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CATIIOI.in  TY  XKCRSSARY  TO  SUSTAIN 
I'Ol'lI.AK  i,ii'.i:ktv. 

[From  Brownson'H  QiinrUTly  Rtwiew  for  October,  lft45,] 

Bv  popular  liherty,  wa  mean  (Icuiucnicy  ;  ])y  democracy, 
wc  moan  t\\v  democratic  form  of  government ;  hy  tlie  <lem- 
ocratic  form  of  government,  we  mean  that  form  of  govern- 
ment wliicli  vests  the  sovereignty  in  the  })eople  as  ])oj)ula- 
tion,  and  which  is  administered  by  the  peo})le,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  their  delegates.  By  sustaining  po])ular  liberty, 
we  mean,  not  tlie  introduction  or  institution  of  democracy, 
but  preserving  it  wlien  and  where  it  is  already  introduced, 
and  securing  its  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  action.  By 
Catholicity,  we  mean  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  faith, 
morals,  and  worship.  The  thesis  we  propose  to  maintain  is, 
therefore,  that  without  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  a  democratic  government,  and  secure 
its  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  action.  Infidelity,  Prot- 
estantism, heathenism  may  institute  a  democracy,  but  only 
Catholicity  can  sustain  it. 

Our  own  government,  in  its  origin  and  constitutional 
form,  is  not  a  democracy,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, a  limited  elective  aristocracy.  In  its  theory,  the  repre- 
sentative, within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
when  once  elected,  and  during  the  time  for  which  he  is 
elected,  is,  in  his  ofhcial  action,  independent  of  his  constit- 
uents, and  not  responsible  to  them  for  his  acts.  For  this 
reason,  we  call  the  government  an  elective  aristocracy.  But, 
practically,  the  government  framed  by  our  fathers  no  longer 
exists,  save  in  name.  Its  original  character  has  disappeared, 
or  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  constitution  is  a  dead  let- 
ter, except  so  far  as  it  serves  to  prescribe  the  modes  of  elec- 
tion, the  rule  of  the  majority,  the  distribution  and  tenure 
of  offices,  and  the  union  and  separation  of  the  functions  of 
government.  Since  1828,  it  has  been  becoming  in  practice, 
and  is  now,  substantially,  a  pure  democracy,  with  no  effec- 
tive constitution  but  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time 
being.  Whether  the  change  has  been  for  the  belter  or  the 
worse,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.     The   ciiauge  was  in- 
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evitable,  because  men  are  more  willing  to  advance  them- 
selves by  flattering  the  people  and  perverting  the  constitu- 
tion, than  they  are  by  self-denial  to  serve  their  country. 
The  change  has  been  effected,  and  there  is  no  return  to  the 
original  theory  of  the  government.  Any  man  who  should 
plant  himself  on  the  constitution,  and  attempt  to  arrest  the 
democratic  tendency, — no  matter  what  his  character,  ability, 
virtues,  services, — would  be  crushed  and  ground  to  powder. 
Your  Calhouns  must  give  way  for  your  Polks  and  Yan 
Burens,  your  Websters  for  your  Harrisons  and  Tylers.  No 
man,  who  is  not  prepared  to  play  the  demagogue,  to  stoop 
to  flatter  the  people,  and,  in  one  direction  or  another,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  democratic  tendency,  can  receive  the  nomina- 
tion for  an  important  oflice,  or  have  influence  in  public  af- 
fairs. The  reign  of  great  men,  of  distinguished  statesmen 
and  firm  patriots,  is  over,  and  that  of  the  demagogues  has 
begun.  Your  most  important  offices  are  hereafter  to  be 
filled  by  third  and  fourth-rate  men, — men  too  insignificant  to 
excite  strong  opposition,  and  too  flexible  in  their  principles 
not  to  be  willing  to  take  any  direction  the  caprices  of  the 
mob — or  the  interests  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  mob — may 
demand.  Evil  or  no  evil,  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  must  con- 
form to  it. 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  question  comes  up,  How  are  we 
to  sustain  popular  liberty,  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wholesome  action  of  our  practical  democracy  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  an  important  one,  and  cannot  be  blinked  with  im- 
punity. 

The  theory  of  democracy  is,  Construct  your  government 
and  commit  it  to  the  people  to  be  taken  care  of.  Democ- 
racy is  not  properly  a  government;  but  what  is  called  the 
government  is  a  huge  machine  contrived  to  be  wielded  by 
the  people  as  the}"  shall  think  proper.  In  relation  to  it  the  peo- 
ple are  assumed  to  be  what  Almighty  God  is  to  the  universe, 
the  first  cause,  the  medial  cause,  the  final  cause.  It  ema- 
nates from  them ;  it  is  administered  by  them,  and  for  them  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  are  to  keep  watch  and  provide  for  its 
right  administration. 

It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  would  work  admirably,  if  it 
were  not  for  one  little  difficulty,  namely, — the  people  are 
fallible,  both  individualhj  and  collectively,  and  governed  by 
tJieir  passions  and  interests,  which  not  unfrequently  lead 
them  far  astray,  and  produce  much  mischief  The  gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  follow  their  will ;  and  whenever 
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tlmt  will  li:i|)|n'ns  to  1)('  bliii<l('<l  hy  jKLssioii,  or  inishMl  by 
i<fnor;iiKH3  or  iiitiTcst,  the  ^ovt;rnni(;iit  niiiHt  iiuivitiibly  ^o 
wroui^ ;  iiiul  «j;ov('rniiu'iit  can  mjvcr  go  wrori*^  without  (loing 
ill  justice.  The  govrniiiicnt  may  be  |)rovi(lc<l  for;  the  peo- 
ple may  takt*  cai-c  of  that  ;  but  who  or  what  in  to  take;  can* 
of  the  people,  and  assure  us  that  they  will  always  wiold  the 
government  so  as  to  promote  justice  and  equality,  or  main- 
tain order,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all,  of  all  classcH  and  in- 
terests^ 

Do  not  answer  by  referring  us  to  the  virtue;  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  We  are  writing  seriously,  and  liave 
no  leisure  to  enjoy  a  joke,  even  if  it  be  a  good  one.  We 
have  too  much  principle,  we  hope,  to  seek  to  humbug,  and 
have  had  too  much  experience  to  be  humbugged.  We  are 
Americans,  American  born,  American  bred,  and  we  love  our 
country,  and  will,  when  called  upon,  defend  it,  against  any 
and  every  enemy,  to  the  best  of  our  feeble  ability  ;  but, 
though  we  by  no  means  rate  American  virtue  and  intelli 
gence  so  low"  as  do  those  who  will  abuse  lis  for  not  rating  it 
higher,  w^e  cannot  consent  to  hoodwink  ourselves,  or  to  claim 
for  our  countrymen  a  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  thev 
do  not  possess.  We  are  acqnahited  with  no  salutary  errors^ 
and  are  forbidden  to  seek  even  a  o^ood  end  by  any  but  hon 
est  means.  The  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wholesome  action  of  the  government ;  for  they  do  not  secure 
it.  The  government  commits,  every  now  and  then,  a  sad 
blunder,  and  the  general  policy  it  adopts  must  prove,  in  the 
long  run,  suicidal.  It  has  adopted  a  most  iniquitous  policy, 
and  its  most  unjust  measures  are  its  most  popular  measures, 
such  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  any  man's  political  success  di- 
rectly and  openly  to  oppose ;  and  we  think  we  hazard  rioth- 
iuir  in  sayino:,  our  free  institutions  cannot  be  sustained  with- 
out  an  augmentation  of  popular  virtue  and  intelligence. 
We  do  not  say  the  people  are  not  capable  of  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  intelligence  to  sustain  a  democracy ;  all 
we  say  is,  they  cannot  do  it  without  virtue  and  intelligence, 
nor  without  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  than 
they  have  as  yet  attained  to.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
many  of  our  countrymen,  and  we  are  sure  no  one  whose 
own  virtue  and  intelligence  entitle  his  opinion  to  any  weight, 
will  dispute  this.  Then  the  question  of  the  means  of  sus- 
taining our  democracy  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
augmenting  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
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The  press  makes  readers,  but  does  little  to  make  virtuons 
and  intelligent  readers.  The  newspaper  press  is,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  control  of  men  of  very  ordinary  abili- 
ties, lax  principles,  and  limited  acquirements.  It  echoes 
and  exaggerates  popular  errors,  and  does  little  or  nothing 
to  create  a  sound  public  oj)inion.  Your  popular  literature 
caters  to  popular  taste,  passions,  prejudices,  ignorance,  and 
errors  ;  it  is  by  no  means  above  the  average  degree  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  which  already  obtains,  and  can  do  nothing 
to  create  a  higher  standard  of  virtue  or  tone  of  thought. 
On  what,  then,  are  we  to  rely? 

"  On  Education,"  answer  Frances  Wright,  Abner  Knee- 
land,  Horace  Mann,  and  the  educationists  generally.  But 
we  must  remember  that  we  must  have  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence. Virtue  without  intelligence  will  only  fit  the  mass 
to  be  duped  by  the  artful  and  designing  ;  and  intelligence 
without  virtue  only  makes  one  the  abler  and  more  success- 
ful villain.  Education  must  be  of  the  right  sort,  if  it  is  to 
answer  our  purpose ;  for  a  bad  education  is  worse  than 
none.  The  Mahometans  are  great  sticklers  for  education, 
and,  if  we  recollect  aright,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran, 
that  every  believer  must  at  least  be  taught  to  read ;  but  we 
do  not  find  their  education  does  much  to  advance  them  in 
virtue  and  intelligence.  Education,  moreover,  demands  ed- 
ucators, and  educators  of  the  right  sort.  Where  are  these 
to  be  obtained  ?  Who  is  to  select  them,  judge  of  their 
qualifications,  sustain  or  dismiss  them  ?  The  people  ?  Then 
you  place  education  in  the  same  category  with  democracy. 
You  make  the  people  through  their  representatives  the  edu- 
cators. The  people  will  select  and  sustain  only  such  educators 
as  represent  their  own  virtues,  vices,  intelligence,  prejudices, 
and  errors.  Whether  they  educate  mediately  or  immediate- 
ly, they  can  impart  only  what  they  have  and  are.  Conse- 
quently, w^ith  them  for  educators,  we  can,  by  means  even  of 
universal  education,  get  no  increase  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence to  bear  on  the  government.  The  people  may  edu- 
cate, but  where  is  that  which  takes  care  that  they  educate 
in  a  proper  manner?  Here  is  the  very'difliiculty  we  began 
by  pointing  out.  The  people  take  care  of  the  government 
and  education ;  but  who  or  what  is  to  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  need  taking  care  of  quite  as  much  as  either  educa- 
tion or  government? — for,  rightly  considered,  neither  gov- 
ernment nor  education  has  anv  other  leojitimate  end  than  to 
take  care  of  the  people. 
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Wo  know  of  bill  OIK'  Koliition  of  the*  <liHiciihy,  :iii»l  tluit 
1*8  in  uici-KiioN.  'riiiTc  is  no  roimdiition  for  \irtnc  hirt  in  re- 
ligion, and  it  is  only  rcli<;ion  that  can  command  tin;  decree 
of  popular  virtue  and  intclli^^cnco  recpiisito  to  inKiire  to 
j)opiiIar  <^overnmcnt  llic  rii^lit  direction  and  a  wise  and  just 
administration.  A  people  without  reli<^ion,  liowevcr  hiic- 
cessfiil  they  may  he  in  tlirowin<;  oil  old  institiitii^ns,  or  in 
Introducing  new  ones,  have  no  j)ower  to  secure  the  free,  or- 
derly, and  wholesome  working  of  any  instituticais.  Kortiie 
peopk'  can  hi-ini:;  to  the  supj)ort  of  instituticjns  only  th(i  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  intelligence  they  have  ;  and  we  need  not 
stop  to  prove  that  an  in  tide!  people  can  liave  very  little 
either  of  virtue  or  intelligence,  since,  in  this  professedly 
Christian  country,  this  will  and  must  he  conceded  us.  AV^e 
shall,  therefore,  assume,  without  stopping  to  defend  our  as- 
sum[)tion,  that  religion  is  the  power  or  inliuence  we  need 
to  take  care  of  the  people,  and  secure  the  degree  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  necessary  to  sustain  popular  lil)erty.  We 
say,  then,  if  democracy  commits  the  government  to  the  peo- 
ple to  be  taken  care  of,  religion  is  to  take  care  that  they 
take  proper  care  of  the  government,  rightly  direct  and  wise- 
ly administer  it. 

But  what  religion  ?  It  must  be  a  religion  which  is  above 
the  people  and  controls  them,  or  it  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. If  it  depends  on  the  people,  if  the  people  are  to  take 
care  of  it,  to  say  what  it  shall  be,  what  it  shall  teach,  what 
it  shall  command,  what  worship  or  discipline  it  shall  insist 
on  being  observed,  Ave  are  back  in  our  old  difficulty.  The 
people  take  care  of  religion ;  but  who  or  what  is  to  take 
care  of  the  people?  We  repeat,  then,  what  religion  ?  It  can- 
not be  Protestantism,  in  all  or  any  of  its  forms  ;  for  Prot- 
estantism assumes  as  its  point  of  departure  that  Almighty 
God  has  indeed  given  us  a  religion,  but  has  given  it  to  us  not 
to  take  care  of  us^  hut  to  he  taken  care  of  hy  us.  It  makes 
religion  the  ward  of  the  people ;  assumes  it  to  be  sent  on 
earth  a  lone  and  helpless  orphan,  to  be  taken  in  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  serve  as  its  nurse. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  Protestants  say  this  in  just  so 
many  words ;  but  this,  under  the  present  point  of  view,  is 
their  distinguishing  characteristic.  What  was  the  assump- 
tion of  the  reformers  ?  Was  is  not  that  Almighty  God  had 
failed  to  take  care  of  his  church,  that  he  had  suffered  it  to  be- 
come exceedingly  corrupt  and  corrupting,  so  much  so  as  to 
have  become  a  very  Babylon,  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  his 
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cliurch  ?  Was  it  not  for  this  reason  that  they  turned  re- 
formers, separated  themselves  from  what  had  been  the 
church,  and  attempted,  with  such  materials  as  they  could 
command,  to  reconstruct  tlie  church  on  its  primitive  foun- 
dation, and  after  the  primitive  model?  Is  not  this  what 
they  tell  us  ?  But  if  they  had  believed  the  Son  of  Man 
came  to  minister  and  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  that  Al- 
mighty God  had  instituted  his  religion  for  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  men,  and  charged  himself  with  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  it,  would  they  ever  have  dared  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  work  of  reforming  it?  Would  they  ever 
have  fancied  that  either  religion  or  the  church  could  ever 
need  reforming,  or,  if  so,  that  it  could  ever  be  done  by  hu- 
man agency  ?  Of  course  not.  They  would  have  taken  re- 
ligion as  presented  by  the  church  as  the  standard,  submitted 
to  it  as  tlie  law,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  duty  of 
obedience.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  fact  of  their 
assuming  to  be  reformers,  that  they,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, regarded  religion  as  committed  to  their  care,  or 
abandoned  to  their  protection.  They  were,  at  least,  its 
guardians,  and  were  to  govern  it,  instead  of  being  governed 
by  it. 

The  first  stage  of  Protestantism  was  to  place  religion  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  civil  government.  The  church  ^vas 
condemned,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  control  it  exercis- 
ed over  princes  and  nobles,  that  is,  over  the  temporal  pow- 
er :  and  the  first  effect  of  Protestantism  was  to  emancipate 
the  government  from  this  control,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
free  the  government  from  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  to 
bring  religion  in  subjection  to  the  temporal  authority.  The 
prince,  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  church,  won  for 
himself  the  power  to  determine  the  faith  of  his  subjects, 
to  appoint  its  teachers,  and  to  remove  them  whenever  thej^ 
should  teach  what  he  disapproved,  or  whenever  they  should 
cross  his  ambition,  defeat  his  oppressive  policy,  or  interfere 
with  his  pleasures.  Thus  was  it  and  still  is  it  with  the  Prot- 
estant princes  in  Germany,  with  the  temporal  authority  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Russia, — in  this  respect  also 
Protestant, — and  originally  was  it  the  same  in  this  country. 
The  supreme  civil  magistrate  makes  himself  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  religion  and  the  church,  if  disobedient  to  his  will, 
are  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  or  dragooned  into 
submission.  Now,  if  we  adopt  this  view,  and  subject  re- 
ligion to  the  civil  government,  it  will  not  answer  our  pur- 
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poso.  Wo  want  rolit^iou,  as  wo  Iiavo  scon,  to  control  tho 
people,  and  through  its  spiritual  governance  to  cause  thorn 

to  ^ivo  tho  t(Mnj)()ral  ^ovorninoMt  alwayn  a  wine  and  just 
(iiriH'tion.  J^ut,  if  tlu*.  irovcrnnient  control  the  religion,  it 
can  i\\crcise  no  control  over  the  sovereign  people,  f(jr  they 
control  the  government.  Through  the  government  the  peo- 
])le  take  care  of  religion,  but  who  or  what  takes  care  of  the 
j)eople?  This  would  leave  the  |)cople  ultimate,  and  we  liave 
no  security  unless  we  have  something  more  ultimate  than 
they,  something  which  they  cannot  control,  but  which  they 
must  obey. 

The  second  stage  in  Protestantism  is  to  reject,  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  authority  of  the  temporal  government,  and 
to  subject  religion  to  the  control  of  the  faithful.  This  is 
the  full  recojxnition  in  matters  of  religion  of  the  demtjcratic 
principle.  Tlie  j)eople  determine  their  faith  and  worship, 
select,  sustain,  or  dismiss  their  own  religious  teachers.  They 
who  are  to  be  taught  judge  him  who  is  to  teach,  and  say 
wliether  he  teaches  them  truth  or  falsehood,  wholesome  doc- 
trine or  unwliolesome.  The  patient  directs  the  physician 
what  to  prescribe.  This  is  the  theory  adopted  by  Protes- 
tants generally  in  this  country.  The  congregation  select 
their  own  teacher,  unless  it  be  among  the  Methodists,  and 
to  them  the  pastor  is  responsible.  If  he  teaches  to  suit 
them,  well  and  good  ;  if  he  crosses  none  of  their  wishes,  en- 
larges their  numbers,  and  thus  lightens  their  taxes  and  grati- 
lies  their  pride  of  sect,  also  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he  must 
seek  a  flock  to  feed  somewhere  else. 

But  this  view  will  no  more  answer  our  purpose  than  the 
former ;  for  it  places  religion  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  in  the  same  category  with  tlie  government 
itself.  The  people  take  care  of  religion,  but  who  takes  care 
of  the  people  ? 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  Protestantism  is  individualism. 
This  leaves  religion  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  individual, 
who  selects  his  own  creed,  or  makes  a  creed  to  suit  himself, 
devises  his  own  worship  and  discipline,  and  submits  to  no 
restraints  but  such  as  are  self-imposed.  This  makes  a  man's 
religion  the  effect  of  his  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  denies 
it  all  power  to  augment  or  to  direct  them.  So  this  will  not 
answer.  The  individual  takes  care  of  his  religion,  but  who 
or  what  takes  care  of  the  individual  ?  The  state  ?  But  who 
takes  care  of  the  state  ?  The  people  ?  But  who  takes  care 
of  the  people  ?     Our  old  difficulty  again. 
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It  is  evident,  from  these  considerations,  that  Protestantism 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  reh'gion  to  sustain  democracy  ;  be- 
cause, take  it  in  wliich  stage  you  will,  it,  like  democracy  itself, 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  people,  and  must  command 
and  teach  what  they  say,  and  of  course  must  follow,  instead 
of  controlling,  their  passions,  interests,  and  caprices. 

Nor  do  we  obtain  this  conclusion  merely  by  reasoning.  It 
is  sustained  by  facts.  The  Protestant  religion  is  everywhere 
either  an  expression  of  the  government  or  of  the  people,  and 
must  obey  either  the  government  or  public  opinion.  The 
grand  reform,  if  reform  it  was,  effected  by  the  Protestant 
chiefs,  consisted  in  bringing  religious  questions  before  the 
public,  and  subjecting  faith  and  worship  to  the  decision  of 
public  opinion, — public  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  that  is, 
of  the  nation,  the  province,  or  the  sect.  Protestant  faith 
and  worship  tremble  as  readily  before  the  slightest  breatli 
of  public  sentiment,  as  the  aspen  leaf  before  the  gentle 
zephyr.  The  faith  and  discipline  of  a  sect  take  any  and 
every  direction  the  public  opinion  of  that  sect  demands.  All 
is  loose,  floating, — is  here  to-day,  is  there  to-morrow,  and, 
next  day,  may  be  nowhere.  The  holding  of  slaves  is  com- 
patible with  Christian  character  south  of  a  geographical  line, 
and  incompatible  north ;  and  Christian  morals  change  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices,  interests,  or  habits  of  the  people, 
— as  evinced  by  the  recent  divisions  in  our  own  country 
among  the  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Unitarians  of  Sa- 
vannah refuse  to  hear  a  preacher  accredited  by  Unitarians  of 
Boston. 

The  great  danger  in  our  country  is  from  the  predominance 
of  material  interests.  Democracy  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
favor  inequality  and  injustice.  The  government  must  obey 
the  people ;  that  is,  it  must  follow  the  passions  and  interests 
of  the  people,  and  of  course  the  stronger  passions  and  inter- 
ests. These  with  us  are  material,  such  as  pertain  solely  to 
this  life  and  this  world.  What  our  people  demand  of  gov- 
ernment is,  that  it  adopt  and  sustain  such  measures  as  tend 
most  directly  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  must, 
then,  follow  the  passion  for  wealth,  and  labor  especially  to 
promote  worldly  interests. 

But  among  these  worldly  interests,  some  are  stronger  than 
others,  and  can  command  the  government.  These  will  take 
possession  of  the  government,  and  wield  it  for  their  own 
especial  advantage.  They  will  make  it  the  instrument  of 
taxing  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country  for  the  special 
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advanconu'nt  (»!'  tlieinselvi'H.  TIiIh  leads  to  iiic.ju.ilit y  juid 
ill  justice,  which  ;ire  inc()in|)atibh;  with  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wli(»lcsoiiie  W(>rkiui:;  of  the  <^oV('rFnii(;iit. 

iNow,  what  is  wanted  is  some  power  to  ])revi'iiL  this,  to 
moderate  the  passion  for  wealtli,  and  to  inspire  the  people 
with  8uch  a  true  and  fiiiii  sense  of  justice,  as  will  prevent 
anv  one  interest  from  st riii:;<^lin»^  to  advance  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Without  this  the  stronger  material  inter- 
ests predominate,  make  the  government  the  means  of  secur- 
ing tlieir  predominance,  and  of  extending  it  by  the  burdens 
wliich,  through  the  government,  they  are  able  to  imi)ose  on 
the  weaker  interests  of  the  country. 

The  framers  of  our  government  foresaw  tliis  evil,  and 
thouglit  to  guard  against  it  by  a  written  constitution.  J>ut 
they  intrusted  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  to  the 
care  of  the  people,  which  was  as  wise  as  to  lock  up  your  cul- 
prit in  prison  and  intrust  him  with  the  key.  The  constitu- 
tion, as  a  restraint  on  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ing majority,  is  already  a  dead  letter.  It  answers  to  talk 
about,  to  declaim  about,  in  electioneering  speeches,  and  even 
as  a  theme  of  newspaper  leaders,  and  political  essays  in  re- 
views ;  but  its  effective  power  is  a  morning  vapor  after  the 
sun  is  well  up. 

Even  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  the  constitution,  which  re- 
gards it  not  simply  as  the  written  instrument,  but  as  the  dis- 
position or  the  constitution  of  the  people  into  sovereign 
states  united  in  a  federal  league  or  compact,  for  certain  })ur- 
poses  w^iich  concern  all  the  states  alike,  and  from  which  it 
follows  that  any  measure  unequal  in  its  bearing,  or  oppres- 
sive upon  any  portion  of  the  confederacy,  is  ipso  facto  null 
and  void,  and  may  be  vetoed  by  the  aggrieved  state, — this 
theory,  if  true,  is  yet  insufficient ;  because,  1.  It  has  no  ap- 
plication within  the  state  governments  themselves ;  and  be- 
cause, 2.  It  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  arrest  what  are  re- 
garded as  the  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  measures  of  the 
federal  government.  South  Carolina,  in  1833,  forced  a  com- 
promise, but  in  1842,  the  obnoxious  policy  was  revived,  is 
pursued  now  successfully,  and  there  is  no  state  to  attempt 
again  the  virtue  of  state  interposition.  ^N^ot  even  South 
Carolina  can  be  brought  to  do  so  again.  The  meshes  of  trade 
and  commerce  are  so  spread  over  the  whole  land,  the  con- 
trolling influences  of  all  sections  have  become  so  united  and 
interwoven,  by  means  of  banks,  other  moneyed  corporations, 
and  the  credit  system,  that  henceforth  state  interposition  be- 
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comes  practicallj  impossible.  The  constitution  is  practically 
abolished,  and  our  government  is  virtually,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  we  have  said,  a  pure  democracy,  with  nothing 
to  prevent  it  from  obeying  the  interest  or  interests  which 
for  the  time  being  can  succeed  in  commanding  it.  This,  as 
Mr.  Caleb  Gushing  would  say,  is  a  "  fixed  fact."  There  is 
no  restraint  of  predominating  passions  and  interests  but  in 
religion.     This  is  another  "  fixed  fact." 

Protestantism  is  insufficient  to  restrain  these,  for  it  does 
not  do  it,  and  is  itself  carried  away-by  them.  The  Protestant 
sect  governs  its  religion,  instead  of  being  governed  by  it. 
If  one  sect  pursues,  by  the  influence  of  its  chiefs,  a  policy 
in  opposition  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  its  members,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  the  disaffected,  if  a  majority,  change  its 
policy ;  if  too  few  or  too  weak  to  do  that,  they  leave  it  and 
join  some  other  sect,  or  form  a  new  sect.  If  the  minister 
attempts  to  do  his  duty,  reproves  a  practice  by  which  his 
parishioners  "  get  gain,"  or  insists  on  their  practising  some 
re  li  self-denial  not  compensated  by  some  self-indulgence,  a 
f e  A'  leading  members  will  tell  him  very  gravely,  that  they 
hired  him  to  preach  and  pray  for  them,  not  to  interfere  w4th 
their  business  concerns  and  relations;  and  if  he  does  not 
mind  his  own  business,  they  will  no  longer  need  his  services. 
The  minister  feels,  perhaps,  the  insult ;  he  would  be  faith- 
ful ;  but  he  looks  at  his  lovely  wife,  at  his  little  ones. 
These  to  be  reduced  to  poverty,  perhaps  to  beggary, — 
no,  it  mnst  not  be  ;  one  struggle,  one  pang,  and  it  is  over. 
He  will  do  the  bidding  of  his  masters.  A  zealous  minister 
in  Boston  ventured,  one  Sunday,  to  denounce  the  modern 
spirit  of  trade.  The  next  day,  he  was  waited  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  wealthy  merchants  belonging  to  his  parish,  who 
told  him  he  was  wrong.  The  Sunday  following,  the  meek 
and  humble  minister  publicly  retracted,  and  made  the  amende 
honorable. 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Protestantism,  though  it 
may  institute,  cannot  sustain  popular  liberty.  It  is  itself 
subject  to  popular  control,  and  must  follow  in  all  things  the 
popular  will,  passion,  interest,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  ca- 
price. This,  in  reality,  is  its  boasted  virtue,  and  we  find  it 
commended  because  under  it  the  people  have  a  voice  in  its 
management.  Nay,  we  ourselves  shall  be  denounced,  not  for 
saying  Protestantism  subjects  religion  to  popular  control,  but 
for  intimating  that  religion  ought  not  to  be  so  subjected. 
A  terrible  cry  will  be  raised  against  us.     "  See,  here  is  Mr. 
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J^rowiiRon/'  il  will  bo  said,  ''lie  would  hrin*^  the  people  un- 
der the  control  <»f  I  lie  rt»|)i'  of  lioiiM!.  duHt  Ji8  we  told  you. 
'^riu'sii  l^iipists  have  no  respect,  for  tlic;  j)('opl«r,  TIm^v  HUVAtr 
at  the  people,  mock  at  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Il(;re  \n 
this  unhedged  l\ipistlin<^,  not  yet  a  year  old,  boldly  eon- 
ten(bn«jf  that  the  control  of  their  reli;^i<niH  faith  and  worshij) 
should  1)(^  taken  from  the  p(M»pl(%  and  that  thc^y  must  l)elieve 
and  do  just  what  the  emissarii^s  of  li(jme  are  pleased  to  com- 
mand ;  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty  too."  If  we  only  liad 
room,  we  would  write  out  and  })ublish  what  the  anti-Cath- 
olic press  will  say  against  ns,  and  save  the  candid,  the  learn- 
ed, intellectual,  and  patriotic  editors  the  trouble  of  doing  it 
themselves ;  and  we  would  do  it  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
italics,  small  capitals,  capitals,  and  exclamation  points.  Ver- 
ily,  we  think  we  could  do  the  thing  up  nearly  as  well  as  tlie 
best  of  them.  But  we  have  no  room.^  Yet  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see what  they  will  say.  The  burden  of  their  accusation  will 
be,  that  we  labor  to  withdraw  religion  from  the  control  of 
the  people,  and  to  free  it  from  the  necessity  of  following 
their  will ;  that  we  seek  to  make  it  the  master,  and  not  the 
slave,  of  the  people.  And  this  is  good  proof  of  our  position, 
that  Protestantism  cannot  govern  the  people, — for  they  gov- 
ern it, — and  therefore  that  Protestantism  is  not  the  religion 
wanted  ;  for  it  is  precisely  a  religion  that  can  and  wull  gov- 
ern the  people,  be  their  master,  that  we  need. 

If  Protestantism  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  what  re- 
lio^ion  will?  The  Roman  Catholic  or  none.  The  Po- 
man  Catholic  religion  assumes,  as  its  point  of  departure, 
that  it  is  instituted  not  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  take  care  of  the  people ;  not  to  be  govei'ned 
by  them,  but  to  govern  them.  The  word  is  harsh  in  dem- 
ocratic ears,  we  admit;  but  it  is  not  the  office  of  relig- 
ion to  say  soft  or  pleasing  words.  It  must  speak  the  trutli 
even  in  unwilling  ears,  and  it  has  few  truths  that  are  not 
harsh  and  grating  to  the  worldly  mind  or  the  depraved  heart. 
The  people  need  governing,  and  must  be  governed,  or  noth- 
ing but  anarchy  and  destruction  await  them.  They  must 
have  a  master.  The  w^ord  must  be  spoken.  But  it  is  not 
our  word.  We  have  demonstrated  its  necessity  in  showing 
that  we  have  no  security  for  popular  government,  unless  we 
have  some  security  that  the  people  will  administer  it  wisely 
and  justly ;  and  we  have  no  security  that  they  will  do  this, 
unless  we  have  some  security  that  their  passions  will  be  re- 
strained, and  their  attachments  to  worldly  interests  so  mod- 
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crated  that  they  will  never  seek,  through  the  government, 
to  support  them  at  the  expense  of  justice ;  and  this  security 
we  can  have  only  in  a  religion  that  is  above  the  people, 
exempt  from  their  control,  which  they  cannot  command,  but 
nnist,  on  peril  of  condemnation,  obey.  Declaim  as  you  will ; 
quote  our  expression, — the  people  must  have  a  master, — 
as  you  doubtless  will ;  hold  it  up  in  glaring  capitals,  to  excite 
the  unthinking  and  unreasoning  multitude,  and  doubly  to 
fortify  their  prejudices  against  Catholicity  ;  be  mortally  scan- 
dalized at  the  assertion  that  religion  ought  to  govern  the 
people,  and  then  go  to  work  and  seek  to  bring  the  people 
into  subjection  to  your  banks  or  moneyed  corporations- 
through  their  passions,  ignorance,  and  worldly  interests,  and 
in  doing  so,  prove  w^hat  candid  men,  what  lovers  of  truth, 
what  noble  defenders  of  liberty,  and  what  ardent  patriots 
you  are.  We  care  not.  You  see  we  understand  you,  and, 
understanding  you,  we  repeat,  the  religion  which  is  to  an- 
swer our  purpose  must  be  above  the  people,  and  able  to  com- 
mand them.  We  know  the  force  of  the  word,  and  we  mean 
it.  The  first  lesson  to  the  child  is,  ohey ;  the  first  and  last 
lesson  to  the  people,  individually  or  collectively,  is,  obey  ; 
— and  there  is  no  obedience  where  there  is  no  authority  to 
enjoin  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  then,  is  necessary  to  sustain 
popular  liberty,  because  popular  liberty  can  be  sustained  only 
by  a  religion  free  from  popular  control,  above  the  people, 
speaking  from  above  and  able  to  command  them, — and  such 
a  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  acknowledges  no  mas- 
ter but  God,  and  depends  only  on  the  divine  will  in  respect 
to  what  it  shall  teach,  w^hat  it  shall  ordain,  what  it  shall  in- 
sist upon  as  truth,  piety,  moral  and  social  virtue.  It  was 
made  not  by  the  people,  but  for  them ;  is  administered  not 
by  the  people,  but  for  them ;  is  accountable  not  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  God.  Not  dependent  on  the  people,  it  will  not 
follow  their  passions ;  not  subject  to  their  control,  it  will  not 
be  their  accomplice  in  iniquity;  and  speaking  from  God,  it 
will  teach  them  the  truth,  and  command  them  to  practise 
justice.  To  this  end  the  very  constitution  of  the  church 
contributes.  It  is  catholic,  universal ;  it  teaches  all  nations, 
and  has  its  centre  in  no  one.  If  it  was  a  mere  national 
church,  like  the  Anglican,  the  Russian,  the  Greek,  or  as 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  pride  sought  to  make  the  Galilean,  it 
would  follow  the  caprice  or  interest  of  tliat  nation,  and  be- 
come but  a  tool  of  its  government  or  of  its  predominating 
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])i»ssI()M.  Tlio  ^ovcniiiMMit,  if  iiiiti  popular,  would  ii.sc;  it  lo 
oppress  tlic!  piM»plL',  to  l;iv(jr  its  iiinbitioiiH  projects,  or  itrt  uii- 
just  and  ruinous  policy.  Under  a  nopular  j^overnnient,  it 
would  become  the  slave  of  the  j)eople,  aii<l  could  j)lar»;  no 
rcsli-aint  on  the  ruling  interest  or  on  the  majority  ;  hut  would 
he  made  to  sanction  and  cons(jlidate  its  p(iwer.  Jiut  iiavin;^ 
its  centre  in  no  one  nation,  extending  over  all,  it  hecomes 
independent  of  all,  and  in  all  can  8])eak  with  the  same  voice 
iind  m  the  same  tone  of  authority.  This  t\\v.  church  lias  al- 
ways understood,  and  hence  the  nohle  stru^;^les  of  the  many 
calumniated  popes  to  sustain  the  unity,  catholicity,  and  in- 
dependence of  the  ecclesiastical  ])ower.  This,  too,  the  tem- 
]ioral  powers  have  always  seen  and  felt,  and  hence  their  r(;ad- 
iness,  even  while  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  to  break  the 
unity  of  Catholic  authority,  for,  in  so  doin<)^,  they  could  sub- 
ject the  church  in  their  own  dominions,  as  did  Henry  VIII., 
and  as  does  the  Emperor  of  liussia,  to  themselves. 

l^ut  we  pray  our  readers  to  understand  us  well.  AVe  un- 
questionably assert  the  aderjuaci/  of  Catholicity  to  sustain 
popular  liberty,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  exempted  from 
popular  control  and  able  to  govern  the  people ;  and  its  ne- 
c'essity^  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  only  religion,  which,  in  a 
popular  government,  is  or  can  be  exempted  from  popular 
control,  and  able  to  govern  the  people.  We  say  distinctly, 
that  this  is  the  ground  on  which,  reasoning  as  the  statesman, 
not  as  the  theologian,  we  assert  the  adequacy  and  necessity 
of  Catholicity;  and  we  object  to  Protestantism,  in  our  pres- 
ent argument,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  authority 
over  the  people,  is  subject  to  them,  must  follow  the  direc- 
tion they  give  it,  and  therefore  cannot  restrain  their  passions, 
or  so  control  them  as  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  their 
government.  This  we  assert,  distinctly  and  intentionally, 
and  so  plainly,  that  what  w^e  say  cannot  be  mistaken. 

But  in  what  sense  do  w^e  assert  Catholicity  to  be  the  mas- 
ter of  the  people  ?  Here  we  demand  justice.  The  author- 
ity of  Catholicity  is  spiritual,  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
w-e  have  here  urged  or  do  urge  its  necessity  is  as  the  means 
of  augmenting  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
We  demand  it  as  a  religious,  not  as  a  political  power.  AVe 
began  by  defining  democracy  to  be  that  form  of  government 
which  vests  the  sovereignty  in  the  people.  If,  tlien,  we  re- 
cognize the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, we  must  recognize  their  political  right  to  do  what 
they  w-ill.     The  only  restriction  on  their  will  we  contend  for 
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is  a  moral  restriction ;  and  the  master  we  contend  for  is  not 
a  master  that  prevents  them  from  doing  politically  what  they 
will,  but  who,  by  his  moral  and  spiritual  influence,  prevents 
them  from  willing  what  they  ought  not  to  will.  The  only 
influence  on  the  political  or  governmental  action  of  the  peo- 
ple which  we  ask  from  Catholicity,  is  that  which  it  exerts 
on  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience : — an  influence 
which  it  exerts  by  enhghtening  the  mind  to  see  the  true  end 
of  man,  the  relative  value  of  all  worldly  pursuits,  by  mod- 
erating the  passions,  by  weaning  the  affections  from  the 
world,  inflaming  the  heart  witli  true  charity,  and  by  making 
each  act  in  all  things  seriously,  honestly,  conscientiously. 
The  people  will  thus  come  to  see  and  to  will  what  is  equi- 
table and  right,  and  will  give  to  the  government  a  wise  and 
just  direction,  and  never  use  it  to  effect  any  unwise  or  unjust 
measures.  This  is  the  kind  of  master  we  demand  for  the 
people,  and  this  is  the  bugbear  of  "  Romanism  "  with  which 
miserable  panders  to  prejudice  seek  to 'frighten  old  women 
and  children.  Is  there  any  tiling  alarming  in  this?  In  this 
sense,  we  wish  this  country  to  come  under  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
As  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  the  spiritual  authority 
which  Almighty  God  has  instituted  to  teach  and  govern  the 
nations,  we  assert  his  supremacy,  and  tell  our  countrymen 
that  we  would  have  them  submit  to  him.  They  may  flare 
up  at  this  as  much  as  they  please,  and  write  as  many  alarm- 
ing and  abusive  editorials  as  they  choose  or  can  find  time  or 
space  to  do, — they  will  not  move  us,  or  relieve  themselves 
of  the  obligation  Almighty  God  has  placed  them  under 
of  obeying  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  pope  and 
all. 

If  we  were  discussing  the  question  before  us  as  a  theologian, 
we  should  assign  many  other  reasons  why  Catholicity  is  nec- 
essary to  sustain  popular  liberty.  Where  the  passions  are 
unrestrained,  there  is  license,  but  not  liberty ;  the  passions 
are  not  restrained  without  divine  grace ;  and  divine  grace 
comes  ordinarily  only  through  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  discussing  the  question, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  press  this  argument,  which,  in  itself, 
would  be  conclusive.  The  Protestants  have  foolishly  raised 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  Catholicity  on  democracy, 
and  nave  sought  to  frighten  our  countrymen  from  embrac- 
ing it  by  appealing  to  their  democratic  prejudices,  or,  if  you 
will,  convictions.  VVe  have  chosen  to  meet  them  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  prove  that  democracy  without  Catholici^'y  cannot 
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1>(»  8iisfiiiiio(].  Yet  in  our  ow'Fi  minds  tlic  (|U0Htion  in  rrallyiin- 
iniportaiit.  Wn  hiivo  proved  tlic;  iiisulliciciic.y  (jt  I'rotehtuiit- 
isiii  to  sustain  (Itiniocracy.  What  then  'i  Ilavo  wo  in  ho  do- 
iiiij^  nrovcd  that  Protestantism  is  not  tho  true  reli/^ion'if  Not 
at  all;  For  wo  have  no  infaliiblo  evidence!  that  d(uiio(;ra(;y  iH 
tile  true  or  oven  tiie  hest  lorm  of  ^ovcM-nment.  Jt  may  bo 
80,  and  the  ^roat  majority  of  tho  American  j)eo[)le  believe  it 
is  so;  but  they  may  be  mistaken,  and  Protestantism  be  true, 
notwitlistiindinui;  Its  Incompatibility  with  n^j)ubli(.'an  institu- 
tions. So  we  have  proved  that  (Jatholicity  is  necessary  to 
sustain  such  institutions.  But  what  then?  Have  we  proved 
it  to  be  the  true  relii^ion?  Not  at  all.  For  such  institutions 
may  themselves  be  fals(»  and  miscliievous.  Nothing  iri  this 
way  is  settled  in  favor  of  one  religion  or  another,  because 
no  system  of  politics  can  ever  constitute  a  standard  hy  which 
to  try  a  religious  system.  Religion  is  more  ultimate  than 
politics,  and  you  must  conform  your  politics  to  your  relig- 
ion, and  not  your  religion  to  your  politics.  You  must  be 
the  veriest  infidels  to  deny  this. 

This  conceded,  the  question  the  Protestants  raise  is  ex- 
ceedingly insignificant.  The  real  question  is.  Which  relig- 
ion is  from  God  ?  If  it  be  Protestantism,  they  should  refuse 
to  subject  it  to  any  human  t(At,  and  should  blush  to  think  of 
compelling  it  to  conform  to  any  thing  human  ;  for  when  God 
speaks,  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey.  So, 
having  decided  that  Catholicity  is  from  God,  save  in  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  our  Protestant  brethren,  we 
must  refuse  to  consider  it  in  its  political  bearings.  It  speaks 
from  God,  and  its  speech  overrides  every  other  speech,  its 
authority  every  other  authority.  It  is  the  sovereign  of  sov- 
ereigns. He  who  could  question  this,  admitting  it  to  be  from 
God,  has  yet  to  obtain  his  first  religious  conception,  and  to 
take  his  first  lesson  in  religious  liberty ;  for  we  are  to  hear 
God,  rather  than  hearken  unto  men.  But  we  have  met  the 
Protestants  on  their  own  ground,  because,  though  in  doing 
so  we  surrendered  the  vantage-ground  we  might  occupy,  we 
know  the  strength  of  Catholicity  and  the  weakness  of  Prot- 
estantism. We  know  what  Protestantism  has  done  for  lib- 
erty, and  what  it  can  do.  It  can  take  off  restraints,  and  in- 
troduce license,  but  it  can  do  nothing  to  sustain  true  liberty. 
Catholicity  depends  on  no  form  of  government ;  it  leaves  the 
people  to  adopt  such  forms  of  government  as  they  please, 
because  under  any  or  all  forms  of  government  it  can  fulfil 
its  mission  of  training  up  souls  for  heaven ;  and  the  eternal 
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salvation  of  one  single  soul  is  worth  more  than,  is  a  good  far 
outweighing,  the  most  perfect  civil  liberty,  nay,  all  the 
worldly  prosperity  and  enjoyment  ever  obtained  or  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is,  after  all,  in  this  fact,  which  Catholicity  constantly 
brings  to  our  minds,  and  impresses  upon  our  hearts,  that  con- 
sists its  chief  power,  aside  from  the  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
to  sustain  popular  liberty.  The  danger  to  that  liberty  comes 
from  love  of  the  world, — the  ambition  for  power  or  place, 
the  greediness  of  gain  or  distinction.  It  comes  from  lawless 
passions,  from  inordinate  love  of  the  goods  of  time  and  sense. 
Catholicity,  by  showing  us  the  vanity  of  all  these,  by  point- 
ing us  to  the  eternal  reward  that  awaits  the  just,  moderates 
this  inordinate  love,  these  lawless  passions,  and  checks  the 
rivalries  and  struggles  in  which  popular  liberty  receives  her 
death  blow.  Once  learn  that  all  these  things  are  vanity,  that 
even  civil  liberty  itself  is  no  great  good,  that  even  bodily 
slavery  is  no  great  evil,  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  a  mind 
and  heart  conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  you  have  a  dis- 
position which  will  sustain  a  democracy  wherever  introduced, 
though  doubtless  a  disposition  that  would  not  lead  you  to 
introduce  it  where  it  is  not. 

But  this  last  is  no  objection,  for  the  revolutionary  spirit 
is  as  fatal  to  democracy  as  to  any  other  form  of  government. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  of  disorder.  It  is  op- 
posed to  all  fixed  rule,  to  all  permanent  order.  It  loosens 
every  thing,  and  sets  all  afloat.  Where  all  is  floating,  where 
nothing  is  fixed,  where  nothing  can  be  counted  on  to  be  to- 
morrow what  it  is  to-day  there  is  no  liberty,  no  solid  good. 
The  universal  restlessness  of  Protestant  nations,  the  uni- 
versal disposition  to  change,  the  constant  movements  of 
the  populations,  so  much  admired  by  shortsighted  philos- 
ophers, are  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  sober-minded  Christian, 
who  would,  as  far  as  possible,  find  in  all  things  a  type  of  that 
eternal  fixedness  and  repose  he  looks  forward  to  as  the  blessed 
reward  of  his  trials  and  labors  here.  Catholicity  comes  here 
to  our  relief.  All  else  may  change,  but  it  changes  not.  All 
else  may  pass  away,  but  it  rem'n'ns  where  and  what  it  was, 
a  tvpe  of  the  immobility  and  immutability  of  the  etei-nal 
God. 
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[From  Brownson'H  Quarterly  Il<*vi«'\v  fi»r  January,  lR-13.1 

We  have  read  tliis  pain))lilet  with  plea.'^iirc  and  iiiKtnic- 
tion.  It  is  written  in  good  temper,  an(.l  with  a  ^i^ood  share? 
of  ability.  It  triumphantly  refutes  tlie  oft  repeated  Blandfr, 
that  the  lioman  Catliolie  Clnn-eh  is  incompatible  with  re- 
publican institutions  and  popular  freedom;  and  thoiii^di  it 
contains  expressions,  and,  if  by  a  Catholic,  concessions,  which 
we  do  not  approve  or  believe  warranted,  we  commend  it  to 
the  American  Protestant  Society,  and  especially  to  the  so- 
called  Native  American  party.  Either  can  hardly  fail  to 
prolit  by  its  careful  and  diligent  perusal. 

We  have  introduced  this  pamphlet  simply  as  the  text  of 
some  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Native  Americanism. 
We  are  ourselves  native-born,  and  we  hope  not  deficient  in 
true  love  of  country.  Though  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  our 
countrymen,  and  endeavoring  on  all  occasions  to  place  the 
love  of  God  before  the  love  of  country,  we  believe  we 
possess  some  share  of  genuine  patriotic  feeling.  We  know 
we  have  loved  American  institutions ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
vindicate  them,  with  what  little  ability  we  may  have,  on  any 
occasion,  and  against  any  and  every  sort  of  enemies.  But  we 
confess  that  we  have  and  have  had,  from  the  first,  no  sym- 
pathy, with  what  is  called  Native  Americanism.  We  ha\'e 
seen  no  necessity  for  a  movement  against  foreigners  who 
choose  to  make  this  land  their  home ;  and  we  have  felt  that 
such  a  movement,  while  it  could  lead  to  no  good,  might  lead 
to  results  truly  deplorable. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  merciful 
Providence  in  reserving  this  New  World  to  so  late  a  day  for 
Christian  civilization  ;  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  believ- 
ing that  it  was  not  without  a  providential  design,  that  here 
was  reserved  an  open  field  in  which  that  civilization,  disen- 
gaging itself  from  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Old. 
World,  might  display  itself  in  all  its  purity,  strength,  and 
glory.      We  have  regarded   it  as  a  chosen  land,  not  for 
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one  race,  or  one  people,  but  for  the  wronged  and  down- 
trodden of  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds,  where  they 
might  come  as  to  a  holy  asylum  of  peace  and  charity.  It 
lias  been  a  cause  of  gratulation,  of  ardent  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  God,  that  here  was  founded,  as  it  were,  a  city  of 
refuge,  to  which  men  might  flee  from  oppression,  be  free 
from  the  trammels  of  tyranny,  regain  their  riglits  as  men, 
and  dwell  in  security.  Here  all  partition  walls  which  make 
enemies  of  different  races  and  nations  were  to  be  broken 
down  ;  all  senseless  and  mischievous  distinctions  of  rank  and 
caste  were  to  be  discarded ;  and  every  man,  no  matter  where 
born,  in  what  language  trained,  was  to  be  regarded  as  man, 
— as  nothing  more,  as  nothing  less.  Here  we  were  to  found, 
not  a  republic  of  Englishmen,  of  Frenchmen,  of  Dutclimen, 
of  Irishmen,  but  of  men ;  and  to  make  the  word  Amei'ican 
mean,  not  a  man  born  on  this  soil  or  on  that,  but  a  free  and 
accepted  member  of  the  grand  republic  of  men.  Such  is 
what  has  been  boasted  as  the  principle  and  the  destiny  of 
this  New  World  ;  and  with  this,  we  need  not  say,  Native 
Americanism  is  directly  at  war. 

Tlie  great  principle  of  true  Americanism,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  is,  that  merit  makes  the  man.  It  discards  all  dis- 
tinctions which  are  j)urely  accidental,  and  recognizes  only 
such  as  are  personal.  It  places  every  man  on  his  own  two 
feet,  and  says  to  him,  Be  a  man,  and  you  shall  be  esteemed 
according  to  your  worth  as  a  man  ;  you  shall  be  commended 
only  for  your  personal  merits ;  you  shall  be  made  to  suffer 
only  for  your  personal  demerits.  To  each  one  according  to 
his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works.  This 
is  Americanism.  It  is  this  w^hich  has  been  our  boast,  which 
has  constituted  our  country's  true  glory.  It  is  this  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers  ;  it  is  this  which  we  hold 
as  a  sacred  trust,  and  must  preserve  in  all  its  purity,  strength, 
and  activity,  if  we  would  not  prove  "  degenerate  sons  of 
noble  sires  ; "  and  it  is  this,  which  Native  Americanism,  so- 
called,  opposes, — and  because  it  opposes  this,  no  true  Amer- 
ican can  support  it. 

There  is  something  grateful  to  all  our  better  feelings  in 
the  thought,  that  Jiere  is  a  home  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
come,  and  find  the  rights,  the  respect,  and  the  well-being 
denied  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  emigrant's  con- 
dition is  not  a  little  improved  by  touching  upon  our  shores ; 
and  the  condition  of  his  brother-laborers,  whom  he  leaves 
behind,  is  also  not  a  little  ameliorated,  and  the  general  sum 
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of  well-l)Oiii<^  is  ftfoiitly  uuf^muiitiMl.  On  the  Biiriplo  Bcorc  of 
}>liil;mtlir(»|>y,  tlii'ii,  who  would  iiol  slnij^^t^le  to  kcci)  our 
countrv  o|)L'n  to  the  eiiujj;raiit,  iiiid  l)c  pri.'piired  to  wchmhiu; 
him  as  a  bi'othor,  and  to  rejoice  that  aiiotlier  is  added  to  the 
r;imilv  of  rreeinen  ? 

l)Ut  even  as  a  (pu^'^tion  of  our  own  interest  ns  a  people,  wo 
should  welcome  the  foreigner.  JI  we  would  bit  d<nvn  and 
reckon  up  wliat  we  lose  and  what  we  gain  by  foreigners 
coming  to  settle  among  us,  we  sliould  lind  the  gain  greatly 
overl);ilances  tlie  loss.  Naturalized  citizens  constitute  no 
inconsiderable  ])ortion  of  our  ])opulation,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  important  ])ortion.  Without  these,  what  would 
have  been  our  condition  now?  Whose  labor  has  cleared 
away  many  of  our  western  forests,  dug  our  canals  and  rail- 
roads? and  by  whose  labor  and  practical  skill  have  we  intro- 
duced our  manufactures,  and  brought  them  to  their  present 
high  state  of  perfection?  In  all  the  branches  of  manufact- 
ures, in  nearly  all  branches  of  mechanical  industry,  the 
liead  w\)rkmen,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  are  for- 
eigners. And  why  foreigners,  rather  than  native-born  ? 
JSurely,  not  because  there  is  any  partiality  for  foreigners  over 
native  Americans,  but  because  they  arc  more  thorough  mas- 
ters of  their  business.  Then,  who  man  our  navy,  of  which 
w^e  are  so  justly  proud  ?  and  who  constitute,  in  time  of  war, 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  army  ?  Not  all  foreigners,  truly ; 
but  not  a  few  who  were  not  born  on  American  soil.  No 
£mall  portion  of  our  hardy  seamen  are  of  alien  birth  ;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  true  to  our  flag  on  that  account,  nor 
any  the  less  freely  do  they  spill  their  blood  for  our  nation- 
al defence  or  national  glory.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  as- 
sertion said  to  have  been  made  by  a  foreigner  residing 
amongst  us,  that  native  Americans  are  cowards^  and  if  we 
did,  we  have  still  too  much  of  the  old  Adam,  and  of  the 
narrow  feeling  of  former  times,  to  suffer  him,  without  re- 
buke, to  tell  us  so.  Americans  are  not  deficient  in  courage, 
and  will,  when  necessary,  face  the  enemy  as  boldly  as  any 
other  people  on  the  globe.  Nevertheless,  our  ranks  are  not 
dishonored  by  foreigners,  and  no  native-born  citizens  have 
e\er  done  our  country's  flag  more  honor  or  fought  more 
valiantly  in  its  defence,  than  the  brave  and  warm-hearted 
Irish ;  and  none  would  do  us  more  efiicient  service  again, 
were  we  so  unhappy  as  to  be  involved  in  a  war.  In  the 
Revolution,  w^e  found  men  not  born  in  America  could  fight 
manfully  for  us,  and  then  they  were  not  considered  as  iu 
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the  way  of  the  native-born.  It  was  no  loss  to  us  to  reckon 
in  our  army  a  Montgomery,  a  Gates,  a  De  Kalb,  a  Steuben, 
a  Pulaski,  a  Lafayette.  No ;  man  is  man,  wherever  born ; 
and  every  freeman  is  our  brother,  and  we  should  clasp  him 
to  our  bosom. 

As  a  party  movement,  the  N"ative  American  party  is  con- 
temptible. As  a  movement  of  Native  American  citizens 
against  foreigners  who  come  amongst  us  to  claim  the  rights 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens,  it  is  founded  on  low 
and  ungenerous  prejudices, — prejudices  of  birth,  which  we, 
as  a  people,  profess  to  discard.  We,  as  a  people,  recognize 
no  nobility  founded  on  birth ;  for  our  principle  is,  that  all 
who  are  born  at  all  are  well-born.  But  what  is  the  effort  to 
confine  the  political  functions  incident  to  citizenship  to  na- 
tive-born Americans,  but  the  attempt  to  found  an  aristoc- 
racy of  birth,  even  a  political  aristocracy,  making  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  the  condition  of  political'  rights  ?  Is  this 
Americanism  ?  The  American  who  pretends  it  is  false  to 
his  American  creed,  and  has  no  American  heart. 

AVe,  of  course,  do  not  oppose  Native  Americanism  on  the 
untenable  ground,  that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
a  citizen,  and  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  rmmicipal  right,  not  a 
natural  right.  But  we,  as  a  people,  have  adopted,  with 
slight  restrictions,  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  We, 
as  a  people,  hold  that  the  government  is  safest  where  all  the 
people  have  a  voice  in  saying  w^hat  it  shall  be  and  who  shall 
be  its  administrators.  We  adopt  universal  suffrage,  not  in- 
deed as  a  right,  but  as  a  dictate  of  prudence.  AVe  hold  that 
we  select  better  men  to  rule  us,  and  enact  wiser  and  more 
equitable  laws,  by  admitting  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  a  participation  of  political  sovereignty,  than  w^e  should 
by  confining  the  sovereignty  to  one  man  or  to  a  few  men. 
We  hold  that  the  people  are  best  governed,  when  they  con- 
stitute and  manage  the  government  themselves.  This  is  the 
political  creed  of  the  country ;  and  he  is  false  to  his  coun- 
try, who  would  abolish  it,  or  defeat  its  practical  application. 
Foreigners,  who  come  here,  have,  then,  in  view  of  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  the  country,  a  right  to  be  admit- 
ted to  citizenship,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  freemen ;  and 
eould  rightly  complain  of  injustice,  if  not  so  admitted. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Native  American  party  does- 
not  propose  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  country,  nor 
from  citizenship.      It  only  wishes  to  prevent  them  from- 
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i'oiuiiii^  \\vvi*  and  (vxcrcisiiii:;  the  ri^dits  of  citizcnH  jjcfore  he- 
iii<^  |)roj)(.'rlv  instrnctrd  in  the  (Intics  of  citizens.  'J'liirt  plea 
is  Hpi'cions,  hut  not  soli«l.  It  is  the  puhlic,  ostenHil>h.'  ])lea  ; 
hnt  not  tlu'  |>ri\:ite,  real  one.  The  real  (leni^n  in,  toexcdiide 
foriMiiiK'i-s,  to  prevent  them  from  ('oniin<^  here,  l)y  denvin^ 
them  the  rii::lit  to  l)eeomi;  citizens.  We  have  never  eon- 
versed  with  an  advocate  of  the  party  wliodid  not  avow  tliis 
Ihit  take  the  plea  as  puhliely  oliered.  It  is  contended  tliat 
foreii>'nei*s,  hi'onujht  up  uniler  monarchical  or  aristocratieal 
j:;ov(M'nments,  cannot  he  ex])ected,  on  ai'i'ivin;;;  on  our  shores, 
to  understand  the  nature  of  our  peculiar  form  of  i^overn- 
ment,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  tJiem  to  serve  a  lon^  novi- 
tiate he  fore  thev  can  he  j)re[)ared  to  enter  npon  th(!  duties 
of  freemen.  Ihe  necessity  of  intelligence,  of  understand- 
ing well  our  peculiar  institutions,  on  tlie  part  of  every  man 
who  is  to  exercise  the  rights  aud  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  citizen,  we  certainly  shall  not  dispute,  whether  the  man 
was  horu  at  home  or  abroad.  J>ut  the  ignorance  of  the  for- 
eigners who  come  here  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Brought  u]) 
under  monarchical  or  aristocratieal  governments,  one  would 
aiaturally  exjK'ct  them  to  be  averse  to  our  democracy,  and 
in  favor  of  institutions  similar  to  those  with  which  thev  had 
been  accustomed.  But  no  complaint  of  this  kind  is  ever 
made  against  them.  Foreigners  who  come  here  and  con- 
demn our  institutions,  show  contempt  for  them,  and  wish 
to  exchange  them  for  institutions  similar  to  those  they  have 
left  behind,  are  in  general  cordially  welcomed,  and  treated 
with  fi^reat  consideration.  The  complaint  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  their  offence  is  in  being  too  democratic,  and  in  wishing 
the  o^overnment  to  be  administered  on  strictlv  democratic 
principles.  It  is  not  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
democracy,  but  their  intelligence  of  it,  that  constitutes  their 
disqualification. 

But  pass  over  this.  The  naturalization  laws,  as  they 
now  are,  require  a  foreigner  to  reside  in  the  country  five 
years  before  he  can  become  a  citizen,  or  be  legally  natural- 
ized. This  is,  in  general,  five  years  after  the  man  has  be- 
<*ome  of  full  age.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  an  emi- 
grant to  this  country,  intending  to  come  here  and  to  make 
this  his  home,  has  before  coming  made  some  inquiries  re- 
:specting  the  country,  the  character  of  its  people,  its  govern- 
ment, and  laws ;  and  he  may  be  judged  to  know  as  much  of 
them  as  in  general  one  of  our  own  boys  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen.    In  most  cases  he  knows  much  more,  but  assume  that 
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he  knows  as  much.  Then  he  and  the  native-born  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  Each  must  wait  five  years  before 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  ;  and 
wlio  will  pretend  to  say  that  a  man  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-six  cannot  learn  as  much  of  what  those  duties- 
are,  as  the  boy  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  ?  The  haw,  as  it 
now  stands,  exacts  in  reality  as  long  a  novitiate  of  the  for- 
eign-born as  of  the  native-born  ;  and  even  on  the  ground  of 
time  to  be  instructed  in  one's  duties,  no  more  needs  to  be 
altered  in  the  case  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

But,  politically  speaking,  this  objection  is  not  the  real  one. 
The  political  leaders,  of  the  Native  American  party,  are 
opposed  to  naturalized  citizens  solely  on  the  ground  that 
these  citizens  do  not  uniformly  vote  on  their  side.  We  do 
not  discover  that  our  politicians  of  either  party  object  to  the 
votes  of  naturalized  citizens  when  given  for  them,  nor  to 
naturalizing  tliem,  if  they  feel  sure  of  their  suffrages.  Why 
not  say  so,  then,  and  let  the  honest  truth  come  out?  Sure- 
ly, honest  men,  high-minded  men,  the  true  nobility  of  tlie 
earth,  as  all  our  political  leaders  are,  can  have  no  objections- 
to  avowing  their  real  intentions,  and  the  real  motives  from 
which  they  act.     Such  men  will  never  show  false  colors ! 

But  the  objection  to  foreigners  is  not  exclusively  politi- 
cal, nor  mainly  political.  Below  tliis  is  another  objection, 
which  operates  chiefly  amongst  the  la])oring  classes.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  especially  of  those  who  live  on  from 
father  to  son  in  the  same  position  and  pursuit,  retain  almost 
forever  their  primitive  prejudices.  These  in  this  country 
are  of  Englisli  descent, — for  we  are  all  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion ;  and  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and 
still  retain,  two  strong  prejudices, — contempt  of  the  Irish 
and  hatred  of  the  French.  There  is  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fact.  The  assistance  the  French  rendered  us  in  the  Rev- 
olution has  mollified  our  feelings  somewliat  towards  them, 
but  we  still  bear  them  no  real  good-will.  But  the  national 
English  contempt  for  the  Irish  has  been  reinforced  in 
America.  The  Yankee  liod-carrier,  or  Yankee  wood-sawyer^ 
looks  down  with  ineffable  contempt  upon  liis  brother  Irish 
hod-carrier  or  Irish  wood-sawyer.  In  his  estimation, 
"  Paddy"  hardl}^  belongs  to  the  human  family.  Add  to 
this  that  the  influx  of  foreign  laborers,  chietiy  Irisli,  in- 
creases the  supply  of  labor,  and  therefore  apparently  lessens 
the  demand,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  labor,  and  you 
have  the  elements  of  a  wide,  deep,  and  inveterate  hostility 
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on  tlic  |):irt  of  ymir  Yankee^  lalxwor  nifninst  yrmr  Irish  labor 
IT,  which  iiiani tests  itself  naturally  in  your  Xativ(!  Amur 
ifau  party.  I  hit  thirt  coiittiiipt  of  the  Irisli,  whicli  we  have 
itili('ti(t'<l  from  our  I*]ii;^lish  aiicestorH,  is  wron^  and  iin- 
«:;iMK'rous.  The  h"ish  do  not  (jrscrN'e  it,  and  it  (hx-s  not  Im*- 
coine  us  to  feel  it.  It  is  a  j»i-ejudiee  dis^raeeful  only  to 
tliose  who  are  ii^oNcrned  hy  it,  and  no  wonls  of  condemna- 
tion ai'e  sut]i(Mently  severe  foi*  the  political  aspirant  \vhr> 
Would  ap(>eal  to  it.  Kvei'V  friend  to  his  country,  every 
ri«;'ht-niindcd  man,  must  frown  u|)on  it,  and  hrand  nfl  an  in- 
cendiary, as  a  public  enemy,  the  demagoi^ue,  whether  in  a 
caucus  speech  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  or  elsewhere,  wdicther 
admii'ecl  by  tlio  wliole  nation  for  his  transcendent  abilities 
or  not,  who  should  seek  to  deepen  it,  or  even  to  keej)  it 
alive. 

But,  after  all,  the  competition,  which  our  native  American 
laborers  so  niucli  dread,  is  far  less  than  tliey  imaiz:ine.  The 
foreiii^n  laborers  do  not,  in  general,  come  directly  into  com- 
petition with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  labor  they  perform 
IS  labor  whicli  native  Americans  could  not  or  would  n*jt 
perfoi'm  themselves.  Then,  the  increased  demand  for  labr)r 
in  other  branches  of  industry,  caused  by  the  works  carried 
on  mainly  by  the  labor  of  foreigners,  fully  compensates, 
perhaps  more  than  compensates,  the  native  American  laborers 
for  any  K;)ss  tliey  may  sustain  in  the  few  cases  of  competi- 
tion whicli  there  really  may  be.  Viewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  influx  of  foreign  laborers  has  very  little,  if  any,  injurious 
effect  on  our  owm  native  laborers.  The  immense  internal  im- 
provements completed  or  in  process  of  completion  would 
never  have  been  attempted,  if  the  reliance  had  been  solely 
on  native  labor,  and,  consequently,  none  of  the  additional 
labor  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  which 
these  improvements  have  stimulated,  would  have  been  in 
demand.  The  laborino:  class,  as  a  class,  has  reallv  trained  in 
the  amount  of  employment  by  the  increase  of  laborers,  and 
of  course,  in  the  price  of  labor.  Labor  begets  the  demand 
for  labor.  Individuals  may  have  suffered  somewhat,  in  some 
particular  branches,  but  upon  the  whole  the  laboring  clas& 
has  been  benefited. 

But  the  real  objection  lies  deeper  yet.  The  Xative  Amer- 
ican party  is  not  a  party  against  admitting  foreigners  to  the. 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  simply  against  admitting  a  certain 
class  of  foreigners.  It  does  not  oppose  Protestant  Germans^ 
Protestant   Englishmen,  Protestant   Scotchmen,  nor  even 
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Protestant  Irislimen.  It  is  really  opposed  only  to  Catholic 
foreigners.  The  party  is  truly  an  anti-Catholic  party,  and 
is  opposed  chiefly  to  the  Irish,  because  a  majority  of  the 
•emigrants  to  this  country  are  probably  from  Ireland,  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  are  Catholics.  If  they  were  Prot- 
-estants,  if  they  could  mingle  with  the  native  population 
and  lose  themselves  in  our  Protestant  sects,  very  little 
opposition  would  be  manifested  to  their  immigration  or  to 
their  naturalization.  But  this  they  cannot  do.  They  are 
Catholics.  They  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  for 
which  they  have  suffered  these  three  hundred  years  more 
than  any  other  people  on  earth.  Being  Catholics,  they  hold 
religion  to  be  man's  primary  concern,  and  the  public  worship 
of  God  an  imperative  duty.  They  accordingly  seek  to  settle 
near  together,  in  a  neighborhood,  where  the  church  may 
rise  in  their  midst,  within  reach  of  the  altar  where  the 
^'  clean  sacrilice"  is  offered  up  daily  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  where  they  can  receive  the  inestimable  services 
of  the  minister  of  God.  Hence,  they  seem,  because  in  this 
respect  their  habits  differ  from  those  of  our  Protestant 
■countrymen,  to  be  a  separate  people,  incapable  even  in  their 
political  and  social  duties  of  fraternizing,  so  to  speak,  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  Here  is  the  first  and  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  opposition  tliey  experience. 

But  deeper  yet  lies  the  old  traditionary  hatred  of  Catho- 
licity. The  majority  of  the  American  people  have  descended 
from  ancestors  who  were  accustomed  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  flesh,  the  w^orld,  the  devil,  and  the  I^ope ;  and 
though  they  have  in  a  great  degree  rejected  the  remains  of 
faith  still  cherished  by  their  Protestant  ancestors,  they  retain 
all  their  hatred  of  the  church.  If  they  believe  nothing 
else,  they  believe  the  pope  is  Antichrist,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon.  When  the  Catholic 
Church  is  in  question,  all  the  infidels  and  nothingarians  are 
sure  to  sympathize  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  Pilate 
and  Herod  are  good  friends,  when  it  concerns  crucifying  the 
Kedeemer  of  men.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be.  Hence, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Amercan  people,  faithful  to  their  tradi- 
tions, are  inveterately  opposed  to  Catholicity,  and  it  is  this 
opposition  that  manifests  itself  in  Native  Americanism,  and 
which  renders  it  so  inexcusable  and  so  dangerous. 

We  presume  there  are  few  who  will  question  this  state- 
ment. The  "  Native  Americans  "  with  whom  we  liave  con- 
versed, all,  to  a  man,  avow  it,  and  the  late  disgraceful  riots 
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and  iHiirdcr  and  Pacrilc^^c  in  PIiil:id«'l|»liia  prove  it.  Tliore, 
no  liai'ni  was  done  1(»  l^rotcstant  tni-t'i<qn'rH.  Hostility  was 
dii"i'c(('(|  sold V  Miiainst  (^atlioljcs.  'I'lu'j  wero  ('atli(j]ics,  who 
wert'  sliot  down  in  the  streets, — (catholic  cliurclieH,  neniina- 
ries,  and  dwi'lliiii^s,  that  were  rifh'd  and  hnrnt.  Kven  the 
most  active  meinhers  of  the;  Native  Ainci'it^an  party,  if  we 
may  \*v  pai'doiu'd  the  Ilihernianism,  arci  in  many  eases 
foreigners.  The  notorious  ex-priest  Jlo^an,  a  foreigner 
and  an  Irishman,  deposed  for  his  immoral  eondnet,  is, 
if  we  are  riiihtly  informcMl,  a  most  Z(;al(jUR  Amative,  and  lias 
been  lecturing  in  this  city  and  vicinity  in  favor  of  Native 
Americanism,  and  we  liave  heai'd  no  Nativist  object  to 
liaving  men  like  him  exercise  the  rights  of  an  American 
citizen.  The  Orangemen,  foreigners  as  they  are,  did  the 
Natives  substantial  service  in  riiiladelpiiia,  as  it  has  been 
said,  and  they  threaten  to  do  the  same  here,  iiP  occasion  serve. 
All  this  proves  that  the  o])position  is  not  to  foreigners,  as 
such,  but  simply  to  Catholics,  and  especially  to  Irish 
Catholics. 

Now  against  this,  we  hardly  need  say,  we  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  constitution,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  country. 
The  constitution  of  this  country  does  not  merely  tolerate 
ditferent  religious  denominations,  ])ut  it  recognizes  and 
guaranties  to  all  men  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  places  all  denominations,  however 
great  or  however  small,  on  the  same  footing  before  the  state, 
and  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of  all  and  of  each.  To  this  the 
faith  of  the  country  is  pledged.  We  say  to  all,  of  all  creeds. 
Come  here  and  demean  yourselves  in  civil  matters  as  s^ood 
citizens,  and  your  respective  faiths  and  modes  of  worship 
•shall  all  alike  be  legally  respected  and  protected.  This  is 
what  we  have  professed ;  of  this  we  make  our  boast ;  and 
this  we  consider  our  chief  title  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  We  have  promised  to  all  the  fullest  conceivable 
religious  liberty.  For  this  we  have  solemnly  pledged  our 
faith  before  the  world  and  before  heaven.  Are  we  prepared 
to  break  our  faith  ? 

But  in  getting  up  a  party  against  any  one  religious  de- 
nomination, are  we  not  breaking  our  faith,  and  perjuring 
•ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men  ?  What  matters  it 
io  honest  men,  whether  we  do  this  directly  or  indirectly  ? 
What  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  passing  a  law 
•excluding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  exercise  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  this  country,  and,  by  our  political  and  other 
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combinations,  rendering  its  exercise  imposssible  ?  What  is^ 
the  difference  between  excluding  Catholics  directly,  and 
treating  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  forced  ta 
exclude  themselves  ? 

Then,  again,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  combining  for 
the  expulsion  or  exclusion  of  Catholics  may  be  gravely  ques- 
tioned. Where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  denominations, 
there  is  safety  for  any  one  only  so  far  as  there  is  safety  for 
all.  Combine  and  suppress  Catholicity  to-day,  and  it  may 
be  some  other  one's  turn  to  be  suppressed  to-morrow.  The 
precedent  established,  the  Catholics  disposed  of,  a  new  com- 
bination may  be  formed  against  the  Methodists,  then  against 
the  Baptists,  then  against  the  Unitarians  and  IJniversalists,. 
and  then  against  the  Episcopalians,  or  for  the  revival  of  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  or  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Cannot 
all  see  that  the  safety  of  each  is  in  protecting  all,  and  suffer- 
ing a  combination  to  be  formed  against  none  ? 

Moreover,  why  should  Protestants  combine  against  Cath- 
olics ?  Have  they  not  the  Bible  and  private  reason  ?  and 
with  these  what  has  a  Protestant  to  apprehend  ?  Is*he  not 
abundantly  able  to  meet  and  vanquish  in  the  fair  field  of 
controversy  the  benighted  and  idolatrous  Papist?  Does  he 
not  believe  that  he  has  truth,  reason,  and  revelation  on  his 
side  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  he  has  all  the  prejudices  and 
nearly  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  population  of  the- 
country  on  his  side  ?  Are  there  not  here  odds  enough  in 
his  favor  ?  What,  then,  does  he  fear  ?  With  all  these  ad- 
vantages, does  he  tremble  before  the  Papist,  and  fear  the 
meeting-house  may  give  place  to  the  church,  the  table  to  the 
altar,  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  Peal  Presence  ?  A  sorry 
compliment  this  to  Protestantism !  a  sorry  compliment  to 
reason,  to  distrust  its  encounter  with  error  in  open  field  and 
fair  combat !  Were  we  Protestants,  as  we  once  were, — but, 
God  be  praised,  are  no  longer, — we  should  blush  to  appeal 
against  Popery  to  any  other  arguments  than  Scripture  and 
reason.  If  with  these  we  could  not  resist  the  spread  of 
Catholicity,  we  should  be  led  to  distrust  the  sacredness  of 
our  cause,  and  to  fear,  that,  after  all,  we  had  not  the  Lord 
on  our  side.  These  political  combinations  betray  the  weak- 
ness of  Protestantism,  not  its  strength  ;  the  doubts,  not  the 
faith,  of  its  upholders.  If  they  are  right  in  their  premises, 
they  need  not  these  combinations  to  suppress  Catholicity ; 
if  they  are  WTong  i«  their  premises,  they  are  warring,  not 
against   a  superstition,  an  idolatry,  as   they   pretend,  but 
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niriiiiiHt  God,  ;iii<l  \vf  Ir;i\('  it  fotliciii  to  (Iccido  what  is  the 
|H'(»|uM*  mi\iih;  l>y  wliidi  tlu-v  sliuwld  ho  dosit^iiafcHl. 

lint  \vr  [\iv  told  that  Cathohcs  are  oppoM^i,  not  hccaiiso 
thcv  ari'  ('atholics  simply,  hut  ht'cause,  heiii^  (JatholicH,  they 
owi'  :iIl('L'"i:iii('o  to  a  fonMi^ii  j)o\vi'r,  and  thcruforo  cannot  ho 
•rood  citi/A-ns.  No  ('atlmlic,  it  is  assninL'<l,  since.  In;  r>\v(!.s 
allcj^iance  to  the  poj)c',  (tan  h(j  l)ound  hy  any  oi)li«;ation  ho 
may  contract  as  a  citizen.  If  we  really  siippcjsod  that  any 
onr  anionic  us  could  he  so  simple  as  to  helievo  this,  we  should 
conti-adict  it.  Ihit  there  are  chari;:es  too  ahsurd  to  need  a 
reply.  The  C/atholic  does,  indeed,  owe  allei^iance  to  the 
]H)[)e  as  the  visihle  head  of  the  churcli,  hut  not  as  visihle 
head  of  the  state.  Whoever  knows  any  thinij;  at  all  of  the 
ohliu^ation  of  the  Catholic  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  knows 
that  it  would  he  as  ahsurd  to  conclude  that  the  Christian, 
hecause  lie  owes  allegiance  to  God,  cannot  he  a  good  citizen, 
nor  true  to  the  ohligations  he  contracts  as  a  citizen  to  the 
state,  as  to  infer  that  a  Catholic  cannot  he  a  good  citizen 
hecause  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  visihle  head  of  his  church. 
So  far  as  this  allegiance  is  a  fact,  and  so  far  as  it  is  operative 
on  the  heart  and  conscience  of  a  Catholic,  it  hinds  him  to  he 
a  peaceful  and  obedient  subject  to  the  state,  a  faithful  and 
conscientious  citizen. 

But  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  we  are  further  told,  is 
incompatible  with  republicanism,  hostile  to  popular  institu- 
tions ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  we  suppose,  that 
Protestantism,  as  the  negative  of  Catholicity,  is  compatible 
with  republican  institutions  and  friendl}^o  popular  freedom. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  difticult  to  prove  this.  The  most  des- 
potic states  in  Europe  are  the  Protestant,  and  in  Switzer- 
land, for  instance,  the  Catholic  cantons  are  the  most  dem- 
ocratic. Despotism  was  hardly  known  in  Europe  prior  to 
the  reformation,  save  in  that  portion  not  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  w^e  very  much  doubt  if  there  be 
at  this  moment  as  much  popular  freedom  in  the  Protestant 
states  of  Europe  as  there  was  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  There  are  really  fewer  checks  on  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  there  is  more  heartless  oppression. 

In  this  country,  the  only  republican  government  that 
Protestantism  can  pretend  ever  to  have  founded  has  been 
established,  but  it  has  not  been  foimded  solely  by  Protes- 
tantism. It  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  first  settlers  came  here,  and  to  the  impossibility,  after 
independence  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed,. 
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of  establishing  any  otlier  than  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  have  existed  as  a  republic  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years.  But  it  needs  no  very  sharp  observation  to 
perceive  that  our  republic  has  virtually  failed  to  accomplish 
the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  that  it  is,  without  some  notable 
change  in  the  people,  destined  either  to  a  speedy  dissolution, 
or  to  sink  into  a  miserable  timocracy,  infinitely  worse  than 
the  most  absolute  despotism.  Protestantism,  if  it  could 
originate,  has  not  proved  itself  able  to  sustain  it. 

We  need  but  glance  at  our  electioneering  contests,  becom- 
ing fiercer  and  fiercer,  more  and  more  demoralizing,  with 
■each  succeeding  election,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The 
election  of  our  presidents  costs  us  more  than  the  whole  civil 
list  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
■election  of  General  Harrison  cost  the  Whigs  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  ex23enditures  of  the  opposite  party 
in  attempting  to  reelect  Mr.  Yan  Buren  were  no  trifle. 
Hardly  less  has  been  expended  in  the  campaign  just  closed. 
This  is  a  tax  no  people  can  bear  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
without  ruin,  and  the  complete  prostration  of  public  and 
private  morality. 

Protestantism,  by  its  principle, — liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment,— may  undoubtedly  seem  to  favor  civil  freedom  ;  and 
that  it  often  attempts  to  establish  free  popular  institutions 
w^e  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  wants  the  virtue  to  sustain  them. 
By  this  same  principle,  it  multiplies  sects  without  number, 
and  virtually  destroys,  by  dividing,  the  moral  force  of  the 
nation.     We  see  tiiis  with  ourselves.     Religion   has  little 
force  in  controlling  our  passions  or  pursuits.    No  one  of  the 
sects   possesses  a  commanding  influence  over  the  people. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  cor- 
rupt passions  of  their  own  depraved  nature.     They  cease 
to  live  for  God,  and  live  only  for  the  world, — to  live  for 
■eternity,  and  live  only  for  time.     They  become  wedded  to 
things  of  this  world,  their  hearts  bent  only  on  wealth  and 
honors.     In  business  the  ruling  passion  is  to  get  rich,  in 
public  life  to  rise  to  places  of  honor  and  emolument,  in 
private  life  to  gain  ease  and  pleasure.     Now,  how  long  can 
a  government,  which  rests  for  its  existence  on  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  exist,  or,  if  exist,  answer  its  end, 
in  a  community  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
carried  away  by  the  dominant  passions,  wealth,  place,  and 
pleasure  ? 

We  may  be  told  that  enlightened  self-interest  will  suffice, 
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— tliiitouly  instruct  tlic  pcoplr  what  is  for  tln-ir  intcrcht,  and 
tilt'}'  will  do  it.  'I'liis  is  |)lausil)lt',  hut  all  L'.\j)cri(Mic(!  provcH 
to  tlio  contrary.  Who  docH  not  know  that  it  in  f(jr  his  real 
interest,  hoth  tor  tiini'  and  eternity,  to  l)e  a  deyout  (jhrin- 
tian'^  And  yet  an;  all  devout  Christians^  The  wisdom 
and  m-udeneo  of  men's  conduct  eiinnot  he  measured  hy  their 
intelliji;enee.  A  corrupt  man  uses  his  intelli<^ence  oidy  hh 
the  minister  of  Ids  corruption.  The  more  you  extend  intel- 
lii;ence,  unless  you  extend  the  moral  restraints  and  inlhuMices 
of  the  i:"ospel  at  tiie  same  time,  the  more  do  you  sharpen 
tlio  intellect  for  eyil.  The  peo[)le  of  tlic  IJiuted  States  are 
far  more  instructed  than  they  were  Hfty  years  ago,  and  yet 
liave  not  iialf  so  nnicli  of  tlie  yirtue  necessary  to  sustain  a 
republican  goyernment.  AVe  are  never  to  expect  men  to 
act  yirtuously,  simply  because  their  understandings  are  con- 
vinced tkat  virtue  is  the  best  calculation.  You  must  make 
them  act  from  a  higher  motive.  Tliey  must  ])e  governed 
by  religion  ;  act  from  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God, — from  a 
deep  sense  of  duty ;  be  meek,  humble,  self-denying  ;  morally 
brave  and  heroic ;  choosing  rather  to  die  a  tliousand  deaths 
than  swerve  from  right  principle,  or  disobey  the  will  of  God  ; 
or  they  wdll  not  practise  the  virtues  without  which  liljcrty 
is  an  empty  name, — a  mere  illusion. 

Now,  Protestantism  never  has  produced,  and  never  can 
produce  the  virtues  without  which  a  republican  govern- 
ment can  have  no  solid  foundation.  It  may  have  good 
words ;  it  may  say  wise  and  even  just  things ;  but  it  wants 
the  unction  of  the  spirit.  It  does  not  reach  and  regenerate 
the  heart,  subdue  the  passions,  and  rene\v  the  spirit.  It  has 
never  produced  a  single  saint,  and  the  virtues  it  calls  forth 
are  of  the  sort  exhibited  by  the  old  heathen  moralists.  It 
praises  the  Bible,  but  studies  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  ; 
boasts  of  spirituality,  but  expires  in  a  vain  formalism.  For 
the  three  hundred  years  it  has  existed,  it  has  proved  itself 
powerful  to  destroy,  but  impotent  to  found  ;  ready  to  begin, 
but  never  able  to  complete.  Whatever  it  claims  that  is  pos- 
itive, abiding,  it  has  inherited  or  borrowed  from  the  ages 
and  the  lands  of  faith.  Its  own  creations  rise  and  vanish 
IS  the  soap-bubbles  blown  by  our  children  in  their  sports. 
It  has  never  yet  shown  itself  able  to  command  human  nature 
or  to  say  to  the  roused  waves  of  passion,  Peace,  be  still.  It 
lulls  the  conscience  with  the  forms  of  faith  and  piety ;  soothes- 
vanity  and  fosters  pride  by  its  professions  of  freedom  ;  but 
leaves  the  passions  all  their  natural  force,  and  permits  the 
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man  to  remain  a  slave  to  all  his  natural  lusts.  It  never  sub- 
dues or  regenerates  nature.  Hence,  throughout  all  Protes- 
tantdom,  the  tendency  is,  to  reproduce  heathen  antiquity, 
with  all  its  cant,  hollowness,  hypocrisy,  slavery,  and  wretch- 
edness,— to  narrow  men's  views  down  to  this  transitory  life 
and  the  fleeting  shows  of  sense,  and  to  make  them  live  and 
labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.  We  appeal  to  England, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Protestant  Germany,  Holland,  and  our 
own  country,  for  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  They  were 
Protestant  traders  who  trampled  on  the  cross  of  Christ  to 
gain  the  lucrative  trade  of  Japan.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  exulta- 
tion we  allude  to  Protestant  worldly-mindedness  and  spiritual 
impotency.  Would  to  God  the  sketch  were  from  fancy,  or 
our  own  diseased  imagination  ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  words.  Protestantism 
teaches  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Christian  virtues.  It 
has  even  some  good  books  on  morals  and  practical  religion. 
Its  clergy  give  good  exhortations,  and  labor,  no  doubt,  in 
good  faith,  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  their  flocks  !  Ko 
doubt,  much  truth,  much  valuable  instruction,  is  given  from 
Protestant  pulpits.  The  Protestant  clergy  take  no  delight 
in  the  state  of  things  they  see  around  them.  They  Avoukl 
gladly  see  Christ  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  they,  no  doul)t, 
would  joyfully  dispense  the  bread  of  life  to  their  famished 
people  ;  and  they  do  dispense  the  best  they  have.  But  alas  I 
how  can  they  dispense  what  they  have  not  received  ?  The 
living  bread  is  not  on  their  communion  table.  They  com- 
municate, according  to  their  own  confession,  only  a  flgure, 
a  shadow^ ;  and  how  shall  the  divine  life  be  nourished  with 
shadows  ?  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  not  that  Protestantism 
does  not  aim  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  to  make  them  pure 
and  holy,  but  that  it  has  no  power  to  do  it.  It  does  not 
control  human  nature,  and  produce  the  fruits  of  a  supernatu- 
ral faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Its  faith  is  merely  an  opinion  or 
persuasion,  its  hope  a  wish,  and  its  charity  natural  philan- 
thropy. It  necessarily  leaves  human  nature  as  it  finds  it, 
and  no  pruning  of  that  corrupt  tree  can  make  it  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  It  is  of  the  earth, — earthy ;  and  it  will  bear 
fruit  only  for  the  earth.  With  unregenerated  nature  in  full 
activity,  w^e  can  have  only  sensuality  and  mammon-worship. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  among  us,  who  are  by  no  means 
favorably  disposed  to  Catholicity,  see  this  and  deplore  it. 
They  say  the  age  has  no  faith.  They  see  the  impotency  of 
Protestantism  ;  that  under  it  all  the  vices  are  sheltered  ;  that, 
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'in  s|>it(i  (»r  il,  all  (ho  (hin;^*'''""'^  passions  niLce  uiiclicrkcd  ; 
and  tlK'vluni  away  in  disj^ust  IVoin  its(!in|>ty  fornin  and  vain 
woi'ds.  Witness  tlio  ivsnoiiso  tliu  ])itin{^  sarcaHins  un<I  witli- 
(•rin»j;  inniN  <»!"  Carlylc  nriiiir  from  tlMJUsandrt  of  hearts  in 
this  ri'))ul)li(;,  tlio  echoes  wliieh  the  ehiselhMl  words  and 
niarhle  sentences  of  Knierson  als(j  hrin;^.  AVitness,  als(j,  tiie 
inovenients  of  the  Conic-oiiters,  tlie  Socialists,  Fourierists, 
(  \.niiniinists.  All  these  see  that  Protestantism  hits  iiothin*; 
i>nt  words,  while  they  want  life,  realities,  not  vain  sniuiJdcrd. 
They  err  most  eujregiously,  no  doubt ;  they  ^o  from  the 
dyinn;  to  the  dead ;  but  their  error  i)roves  the  truth  of  what 
we  advance. 

Now,  assumiuij^  our  view  of  Protestantism  to  be  correct, 
we  demand  how  it  is  to  sustain,  or  w^e,  with  it  alone,  are  to 
sustain  our  republican  government.     Do  we  not  see,  in  this 
o-rowing  love  of  place  and  plunder,  with  this  growing  devo- 
tion   to    wealth,  luxury,    and    pleasure,    with   these    fierce 
electioneering  contests,  one  no  sooner  ended  than  another 
begins,  each  to  be  fiercer  and  more  absor])ing  and  more 
destructive  than  the  last,  and  each  drawing  within  its  vortex 
nearly  the    whole    industrial  interest  of   the  country,  and 
touching  almost  every  man  in  his  honor  and  his  purse,  that 
we  want  the  moral  elements  without  which  a  republic  cannot 
stand  ?      A  republic  can  stand  only  as  it  rests  upon  the  vir- 
tues of  the  people ;  and  these  not  the  mere  natural  virtues 
of  worldly  prudence  and  social  decency,  but  those  loftier 
virtues  which  are  possible  to  human  nature  only  as  elevated 
above  itself   by  the  infused  habit  of   supernatural  grace. 
This  is  a  solemn  fact  to  which  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  close 
our  eyes.     Human  nature  left  to  itself  tends  to  dissolution, 
to   destruction,  decay,  death.     So  does  every  society  that 
rests  only  on  those  virtues  which  have  their  origin,  growth, 
and  maturity  in  nature  alone.     This  is  the  case  with  our 
own  society.     We  have  really  no  social  bond ;  we  have  no 
true  patriotism ;  none  of  that  patience,  that  self-denial,  that 
loyalty  of  soul,  which  is  necessary  to  bind  man  to  man,  each 
to  each,  and  each  to  all.     Each  is  for  himself.     Save  who 
can   {Sauve    qui  peut),  we   exclaim.     Hence    a   universal 
scramble.    Man  overthrows  man,  brother  brother,  the  father 
the  child,  and  the  child  the  father,  the  demagogue  all ;  while 
the  devil  stands  at  a  distance,  looks  on,  and  enjoys  the  sport. 
Tell  us,  ye  who  boast  of   the  glorious   reformation,   if   a 
republican   form   of   government  is  compatible  with  this 
moral  state  of  the  people  ? 
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Even  in  matters  of  education  we  can  do  little  but  sharpen; 
the  wit,  and  render  brother  more  skilful  and  successful  in 
plundering  brother.     With  our  multitude  of  sects,  we  may 
instruct,  but  not  educate.     Our  children  can  have  no  moral 
training,  for  morality  rests  on  theology,  and  theology  on 
faith.     But  faith  is  expelled  from  our  schools,  because  it  is 
sectarian,  and  there  is  no  one  faith  in  the  country  which  can  be 
taught  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  followers  of  a  rival 
faith.     Cut  up  into  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  common  moral  culture  in  the  country,  no  true  religious 
training.     We  give  a  little  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  perhaps  history,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  and  in  the  physical  sciences ;  and  send 
our  children  out  into  the  world,  to  form  their  morals  and 
their  religion  without  other  guide  or  assistant  than  their  own 
short-sighted  reason  and  perverted  passions.     How  can  we 
expect  any  thing  from  such  a  sowing,  but  what  we  reap? 
and  how,  under  Protestantism,  which  broaches  every  thing, 
and  settles  nothing,  raises  all  questions  and  answers  none, 
and  therefore  necessarily  giving  birth  to  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  sects,  each  claiming  with  equal  reason  and  justice  to 
have  the  truth,  and  the  claims  of  all  equally  respected,  as 
they  must  be,  by  the  government,  is  this  terrible  evil  to  be 
remedied  ?    Protestantism  is  just  a-going  to  remedy  it ;  but, 
alas  !  it  does  not  succeed.     It  reminds  us  of  a  remark  by  a 
lady  eating  vegetable  oysters, — "  I  always  seem,  when  I  eat 
vegetable  oysters,  as  if  I  was  just  a-going  to  taste  of  an 
oyster."    So,  when  we  examine  Protestantism,  hear  its  loud 
professions,  witness  its  earnest  strivings,  and  observe  each 
new  sect  it  gives  birth  to,  we  say  it  is  the  lady  eating  vege- 
table oysters.    It  seems  to  itself  that  it  is  just  going  to  light 
upon  the  truth,  and  to  hit  upon  some  plan  by  which  it  can 
remove  the  terrible  evils  it  sees  and  deplores,  and  call  forth 
the  virtues  it  owns  to  be  necessary  ;  but,  alas !  it  is  only  just 
a-going  to  taste  the  oyster :  it  never  quite  tastes  it. 

These  facts,  which  we  me^ition,  are  seen  and  felt  by  large 
numbers  in  our  midst.  Quiet,  peaceable,  but  observing  and 
reflecting  men  look  on  and  observe  our  doings,  and  say  to 
themselves,  "  This  republicanism,  after  all,  is  a  mere  delu- 
sion. It  is  all  very  line,  no  doubt,  in  theory,  but  exceedingly 
hateful  in  practice.  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  others, 
were  wiser  than  Jefferson  and  Madison.  So  large  a  repub- 
lic, with  such  frequency  of  elections,  and  so  many  thousands 
depending  on  the  fate  of  an  election  for  their  very  means 
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of  subsiHtoiice,  flo  many  ins  afraid  of  Ixmii;^  turiiod  out,  ro 
many  oufs  aiixioUH  to  he  turiUMl  in,  and  the;  niiinl>or  ojudi 
year  iucrcasinij;  witli  the  extent  and  popidation  of  th(;  e.onn- 
try, — well,  let  the  repnhlic  stand  if  it  can,  hut  a  clian^ci  to 
a  monarchy  will  soon  Ix;  incn-itahlo."  There  are  m(;n  who 
so  reason,  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  (h^Hpicahle ;  nor  are 
tlu'y  fairly  answered  hy  our  Fourth  of  dulv  ^lorificatiouH, 
or  hurrahs  for  Democracy,  Vive  la  KepuUhjue  !  Vive  la 
Democniile !  Vive  la  Lihi'Ttt'  !  We  do  not  a^rce  with 
them  ; — far  from  it;  hut  we  should  aj^ree  with  them,  if  we 
-saw  nothing  hetter  for  our  rej)uhlic  than  l^rotestantism. 
Protestants  as  they  are,  we  say  they  reason  c<jrrectly,  an*!  if 
the  reliirion  of  the  country  remains  Protestant  for  fifty  years 
longer,  facts  will  prove  it. 

Ihit  with  Catholicity  the  republic  may  be  sustained,  not 
because  the  Catholic  Church  enjoins  this  form  of  govern- 
ment or  that,  but  because  she  nourishes  in  tlie  hearts  of  lier 
<diildren  the  virtues  wdiich  render  popular  liberty  both 
desirable  and  practicable.  The  Catholic  Church  meddles 
directly  with  no  form  of  government.  She  leaves  each 
people  free  to  adopt  such  form  of  government  as  seems  to 
themselves  good,  and  to  administer  it  in  their  own  way. 
Her  chief  concern  is  to  fit  men  for  beatitude,  and  this  she 
•can  do  under  any  or  all  forms  of  government.  But  the 
rspirit  she  breathes  into  men,  the  graces  she  communicates, 
the  dispositions  she  cultivates,  and  the  virtues  she  produces, 
are  such,  that,  while  they  render  even  arbitrary  forms  of 
government  tolerable,  fit  a  people  for  asserting  and  main- 
taining freedom.  In  countries  where  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional checks  on  power,  she  remedies  the  evil  by  imposing 
moral  restraints  on  its  exercise,  by  inspiring  rulers  with  a 
^sense  of  justice  and  the  public  good.  Where  such  checks 
do  exist,  she  hallows  them  and  renders  them  inviolable.  In 
a  republic  she  restrains  the  passions  of  the  people,  teaches 
them  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  moderates  their  desires, 
weans  their  affections  from  the  world,  frees  them  from  the 
dominion  of  their  own  lusts,  and,  by  the  meekness,  hmnility, 
loyalty  of  heart  which  she  cherishes,  disposes  them  to  the 
practice  of  those  public  virtues  which  render  a  republic 
^ecm*e.  She  also  creates  by  her  divine  charity  a  true  equal- 
ity. [N'o  republic  can  stand  where  the  dominant  feeling  is 
pride,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  assertion  "I  am  as 
^ood  as  you."  It  must  be  based  on  love ;  not  on  the  deter- 
mination to  defend  our  own  rights  and  interests,  but  on  the 
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fear  to  encroach  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.  But 
this  love  must  be  more  than  the  mere  sentiment  of  philan- 
thropy. This  sentiment  of  philanthropy  is  a  very  unsub- 
stantial affair.  Talk  as  we  will  about  its  excellence,  it  never 
goes  bej'ond  love  to  those  who  love  us.  We  love  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  hate  our  enemies.  This  is  all  we 
do  as  philanthropists.  All  the  fine  speeches  we  make 
beyond — about  the  love  of  humanity,  and  all  that — are  fine 
speeches.  Phiianthropy  must  be  exalted  into  the  supernat- 
ural virtue  of  charity,  before  it  can  become  that  love  which 
leads  us  to  honor  all  men,  and  makes  us  shrink  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  interests  of  any  man,  no  matter  how 
low  or  how  vile.  We  must  love  our  neighbor,  not  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  God's  sake, — the  child,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Father ;  then  w^e  can  love  all,  and  joyfully  make  the  most 
painful  sacrifices  for  them.  It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  this  sublime  charity  has  ever  been 
found  or  can  be  found. 

The  Catholic  Church  also  cherishes  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, a  loftiness  and  dignity  of  soul,  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  popular  freedom.  It  ennobles  every  one  of 
its  members.  The  lowest,  the  humblest  Catholic  is  a  member 
of  that  church  w^hich  was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  ; 
wliich  has  subsisted  for  eighteen  hundred  years ;  w^iich  has 
in  every  age  been  blessed  with  signal  tokens  of  the  Redeem- 
er's love ;  w^hich  counts  its  saints  by  millions  ;  and  the  blood 
of  whose  martyrs  has  made  all  earth  hallowed  ground.  He 
is  admitted  into  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  faithful  of  all 
ages  and  climes,  and  every  day,  throughout  all  the  earth, 
the  universal  church  sends  up  her  prayers  for  him,  and  all 
the  church  above  receives  them,  and,  with  her  own,  bears 
them  as  sweet  incense  up  before  the  throne  of  the  almighty 
and  eternal  God.  He  is  a  true  nobleman,  more  than  the  peer 
of  kings  or  Csesars ;  for  he  is  a  child  of  the  King  of  kings,  and, 
if  faithful  unto  death,  heir  of  a  crown  of  life,  eternal  in 
the  heavens,  that  fadeth  not  away.  Such  a  man  is  no  slave. 
His  soul  is  free ;  he  looks  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
Can  tyrants  enslave  liim?  Ko,  indeed  ;  not  because  he  will 
turn  on  the  tvrant  and  kill,  but  because  he  can  die  and  reio-n 
for  ever.  What  were  a  mere  human  tyrant  before  a  nation 
of  such  men  ?  Who  could  establish  arbitrary  government 
over  them,  or  subject  them  to  unwholesome  or  iniquitous 
laws  ? 

Here  is  our  hope  for  our  republic.     We  look  for  our 
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pnfoty  to  tlio  sproa<l  of  (^atlir»licity.  AV^o  rondor  Folic]  and 
iiu|)('rislial>k'  our  iVi.'o  iiihlitwtioiiH  junt  in  proixirtioii  an  wo 
(^xttiiul  the  kiiij^doni  of  (lod  iiinoiig  our  j)eoj)le,  and  chtjil)- 
lisli  ill  tiiuir  hcartH  the  rei^ii  of  justice  and  charity.  And 
lit'rc,  tiicn,  is  our  answer  to  thosi;  win*  tell  us  ( 'atliolieitv  \6 
ineoni[):itil)le  witli  free  institutions.  IIV  Ull  ihcin  t/idt  they 
cannot  maintain  free  in8titutio7i8  withmit  it.  It  is  not  a  f  rco 
government  that  makes  a  free  people,  but  a  free  ])eople  that 
makes  a  free  i;'overn men t ;  and  we  know  tk>  free(h)m  mil  that 
wherewith  tlie  !Son  makes  free.  You  must  he  free  within, 
before  you  can  bo  free  without.  They  wlio  war  ac^ainst  the 
eliurcli,  because  tliey  fancy  it  hostile  to  tlieir  civil  freedom, 
are  as  mad  as  those  wicked  ffews  who  nailed  tlieir  Jiedccmer 
to  the  cross.  But  even  now,  as  then,  God  be  thanked,  fi-(jm 
the  cross  ascends  the  prayer,  not  in  vain,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

As  to  the  effect  this  Native  American  party  may  have  on 
the  church,  or  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  this  country,  we 
have  no  fears.  We  know  it  is  a  party  formed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  land.  Protestantism, 
afraid  to  meet  the  champions  of  the  cross  in  fair  and  oi)en 
debate,  conscious  of  her  weakness  or  unskilfulness  in  ara-u- 
ment,  true  to  her  ancient  mstmcts,  resorts  to  the  civil  arm, 
and  hopes  by  a  series  of  indirect  legislation — for  she  dare 
not  attempt  as  yet  any  direct  legislation — to  maintain  her 
predominance.  But  this  gives  us  no  uneasiness.  We  know 
in  whom  we  believe,  and  are  certain.  We  see  these  move- 
ments, we  comprehend  their  aim,  and  we  merely  ask  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Why  have  the  gentiles  raged,  and 
the  people  devised  vain  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stood  up,  and  the  princes  met  together,  against  the  Lord, 
and  against  his  Christ.  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder, 
and  let  us  cast  their  yoke  from  us.  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall  deride  them. 
Then  shall  he  spieak  to  them  in  his  anger,  and  trouble  them 
in  his  rage."  Ps.  ii.  1-5.  They  wage  an  unequal  contest 
who  wage  war  against  the  church  of  the  living  God,  who 
hath  said  to  its  Head,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  gentiles. 
for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession."  lb.,  7,  8.  These  may  combine  to  put 
down  Catholicity,  form  leagues  against  it,  enlist  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth  against  it ;  but  w^hat  then  ?  Xero  tried 
to  crush  it  in  its  infancy.     Diocletian  tried  it.     And  Xero^ 
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and  Diocletian  have  passed  away,  and  their  mighty  empire 
has  crumbled  to  pieces  and  dissolved,  leaving  scarce  "  a 
wrack  behind  ;  "  yet  the  cliurch  has  lived  on,  and  the  succes- 
sor of  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  inherited  a  power  before 
which  that  of  Kome  in  her  proudest  day  was  merely  the 
dust  in  the  balance.  Pagan  and  Saracen  tried  to  crush  it, 
but  pagan  and  Saracen  are  scattered  before  its  glory  as  the 
morning:  mist  before  the  risinpf  sun.  Heretic  and  schismatic 
have  tried  to  exterminate  it, — Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Henry 
of  England,  like  the  great  dragon  whose  tail  drew  after  it 
a  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  their  own  children 
are  rising  up  and  cursing  their  memory.  The  powers  of  the 
earth  have  tried  to  do  it, — Xapoleon,  the  Colossus  who  be- 
strided  Europe,  and  made  and  unmade  kings  in  mere 
pastime  ;  but  Napoleon,  from  the  moment  he  dared  lay  his 
hand  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  loses  his  power,  and  goes  to 
die  at  last  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  barren  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Jew,  pagan,  Saracen,  heretic,  schismatic,  infidel,  and  lawless 
power  liave  all  tried  their  hand  against  the  church.  The 
Lord  has  held  them  in  derision.  He  has  been  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about  her,  and  proved  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
that  no  w^eapon  formed  against  her  shall  prosper ;  for  he 
guards  the  honor  of  his  spouse  as  his  own.  Let  the  ark  ap- 
pear to  jostle,  if  it  will ;  we  reach  forth  no  hand  to  steady 
it,  and  fear  no  harm  that  may  come  to  it.  The  church  has 
survived  all  storms ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  are  impotent  against  it.  It  is  not  for  the  friends  of 
the  church  to  fear,  but  for  those  who  war  against  her,  and 
fieek  her  suppression.  It  is  for  them  to  tremble, — not  before 
the  arm  of  man,  for  no  human  arm  will  be  raised  against 
them ;  but  before  that  God  whose  church  they  outrage,  and 
w^hose  cause  they  seek  to  crush.  The  Lord  hath  promised 
his  Son  the  gentiles  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  his  possession.  He  must  and  will  have  this 
nation.  And  throughout  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
glorious  land  shall  his  temples  rise  to  catch  the  morning  sun 
and  reflect  his  evening  rays,  and  holy  altars  shall  be  erected, 
and  the  "  clean  sacrifice  "  shall  be  offered  daily,  and  a  de- 
lighted people  shall  bow  in  humility  before  them,  and  pour 
out  their  hearts  in  joyous  thanksgiving  ;  for  so  hath  the  Lord 
spoken,  and  his  word  shall  stand. 

So  far  as  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, we  look  upon  this  anti-Catholic  party  with  no  appre- 
hension.    If  we  deprecate  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  it 
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is  for  tlio  sake  of  those  ini8<;ui(lL'(l  citizcnfl  wlio  may  nnito 
to  form  it.  It  is  Ixvauso  \vr,  soo  tlu;  tcrrihh;  in jiiHticci  of 
which  tlii'j  rt'iuh'T  tlicMiiKelvos  t^iiilty,  and  tijo  awiiil  judg- 
ments tht^y  may  provoke.  We  say  to  them,  as  St.  JiiHtiii 
Martyr  said  to  the  Roman  emperors,  "  Take  lieed  how  you 
licarkcn  ou\y  to  unjust  accusiitions  ;  fear  lest  an  (ixeessivc 
complaisance  for  superstitious  men,  a  haste  as  blind  as  rash, 
old  prejudices  which  have  no  foundation  but  calumny,  may 
cause  you  to  pronounce  a  terrible  sentence  a^^ainst  your- 
selves. As  for  us,  nobody  can  liarm  us,  unless  we  iianri 
ourselves,  unless  we  ourselves  become  guilty  of  some  injus- 
tice. You  may  indeed  kill  us,  but  you  cannot  injure  us." 
It  is  for  our  countrymen,  who  will  render  themselves  guilty 
of  gross  wrong,  of  terrible  sin,  that  we  fear.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  an  unholy  cause,  and,  if  they  persist,  cannot  fail  to 
draw  dowMi  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God  upon  their 
guilty  heads.  They  can  shoot  us  down  in  the  streets ;  they 
may  break  up  our  schools  and  seminaries ;  they  may  dese- 
crate and  burn  our  churches.  Such  things  have  been,  and 
may  be  again  ;  but  it  becomes  those  \vho  have  been  and  may 
be  the  perpetrators  of  such  things  to  pause  and  ask  them- 
selves what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of ;  and  how,  in  that 
day  of  solemn  reckoning  w^hicli  must  come  to  us  all,  they 
w411  answer  the  inexorable  Judge  for  their  abuse,  their 
riots,  their  murder,  and  their  sacrilege.  As  they  love  their 
owai  souls,  and  desire  good,  w^e  entreat  them  to  bew^are  how 
they  plunge  deeper  in  sin,  and  rekindle  the  torch  of  perse- 
cution. For  their  sakes,  not  for  ours,  we  pray  them  to 
pause  before  they  go  further,  and  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  Son  of  God. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1848.] 

Unless  the  estimable  and  accomplished  translator  has 
greatly  improved  upon  his  author,  M.  Briancourt  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  writers  attached  to  the  school  of  Asso- 
ciation with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  appears  to  be 
sincere,  earnest,  gentle,  and  philanthropic ;  and  he  writes 
with  ability,  ease,  vivacity,  and  grace.  His  pages  have, 
comparatively,  little  of  that  barbarous  terminology  which 
renders  the  writers  of  the  associationists,  in  general,  so 
forbidding  to  all  but  adepts.  If  we  had  the  least  conceiva- 
ble sympathy  with  his  doctrines  and  schemes,  we  could  read 
him  with  pleasure,  and,  at  times,  with  admiration  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  regard  his  little  work  as  the  best  summary  of  the 
plans  and  hopes  of  his  school  which  has  as  yet  appeared. 

But  the  more  able,  skilful,  and  fascinating  is  a  writer,  the 
more  dangerous  and  carefully  to  be  eschewed  are  his 
writings,  if  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  false  and  mis- 
chievous theories.  Error,  though  reason  be  free  to  combat 
it,  is  never  harmless,  any  more  than  poison,  because  its  anti- 
dote may  be  known  and  at  hand.  It  may,  upon  the  whole, 
be  more  prudent  to  allow  it  free  course,  than,  by  attempting 
its  suppression  by  force,  to  run  the  risk  of  also  suppressing 
the  truth;  but  however  that  may  or  may  not  be,  the  publi- 
cation of  error  is  always  an  evil  which  no  freedom  of  its 
contradictory  truth  can  ever  wholly  prevent  or  overcome.  !N"o 
man  ever  puts  forth  a  system  of  unmixed  falsehood  ;  and 
the  currency  his  error  gains  is  always  by  virtue  of  the  truth 
he  mixes  with  it,  and  which  he  misinterprets  and  misapplies. 
To  unravel  his  web  of  sophistry,  to  pick  out  his  tangled 
yarn,  or  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  is  a  task  of 
no  small  difficulty,  and  requires  a  patience  of  investigation, 
habits  of  nice  discrimination  and  of  close  and  rigid  reason- 
ing, which  can  be  expected  only  from  the  gifted  and  thor- 
oughly disciphned  few,  and  rarely  even  from  these.  An 
error  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  in  a  popular  form,  and 
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olotliod  witli  a  l»i'Illiaiil  an<l  captivating^  divHs,  wliicli,  nover- 
(lu'k'ss,  is  nut  to  Ix'.  rdiitiMl,  nor  it.s  truth,  which  ^ivcs  it 
currency,  separatcil  IVmn  tho  falsehood  wliidi  runders  it 
mischievous,  without  K)n^,  ehihorate,  and  abstruse  reasonin<^, 
suhtih^  distinctions,  and  exact  dciinitions,  l)ey<>nd  the  capac- 
ity of  the  jrcnerality,  usually  held  hy  them  in  detestation, 
and  of  wliich  they  are  always  imj)atient.  I>ut  even  if  the 
refutation  could  be  prefiented  in  a  })oj)ular  form,  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  embraced  the  error  would  not  pi'otit  by 
it.  Having  adoj)ted  the  error  and  committed  themselves  to 
it,  tlic}^  arc  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  thinijj  which  may  be 
uri^ed  ai^ainst  it,  lest  perchance  it  may  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  conviction,  mortify  their  ])i-ide,  or  affect  unfa- 
vorably their  re})utation.  Hence  it  is  that  nothin<^  is  more 
ditHcult  than  to  recall  or  repress  an  error  once  fairly  in  cir- 
culation. Hence  it  is  that  we  can  never  allow  ourselves  to 
commend  a  work,  however  kindly  disposed  we  may  be 
towards  its  author,  wdiich,  in  our  judgment,  or  according  to 
the  rule  of  judgment  we  are  bound  to  follow,  teaches  a  false 
doctrine  or  proposes  a  visionary  scheme.  The  reading  of 
such  works,  when  not  absolutely  hurtful,  is  unprotitable, 
and  no  man  can  justify  it,  unless  it  be  to  refute  them,  and 
guard  the  public  against  their  dangerous  tendencies.  The 
associationists,  then,  must  not  be  surprised,  if  we  notice  M. 
Briancourt's  work  only  to  censure  it. 

That  M.  Briancourt's  doctrine  is  unsound,  no  argument 
is  needed  to  prove.  No  man,  who  proposes  a  doctrine 
wdiicli  reverses  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  settled, 
is  ever  entitled  even  to  a  hearing.  He  who,  on  his  own 
authority,  gives  the  lie  to  all  men,  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
gives  to  every  man  the  best  of  all  possible  human  reasons 
for  giving  the  lie  to  him.  If  reason  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
reason  of  all  ages  and  nations  overrides  his  ;  if  it  is  not  to 
be  trusted,  he  has  no  authority  for  what  he  proposes.  He 
places  himself  in  an  aw^kward  position,  who,  asserting  the 
authority  of  reason,  yet  opposes  his  ow^n  reason  to  the  rea- 
son of  all  men.  He  must  be  a  bold  man,  a  man  of  un- 
bounded self-confidence,  the  very  sublime  of  egotism,  who 
dares  pretend,  that,  on  his  reason  alone,  the  whole  world 
may  be  rationally  convicted  of  having  blundered.  They 
have  all  the  attributes  he  can  claim  ;  why,  then,  assume  that 
they  have  all  blundered,  and  that  he  alone  has  hit  upon  the 
truth  ?  Truth  is  revealed  to  the  humble  and  childlike,  not 
to  the  proud  and  arrogant ;  and  who  is  prouder  or  more  ar- 
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rogant  than  he  wlio  claims  to  be  superior  to  all  men,  to  be 
the  only  man  of  his  race  who  has  perceived  what  is  tnie 
and  good  ? 

Discoveries,  like  the  one  Fourier  professes  to  have  made^ 
are  not  in  the  order  of  human  experience.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  race  analogous  ta 
them.  Discoveries,  which  reverse  what  the  race  had  hith- 
erto regarded  as  the  settled  order,  have  never  yet,  so  far  as 
history  goes,  been  made  in  any  department  of  life, — in  re- 
ligion, in  morals,  in  politics,  or  in  social  and  industrial  ar- 
rangements. Every  man,  who  has  come  forward  with  any 
such  pretended  discovery,  has  failed  to  gain  a  verdict  in  hi& 
favor,  and  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  been  finally 
condemned  either  as  deceiving  or  as  deceived,  or  both  at 
once.  M.  Charles  Fourier,  a  man,  if  you  will,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary intellect,  and  of  philanthropic  aims, — although^ 
we  confess,  we  find  in  his  writings  only  wild  extravagance, 
and  a  pride,  an  egotism,  which  amount  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  insanity, — professes,  not,  indeed,  to  have  invented, 
but  to  have  discovered^  the  law  of  a  new  social  and  indus- 
trial world.  This  law  he  professes  to  have  drawn  out  and 
scientifically  established  in  all  its  ramifications ;  and  he  and 
his  followers  propose  to  reorganize  society  and  industry 
according  to  its  provisions.  Similar  pretensions  have  often 
been  made,  now  in  one  department  of  life,  now  in  another ; 
but  has  one  of  them  ever  succeeded  ?  Is  there  one  of  them 
that  has  not  been  finally  adjudged,  at  best,  to  be  only  vis- 
ionary ?  Is  there  on  record  a  single  instance  of  a  funda- 
mental reorganization  of  society,  industry,  or  even  of  gov- 
ernment, that  has  ever  been  effected  ?  Have  not  all  wha 
have  labored  for  such  reorganization  been  opposed  by  their 
age  and  nation  ?  And  can  the  associationists  name  an  in- 
stance in  which  posterity  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  con- 
temporaries? They  cannot  do  it.  We  are  aware  of  the 
instances  they  will  cite ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  to  the  pur- 
pose. Why,  then,  suppose  the  whole  order  of  human  ex- 
perience is  reversed,  or  departed  from,  in  the  case  of  M. 
Charles  Fourier?  The  fact  \^^  fundamental  changes  in  tlie 
religious,  moral,  social,  political,  or  industrial  order  of  man- 
kind— changes  which  throw  off  the  old  order,  and  establish 
a  new  order  in  their  place — never  have  been,  and,  it  requires 
no  great  depth  of  philosophy  to  be  able  to  say,  never  can 
be,  effected,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  a  supernatural 
cause.     When  attempted,  they  may  go  so  far  as  to  break  up 
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the  old  order,  never  so  far  iifl  to  introduce  and  OKfaMiKli  a 
new  ordi'r.  ^[an  can  be  a  dcKtroyer ;  lie  can  never  Ixr  a 
Ckkator. 

Hut  those  considerationfl,  however  conchiHive  in  th(,'m- 
eelves,  will  not,  we  are  aware,  have  much  weight  with  tlu? 
associationists.  The  associationists  are  accustoHKMl  to  oilw.r 
nrinciplcri  of  reasoninj^  ;  tiiey  have,  underlying  their  npeeu- 
lations,  a  philosophy  of  man  and  society  whi(!h  creates  in 
their  minds  a  presumption  in  favor  of  Fourierism.  With 
them,  it  is  an  ar<i:ument  in  favor  of  a  proposition,  that  it  is 
novel;  and  an  arij^ument  against  it,  that  it  is  ancient.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  them  more  reasonable  beforehand,  or  more  in 
accordance  with  what  the  order  of  human  experience  author- 
izes them  to  expect,  than  tliat  such  a  discovery  as  Fourier's 
should  be  made,  and  that  the  changes  he  proposes  should  be 
practicable.  It  is  useless,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to 
controvert  them  on  this  point, — and  if  we  would  reach 
them,  with  the  hope  of  doing  them  any  good,  we  must  enter 
with  them  into  an  examination  of  their  doctrine  or  scheme, 
upon  its  merits.  This  we  willingly  attempt ;  for  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  associationists  in  tliis  country  have 
been  our  intimate  personal  friends,  and  we  regard  them  as 
sincere,  and  as  honestly  desirous  of  doing  all  in  their  power 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  We  believe  they  are 
men  who  have  a  certain  loyalty ;  and  w^ho  have  no  bigoted 
attachment  to  this  or  that  method  of  serving  mankind,  but 
are  willing  to  change  the  method  they  now  insist  upon  for 
another,  the  moment  they  see  a  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
We  do  not  believe  them  unw^illing  to  look  upon  the  question 
as  still  an  open  question,  or  that  they  have  much  of  that 
foolish  pride  which  binds  persons  to  a  cause  simply  for  the 
reason  that  they  stand  committed  to  it  before  the  public. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  to  enter  somewhat 
into  the  merits  of  their  doctrine  and  schemes  ;  and,  as  what 
we  shall  say  is  said  in  good  faith,  we  trust  they  will  receive 
it  in  good  faith,  and  frankly  accept  it,  or  show  us  good  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  it. 

We  begin  by  asking,  What  is  the  end  the  associationists* 
propose,  or  what  is  it  they  seek  to  effect  ?  The  means  we 
understand  very  well ;  they  are,  the  organization  of  labor 
and  association,  according  to  a  given  plan.  But  before  we 
can  decide  on  the  means,  we  must  understand  the  end  pro- 
posed, so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  end  is  de- 
sirable, a  good  end.     After  that,  we  may  proceed  to  deter- 
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.nine  whether  the  means  are  adequate,  whether  by  adopting 
tliem  we  can,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  secure  the  end. 
Unless  we  know  what  is  the  end  proposed,  and  know 
whetlier  it  be  good  or  not  good,  we  walk  by  conjecture,  not 
by  science.  But  the  associationists  propose  their  doctrine, 
not  as  a  theory,  or  as  a  system  of  belief,  but  as  a  science. 
They  must,  then,  in  the  outset,  show  us  clearly  the  end  pro- 
posed, and  establish,  not  conjecturally,  not  hypothetically, 
but  scientifically^  that  the  end  is  good,  and  therefore,  one 
which  it  is  lawful  to  seek. 

1.  What,  then,  is  the  ispecific  end  tjiey  propose  ?  We  do 
not  find  in  their  writings  as  clear,  distinct,  and  specific  an 
answer  to  this  question  as  is  desirable.  They  answer  gen- 
erally, not  specifically.  Tlieir  answer,  as  we  collect  it,  is, — 
''  The  end  we  propose  is,  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now 
hinder  its  fulfihnent,  and  to  gather  round  man  the  circum- 
stances which  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny  on  this 
globe ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  enable  man  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  present  existence."  Thus  stated,  we  of  course  have  no 
objection  to  the  end  proposed.  The  good  of  a  being  is  its 
destiny,  or  the  end  for  which  it  exists ;  and  to  seek  to  enable 
a  being  to  fulfil  its  destiny,  or  gain  that  end,  is  to  seek  its 
ofood.  So  the  end  for  which  man  exists  in  this  world  is  his 
good  in  relation  to  his  existence  here;  and  to  labor  to  enable 
him  to  gain  that  end  is  to  labor  for  his  good,  and  his  only 
good  here.  Thus  far,  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  quarrel 
with  the  associationists. 

But  a  general  answer  to  a  specific  question  is  no  answer 
at  all ;  for  the  general  has  formal  existence  only  in  the  special. 
We  must,  therefore,  ask  again.  What  is  the  specific  end  pro- 
posed ?  To  answer.  To  remove  evil,  and  to  secure  good, 
is  not  enough  ;  for  the  question  remains,  What  is  evil  ?  what 
is  good  ?  Evil,  you  say,  is  that  which  prevents,  or  in  some 
way  hinders  or  retards,  the  fulfilment  of  one's  destiny.  Very 
true  ;  but  what  is  it  that  does  that  ?  This  is  the  question  we 
want  answered.  We  find  in  the  writings  of  the  association- 
ists graphic  descriptions  of  the  actual  state  of  society, — 
what  they  call  Civilization^ — and  brilliant  pictures  of  the 
life  men  will  live  in  Harmony^  or  the  new  world  they  pro- 
pose ;  and  it  is  from  these  we  must  collect  what,  in  their 
view,  is  evil,  or  opposed  to  man's  destiny  on  this  globe,  and 
what  they  suppose  is  good,  that  is,  its  fulfilment,  or  favora- 
ble to  its  fulfilment.  In  recrard  to  the  latter,  we  find  the 
chief  place  assigned  to  wealth  and  luxury,  two  things  which 
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I'miiiIci-  assorts  ])()sitivoly,  jigairi  and  apiii),  aro  absolutely 
iii(li>|>('iisal)l(i  to  the  fiilliliiu'nl  of  our  (l(*stiny  ;  in  regard  to 
i\\v  foi-mor,  wo  lind  omnnorat('(l,  aiiiou^  tlio  evils  of  oiviliza- 
tiou,  tlu^  povertij  of  tho  <^roat  mjiss  of  tlio  people,  and  nu- 
attractive  labor.  Jt  is  fair,  tlien,  to  say,  tbat  ])overty  and 
unattractive  labor :n'(^  evils,  in  tin*  judi^-montof  tin;  associaliori- 
ists.  J^abor  itself  thoy  cannot  i"e<^ard  as  evil,  because  they 
propose  to  continue  it  in  their  new  world.  'J'he  evil,  then, 
IS  in  its  unnttractivencss, — that  is,  in  our  beinj^  l)ound  or 
forced  to  labor  against  our  inclinations,  or  to  do  that  to 
which  we  are  more  or  less  averse.  Ihitthis  can  be  evil  only 
on  condition  that  it  is  an  evil  to  bounder  the  necessity  of 
actino^  aii^ainst  our  inclinations.  If  this  be  accepted,  good  is 
in  being  free  to  follow  our  inclinations;  evil  in  being  com- 
pelled or  bound  to  act  against  them.  On  what  authority 
does  this  principle  rest  ? 

Moreover,  is  it  certain  that  poverty,  in  itself  considered, 
is  evil,  or  opposed  to  our  destiny  ?  Where  is  the  proof  ? 
"Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  relative  terms,  unless  the  term 
poverty  be  restricted  to  those  who  have  not  even  so  much 
as  their  will  which  is  their  own,  and  then  we  should  be 
obliged  to  predicate  wealth  of  all  who  possess  something, 
however  little.  But  the  associationists  do  not  so  restrict  the 
sense  of  the  word,  for  they  include,  in  the  number  of  the 
poor,  people  who  have  something  of  their  own,  at  least  their 
will  and  bodily  activity.  What,  then,  is  the  real  distinction 
between  wealth  and  poverty?  Where  draw  the  line,  so 
that  the  rich  shall  all  be  on  one  side,  and  all  the  poor  on 
the  other  ?  John  Jacob  Astor  is  said,  when  told  of  a  man 
who  had  just  retired  from  business  with  half  a  million,  to 
have  remarked,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  poor  man 
might  be  just  as  happy  if  he  w^ere  rich !  To  John  Jacob 
Astor,  the  man  worth  half  a  million  was  a  poor  man ;  to 
most  men,  he  would  be  a  rich  man.  One  man  counts  him- 
self poor,  in  the  possession  of  thousands  ;  another  feels  him- 
self rich,  if  he  have  a  coarse  serge  robe,  a  crust  of  bread,  and 
water  from  the  spring.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  rich,  which 
the  poor  man  ?  If  the  Italian  lazzaroni,  the  scandal  of 
thrifty  Englishmen  and  Yankees,  have  what  contents  them, 
or  are  contented  with  what  suffices  for  the  present  moment, 
unsolicitous  for  the  next,  wherein  are  they  poorer  than  our 
*'  merchant  princes,"  who  have  a  multitude  of  wants  they 
cannot  satisfy?  and  wherein  would  you  enrich  them,  by  in- 
creasing their  possessions,  if  you  increased  their  wants  in  the 
same  ratio  ? 
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But  pass  over  this  difficulty.  Suppose  you  have  some  in- 
variable standard  by  which  to  determine  who  are  the  poor 
and  who  are  the  rich  ;  whence  does  it  follow  that  poverty  is 
in  itself  an  evil  ?  Many  emperors,  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and 
innumerable  saints,  have  voluntarily  abandoned  wealth,  and 
chosen  poverty,  even  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  have  any 
thing  to  call  their  own.  Is  it  certain  that  these  have  acted  a 
foolish  part,  abandoned  good,  and  inflicted  evil  on  them- 
selves ?  If  not,  how  can  you  say  poverty  is  in  itself  an  evil  ? 
Do  you  say,  poverty  breeds  discontent,  and  leads  to  vice  and 
crime  ?  Is  that  true  ?  Does  it  do  so  in  all  men  who  are 
poor  ?  Did  it  do  so  in  St.  Anthony,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
St.  John  of  God,  St.  Thomas  of  Yillanova,  St.  Philip  Neri, 
and  thousands  of  others  we  could  mention,  who  observed 
evangelical  poverty  to  the  letter  ?  Are  all  the  poor  discon- 
tented, vicious,  and  criminal  ?  No  man  dares  say  it.  Then 
what  you  allege  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  poverty,  and 
must  have  its  efficient  cause  elsewhere,  in  the  person,  or  in 
some  circumstance  not  dependent  on  wealth  or  poverty.  In 
the  world's  history,  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  are  far  from 
being  inseparable  companions ;  and  so  are  wealth,  virtue,  and 
happiness.  Was  wealth  a  good  to  the  rich  man  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel?  Was  poverty  an  evil  to  the  poor  man  that 
lay  at  his  gate  full  of  sores,  begging  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table  ? 

We  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  physical  evils 
drawm  up  by  the  associationists,  and  ask,  in  relation  to  each, 
so  far  as  it  is  physical,  the  same  or  similar  questions. 
Whence,  then,  the  certainty  that  what  they  propose  to  re- 
move, as  evil,  is  evil  ?  Whence,  then,  the  proof  that  the 
end  they  propose  is  a  good  end  ?  Suppose — and  the  case  is 
supposable — that  what  are  called  physical  evils  are  dispensed 
by  a  merciful  Providence,  designed  to  be  invaluable  bless- 
ings, and  are  such  to  all  who  receive  and  bear  them  with 
the  proper  dispositions ;  could  we  then  pronounce  them 
evils  ?  Would  it  not  follow  that  in  themselves  they  may  be 
indifferent,  and  that  the  good  or  the  evil  results  from  the 
disposition  with  which  they  are  received  and  borne  ?  Now 
this  may  be  the  fact.  If  it  is,  then  the  good  or  the  evil  de- 
pends on  ourselves,  and  we  may  make  them  either  blessings 
or  curses,  as  we  choose.  Then  to  remove  evil  would  not 
necessarily  be  to  remove  them,  but  to  cure  that  moral  state 
which  makes  a  bad,  instead  of  a  good,  use  of  them. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim,  but  it  is  important  that  we  declaim 
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visi'ly  ;  and  to  he  al>l('  to  {liM'laim  wisely,  we  must,  ktiow 
^\■hat  to  (IcH'laiin  a^ainKt.  Jt  is  I'any  to  liarrow  up  tluj  feel- 
iiij;s  by  elociuont  (l('S('rij)tionH  of  physical  HuffL'rin^H,  an<l  no 
<loul)t  ])liyKical  KulTt»rin;^H  aro  often  an  evil  of  no  Hinall  mag- 
nitude; hut  this  is  nothinj^  to  the  purpose.  Is  the  evil  in 
the  physical  sulTerin;^  itself,  or  in  tiie  moral  state  of  him 
who  causes  or  sulYers  it  ^  Su[)pose  wc  trans})ort  ourselves 
to  the  curly  ages  of  our  era,  and  take  our  stand  in  |»i-oud, 
liaughty,  imperial,  and  pagan  Home;  su[)posc  we  assist  at 
the  trial,  tortures,  and  martyrdom  of  the  persecuted  (Chris- 
tians, behold  them  east  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amj)hithe- 
iitre,  see  them  broiling  slowly  on  gridirons,  their  llesh  torn 
otf  with  pincers,  or  their  living  bodies  stuck  full  of  splinters 
besmeared  with  pitch,  lighted,  and  ranged  along  the  streets 
of  the  city  by  night,  as  so  many  lamps.  Here  is  physical 
pain.  Ingenuity,  aided  by  diabolical  malice,  has  done  its 
best  to  refine  upon  torture,  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
possible  of  physical  suffering.  Yet  what  is  it  that  excites 
our  horror?  This  pain  beyond  conception  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  ?  Not  at  all.  AV e  glory  in  it ;  we  bless  God  for 
it ;  and  so  do  the  sufferers  themselves.  They  choose  it,  vol- 
untarily submit  to  it,  and  joy  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  would 
not  have  it  less  for  all  the  world.  There  is  no  joy  on  earth 
so  sweet,  so  great,  so  ecstatic,  as  that  of  the  martyr.  The 
horror  we  feel  is  not  at  the  physical  suffering,  but  at  the 
malice  which  inflicts  it, — not  at  the  fact  that  the  martvrs  are 
enabled  heroically  to  win  their  crowns,  but  at  the  refined 
-cruelty  which  delights  to  torture  them.  It  is  very  possible, 
then,  to  conceive  the  most  exquisite  physical  sufferings,  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  and  the  most  cruel  death,  as  even 
ii  great  and  invaluable  good  to  those  who  suffer  them.  Their 
presence,  then,  is  not  necessarily  an  evil  to  the  sufferer,  and 
<3onsequently  exemption  from  them  not  necessarily  a  good. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
wealth,  and  luxury,  and  other  things  you  propose,  are  neces- 
sarily in  themselves  at  all  desirable.  You  must  go  further ; 
and  before  attempting  to  decide  what  is  good  or  what  is 
evil,  tell  us  what  is  the  destiny  of  man;  for  it  is  onh'  in 
relation  to  his  destiny,  that  we  can  pronounce  tliis  or  that 
good  or  evil.  "Am  I  not  a  happy  man  ?"  said  Croesus  to 
Solon,  after  showing  liim  his  treasures.  "  Whether  a  man 
is  happy  or  not,"  replied  the  Athenian  sage,  'vis  not  to  be 
Jvuown  before  his  death." 

What,  then,  according  to  the  associationists,  is  the  destiny 
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of  man,  liis  final  cause,  or  the  end  for  which  he  exists  ? 
They  have  much  to  say  of  man's  destiny ;  but  we  do  not 
find,  in  those  of  their  writings  which  we  have  consulted, 
any  very  satisfactory  or  even  inteUigible  answer  to  this 
question.  We  are  told,  at  one  time,  tliat  man's  destiny  is, 
to  live  in  harmony, — that  is,  in  association  as  they  propose 
to  organize  it.  But  this  is  no  answer ;  for  it  only  asserts, 
in  other  words,  that  man  is  able  or  fitted  by  nature  to  adopt 
the  means  of  fulfilling  his  destiny.  Besides,  it  defines  the 
destiny  of  the  race  rather  than  the  destiny  of  the  individ- 
uals, without  which  the  race  is  only  an  abstraction.  At 
other  times,  we  are  told  that  man's  destiny  is,  to  harmonize 
the  globe  which  he  inhabits  with  itself,  to  harmonize  it  with 
the  sidereal  heavens,  and  the  sidereal  heavens  with  the 
universe  so  that  all  discord  shall  cease,  and  there  shall  be 
universal  harmony ;  that  is,  man's  destiny  is,  to  complete 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  give  them  their  last  finish ! 
The  final  cause  of  man  is,  then,  to  assist  the  Creator  in  com- 
pleting the  work  of  creation,  that  is,  that  he  may  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  first  cause  !  This,  however,  we  understand 
to  be  only  a  fanciful  speculation,  for  which  the  school,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  does  not  hold  itself  responsible. 

The  more  modest  of  the  members  leave  these  lofty 
speculations  by  the  way,  and  tell  us  that  their  object,  and 
their  sole  object  is,  by  the  organization  of  labor  and  asso- 
ciation, to  enable  man  to  fulfil  his  destiny  on  earth.  But 
what  is  this  destiny?  We  can  find  no  specific  answer. 
But  they  lay  down,  as  their  grand  principle,  ATfRACTioNS 
PROPORTIONAL  TO  DESTINY.  Accordiug  to  them,  we  may, 
therefore,  conclude  man's  destiny  in  this  world  is  that  tow- 
ards which  he  is  attracted  by  his  nature,  or  which  is  indi- 
cated by  his  natural  inclinations  and  tendencies.  If  we  un- 
derstand them,  they  undertake  to  give  the  law  of  attaining  to 
our  destiny,  rather  than  any  clear  statement  of  what  is  that 
destiny  itself.  But  as  the  attractions  are  natural,  and  as 
they  are  the  index  to  the  end,  and  the  law  of  its  attainment, 
the  end  must  itself  be  natural.  If,  then,  we  assert  that 
they  hold,  that,  when  man  has  developed  and  satisfied  in 
harmony  his  primitive  or  fundamental  passions,  or  stimu- 
lants^ as  M.  Briancourt  calls  them,  he  has  fulfilled  his  des- 
tin}^  in  this  world,  we  may  presume  that  they  will  readily 
admit  our  assertion  to  be  correct.  Then  the  destiny  of 
man  in  this  world  is,  the  harmonious  or  orderly  develop- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  his  whole  nature.     We  will  strike 
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ont  from  tins  "  tli(5  devolopiiu'iit  of  liis  luitiiro,"  Iktmiirc  dc- 
vi'lopiiK'Ml.  can  never  Ix'  an  end,  siiuro,  by  its  nature,  it  ift 
necessarily  oidy  the  means  or  |)n)ei;sH  of  ^ainin^  the  end. 
Then  tlio  answcM'  will  ho,  simply,  Man's  destiny  on  earth  is, 
to  satisfy  his  natni-e;  that  is,  to  ohtain  and  possess,  in  all 
their  variety  and  fnhu^ss,  the  natural  ohjeets  indi(rat(Ml  l)y 
Ins  nature,  and  towards  which  lie  is  naturally  stiinulate(l. 
'J'his  is  nothiiiij^  hut  oui'  old  accjuaintance,  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  decked  out  in  thcj  latest  Parisian  mode.  We 
can  iu)w  ('(fst  ourselves,  and  take  a  fresh  departure. 

l)Ut,  to  he  just  to  theassociationists,  we  must  observe,  that 
they  understand  by  nature,  not  merely  our  sensual  inclina- 
tions and  tendencies,  but  also  our  intellectual,  social, 
domestic,  and  jvsthetic  passions  or  tendencies.  Moreover, 
they  do  not  teach,  that,  in  gainincr  the  end  to  which  we  are 
attracted,  we  are  to  follow  blindly  our  natural  inclinations 
and  tendencies,  or  that  we  are  necessitated  by  them.  They 
are  the  index  and  the  law,  and  we  liave  reason  and  free 
will,  as  instruments  by  which  to  follow  the  law  and  secure 
the  end.  Nor  do  they  teach  that  it  will  do  to  follow  with- 
out restraint  all  our  inclinations  and  tendencies  as  they  are 
actually  developed  under  Civilization  ;  for  they  are  now 
developed  disproportionately,  in  violation  of  liarmony,  and 
it  may  require  several  generations  in  association  before  it 
will  do  to  give  them  all  their  full  liberty;  nevertheless,  the 
end  is  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  the  orderly  satisfaction  of 
nature  by  natural  objects. 

But  on  w^iat  authority  rests  this  assumption,  that  our  des- 
tiny as  human  beings  in  this  world  is  the  natural  satisfac- 
tion of  our  nature  ?  We  do  not  find  this  proved  in  any  of 
the  writings  of  the  associationists  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice.  M.  Briancourt  asserts  it,  in  asserting  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  school, — "  Attractions  proportional  to 
destiny ;"  and  he  no  doubt  supposes  that  he  proves  it,  in 
proving  this  principle,  the  grand  discovery  of  Fourier  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  this  principle  itself  is  proved,  at 
least,  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  only  order  of  beings 
concerned  in  the  inquiry.  The  school  may  have  proved  it 
of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  the  different  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  their  purpose  ;  for 
we  cannot  conclude  the  attributes  and  destiny  of  one  genus 
from  those  of  another.  Because  this  or  that  is  true  of  a 
pig,  for  instance,  we  cannot  say,  it  is  iherefm^e  true  of  man  ; 
nor  that  the  fact  that  it  is  true  of  the  pig  affords  even  a 
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presumption  that  it  is  true  of  man ;  for  man  is  essentially 
different  from  the  pig.  To  say,  because  it  is  true  of  other 
genera,  that  attractions  are  proportional  to  destiny,  it  must 
be  true  of  human  beings,  is  either  a  plain  non-sequitur,  or 
the  denial  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between 
man  and  them.  If  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
man  and  a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  a  pig,  we  concede  your  con- 
clusion ;  if  there  is,  we  deny  it.  But  the  former  we  are 
loath  to  admit ;  and  although  our  modern  philosophers  have 
done  their  best  towards  making  it  at  least  practically  true, 
we  must  as  yet  hold  on  to  the  old  doctrine  that  man  is 
generically  distinguished  from  all  other  orders  of  creatures, 
although  he  may  have  many  attributes  in  common  with 
them  all. 

If,  as  we  presume  it  will  be  conceded,  man  is  essentially 
distinguishable  from  the  animal  world,  if  he  forms  a  genus 
of  his  own,  nothing  can  be  concluded  of  him,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  peculiarly  man,  from  any  other  order ;  consequently, 
whatever  is  affirmed  of  him  must  be  specifically  proved  of 
liim.  It  may  be,  that  all  other  orders  of  creatures  on  this 
globe  have  a  natural  destiny,  and  yet  the  Creator  have 
appointed  him  to  a  supernatural  destiny.  It  may  be,  as  the 
church  teaches,  and  the  Christian  believes,  that  the  end  for 
which  God  designed  and  made  him  is  not  that  to  which  he 
is  directed  and  drawn  by  his  nature,  even  in  its  purity  and 
integrity,  but  an  end  to  which,  since  the  fall,  his  nature  is 
even  averse,  and  whicli  can  be  gained  only  by  denying  and 
crucifying  his  natural  inclinations  and  tendencies.  This 
may  be — that  is,  it  is  conceivable ;  and  if  true,  it  will  not 
do  to  say,  a  priori^  of  man,  that  attractions  are  proportion- 
al to  destiny,  or  that  they  at  all  indicate  either  it  or  the  law 
of  its  attainment.  I^^ow  it  is  possible  that  this  constitutes, 
in  part,  the  essential  difference  between  man  and  animals. 
If  so,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  associationists  falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  associationists  must  not  misapprehend  the  question 
we  raise.  We  are  travelling  no  more  than  they  out  of  life 
in  this  world.  We  understand  them  to  confine  their  view 
to  man's  destiny  here  on  this  globe ;  we  are  not,  at  this 
moment,  extending  ours  beyond  it.  We  agree  perfectly 
with  them,  in  what  we  presume  to  be  their  principle, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  our  destiny 
liere  and  our  destiny  hereafter,  and  that  the  surest  method 
of  gaining  our  end  in  the  world  to  come  is  faithfully  to  ful- 
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ill  niir  (lofitiny  in  the  world  wlioro  W(»  nf)W  aro.  "Wo  raiftO' 
ii(M|m?sti()n  hotwciMi  <Mir  nF-cscrit^ond  and  our  future  good  ;< 
for  we  suppose  the  j)rin('ipli!  of  hoth  to  Ix;  tlu;  saino.  Nor 
<lo  wo  raise  a  (juestioii  as  to  fore<^oiiit^  our  t^ood  in  tills  lift-, 
foi-  the  sake  of  ixainiii«jj  u  <^oo(l  liereafter;  for  we  have 
never  been  taught  that  our  true  f^ood  hero  i'r  at  all  inooin- 
patihle  with  beatitude  in  heaven.  The  (Jhristian  who 
denies  himself,  chastises,  inortlli(;s  the  flesh  with  its  deeds,, 
crueifies  his  natural  inelinations,  is  not  supposed  to  deprive- 
himself  of  any  good  here,  and  he  perhaps  enjoys,  even  in 
this  life,  a  hundi-ed-fold  more  than  the;  associationists  in 
their  most  brilhant  and  ravishing  day-dreams  even  venture 
to  promise.  We  suspect  that  the  life  they  promise  would 
have  had  very  few  attractions  for  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St. 
Anthony,  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  I>ernard,  even  as  to  this 
world.  The  question  lies  betw^een  the  life  of  nature^  as 
contended  for  by  the  associationists,  and  the  supernatural 
life,  which  the  Christian  professes  to  live.  The  Christian 
lives  his  supernatural  life  even  in  this  world,  and  its  enjoy- 
ment is  an  enjoyment  here,  as  well  as  hereafter.  Both  lives 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  lived  on  this  globe,  yet, 
diiiering  as  to  their  principle  and  end.  The  Christian  view 
is,  that  God  made  man,  whether  you  speak  of  this  world  or 
of  that  which  is  to  come,  for  a  supernatural  destiny ;  the 
associationist  view  is,  that  man  is  made,  at  least  so  far  a& 
this  world  is  concerned,  for  a  natural  destiny.  The  ques- 
tion is  between  the  two.  If  the  Christian  is  right,  the 
associationist  is  wrong,  and  his  effort  to  provide  for  the 
gaining  of  a  natural  destiny,  for  a  life  in  accordance  with 
natural  inclination  and  tendency,  is  directly  at  war  with 
man's  true  destiny  on  this  globe,  and  therefore  with  man's 
true  good,  not  only  his  true  good  hereafter,  but  his  true  good 
here. 

The  associationists,  of  course,  do  not  believe  the  church  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  They  profess  to  walk  by 
sight,  b}^  science,  and  therefore  they  must  demonstrate  that 
she  is  wrong,  or  have  no  right  to  assert  as  science  their 
doctrine,  that  man's  destiny  on  this  globe  is  a  natural  des- 
tiny, or  that  the  end  of  our  existence  here  is  attained  to  by 
living  a  natural  life.  But  they  have  not  demonstrated  this  ; 
they  have,  at  best,  only  proved  that  this  is  or  may  be  true 
Df  various  animal  tribes ;  but  they  have  not  proved  at  all 
that  it  is  true  of  man.     At  best,  then,  their  doctrine  is  but 
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an  hypothesis,  a  belief,  for  which  they  do  not,  and  cannot, 
even  pretend  to  have  infallible  authority. 

The  associationists  tell  us  that  they  have  proved  their 
doctrine  by  analysis  of  human  nature,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  science.  But  proved  what?  Conceding  them  all  they 
can  pretend  to  have  proved  by  analysis,  it  is  only  that  the 
primitive  passions  or  stimulants  they  assert  are  psychologi- 
cally true, — from  which,  at  best,  they  can  conclude  only  what 
would  he  man's  destiny,  in  case  his  destiny  were  natural ; 
but  that  it  is  natural,  the  precise  point  to  be  proved,  they 
have  not  proved,  for  it  can  never  be  concluded  from  nature. 
iS'ature  can  guide  us  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  end  is 
natural.  When  the  question  comes  up.  Is  the  purpose  of 
our  existence  natural,  or  supernatural?  nature  has  nothing 
to  say  one  way  or  the  other.  This  is  a  question  which 
science  can  never  answer ;  for  science  can  never  travel  out 
of  nature.  It  is  idle,  then,  for  the  associationists  to  tell  us 
their  doctrine  is  scientifically  established.  Whether  the  end 
for  which  Almighty  God  placed  us  here  is  natural  or  super- 
natural it  is  impossible  to  know  without  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and  to  a  supernatural  revelation,  declaring  our 
destiny  here  to  be  natural,  the  associationists  do  not  pretend. 

These  remarks  show  clearly  enough  that  the  association- 
ists are  unable  to  answer  the  first  question  in  order,  namely. 
What  is  man's  destiny  on  this  globe  ?  Then  they  are  unable 
to  legitimate  the  end  they  propose  ;  then  unable  to  say,  that 
what  they  call  good  is  good,  or  what  they  call  evil  is  evil  ; 
and  then,  finally,  whether,  even  by  complete  success,  they 
would  or  would  not  benefit  their  fellow-men.  This  deserves 
their  serious  consideration.  If,  as  we  have  said,  what  the 
church  teaches  and  the  Christian  believes  is  true,  they  are 
certainly  wrong  as  to  man's  destiny  here,  as  well  as  here- 
after. It  will  not  do  for  them  to  reply,  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  church,  and  that  her  authority  is  not  sufl^iciently 
proved  to  them ;  because  they  imist  be  able  to  assert  their 
system  as  a  science,  or  they  have  no  right  to  assert  it  at  all. 
They  must,  then,  disprove  the  teaching  of  the  church.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  teaching  of  the  church 
may  turn  out  to  be  true,  they  cannot  assert  tlieir  own 
doctrine  ;  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the}"  can  conclude 
its  truth  only  from  the  destruction  of  the  negative. 

2.  This  uncertainty  as  to  man's  destiny  here,  which  the 
associationists  do  not  and  cannot  remove,  attaches  of  course 
to  the  means  proposed  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  it.     The  school 
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iidoptfl,  aR  WO  havo  noon,  as  itx  fundiimciital  j)rinfij)le, 
^' Attra(^ti()nK})r()|)()rtion:il  to  dt'Htiny."  Hence;,  by  aH(;ertaiii- 
111^  imd  providin*::  for  tli(;  attniftloiiH,  i\w.y  dctcnnint!  ami 
provide  lor  the  dentiiiy.  On  this  i)rincipU3  rrnU  tiieir  whoh5 
tal)ric  of  Association.  If  this  bo  true,  thoir  Associaticin 
may  or  may  not  be  adecpiate  ;  but  if  not  true,  tho  wholo 
scheme  is  evidently  alt()«^etlier  inade(jnate,  ])CcanKe  natural 
attractions  can  be  pro|)ortional  only  to  a  natural  end,  never 
to  a  supernatural  end.  This  is  conclusive  a<^ain8t  the  scheme, 
till  its  advocates  are  able,  by  a  supernatural  authority,  to 
prove  that  our  destiny  in  this  world  is  a  natural  destiny  ;  for 
it  re(|uires  no  ari;ument  to  prove  that  Association,  organized 
with  express  reference  to  a  natur^al  destiny,  must  be  un- 
availing— if  nothing  worse — for  a  awpeniatural  destiny. 

But  even  if  the  end  of  man  in  this  world  were  the  satis- 
faction of  his  nature,  the  means  proposed  would  be  in- 
adequate. The  assumption  of  the  associationists  is,  that 
our  nature  can  be  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  the  natui-al 
objects  to  which  it  directs  and  draws  us.  But  this  is  not 
true.  The  arguments  on  which  the  associationists  rely  to 
prove  the  contrary  are  inconclusive,  because  they  are  all 
arguments  from  one  genus  to  another.  When  the  premises 
and  conclusion  are  not  in  the  same  genus,  nothing  is  con- 
cluded. It  may  be  true,  as  M.  Briancourt  proves,  that,  if  a 
pig  gets  what  his  nature  seeks,  he  wnll  be  satisfied,  stop 
:squealing.  and  lie  down  and  sleep,  till  renewed  appetite 
awakes  him  ;  and  the  same  would,  no  doubt,  be  true  of 
man,  if  man  were  a  pig,  and  might  become  true  of  him,  if 
he  by  some  Circean  art,  could  be  transformed  into  a  pig. 
But  it  so  happens  that  man  is  not  a  pig.  and  cannot,  if  he  is 
to  retain  his  essential  nature  as  man,  be  changed  into  one. 
We  cannot  predicate  indifferently  of  the  two.  Man  is 
never  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  the  natural  objects  to 
which  he  is  naturally  drawn.  All  experience  proves  it ; 
the  experience  of  each  particular  man  proves  it ;  else  where- 
fore this  deep  wail  from  the  heart  of  every  one  who  lives 
simply  the  life  of  nature,  this  outbreak  of  despair,  Yanitas 
"vanitatum^  et  omnia  vanitas  f  Build  man  the  most  splen- 
did palace ;  lavish  on  it  all  the  decorations  of  the  most  per- 
fect art ;  furnish  it  with  the  most  exquisite  and  most  ex- 
pensive taste ;  lodge  him  in  it  on  the  soft,  voluptuous 
couch ;  spread  his  table  with  the  most  delicate  viands  and 
the  rarest  fruits ;  refresh  him  with  the  most  costly  wines ; 
regale  him  with  the  richest  music ;  rain  down  upon  him 
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the  most  fragrant  odors  ;  ravish  him  with  heauty ;  gratify 
every  sense,  every  taste,  every  wish,  as  soon  as  formed  ;" 
and  the  poor  wretcli  will  sigh  for  he  knows  not  what,  and 
behold  with  envy  even  the  ragged  beggar  feeding  on  offal. 
No  variety,  no  change,  no  art,  can  satisfy  him.  All  that 
nature  or  art  can  oifer  palls  upon  his  senses  and  his  heart, — 
is  to  him  poor,  mean,  and  despicable.  There  arise  in  him 
wants  which  are  too  vast  for  nature,  which  swell  out  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  universe,  and  cannot,  and  will  not,  be- 
satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  the  infinite  and  eternal 
God.  Never  yet  did  nature  suffice  for  man,  and  it  never 
will. 

This  great  and  solemn  fact,  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to^ 
deny, — a  fact  deep  graven  on  all  hearts  that  have  ex^- 
perience,  that  have  lived  the  natural  life, —should  lead 
thoughtful  men  to  ask, — nay,  it  does  lead  thoughtful  men 
to  ask, — if,  after  all,  it  be  not  a  mistake  to  attempt  tO' 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  vain  and  perishing  things  of  this 
world  ;  if  the  inability  to  find  our  satisfaction  in  nature  be 
not  a  strong  presumption  that  our  Creator  did  not  design 
us  for  a  natural  destiny ;  if,  in  fact,  he  did  not  intend  us- 
for  an  end  above  nature ;  and  therefore,  that  our  precise 
error  is  in  seeking  a  natural  destiny  in  opposition  to  his  de- 
sign, in  neglecting  our  true  destiny  for  a  false  destiny,  that 
is,  neglecting  true  good  and  pursuing  real  evil.  We  should. 
suppose  that  this  universal  experience  of  all  men  would  have- 
created,  at  least,  a  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  our  friends,  as  to 
the  soundness  of  their  assumption  of  the  natural  as  the 
true  destiny  of  man  on  this  globe. 

The  associationists,  doubtless,  will  reply,  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  supernatural  destiny ;  that  they  leave  to- 
man all  the  satisfactions  of  religion ;  that  there  is  no  in- 
compatibility between  the  supernatural  life  of 'the  Christian 
and  the  natural  life  of  harmony.  But  in  this  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  principle,  the  means,  and  the  end  of  their  life 
are  natural ;  but  the  principle,  the  means,  and  the  end  of 
the  other  are  supernatural,  and  no  man  can  possibly  live 
both  lives  at  once.  This  is  what  our  Lord  meant,  when  he 
said  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters."  When  you  propose  nature  as  the  end, 
and  organize  Association  expressly  in  reference  to  it,  you  do 
not  leave  man  free  to  propose  God  as  his  end,  and  to  live 
solely  the  supernatural  life.  Moreover,  you  exclude  relig- 
ion from  the   Association.      You   recognize  nothing   that- 
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luifl  the  loast  resemblance  to  religion.  It  lias  with  you  no 
substantive  existeneo ;  for,  as  M.  l^rianeourt  defines  it,  it  is 
iiothin;r  but  the  relhu'tion  in  their  harmonic  relations  of  all 
tiie  primitive  Htimulants,  as  li;^ht,  which  is  itself  no  color, 
is  the  reflection  of  all  tlui  pi-imitive  colors  in  j)(;rf(;ct 
>harmony. 

KurthiM'more,  the  associationists cannot  admit  th(;  necessity 
of  ri^liujion  without  abandoning  tlu^ir  system.  Their  system 
IS  fomided  on  the  j)rin{'i|)le,  that  attractions  are  })roporti<jn- 
al  to  destiny;  and  if  what  j)ertain8  to  the  natural  order  is 
inade(|uate  to  satisfy  nature,  their  system  is  false.  The  ad- 
mission of  tlie  necessity  of  any  thini^  transcend ini^  nature  as 
a  principle,  a  means,  or  an  end,  would  be  the  denijd  of  the 
sutliciency  of  nature ;  therefore  that  attractions  are  pro])or- 
tional  to  destiny;  therefore,  the  denial  of  the  wdiole  scheme 
of  Association.  The  associationists  are  not  at  liberty,  when 
we  have  shown  them  from  experience  that  nature  does  not 
suffice  for  nature,  to  defend  themselves  by  sayinfj.  Then 
bring  in  the  supernatural ;  for  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
abandon  the  essential  principle  of  their  system,  and  still 
continue  to  assert  it. 

And,  liually,  if  the  system  is  insufficient  in  itself,  if  un- 
der it,  as  under  civilization,  our  destiny  is  not  attainable 
without  the  supernatural,  the  system  is  useless,  for  the  su- 
pernatural alone  is  sufficient.  The  man  who  lives  the  su- 
pernatural life  of  the  Christian  has  God,  and  therefore 
all.  He  despises  the  life  your  Association  proposes.  Your 
wealth  and  luxury,  your  palace  and  grounds,  your  flow- 
er-gardens and  ball-rooms,  your  song  and  dance,  your 
«tatues  and  pictures,  your  scientific  reunions,  and  your  "  aes- 
thetic teas,"  are  to  him  vanity,  yea,  less  than  vanity,  and 
nothing.  He  holds  them  in  utter  contempt,  and  tramples 
them  beneath  his  feet,  and  weeps  tears  of  pity  and  tender 
^compassion  over  those  poor  creatures  who  can  esteem  them. 
The  epicurean  and  the  saint,  though  for  different  reasons, 
both  exclaim  of  all  the  world  can  give,  Yanity  of  vanities^ 
all  is  vanity!  The  former,  because  he  has  grown  weary  of 
it,  and  found  it  impotent  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  in  his  heart ; 
the  latter,  because  he  is  full  without  it,  because  he  has  no 
need  of  it,  because  it  can  offer  him  nothing,  and  serves  only 
to  distract  him  from  God,  and  hinder  his  divine  life. 

But  we  have  objections  to  the  adequacy  of  the  means 
proposed,  of  a  kind  which  will  have  more  w^eight  with  our 
iriends,  the  associationists.      The  means  proposed  are  in- 
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tended,  besides  other  things,  to  remove  the  evils  of  poverty,, 
that  is,  the  moral  evils  occasioned  in  the  community  by  pov- 
erty ;  for  of  the  physical  evils  we  say  nothing.  There  is 
no  question  but  poverty  occasions  discontent,  envy,  and  re- 
pining, and  these  again  lead  to  crimes  against  both  person 
and  property.  But  it  occasions  these  evils  only  when  it  is 
contrasted  with  wealth.  There  is  no  more  discontent,  envy, 
or  repining,  where  all  are  alike  poor,  than  where  all  are 
alike  rich.  The  hovel  is  a  hovel  only  as  contrasted  with  the 
palace  which  rises  by  its  side  and  overtops  it.  The  remedy 
here  is  either  internal  or  external.  The  internal  is  moral, 
religious,  which  raises  the  poor  to  the  supernatural  life, 
gives  them  all  the  most  favored  have  or  can  have,  and  leads 
them  to  look  upon  all  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth 
as  of  no  value,  and  to  trample  the  world  beneath  their  feet. 
He  who  asks  nothing  from  the  world  envies  never  those  who 
possess  it,  and  repines  never  that  he  is  poor.  This  remedy 
is  the  one  the  church  approves,  and  labors  always  to  apply ; 
and  it  checks  alike  the  envy  and  repining  of  tlie  poor,  and 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  rich,  enabling  both  to  live  to- 
gether in  mutual  peace  and  charity, — in  harmony.  But  this 
remedy  the  associationists  reject,  even  with  scorn.  They 
propose  an  external  remedy.  But  the  external  remedy 
can  be  a  remedy  only  so  far  as  it  removes  the  occasion ;  and 
to  do  that  it  must  establish  an  equality  of  fortunes,  or  at 
least,  so  arrange  matters  that  wealth  and  poverty  shall  never 
be  in  juxtaposition,  or  seen  in  contrast. 

But  if  we  consult  the  plan  of  the  associationists,  we  shall 
see  that  they  propose  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  recog- 
nize property  and  inequality  of  property  in  like  manner  as 
they  are  recognized  in  our  present  social  order ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  they  bring  together  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  in  the  same  phalanx,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  same  phalanstery,  so  tliat  one  cannot  go  in  or  go 
out,  rise  up  or  sit  down,  without  having  the  violent  contrast 
forced  upon  his  attention,  to  exalt  his  pride  or  madden  his 
envy.  That  is,  they  propose  to  cure  the  evil  by  increasing 
what  they  regard  as  its  cause  ! 

It  is  01  no  avail  to  allege  that  none  in  Association  will  be- 
ver}^  poor,  that  there  will  be  none  who  cannot  by  their  own 
labor  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  chief  comforts  of  life  ; 
for  the  evil  in  question  does  not  arise  from  the  considera- 
tion that  one  has  little^  but  that  his  neighbor  has  more.  So 
long  as  in  your  Association  one  has  more  than  another,  yoix 
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liave  not  removed  the  oociu^ioii  of  the  evil  you  (Jeploro.    No 
matter,  if  hifl  i)Iain  jipartiiuMitH  are  Kullici<;iit  for  iiIh  protec- 


tion, when  only  a  lit!  It?  lathiii/^  and  j)last«'r(llvl<le  therii  from 
the  _i;ay  and  eU'«^aiit  and  hixuriou.sly  furnirthcri  apartnientn 
of  hirt  nei^^hhors  ;  no  matter  that  hJH  dJKli  HuiliceH  for  hin 
physical  necessities,  ho  lon^  an,  in  tlu;  room  luixt  to  his,  his 
nei«j;hl)or — a  stupid  fellow,  he  may  think,  not  half  ho  ^oo(| 
Jis  he — sits  down  to  his  dinner  of  twenty  dishes.  Since  ail 
these  violent  contrasts,  all  the  distinctionH  of  wealth,  exist 
in  (he  Association,  and  are  perpetually  under  the  eye,  in  the 
face  and  lujse,  of  every  one,  metitin*^  him  at  every  turn  he 
takes,  the  occasion  of  the  evils  exists  there  in  even  a  greater 
and  a  more  olfensive  degree  than  it  does  in  the  present  social 
state ;  and  as  lon^^:  as  you  do  not  by  the  Association  remove 
the  occasion,  how  can  you  say  that  by  it  you  can  cure  the 
evil  ?  Do  not  refer  us  to  moral  iniluences  which  may  be 
operative,  for  that  is  to  abandon  your  system,  and  fall  back 
on  that  which  you  condemn  and  anathematize.  Your  sys- 
tem is,  to  correct  the  internal  by  the  judicious  ori^anization 
of  the  external ;  and  if  you  are  obliged  to  appeal  from  the 
external  to  the  internal,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  organ- 
ization, you  acknowledge  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  prove, 
namely,  the  inadequacy  of  your  means. 

Again  ;  the  mother  evil  of  our  present  industrial  system, 
according  to  the  associationists,  is  coMPETrnoN.  Indeed,  to 
read  their  writings,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  re- 
gard competition  in  business  as  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Their  grand  argument  for  Associa- 
tion is,  that  it  will  entirely  do  away  with  competition  and 
its  attendant  evils.  Whether  their  view  of  competition  is 
correct  or  the  reverse  is  not  now  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Does  Association,  on  their  plan,  remove  it,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  afford  no  motive  or  scope  for  it  ?  If  not, 
their  means  are  inadequate.  Competition  results  from  the 
inequality  of  fortune,  the  freedom  and  the  desire  to  accu- 
mulate. When  these  three  causes  coexist,  competition  is  pos- 
sible and  inevitable.  Association,  then,  to  remove  competi- 
tion, must  take  away  these  causes,  at  least  some  one  of 
them.  The  desire  to  accumulate  can  be  suppressed  by  ex- 
ternal means  only  by  an  organization  in  which  wealth  can 
secure,  or  aid  in  securing,  to  its  possessor  no  personal  or  so- 
cial advantage,  or  what  is  regarded  as  an  advantage  by  him 

or  bv  others.     This  can  never  be  the  case  where  wealth  and 

t/ 

luxury  are  held  to  be  important,  essential  to  the  fulfilment 
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of  one's  destiny,  and  where  the  proprietor  has  the  free  nse 
of  his  property.  Grant,  then,  the  desire,  and  allow  the 
freedom  to  accumulate,  and  you  have  competition,  because 
property  is  in  its  nature  exclusive. 

Now  all  these  conditions  of  competition  must  coexist  in 
Association,  because  the  Association  is  based  on  individual 
and  not  common  property.  There  is  inequality  of  proper- 
ty, and  of  course  the  distinctions  which  always  do  and  al- 
Avays  must  accompany  it.  There  is  freedom  to  possess  and 
nse,  and  there  is  freedom  to  acquire,  to  hoard,  or  to  display. 
There  are  objects  forbidden  to  the  poor,  and  accessible  only 
to  the  rich.  There  are,  then,  all  the  motiv^es  to  accumulate, 
and  the  same  opportunity  to  acquire  individual  property, 
and  to  purchase  pleasure  or  distinctions  by  it,  which  are  fur- 
nished by  existing  economical  arrangements.  What,  then, 
is  to  hinder  competition  in  the  bosom  of  the  phalanx  it- 
self? 

But  pass  over  this,  and  consider  the  phalanx  as  a  copart- 
nership, or  a  huge  business  firm*-  There  must  be  buying 
and  selling  between  it  and  other  firms ;  for  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  associationists  to  propose  to  stop  all  exchange, 
all  trade  and  commerce.  What,  then,  is  to  hinder  compe- 
tition between  phalanx  and  phalanx,  any  more  than  now 
between  one  business  firm  and  another?  Is  competition 
between  firms  less  injurious  than  between  individuals? — 
between  large  firms  than  between  small  ones  ?  Indeed,  is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  rivalry  of  large  bodies  is  more  unprin- 
•cipled,  altogether  less  scrupulous,  than  that  of  individuals  ? 
Who  needs  to  be  told  that  a  man,  sheltering  himself  under 
the  shield  of  a  corporation,  will  do,  without  scruple,  what  he 
would  recoil  from  doing  in  his  individual  capacity  ?  What, 
then,  under  your  system,  is  to  prevent  perhaps  the  most 
ruinous  competition  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ?  Pha- 
lanx may  seek  to  circumvent  phalanx  in  business,  and  every 
few  days  we  may  hear  the  crash  of  one  or  another,  each 
burying  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people  under  its 
ruins !  There  is  nothing  in  your  system,  so  far  as  we  can 
6ee,  to  prevent  this  disastrous  result.  Men  in  tlie  Associa- 
tion have  the  same  passions  as  out  of  it,  and  these  passions 
will  operate  in  the  same  way,  if  they  have  the  liberty  and 
the  occasion. 

We  are  aware  that  the  associationists  suppose  that  they 
will  keep  down  the  spirit  of  rivalry  by  the  various  intel- 
lectual, social,  domestic  and  aesthetic  influences  which  they 
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oxpoct  to  bo  opcrativo  in  AHSociation.  But  thoy  roco^nizo 
tho  s[)irit  of  rivalry,  or  C()ni|H!titioii.  IaX  tliirt  be  reincMii- 
bcriul.  True,  tliry  count  on  turniii*^  it  into  otiior  (ibanncls. 
Thus,  ])v  niakini^  sluKihlacks  tho  Lc^^ion  of  Honor,  tlujy 
fancy  that  tho  anihition  will  Ih;  to  1)0  shocibhu-kH :  juHt  rh  if 
tho  cross  of  honor  will  not  coafio  to  bo  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion tho  inonuuit  it  is  conferred  on  tlio  fihoebhuik!  The 
cross  of  lienor  is  valued  bcurauHO  it  is  bestowc^d  as  tlu;  reward 
of  honorable  or  heroic  deiuls.  It  does  not  confer  the  honor, 
it  signalizes  it;  and  never  will  uH^n  become  sboeblaoks  for 
tho  sake  of  it.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  artificial  methods, 
to  raise  menial  arts  to  the  rank  of  the  liberal;  or  menial 
services  to  the  rank  of  tlie  heroic,  by  conferring  on  them 
tho  insignia  of  the  heroic.  If  you  want  tho  liberal  and 
refined  to  be  willing  to  perform  tho  most  menial  and  dis- 
gusting duties,  you  must  propose  the  cross  of  (Jhrist,  not 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  the  crown  of  immortal 
life,  not  the  crown  of  laurel. 

The  associationists,  whatever  influences  or  arrangements 
they  may  depend  upon,  must  allow  the  individual  the  do- 
minion of  himself,  and  the  freedom  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  genius.  They  must  allow  the  former,  or  they  reduce 
man  to  complete  slavery,  and  make  the  phalanx  the  grave 
of  the  individual ;  and  the  latter,  or  deny  their  grand  jM'in- 
ciple  of  attractions  proportional  to  destiny,  and  also  their 
otner  principle  of  attractive  labor,  since  no  labor  or  em- 
ployment against  one's  natural  bent  is  or  can  be  attractive. 
They  do  allow  the  first,  otherwise  individual  property  would 
be  a  mockery  ;  they  allow  the  second,  otherwise  their  distri- 
bution of  the  phalanx  into  groups  and  series  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. Allow  a  man  freedom  to  follow  his  natural  bent,  that 
is,  the  passion  or  group  of  passions  which  are  naturally  pre- 
dominant in  him,  and  that  passion  or  group  will  grow  by 
indulgence,  and  soon  gain  the  complete  mastery  over  all  the 
rest,  and  subordinate  tliem  to  itself.  Besides,  tne  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  Association  is  to  this  result.  Its  grand  prin- 
ciple is,  to  follow  the  natural  order  and  the  natural  attrac- 
tion. The  harmonious  development  our  friends  speak  of  is 
not  a  precisely  similar  development  in  every  individual,  but 
the  harmonious  development  of  each  individual  in  accord- 
ance with  his  naturally  predominant  tendency  or  tenden- 
cies. To  understand  it  in  any  other  sense  would  be  to  make 
them  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Consequently,  whatever 
influences  they  may  bring  to  bear  on  the  individual,  they  must 
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tend  to  harmonize  all  in  him  with  his  naturally  predominant 
passion.  If  then,  we  suppose  one  whose  strong  natural 
tendency  is  to  acquire  property,  his  whole  nature  will  be 
subordinated  to  this  tendency,  and  he  will  follow  it  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  freedom  and  capacity.  If  we  suppose  two 
such,  we  have  competition. 

As  for  social  influences,  these,  in  a  community  which 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  wealth  and  luxury  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny,  will  not 
be  likely  to  check  or  discourage  the  efforts  without  which 
wealth  and  luxury  are  not  to  be  had.  The  domestic  influ- 
ences will  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
than  now;  for  the  father  bequeathes  his  property  to  his 
children,  and  where  there  are  inequalities  of  fortune,  wealth 
will  confer  distinction.  The  aesthetic  influences  are  of  no 
account  for  good.  All  the  world  are  not  artists,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  every  phalanx  will  be  a  school  of  art ; 
and  if  it  should  be,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  art 
will  be  purely  secular,  and  purely  secular  art  leads  to  noth- 
ing better  than  effeminacy  and  licentiousness.  It  would, 
then,  check  the  tendency  to  accumulate,  if  at  all,  only  by 
producing  no  less  an  evil  of  another  sort.  It  would  be  well 
for  modern  rhapsodists  to  recollect  that  the  artistic  epoch — 
we  speak  not  of  religious  art — follows,  but  has  never  yet 
been  known  to  precede  or  accompany,  an  heroic  epoch.  It 
marks  a  decline,  and  usually  is  or  ushers  in  an  age  of  cor- 
ruption. The  shrine  of  natural  beauty  stands  always  in  the 
srestibule  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  when  not  in  the  temple 
itself.  Avarice,  again,  is  no  unnatural  pendant  to  voluptu- 
ousness. We  place  no  confidence,  therefore,  in  your  aesthetic 
influences,  even  to  restrain  competition, — especially,  since 
wealth  will  be  needed  as  the  minister  of  voluptuousness. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  our  primitive  tendencies  are  exclusive,  and  mu- 
tually repellant.  They  almost  always  exist  in  excess,  and 
every  one  of  them  grows  by  indulgence.  Philosophy  and 
experience  alike  testify  that  their  harmonious  action  is  never 
possible,  unless  by  their  subjection  to  reason.  But  this  sub- 
jection is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  association ists  ; 
for  they  allow  us  reason  and  free  will,  not  to  control  our 
passions  and  keep  them  in  subjection  to  the  law,  but  as  their 
servants  or  instruments.  The  passions  give  the  law  ;  reason 
and  free  will  provide  for  its  fulfilment.  Consequently,  the 
liarmony  of  the  passions  is  impossible,  on  the  principles  of 
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tho  aRROciationistfl ;  imd  without  sucli  hannony,  their  niearifl 
are  ohviounly  iiiade(|uato. 

3.  Wh(K'V(.u-  rcailH  tho  worlvH  of  the  aHHociatioiiiHtH  riiiiHt 
})erceivo  that  tiiuv  phic.i;  ^rcat  mliancc  for  tho  HUcocriH  (jf 
thoir  scheme  on  tho  iniitual  h)vo  and  t^ood-will  of  the  inom- 
1)01*8  of  tho  phahuix.  There  is  to  bo  tiiere  no  pride  of  i)irth, 
no  hau^Iilinoss  of  rank,  no  insokMUM'  of  woahli.  (T(;ntN?- 
nion  and  sini[)lonion,  rich  and  j)oor,  learned  and  uidearned, 
are  all  to  meet  as  brothers ;  and  no  biekeringK,  no  jars,  no 
envvin<;s,  no  jealousies,  no  aversions,  rancors,  or  lieartburn- 
inij;s,  are  ever  to  lind  admittance  into  the  luirmonu',  paradise. 
No  ser[)ent  will  ever  lind  his  way  into  the  new  garden  of 
Eden'.  Every  one  will  be  courteous,  ailaiile,  gentle,  aifec- 
tionate,  forbearing,  and  eager  to  oblige  ;  and  men  will  say, 
''  See  how  these  phalansterians  love  one  another  ! "  Undoubt- 
edly, w'thout  this,  the  association  will  be  torn  by  internal 
dissensions,  and  soon  prove  only  a  monument  to  the  folly  of 
its  founders. 

But  by  what  right  do  associationists  count  on  tliis  univer- 
sal and  never-failing  mutual  love  and  good-w^ill  ?  They  pro- 
pose no  radical  change  and  no  supernatural  elevation  of  hu- 
man nature.  Men  enter  Association  with  all  the  essential 
passions,  and  with  all  the  diversity  of  character,  taste,  and 
temperament  which  they  now  have,  and  must  exhibit  in  As- 
sociation the  same  phenomena  as  out  of  it,  so  far  as  the  oc- 
casion is  not  removed.  There  is  no  removal  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  there  must  be,  as  we  have  shown,  just  as  much 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  bitter  and  mischiev- 
ous passions  of  our  nature  in  Association  as  in  the  present 
order.  Whence,  then,  is  to  come  this  anticipated  result,  so 
widely  different  from  our  present  experience  ?  From  the 
moral  causes  operative  there  ?  What  are  tliey  ?  I^ay,  you 
cannot  appeal  to  moral  causes,  for  3'our  system  is  to  reach 
and  modify  the  moral  through  the  physical. 

But  pass  over  this.  How  is  the  degree  of  love  necessary 
to  set  the  machinery  of  Association  in  operation  to  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  Association  itself  ?  It  requires  a  greater  de- 
gree of  love  to  introduce  than  it  does  to  preserve  after 
introduction.  If  any  thing  is  certain  in  philosophy,  it  is 
that  the  effect  cannot  exceed  the  cause.  Hence,  universal 
experience  proves  that  the  founders  of  human  institutions 
are  always  superior  to  those  who  are  formed  under 
those  institutions.  The  progress  under  human  institutions 
is  aUvays  downwards;    the   purest  and  noblest  characters- 
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formed  under  them  are  the  earliest.  Man  is  alwaj^s  supe- 
rior to  his  productions,  and  these  are  superior  to  their  pro- 
ductions. Reverberations  grow  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance.  Mark  the  difference  between  the  men  who 
made  our  Kevolution  and  the  men  of  to-day.  Between 
George  Washington  and  James  IL  Polk  there  is  a  distance ; 
and  there  would  have  been  a  greater  distance  still,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  continued  operation  of  causes  not  intro- 
duced or  essentially  aifected  by  our  Kevolution.  Certainly, 
then,  no  more  love  can  be  in  the  Association  than  there  is 
in  the  cause  introducing  Association.  Then  the  association- 
ists  must  get,  under  civilization,  without  Association,  all  the 
love  they  can  have  with  and  under  it.  But  if  we  can  have 
the  love  without  Association,  then  there  is  no  need  of  Asso- 
ciation ;  if  not.  Association  is  impracticable.  Here  is  a  con- 
clusive argument,  not  only  against  Association,  but  against 
•every  scheme  for  effecting  the  real  progress  of  man  or  soci- 
ety by  virtue  of  a  purely  human  principle.  Proceeding 
on  a  purely  human  principle,  man,  it  is  easy  to  demon- 
strate, can  no  more  be  a  reformer  than  an  institutor^ — that 
is,  he  can  neither  by  way  of  reform,  nor  by  way  of  institu- 
tion, introduce  or  establish  any  thing  superior  to  what  he 
Unds  existing,  or  which,  in  fact,  does  not  fall  below  it.  His 
boasted  improvements  are  such  only  in  relation  to  the  order 
he  introduces,  and  consist  solely  in  getting  more  and  more 
rid  of  the  contradictions  to  it  retained  at  first  from  the  pre- 
existing order.  The  departure  on  a  human  principle  from 
the  existing  order  is  always  a  step  towards  something  infe- 
rior or  less  perfect.  Man  can  fall  from  the  civilized  state 
to  the  savage ;  he  never  rises  spontaneously  from  the  sav- 
age state  to  the  civilized ;  and  for  the  very  good  reason, 
that  in  the  moral,  no  more  than  in  the  physical  world,  can 
the  stream  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 

Moreover,  the  love  itself,  which  our  associationists  rely 
upon,  can  never  be  adequate  to  their  purpose.  It  is,  at  best, 
only  human  love,  the  natural  sentiment  of  philanthropy. 
This  answers  very  well,  when  the  work  to  be  done  is  simply 
to  propose  grand  schemes,  make  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speeches,  or  when  there  are  no  disagreeable  duties  to  be 
performed,  no  violent  natural  repugnances  to  be  overcome; 
but  it  fails  in  the  hour  of  severe  trial.  Your  philanthropist 
starts  with  generous  impulses,  with  a  glowing  entlmsiasm; 
and  so  lon^^  as  there  are  no  great  discouragements,  no  dis- 
.gusting  oftices  in  his  way,  and  he  has  even  a  small  number 
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of  iuliiiiririi^  rrlciidH  to  Htiiiiuiatr  his  zeal,  applaud  liif;  elo- 
qiKMicc,  flatter  his  pride,  and  soothe;  him  for  the  reljiilTs  ho 
meets  from  the  world,  he  in;iy  kcjcp  on  his  conrse,  and  con- 
tinue liis  task.  P>ut  let  liim  tind  himself  entirely  alone,  let 
him  have  no  little  pnhlie  of  his  own,  which  is  all  th(3  world 
to  him,  let  him  he  thwarted  on  every  point,  let  him  he 
o])li<^ed  to  work  in  secret,  unseen  by  all  but  tlie  all-seein;^ 
Eye,  encounter  from  men  nothintr  hut  contradiction,  con- 
tempt, and  int^ratitude,  and  he  will  soon  be<.^iii  to  say  to 
liimself,  AVhy  sutler  and  endure  so  much  for  the  unworthy  ? 
He  who  loves  man  for  man's  sake  loves  only  a  creature,  a 
being  of  imperfect  worth,  of  no  more  worth  than  himself, 
perhaps  not  so  much  ;  and  why  shall  he  love  him  more  tlian 
nimself,  and  sacrifice  himself  for  him?  The  highest  stretch 
of  human  love  is,  to  love  our  neighbors  as  we  love  our- 
selves ;  and  we  do  injustice  to  ourselves,  when  we  love 
them  more  than  we  do  ourselves. 

Nay,  philanthropy  itself  is  a  sort  of  selfishness.  It  is  a 
sentiment,  not  a  principle.  Its  real  motive  is  not  another's 
good,  but  its  own  satisfaction  according  to  its  nature.  It 
seeks  the  good  of  others,  because  the  good  of  others  is  the 
means  of  its  own  satisfaction,  and  is  as  really  selfish  in  its 
principle  as  any  other  of  our  sentiments  ;  for  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  dvtf/  of  doing  good  to  others, — between  seeking  the 
good  of  others  from  sentiment,  and  seeking  it  in  obedience 
to  a  law  which  binds  the  conscience.  The  measure  of  the 
capacity  of  philanthropy,  as  a  sentiment,  is  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  it  can  bring  to  the  possessor.  So  long  as,  upon 
the  whole,  he  finds  it  more  delightful  to  play  the  philan- 
thropist than  the  miser,  for  instance,  he  will  do  it,  but  na 
longer.  Hence,  philantliropy  must  always  decrease  just  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  repugnances  it  must  en- 
counter, and  fail  us  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most 
needed,  and  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  needed.  It  fol- 
lows the  law  so  observable  in  all  human  society,  and  helps 
most  when  and  where  its  help  is  least  needed.  Here  is  the 
condemnation  of  every  scheme,  however  plausible  it  may 
look,  that  in  any  degree  depends  on  philanthropy  for  its 
success. 

The  principle  the  associationists  want  for  their  success  is 
not  philanthropy, — the  love  of  man  for  man's  sake, — but 
divine  charity,  not  to  be  had  and  preserved  out  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.     Charity  is,  in  relation  to  its  subject,  a  super- 
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naturally  infused  virtue ;  in  relation  to  its  object,  the  su- 
preme and  exclusive  love  of  God  for  his  own  sake,  and  man 
for  the  sake  of  God.     He  who  has  it  is  proof  against  all 
trials ;  for  his  love  does  not  depend  on  man,  who  so  often 
proves   himself   totally  unamiable  and  unworthy,  but  on 
God,  w^ho  is  always  and  everywhere  infinitely  amiable  and 
deserving  of  all  love.     He  visits  the  sick,  the  prisoner,  the 
poor,  for  it  is  God  whom  he  visits ;  he  clasps  with  tender- 
ness the  leprous  to  his  bosom,  and  kisses  his  sores,  for  it  is 
God  he  embraces  and  whose  dear  wounds  he  kisses.     The 
most  painful  and  disgusting  offices  arc  sweet  and  easy  be- 
cause he  performs  them  for  God,  who  is  love,  and  whose 
love  inflames  his  heart.     Whenever  there  is  a  service  to  be 
rendered  to  one  of  God's  little  ones,  he  runs  with  eagerness 
to  do  it ;  for  it  is  a  service  to  be  rendered  to  God  himself. 
^'Charity  never  faileth."     It  is  proof  against  all  natural  re- 
pugnances ;  it  overcomes  earth  and  hell ;  and    brings  God 
down  to  tabernacle  with  men.     Dear  to  it  is  this  poor  beg- 
gar, for  it  sees  in  him  only  our  Lord  who  had  "  not  where 
to  lay  his  head  ; "  dear  are  the  sorrowing  and  the  afflicted, 
for  it  sees  in  them  him  who  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  inlirmity ; "  dear  are  these  poor  outcasts,  for 
in  them  it  beholds  him  who  was  "  scorned  and  rejected  of 
men  ; "    dear  are  the  wronged,  the  oppressed,  the  down- 
trodden, for  in  them  it  beholds  the  Innocent  One  nailed  to 
the  cross,  and  dying  to  atone  for  human  wickedness.    And 
it  joys  to  succour  them  all ;  for  in  so  doing,  it  makes  repara- 
tion to  God  for  the  poverty,  sufferings,  wrongs,  contempt, 
iind  ignominious  death  w^hich  he  endured  for  our  sakes ;  or 
it  is  his  poverty  it  relieves  in  relieving  the  poor,  his  hunger 
it  feeds  in  feeding  the  hungry,  his  nakedness  it  clothes  in 
throwing  its  robe  over  the  naked,  his  afflictions  it  consoles 
in  consoling  the  sorrowing,  his  wounds  into  which  it  pours 
oil  and  wine,  and  which  it  binds  up.     "Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
All  is  done  to  and  for  God,  whom  it  loves  more  than  men, 
more  than  life,  and  more  than  heaven  itself,  if  to  love  him 
and  heaven  w^ere  not  one  and  the  same  thing.     This  is  the 
principle  you  need  ;  with  this  principle,  you  have  God  w^ith 
you  and  for  you,  and  failure  is  impossible.     But  with  this 
principle,  Association  is,  at  best,  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
for  this  is  sufficient  of  itself  at  all  times,  under  any  and 
every  form  of  political,  social,   or  industrial  organization. 
He  who  has  God  can  have  nothing  more. 
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Hut  our  ^ravofit  obicction  to  aKRociationisin  Ih,  tliat  it  iin- 
])li('at(.'s  Mk'  justico  of  Alini^^lity  (iod.  Tlio  iiHsociationihtrt 
tell  US  that  their  phm  is  indi.speuHablo  to  tho  fullihucnt  of 
our  (U'stiiiy  on  thin  ^h)h(;.  Uy  man  tlicy  iriust  nieaii  men, 
or  else  they  are  talkinj^  of  an  ahstraction.  Tliv,  Kpeeien  lias 
actual  existenee  only  in  individuals,  and  the  (juestion  relatcH 
only  to  actual  existences.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God 
cares  for  sj)ecie8,  and  not  for  individuals, — for  the  ideal,  and 
not  for  the  actual,—  for  the  abstract,  and  not  for  the  con- 
crete. When,  therefore,  the  organization  of  J^abor  and  As- 
sociation is  proposed  as  indispensable  to  the  fullil merit  of 
our  destiny, — when  its  friends  tell  us,  as  they  do,  that  all 
the  past  has  been  only  a  pream])le  to  it,  a  necessary  pre])ara- 
tion  for  it,  they  tell  us  in  ellect  that  no  human  bein«^  has, 
as  yet,  liad  witliin  his  reach  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  des- 
tiny. But  it  will  not  do  to  say  this.  God  can  create  no 
being  and  appoint  him  to  a  certain  end,  that  is,  make  it  his 
duty  to  gain  that  end,  and  not  provide  him  with  sulH- 
cient  means  of  gaining  it,  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  them,  without  contradicting  his  own  justice,  and  thereby 
proving  himself  unjust.  If  there  is  a  single  individual  of 
our  race  that  fails  to  attain  to  his  destiny,  either  here  or  here- 
after, through  defect  of  means,  not  through  his  own  fault, 
the  blame  is  chargeable  upon  the  Creator.  Put  God  is  infi- 
nitely just,  and  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  injustice  without 
blas])hemy.  Then  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  destiny, 
whether  here  or  hereafter,  must  always  be  w^ithin  the  reach 
of  every  man ;  and  if  any  one  fails  to  fulfil  it,  he  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself.  Then  Association  never  has 
been,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  our  destiny  on  this  globe,  or  elsewhere ;  for  man,  every 
man,  can  fulfil  his  destiny,  if  he  chooses,  without  it. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  objections  wdiich  seem  to  us 
<ionclusive  against  the  views  and  schemes  of  the  association- 
ists.  They  by  no  means  exhaust  our  list  of  objections ;  but 
we  stop  with  them,  because  we  regard  them  as  amply  suf- 
ficient of  themselves.  But  let  not  the  associationists  imag- 
ine, for  a  moment,  because  we  refuse  to  go  with  them,  that 
we  are  better  satisfied  wdth  the  present  condition  of  our  fel- 
low-men than  they  are,  or  that  w^e  any  more  despair  of  its 
amelioration  than  they  do.  When  we  deserted  the  move- 
ment party  and  took  refuge  in  the  church,  it  w^as  not  be- 
cause we  had  become  indifferent  to  human  sufferino^,  or  be- 
cause  we  despaired  of  solacing  it.     IN^ever  did  the  young 
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enthusiast,  the  fierce  declaimer,  the  bold  radical,  feel  more 
alive  to  every  form  of  human  suffering,  or  entertain  a 
stronger  hope  of  relieving  it,  than  we  did,  when  our  kind 
mother  was  pleased  to  receive  us  and  own  us  as  one  of  her 
children.  It  is  true,  we  did  not  embrace  the  church  for  the 
reason  that  she  is  a  social  reformer,  for  the  reason  that  we 
believed  her  capable  of  effecting  the  good  we  had  attempt- 
ed, or  wliich  our  friends  were  attempting,  without  her.  In 
view  of  wliat  slie  promises  her  faitliful  and  obedient  chil- 
dren, all  that  we  or  they  contemplated  is  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  Nevertheless,  she  furnishes  in  abun- 
dance all  tlie  means  necessary  to  remove  all  real  evils,  and 
to  secure  every  possible  good. 

Let  not  the  associationists  misapprehend  us.  We  do  not 
ask  them  to  embrace  the  church,  because  she  is  the  proper 
fcgent  for  acquiring  the  good  they  seek  for  their  fellow- 
men  ;  for  we  wish  them  to  embrace  her  from  higher  and 
worthier  motives.  For  ourselves,  we  have  been,  and  are 
even  now,  loath  to  dwell  on  what  the  church  can  do  for  us 
in  this  life,  lest  we  should  be  interpreted  as  assigning  false 
motives  for  yielding  her  tlie  homage  which  is  her  due.  We 
are  unwilling  to  pursue  a  line  of  argument,  which,  however 
proper  it  may  be  in  itself,  ignorance  or  malice  may  torture 
even  into  the  appearance  of  placing  time  before  eternity, 
society  before  heaven,  or  man  before  or  in  competition  with 
God.  The  church  must  be  embraced  for  a  heavenly  mo- 
tive, or  no  advantage  inures  to  us  from  embracing  her.  She 
is  here  to  prepare  us  for  heaven,  and  heaven  Is  the  only  end 
that  we  can  legitimately  seek.  The  good  she  effects  for  this 
world  is  incidental,  and  should  never  be  made  the  motive 
for  becoming  or  remaining  a  Catholic.  But,  bearing  this 
always  in  mind,  we  may  without  impropriety  show  that  she 
can  do  enough  for  us,  even  in  this  world,  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
sonable men. 

Some  of  the  associationists  are  already  looking  towards 
the  church,  apparently  despairing  of  success  in  their  enter- 
prise without  her;  but  they  are  looking  to  her,  we  fear, 
rather  with  the  wish  to  obtain  her  sanction  for  their  plan, 
and  her  assistance  to  carry  it  out,  than  with  any  sincere  dis- 
position to  submit  themselves  to  her  direction  and  disci- 
Inline.  If  she  will  accept  Fourierism,  they  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept her.  J^ut  she  will  make  no  such  agreement  with 
them.  She  will  be  all,  or  she  will  be  nothing.  They  must 
accept  her  unconditionally,   or  she  will  not  accept  them. 
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Slic  liMs;  li(T  own  iiK^lliod,  ami  will    not,  ifarn  of  tliorn  ;  they 
nnist  learn  of  lieu. 

lUit  is  her  nii'thod  adequate  ?  Let  us  see.  The  men  who 
have  manifested,  under  their  lii^hest  forms,  the  virtue* 
which  are  required  to  remove  all  real  evils  and  to  ])roeur('^ 
evei'y  true  ^uud  of  whieli  men  in  this  world  ai'e  ea[>al)le,  arc; 
undeniahly  to  bo  found  in  the  (Jatholie  Chnrcli,  and  no- 
where else.  If  all  men  were  like,  for  instance,  St.  llay- 
mond  of  Pennafort,  St.  John  of  God,  St.  Vincent  dc;  I*aul, 
or  even  Fonelon,  a  ij^reat  and  <j;ood  man,  yet  far  below  the 
standard  of  a  Catholic  saint,  there  could  and  would  be  no 
lack  of  the  good  desirable,  and  no  real  evil  could  exist. 
There  is  not  a  form  of  evil  in  society,  a  sinc^le  ill  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  which  some  one  or  more  of  our  saints  have  not 
made  provisiou  for  removiug  or  solacin<^,  and  which  they 
Avould  not  have  removed  or  solaced,  if  they  had  been  duly 
seconded,  as  you  must  know,  if  you  have  made  yourselves 
but  passably  ac(piainted  with  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  church.  Yet  these  saints  did  not  go  out  of  the  church, 
and  did  but  come  up  to  that  standard  of  perfection  which 
she  proposes  to  all,  and  exhorts  all  her  children  to  as])ire  to, 
and  to  which  all  may  attain,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  change  of  the  existing  political,  social,  or 
industrial  order.  All  may  have,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
wliatever  the  external  order,  all  the  means  needed  for 
attaining  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  ; 
and  by  attaining  to  that  perfection,  all  is  secured  that  is  or 
can  be  desired  for  society. 

But  you  say,  all  are  not  saints.  True  ;  but  whose  is  the 
fault  ?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  political,  social,  or  indus- 
trial order,  otherwise,  these  of  whom  we  speak  could  not 
have  become  saints ;  not  the  fault  of  the  church,  for  she 
])roifers  to  all  the  same  means  and  assistance  she  extended 
to  these  ;  nor  precisely  the  fault  of  human  nature,  for  these- 
were  no  better  by  nature  than  others  ;  and  many  of  the- 
saints  have  even  been  wild  and  disssolute  in  their  youth.. 
All  may  not  be  cabled  by  Almighty  God  to  the  same  degree 
of  heroic  sanctity,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  all  are  called  to- 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  means  which  have  proved  ef- 
fectual in  the  case  of  those  who  have  attained  to  it  are  ex- 
tended to  all,  and  must  needs  be,  if  adopted,  equally  effect- 
ual in  the  case  of  all.  The  fault,  whenever  any  one  falls 
below  the  standard  of  perfection,  is  his  own,  is  in  the  fact 
that  he  refuses  to  comply  w^  ith  all  the  church  commands 
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and  counsels.  The  church  cannot  take  away  free  will ;  and 
as  long  as  men  retain  it,  they  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, abuse  it.  Do  the  associationists  propose  to  take  it 
away,  and  reduce  men  to  mere  machines  ?  We  do  not  un- 
derstand them  to  propose  any  such  thing ;  and  if  they 
should,  it  would  be  an  additional  objection  to  their  scheme. 
God  himself  respects  our  free  will,  and  governs  us  only 
according  to  our  choice.  He  gives  us,  naturally  or  super- 
naturally,  the  ability  to  will  and  to  do  as  he  wills,  and  mo- 
tives sweet  and  attractive  as  heaven  and  terrible  as  hell  to 
induce  us  to  will  as  he  wills ;  but  he  does  not  will  for  us ; 
the  will  must  be  our  own  act.  If  the  church  proposes  per- 
fection to  all,  exhorts  all  to  aspire  to  it,  furnishes  them  all 
the  assistance  they  need  to  gain  it,  and  urges  them  by  all  the 
motives  which  can  weigh  with  them  to  accept  and  use 
them,  the  fault,  if  they  do  not,  is  theirs,  not  hers,  and  she 
is  not  to  be  accused  either  of  inefficiency  or  insufficiency ; 
for  she  does  all  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  possible 
to  do. 

But  even  a  far  lower  standard  of  Christian  worth  than 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  which  is  possible  in  the  bos- 
om of  the  church  to  all,  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  the 
associationists.  Suppose  every  one  should  do,  not  all  the 
church  counsels,  but  simply  what  she  commands,  enjoins,  as 
of  precept,  and  which  every  one  must  do,  or  fall  under  her 
censure,  what  real  evil  could  remain,  or  what  desirable  so- 
cial good  would  be  wanting  ?  There  would  be  no  wars,  no 
internal  disorders,  no  wrongs,  no  outrages,  no  frauds  or  de- 
ceptions, and  no  taking  the  advantage  one  of  another. 
There  would  be  no  unrelieved  poverty,  no  permanent  want 
of  the  necessaries  or  even  comforts  of  life ;  for  the  church 
makes  almsgiving  a  precept,  and  commands  all  her  children 
to  remember  the  poor.  There  would  remain  no  ruinous 
competition ;  for  no  one  would  set  a  high  value  upon  the 
goods  of  this  world.  The  real  cause  of  all  the  social  and 
industrial  evils  the  associationists  deplore,  so  far  as  evils 
they  are,  is  covetousness,  which  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  and  covetousness  the  church  condemns  as  a  mortal  sin. 
Eradicate  covetousness  from  the  heart,  and  your  reform,  so 
far  as  desirable,  is  effected ;  and  it  is  eradicated,  or  held  in 
subjection,  by  every  obedient  Catholic.  Hence,  all  that  is 
needed  is  in  the  church ;  let  every  one  submit  to  her  and 
follow  her  directions;  nothing  more  will  be  wanting.  All 
can  submit  to  her;  for  God,  in  one  way  or  another,  gives  to 
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<«V(iry  oiu^  HuHif'u'iit  i^imcc  t'»»r  lliat,  if  it.  Ix'  not  voliiiitjirily 
rosistiMl  ;  and  kIk^  hcrriclf  is  \\w.  nHMliuiu  tlin>ii<^li  \vlii('h  iH 
<'oiimnini('atiMl  all  llic  Htr(;n;^tli  uiiy  omi5  iicedH  to  do  all  hlu; 
<!ominaMds.  The  way  to  destroy  tlu;  tmc^of  evil  Ih,  to  lay 
tlu^  axe  at  tlie  root  ;  and  this  the  clmndi  does.  She  scckK 
always  to  |)urit*y  thc^  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of 
life,  and  she?  never  fails  to  do  it  in  tjie  case  of  any  one  who 
submits  himself  to  her  discipline. 

Ihit,  you  reply,  there  are  evils  in  Catholic   countries,  and 
the  result  promised  is  as  far  fi*i>m  hi'inj^  attainecl  to  there  as 
elsewhere.     This  is  too  stronu^ly  (expressed.     There  are  evils 
in   Catholic  countries,  but  they   are    few<'r   and   of  a  more 
niitiirated  cliaracter  than  in  other  countries,  and,  moreover, 
diminish  ahvays  in  proportion  as  tlie  country  is  more  truly 
(^itholic   and  more  exclusively   under  Catholic    inlluence. 
This  is  evident  by  contrastin<^  Italy  with   Knirland,  Protes- 
tant England  with  Catliolic  England,  or  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  they  now  are,  with  wliat  they  were,   when    thoroughly 
Catholic,  before  they  were  prostrated  by  the  prevalence  of 
revolutionary  and  infidel   ideas.     M.    Briancourt  virtually 
admits  as  much,   when    lie    contrasts   the  present  state  of 
things    with    that  which    formerly  existed,    before    infidel 
governments,  philosophers,   and   reformers    had    detached 
modern  society  from  the  control  of  the  church.     Besides,  all 
in  Catholic  countries  are  not  good  Catholics  ;  and  the  evils 
complained  of  undeniably  spring  from  the  acts  of  those  who 
do  not    faithfully   comply  with  the  requirements    of    the 
church.     If  all  complied,  the  evils  would  be  removed.    The 
church  is  to  be  tested,  not  by  the  effects  of  non-compliance, 
but  by  the  effects  of  compliance.     She  is  answerable  only 
for  those  who  comply  with  her  demands  and  follow  her 
directions.     She  cannot  force  men  ao;ainst  their  will  to  com- 
ply ;  and  you  would  be  among  the  first  to   cry  out  against 
her  tyranny,  were  she  even  to  attempt  it.     The  objection 
implied  in  the  existence  of  evils  in  Catholic  countries  is, 
therefore,  of  no  weight.     Men  who  reject  the  church,  or 
refuse  to  obey  her,  must  not  complain  that  she  does  not 
make  all  men  good  Catholics. 

The  church,  then,  offers  an  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
removing  all  real  evils,  and  of  securing  all  that  is  really  good 
in  relation  even  to  our  present  existence.  She  offers  a 
feasible  and  an  effectual  way  of  serving  our  fellow-men, — 
•of  acquiring  and  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  most  un- 
bounded charity.     Submit  to  the  church,  follow  her  direc- 
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tions,  and  you -will  need  nothing  more.  Yon  can  secure  all 
you  desire,  so  far  as  wise  in  your  desires,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  the  government  or  the  social  or  industrial  order 
under  which  you  live.  The  internal  can  be  rectified  in  every 
state  and  condition  of  life ;  and  when  the  internal  is  rights 
you  need  have  no  fears  for  the  external.  This  is  a  speedy 
way,  and  within  the  power  of  each  individual,  without  his- 
being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  co-operation  of  his  brethren  ; 
for  each  can  individually  submit  himself  at  any  moment  he 
chooses.  It  is  an  effectual  way ;  for  the  reliance  is  not  on 
human  weakness  and  instability,  but  on  the  infinite  and  un- 
changeable God. 

Let  not  our  friends  scorn  this  way,  because  it  is  oldy 
simple,  and  easy.  God's  ways  are  not  ours.  David,  to  slay 
the  giant,  chose  a  simple  sling  and  a  smooth  stone  from  the 
brooK,  not  the  armor  and  sword  of  the  king.  The  prophet 
bade  the  Syrian  simply,  "  Go  wash  and  be  clean."  God's- 
ways  are  always  foolishness  to  human  pride  and  human 
prudence;  but  whoso  enters  them  finds  them  leading  to  life. 
Let  not  our  friends  scorn  this  way  through  pride.  Others 
as  learned,  as  philosophic,  as  high  in  station,  as  proud  as- 
they,  and  who  once  looked  upon  it  with  as  much  distrust 
and  contempt  as  they  can,  have,  through  grace,  entered  it ;. 
and  they  have  found  "hidden  riches  which  they  did  not 
look  for,  and  which  make  all  that  is  promised  from  Associa- 
tion, multiplied  a  thousand  times  into  itself,  appear  poor^ 
mean,  and  despicable. 


VENTURA'S  FUNKRAL  ORATION.' 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Rovlew  for  April,  1848.] 

Of  tlio  illustrious  suhject  of  Padro  Ventura's  Oration, 
wliicli  cveryhody  lias  n^ad,  it  cannot  bo  nccoHsary  that  we 
phould  speak.  Wo  could  not  say  more  than  the  hnirned  and 
eloquent  Theatinc  has  said,  were  we  to  try  ;  and  we  have 
no  disposition  to  say  less.  Nor  can  it  he  necessary  to  ST)eak 
of  the  general  character  and  merits  of  the  Oration  itself, — 
a  ])olitical  manifesto  addressed  by  an  eminent  tribune  of  the 
])eople  to  all  Christendom,  and  intended  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate bearing  on  the  movements  for  political  reforms  in  l^ome 
and  Italy.  Padre  Ventura  is  a  distinguished  man,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  popular  and  elfective  pulpit  orators  of 
the  day.  With  his  general  tone,  doctrines,  and  aims  we 
should  be  sorry  not  to  sympathize.  We  go  with  him,  heart 
and  soul,  in  his  love  of  liberty,  his  hatred  of  oppression,  and 
his  war  against  tyrants  and  tyranny. 

But  if  lie  has  been  correctly  translated, — of  which  we  can- 
oiot  judge,  not  having  seen  the  original  Italian, — he  makes 
use  of  some  expressions  in  his  oration,  and  especially  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  edition,  in  which  he  defends  its  doc- 
trines and  makes  his  own  eulogium,  to  which^  as  at  present 
advised,  we  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  assent.  As  we 
understand  him,  he  contends,  that  in  the  present  posture  of 
iilfairs  in  Europe,  the  true  policy  of  the  church  is  to  abandon 
the  governments,  appeal  to  the  people,  and  form  an  alliance 
between  religion  and  liberty.  Such  a  policy,  he  appears  to 
maintain,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  church,  and 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  liberty  and  religion, — the 
former  gaining  sacredness,  order,  and  stability,  and  the  latter 
an  infusion  of  popular  energy,  which  will  enable  the  church 
to  bring  once  more  under  her  influence  the  populations  now 
disafliected  with  their  rulers,  and  with  her,  because  they  be- 
lieve her  to  be  leagued  with  them  to  oppress.  This  seems 
-to  us  to  be  his  general  doctrine,  and  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  policy  contended  for  with  so  much  zeal 

*Oraison  Fanebre  cV 0'  Connsll,  prononceed  Rome,  par  le  R.  P.  Ventura, 
'Theatin.     New  Orleans:     1847. 
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and  eloquence  by  De  La  Mennais  and  liis  associates,  after 
the  French  Kevoliition  of  July,  1830,  in  the  brilHant  columns 
of  the  Avenir. 

We  confess,  in  the  outset,  that  any  talk  of  an  alliance  of 
relis^ion  and  therefore  of  the  church  with  any  thing  outside 
of  her,  as  necessary  to  her  existence  or  her  efficiency,  scan- 
dalizes us  not  a  little.  The  phrase  itself  offends  us;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  use  it  so  that,  to  large  numbers,  at  least,  it 
shall  not  convey  a  false  and  mischievous  meaning.  We  can 
readily  believe,  that,  in  Padre  Ventura's  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  his  Roman  hearers  and  readers,  it  conveys,  under 
existing  circumstances,  only  a  sense  which  is  sound  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  but  in  France,  in  England,  and 
in  this  country,  it  inevitably  bears  a  meaning  which  it  seems- 
to  us  no  good  Catholic  can  accept,  as  may  easily  be  gathered 
from  the  misconstructions  which  have  almost  universally 
been  put  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Father  in  the  salu- 
tary reforms  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  more  immedi- 
ate temporal  dominions.  The  church  we  have  been  ac- 
customed  to  regard  as  sufficient  for  herself,  and  as  under  no 
necessity,  for  her  own  preservation  or  efficiency,  to  make 
common  cause  with  any  power  outside  of  her.  Whatever 
is  good  and  worthy  to  be  sought  she  includes  in  herself ; 
and  we  cannot  understand  what  there  is  outside  of  her  with 
which  she  can  form  an  alliance,  without  proving  herself  in 
some  measure  unfaithful  to  her  celestial  Spouse.  Her 
energy,  the  only  energy  she  needs,  which  comes  from  him 
who  said,  Ego  vobiscum  suin  omnibus  diehus^  appears  to  us- 
to  be  fully  equal  to  her  necessities,  and  therefore  the  infu- 
sion of  popular  energy  contended  for  we  caimot  but  regard 
as  quite  superfluous. 

Moreover,  we  are  at  some  loss  to  understand  what  is^ 
meant  by  forming  an  alliance  between  religion  and  li!)erty. 
To  call  for  the  forming  of  such  an  alliance  seems  to  us  to- 
imply,  what  is  not  true,  that  religion  has  heretofore  been 
divorced  from  liberty,  and  has  remained  alone,  or  formed 
an  adulterous  union  with  tyraTiny  and  oppression.  An  alli- 
ance presupposes,  also,  that  the  allies  are  separate  and  in- 
dependent powers  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  power 
as  liberty,  Separate  from  religion,  and  independent  of  it. 
Koligion  is  tlie  origin,  ground,  and  condition  of  liberty.. 
Where  religion  is,  tnere  is  liberty  ;  where  religion  is  not,, 
whatever  of  license  there  may  be,  there  is  not  liberty,  and 
cannot  be.     The  two  are  in  their  nature  inseparable,  and 
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iiulistiiijjriiisli.'iljlc  even,  khvc  jib  tlic  ('(Tcct  is  (liHlIiifruIsliaMc? 
fi'oiii  the  cMiisc,  tli(^  pi'opcrty  frmii  llic  (jrhcikm',  tin;  si  ream 
iVniii  the  r..iiiil:iiii.  I  low,  tlu'ii,  rnnii  all  alliaiH'.o  b(»t\vci<'ll 
iIm'iii,  si!i",(5  tiM\y  Jim  already  in  tlieir  vcrv  natiin;  ko  iiitirnat<;- 
Iv  iiiiitcHl  i  I  low  foriM  :iM  alliaiico  l)ctwc(;ri  the  Bun  and  itn 
ravs,  or  tlic  fainhow  and  its  tints? 

Thai,  (horc  has  Ix'cn,  and  is,  a  pjirty  tlironj^lioutTnoHt  Euro- 
jtran  nations  chimorini!;  for  liberty  as  Boparatcd  from  rcliir- 
ion.  wo  lire  not  ii:;n()rant  ;  but  th(»y  ohiinor  for  wliat  has  and 
can  liavo  no  n^al  cxistcncci,  inuh'r  that  Ba(;r(Hl  nanic;  'I'hat 
this  i>:u*ty  lias  niado  and  still  makes  war  on  the  chiircli,  that 
it  has  believed  and  still  l)elieves,  or  pretends  tol)elieve,  that 
the  ehnreh  is  the  eneniv  of  libtu'tv,  and  that  to  beeoine  free 
it  is  necessary  to  overturn  the  altar  as  wc;!!  as  the  throne,  is 
lamentably  true  ;  but  who  that  loves  relit^ion,  and  is  imbued 
with  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  can  advocate  an  alliance  c<f 
the  church  with  these,  or  pretend  that  to  accept  and  support, 
not,  indeed,  their  means,  but  the  end  they  are  really  seeking, 
would  be  to  accept  and  support  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  That 
which  the  enemies  of  the  church,  the  desecrators  of  all  holy 
tliin<>;s,  and  the  blasphemers  of  God  clamor  for,  is  not  liber- 
ty, and  can  by  no  ecclesiastical  alchemy  be  transmuted  into 
liberty.  There  is  with  these  not  merely  a  mistake  as  to  the 
means,  agencies,  or  influences  by  wdiich  *"he  end  is  to  be 
gained,  but  a  mistake  as  to  the  end  itself.  With  what  in 
them  is  religion  to  form  an  alliance  ?  Or  what  energy  have 
they  from  which  she  could  profit? 

Perhaps,  however,  we  take  the  word  liberty  in  too  vaiined 
a  sense,  in  a  sense  too  metaphysical  or  too  spiritual ;  perhaps 
Padre  Ventura  uses  the  word  in  a  more  outward  sense,  and 
means  by  it  simply  popular  institutions.  There  is  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe  a  deep  disaffection  on  the 
part  of  the  people  towards  their  civil  rulers,  a  demand  for 
change,  and  especially  for  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  popular  forms  of  government,  as  the  only  efficient  means 
of  protecting  themselves  against  the  oppressions  of  their  gov- 
ernors, and  of  securing  their  social  well-being.  Does  the 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  Theatine  mean  by  the  policy  he 
contends  for,  that  the  church  should  refuse  to  sustain  the 
actual  governments  in  their  measures  of  repression,  often 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  side  with  the  populations, 
and  encourage  and  direct  the  movements  for  the  reaKzation 
of  the  end  they  are  seeking  ? 

This,  we  own,  has  a  specious  appearance  and  a  plausible 
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sound,  but,  republicans  as  we  are,  we  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it.  We  have  here  the  same  difficulty  we  be^an  by 
suggesting.  Where  the  end  proposed  is  distinctly  religious, 
:;ind  is  sought  from  religious  motives,  the  church  may,  un- 
•doubtedly,  side  with  those  who  are  seeking  it,  bless  their  ef- 
forts, and  make  common  cause  with  them  ;  for  their  cause 
is  hers,  and  she  does  but  use  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  own  purposes.  But  where  the  end  is  not  itself  distinct- 
ly religious,  and  is  not  referred  to  a  distinctly  religious  end, 
— ^is  not  to  secure  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church,  and  to  enable  her  to  pursue  freely,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  her  divine  mission  of  teaching,  saving,  succor- 
ing, and  solacing  mankind,  but  to  procure  a  merely  tempo- 
ral or  earthly  good, — we  see  not  how  she  can  make  common 
cause  with  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  it,  without  implying 
that  heaven  makes  a  compact  with  earth.  The  church  may, 
and  assuredly  does,  promote  men's  earthly  well-being,  but 
never  save  as  incidental  to  her  promotion  of  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests.  The  temporal  follows  the  eternal,  but 
does  not  precede  it,  and  is  not  sought  by  it.  "  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you,"  is  the  principle  on  which  the  church  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  invariable  law  which  she  prescribes  to  her 
cliildren.  The  heavenly  is  gained  only  by  being  the  direct 
and  sole  object  of  pursuit ;  but  the  earthly  only  by  not  being 
60  sought,  and,  indeed,  only  by  not  being  sought  at  all.  "  lie 
that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  Tie  that  will  lose  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  We  know  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

Now  these  European  populations  seeking  popular  forms 
of  government  are  not  seeking  these  as  a  religious  end,  nor, 
indeed,  for  a  religious  end ;  but  solely  with  a  view  to  their 
own  social  or  temporal  well-being.  They  have  not  in  view 
the  interests  of  religion  ;  they  are  not  disposed  to  struggle 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church,  or  to  re- 
move a  single  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  fulfilling  in  them, 
or  for  them,  her  divine  mission  ;  they  have  in  view  only  their 
own  earthly  interests.  These  they  may, — in  so  far  as  they 
violate  no  law  of  God,  omit  no  moral  or  religious  duty, — 
no  doubt,  lawfully  seek ;  but  the  church  cannot,  while  they 
seek  them  only  in  reference  to  an  earthly  end,  make  common 
cause  with  them,  without  an  abandonment  of  her  own  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  in  some  measure  compromising  her  di- 
vine mission.     Moreover,  it  is  not  a  sound  view  to  identify 
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•<won  civil  lihcrly  with  popular  foriiiK  of  i^ovcrnmcrjt.  Fn*(j- 
(loiii  Ih  possible  wikU'I-  ;iny  and  ovury  form  of  t(ov(jriiiiicnt ; 
iu\i\  80  is  tyniiiny.  lu'publics  can  tyrannize  and  oppn;H8  an 
well  as  monarchies,  ami  wo  bco  amon^ ourselves,  that,  under 
the  most  democratic  institutions  on  earth,  thnuj  millions  of 
the  population  out  of  twenty  can  he  huld  in  abject  slavery. 
Whi'rever  thi^  government  is  wist;ly  and  justly  administenMl, 
whatever  its  form,  there  is  civil  freedom,  and  wherever  it  is 
iiutso  administered,  thei-c;  isnotcivil  fr(Hjdom;  and  the  chances 
of  a  wise  and  just  administration  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
more  or  less  poj)ular  form  of  the  government,  but  to  the 
more  or  less  influence  wliicli  reli<j;ion  lias  over  the  nation. 
AVlierever  tlie  cliurcb  is  free,  and  is  able  to  exert  her  l(;i^iti- 
mate  iniluence,  the  government  will  be  as  wisely  Jidminis- 
tered  as  with  human  frailty  can  be  expected;  but  where  she 
is  not  free,  or  wdiere  her  influence  is  not  exerted,  there  is  and 
-can  be  no  guaranty  of  such  administration,  whatever  the  con- 
trivances of  statesmen,  or  in  whose  hands  soever  may  be 
placed  the  reins  of  government. 

As  long  as  the  European  populations  place  their  temporal 
well-being  before  their  spiritual  and  eternal,  not  even  the 
■church  can  emancipate  them,  and  secure  them  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty.  Political  changes  will  prove  unavailing,  and 
the  evil  which  is  now  concentrated  in  the  couit  would  only 
he  diffused  through  the  mass,  and  for  one  tyrant  give  a  hun- 
dred. No  siding  with  the  people,  no  consecration  of  their 
banner  and  blessing  of  their  cause,  will  deliver  them  from 
oppression,  unless  they  in  themselves  seek  liberty,  not  for 
an  earthly,  but  for  a  heavenly  end, — unless  they  place  the 
-church  first  in  their  affections  and  obedience,  and  seek  free- 
dom for  her  sake,  instead  of  their  own. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  church  were  to  proclaim  common 
■cause  with  the  movement  for  popular  institutions,  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  seeking  them  would  applaud  her,  and 
rally  under  her  banner,  because  they  could  rally  under  hers 
without  deserting  their  own.  She  and  they  would  certainly 
come  together ;  not  by  their  going  to  her,  iDut  by  her  com- 
ing to  them.  They  would,  no  doubt,  hail  her  as  a  welcome 
ally,  and  drink  many  a  toast  to  her  health,  so  long  as  she 
claimed  to  be  only  an  ally  ;  but  the  moment  she  should  seek 
to  restrain  their  lawlessness,  to  compel  them  to  observe  disci- 
pline, or  claim  the  right  to  command  their  forces,  they  would 
raise  the  cry,  A  has  UEglise^  vive  la  Republique  I  and  she 
^would  find  herself  under  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  to  them 
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to  oppose  the  very  cause  slie  liad  sanctified  and  tlie  very  ban- 
ner slie  had  blessed.  Tlie  alliance  would  secure  her  an  infusion 
of  popular  energy,  while  she  obeyed  the  popular  passion,  and 
exerted  herself  only  to  carry  out  the  popular  will ;  but  no- 
longer.  For  a  moment,  she  would  seem  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  alliance  ;  but  having  by  it  made  a  concession  to  tho 
people,  and  told  them  that  they  were  justifiable  in  their 
cause,  she  would  in  reality  only  be  weakened  by  it. 

But  it  is  said,  the  populations  have  become  hostile  to  the- 
church  in  consequence  of  their  belief  that  she  is  unfriendly 
to  civil  liberty,  and  unless  she  espouses  the  cause  they  have 
so  much  at  heart,  they  will  neither  submit  nor  listen  to  her. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  we  cannot  accept  the 
conclusion,  that  therefore  she  must  disabuse  them  by  espous- 
ing that  cause.  An  astute  politician  in  old  pagan  times 
might  have  reasoned  with  equal  justice. — The  bulk  of  the 
pagan  people  believe  the  church  is  opposed  to  what  they  hold 
to  be  religion,  and  will  not  submit  or  listen  to  her  teaching  ; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  she  disabuse  them  by  offering 
incense  to  the  idols.  No  matter  whether  the  idol  be  Jupiter, 
Yenus,  or  civil  liberty,  an  alliance  with  its  worship  is  alike 
inadmissible.  It  is  not  for  those  without  to  propose  condi- 
tions to  the  church,  nor  is  it  for  her  to  make  concessions  to 
them.  She  proposes  the  conditions  ;  if  we  abuse  our  free- 
will and  reject  them,  and  destroy  our  own  souls,  the  respon- 
sibility rests  on  us,  not  on  her. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  desirable  to  disabuse  the  populations 
of  their  error ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  proposed. 
The  church  cannot,  in  order  to  disabuse  them,  consent  to 
take  the  law  from  them.  The  policy  recommended  would 
procure,  not  their  submission  to  her,  but  hers  to  them.  They 
who  submit  to  the  church  for  the  sake  of  any  temporal  good 
do  not  submit  to  her  at  all,  nor  do  they  become  in  reality 
any  more  or  better  Catholics  than  they  were  before.  Tlie 
European  populations,  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  doubt, 
place  the  melioration  of  society  and  the  establishment  of 
poHtical  liberty  before  every  other  object.  But  this  is  a 
grave  error  on  their  part, — an  error  to  be  corrected,  not 
sanctioned.  For  the  church  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  were  only  to  confirm  them  in  it.  Nay,  this  very  error 
is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  social 
improvement  and  civil  liberty  they  demand.  Their  eager- 
ness overleaps  itself,  and  fails  of  its  aim.  The  church  can. 
do  nothing  for  them,  save  in  proportion  as  she  is  able  to- 
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(llsjil)uso  tlliMH  (»r  lliis  (Tior,  ;iii<i  hiili*^  tli(Mii  to  pliu-c  firxl 
and  lu'HVtMi  Ix'forc  all  tilings  else.  As  loii«^  as  th(3y  cntcrt.'iiri 
\\iv'\v  j)r('st>iit  false;  vii^w,  tiic;  clmrcli  cannot  rely  on  tlicni, 
cannot  work  withthiuii,  without  i'allini^  IiltsuII  into  error,  - 
und  thoy  arc  out  of  the  (Condition  of  eitluM*  efTei^tiii;;  or  n;- 
ceivin«j^  t]u'ii'eiiian('i|)ativ)n.  The  cliundi  can  really  aid  only 
those  who  love  and  ol)ey  lier, — submit  themselves  to  her  in 
structions  and  authority. 

I*adro  Ventura  appears  to  hold  that  the  evil  in  the  present 
dispositions  of  the  Euro[)ean  populations  is,  not  in  their 
overweeniui^  attaehnient  to  a  mercily  temporal  ir'><>d,  hut  in 
their  mistake  Jis  to  the  methods  of  tz;ainin^  it.  lie  approves 
the  end  aimed  at,  and  only  dreads  the  attempt  to  obtain  it 
without  religion,  and  by  violence.  The  error  of  Jacobin isiri 
was,  then,  it  would  seem,  not  inherent  in  itself,  hut  in  its 
attempt  to  gain  its  object  under  the  banner  of  philosophism, 
and  by  war  and  bloodshed.  J^)ut  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Jacobinism  could  not  manch  under  any  other  banner, 
or  reach  its  end  by  any  other  means.  It  wouhl,  we  must 
believe,  be  the  same  thing,  though  divested  of  its  red  cap 
and  sea-green  coat,  and  decked  out  in  the  drab-colored  suit 
and  broad-brimmed  hat  of  the  Quaker.  It  is  not  alone  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution  that  are  to  be  dreaded,  but  also  the 
revolutionary  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  itself  be  fostered,  the 
horroi*s  sooner  or  later  will  inevitably  follow.  We  have 
never  heard  of  2l  peaceful  subversion  of  an  old  government, 
and  institution  of  a  new  one  in  its  place.  "  Peaceful  agita- 
tion "  may  suffice  to  carry  a  specific  measure,  when  nothing 
is  necessary  for  carrying  it  but  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
scattered  rays  of  opinion  already  existing ;  but  it  will  prove 
impotent,  where  fundamental  or  organic  changes  are  demand- 
ed, unless  backed  by  a  threat  of  force  in  the  last  resort ;  and 
even  then  rarely,  if  ever,  without  an  actual  collision  of  for- 
ces. A  whole  people,  wrought  up  by  agitators  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  political  changes,  will  soon  begin, 
let  leaders  and  chiefs  say  what  they  will,  to  sharpen  their 
pikes,  if  obliged  to  wait  longer  than  their  impatience  judges 
to  be  necessary.  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  C0n trolling  a 
people  when  once  so  wrought  up,  and  if  so  wrought  up  for 
an  object  which  is  merely  temporal,  in  vain  will  you  talk  to 
them  of  God  and  religion,  j^ot  in  the  moment  of  passion 
or  debauch  does  the  voice  of  the  preacher  reach  the  heart, 
and  startle  the  conscience  from  its  slumber.  None  but  a 
religious  people  can  be  controlled  by  religious  motives ;  and 
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:no  truly  religious  people  can  be  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
•entliusiasm  for  a  temporal  object  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
the  peaceful^  any  more  tlian  of  the  molent,  revolutionist. 
Wlienever,  then,  you  agitate  for  civil  liberty  as  such,  pre- 
pare to  fail,  or  prej^are  for  the  horrors  of  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed, the  reign  of  terror,  ay,  and  the  military  despotism 
which  is  to  supplant  it. 

Finally,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  church  can  raise 
the  banner  of  democracy,  and  call  upon  the  faithful  to  rally 
under  it.  She  prescribes  no  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  in  her  view,  all  forms  of  government,  when  and 
where  legitimately  established  or  legally  existing,  are 
:alike  sacred  and  obligatory.  She  commands  the  admin- 
istrators of  governments,  whether  they  be  kings,  nobles,  or 
the  people,  to  administer  the  government  wisely  and  justly, 
in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  for  the  public  good.  This 
is  as  far  as  she  ever  goes.  How,  then,  can  she  side  with  the 
people  in  their  movements  for  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment ?  Is  she  to  change  her  policy,  pursued  without  devi- 
ation for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  at  this  late  day  pro- 
pose a  23articular  form  of  government  as  an  article  of  faith  ? 
•Or  because  kings  now  are  tyrants,  is  she  to  preach  up  de- 
mocracy, and  when  democracy  becomes  a  tyrant,  to  be 
obliged  to  preach  up  monarchy  ?  There  is  in  the  demand, 
it  strikes  us,  quite  too  much  of  short-sighted  human  policy, 
pursuing  a  course  to-day  which  it  must  retrace  to-morrow, 
•or  which  seeks  to  gain  a  temporary  object  at  the  expense  of 
an  eternal  principle. 

But  if  we  oppose  the  policy  which  seems  to  us  to  be  rec- 
•ommended  in  the  oration  before  us,  it  is  not  because  we  op- 
pose liberty,  or  are  the  friends  and  apologists  of  the  crowned 
-tyrants  or  imbeciles  of  Europe.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  the  principal  European  courts.  That  policy  is 
opposed  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church, 
without  which  no  people  can  be  free,  and  no  government 
wisely  and  justly  administered.  We  abhor  and  detest  it,  be- 
cause it  is  hostile  to  freedom  of  conscience,  and  would  en- 
.chain  the  word  of  God, — because  it  would  subject  the  spir- 
itual to  the  temporal,  and  rob  Almighty  God  of  his  own. 
Let  there  be  a  crusade  preached  against  them  in  behalf  of 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church — let  the  pop- 
ulations be  summoned  to  break  the  cords  with  which  these 
infidel  governments  bind  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  we  will 
i)e  first  among  the  foremost  to  bind  on  the  cross,  and  march 
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to  tho  l)attlofi(ikl,  to  victory  or  iinitioihilify.  In  socnriii^ 
this,  i]\v  In^licHt  of  nil  lihi^rticH,  and  tin;  Hourcuiind  guaranty 
of  all  lihcrl.y  woiMliy  of  th(!  iiaiiw,  the  peoplo  would  Ix; 
oiiiaiicij)atod  fi'oiii  their  tyrants,  to  the  full  extent  (rompati- 
blo  w  itii  huiiKin  inlirniity.  Civil  freedom  would  be  secured 
for  all.  ''If  the  Son  make  you  free,  you  Hhall  i)e  free  in- 
deed." It  is,  thcrefoic,  \\\v.  freedom  of  tin;  Son,  th<^  free- 
dom wherewith  he  makes  free,  that  we  should  lirst  of  all — 
nay,  alone — seek,  and  all  other  freedom  bIihII  be  added 
thereto.  Seek  God  alone,  and  you  find  what  you  Beek,  and, 
over  and  above  all,  the  good  yon  did  not  s(!(^k.  Give;  all  to 
God,  and  he  gives  all  back  to  you  in  a  hundred  fold. 

We  wish  the  ehurch  to  go  as  far  against  the  governments 
of  Europe  as  Padr«  Ventura  does :  but  for  her  own  emanei- 
])ation,  which  includes  every  otiier  emancipation.  \Ve  would 
have  her  go,  as  she  always  does,  to  the  extent  of  her  power, 
for  her  own  liberty  ;  but  not  for  liberalism,  whether  con- 
spiring in  secret  with  free-masons  and  carbonari,  marching 
openly  with  Swiss  radicals  to  the  destruction  of  states  and 
the  desecration  of  temples,  or  assuming  the  Quaker  garb  of 
peaceful  agitation.  Then  the  end  proposed  wo«ld  be  dis- 
tinctively religious,  and  t-lie  church  might  well  consecrate 
the  banner  and  bless  the  armies  of  the  warriors  enlisted  ;  for 
they  would  be  her  own  soldiers,  her  own  sons,  not  foreign 
allies  or  mercenaries.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  every  Catho- 
lic could  sympathize,  and  would  give  at  least  his  prayers  for 
its  success. 

We  admire  our  great  and  good  father  Pius  IX.  for  tke 
administrative  reforms  he  has  introduced  into  the  immedi- 
ate patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  we  admire  him  still  more 
for  the  free,  bold,  and  commanding  attitude  which  he  as- 
sumes before  the  lay  lords  of  the  eartli, — recalling  the  saint- 
ed Hildebrand,  the  heroic  third  Alexander,  and  the  third 
Innocent,  who  made  crowned  heads  feel  and  acknowledge 
that  the  church  is  paramount  to  the  state,  and  that,  wlien- 
she  speaks,  kings  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  their  servants- 
must  bare  the  head  and  listen.  Thanks,  devout  thanks,  be 
to  Almighty  God,  who  has  sent  us  a  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
that  brings  back  the  heroic  ages,  and,  in  face  of  an  infidel, 
and  scoffing,  and  time-serving  generation,  renews  the  chival-- 
ry  of  the  cross,  and  speaks  in  the  tone  that  becomes  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  on  earth !  Let  the  faithful  rally  at  hi's  bidding  ;. 
let  them  glory  in  his  reassertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
spiritual  power,  that  as  pontiff,  as  well  as  prince,  he  spurns- 
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the  dictation  of  the  Austrian,  the  wiles  of  the  Gaul,  and  the 
cajoleries  of  the  Briton  ;  let  them  support  him  l)y  tlieir 
prayers,  and,  if  need  be,  by  their  deeds ;  and  be  assured  that 
the  tyranny  which  now  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  Euro- 
pean populations  will  be  lightened,  the  chains  which  bind 
the  souls  of  the  toiling  and  starving  millions  will  be  broken, 
Christian  civilization,  so  fatally  interrupted  by  the  Protes- 
tant rebellion  in  behalf  of  heathenism,  will  resume  its  march, 
and  effect  for  man  as  full  a  measure  of  earthly  well-being  as 
it  can  be  for  his  interest  to  possess. 

In  conclusion,  we  say,  though  we  have  criticised  with 
some  severity.  Padre  Ventura's  oration,  we  have  done  so  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  think  his  language  likely  to  be  un- 
derstood here  among  our  own  countrymen.  We  are  far  from 
supposing  that  he  has  put  forth  any  thing  really  unsound, 
as  he  himself  understands  it.  He  looks,  as  we  question  not, 
solely  to  the  glory  of  religion,  to  the  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  church.  He  finds  the  governments  everywhere 
seeking  to  render  the  spiritual  power  the  slave  of  the  tem- 
poral, and  he  would  defeat  their  efforts ;  he  sees,  also,  the 
people  everywhere  bent  on  political  reforms,  and  reforms, 
he  would  tell  them,  they  may  have,  should  have,  only  they 
must  seek  them  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  from  religion,  and 
under  her  direction  ;  and  he  believes  that  the  church,  by 
aiding  the  people  in  effecting  those  reforms,  in  emancipat- 
ing them  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groan,  may 
■emancipate  herself  from  the  secular  power,  and  secure  her 
freedom  and  independence.  Therefore  he  would  urge  upon 
all  Catholics  who  are  afraid  of  revolutions  not  to  oppose  the 
popular  movements,  but  to  seek  to  bring  them  under  the  in- 
fluence and  direction  of  religion.  This  we  suppose  is  his 
real  thought,  and  this  in  the  main  is  sound  and  just.  We 
wish,  however,  that  for  our  sakes  here,  where  our  greatest 
danger  is  from  radicalism,  from  an  exaggerated  democracy, 
he  had  been  a  little  more  careful  to  mark  the  place  of  relig- 
ion as  that  of  sovereign,  and  not  have  presented  her  in 
the  character  of  an  ally.  The  error,  in  this  view  of  his 
meaning,  into  which  Padre  Yentura  falls,  if  he  errs  at  all, 
is  in  supposing  that  popular  governments  will  be  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  than 
are  the  existing  governments  of  Europe.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  full  coniidence  in  the  church  ;  but  we  have  as  little  in 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a  people  bent  only  upon  the 
acquisition  of  temporal  goods,  as  we  have  in  infidel  and  li- 
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<'t'ntious  kiii;^s,  and  half  m;i<l  .ind  Iml)«*(*ilc  cMiijxTorH.  Tlio 
^oviTiiiiiiMit  in  (111*  liandn  of  (lie  jm'()|»1(',  nnlcss  tlicy  an*  j»r<>- 
fouiidly  religious,  will  \)v  li;'r<llv  less  li(»sl  ilc  to  the  rral  fn'C- 
<l(»in  and  IiidciMndencc^  of  tlic  <liin*cli,  tliaii  in  tin-  liands  of 
I'oyal  tyrants  and  their  minions.  We  hiivo  Bcori  enon^li  of 
])opnlar  p>v('rnni(*nts  to  be  aware  tliat  the  j^eople,  ;ifi  wcdl  as 
tlu.'  king,  need  a  nia.ster,  and  a  master,  too,  that  is  under  the 
special  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  able  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  to  comuiand  with  divine  authority. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1849.] 

This  handsomely  printed  volume,  has  been  sent  us  "from 
the  author,''  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  acknowledge  its 
reception.  It  is  filled  with  the  wild  speculations  and  de- 
moralizing theories  hardly  to  be  expected  from  "a  Woman." 
In  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  beneath  criticism,  but  it 
bears  the  marks  of  some  reading,  and  even  of  hard,  thougl' 
ill-directed,  thinking.  Nature  has  treated  the  author  liber- 
ally, and  she  will  have  much  to  answer  for.  The  work 
could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  strong  mind  and  a  cor- 
rupt heart. 

The  work  itself  pertains  to  the  socialistic  school,  and,  sub- 
stantially, to  the  Fourieristic  section  of  that  school.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  human  race  began  its  career  in  ignorance  and 
weakness,  and  established  a  false  system  of  civilization. 
Modern  society,  dating  from  the  fall  of  the  western  Eoman 
Empire,  has  been  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  to  throw 
off  tliat  system,  and  to  establish  a  true  system  in  its  place. 
It  has  been  engaged,  thus  far,  in  the  w^ork  of  demolition, 
which  it  has  finally  terminated.  It  has  prepared  the  ground 
for  true  civilization,  and  the  human  race  now  stand  waiting, 
or  did  stand  waiting  on  the  first  of  January,  1848,  the  sig- 
nal to  introduce  it,  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  evils, 
moral,  social,  and  physical. 

*  England  the  Civilizer;  her  History  developed  in  its  PnncipUs;  with 
Mcference  to  tfie  Civilizational  History  of  Modern  Europe  {America  in- 
^lusive),  and  with  a  View  to  the  Denouement  of  iJie  Difficulties  of  the 
Hour.     By  a  Woman.     London:  1848. 
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The  old  civilization,  nov:"  effete,  committed  the  ca])ital 
error  of  recognizing  religion, — in  the  language  of  the  author, 
superstition^ — government,  property,  and  ''  the  ascendency 
of  the  male  Hex,"  or  family, — for  the  family  cannot  subsist 
without  that  ascendency ; — the  new  civilization  will  correct 
this  error,  and  for  religion  substitute  science ;  for  govern- 
ment, federation ;  for  law,  instinct ;  for  property,  communal 
wealth ;  for  family,  love  ;  and  for  the  ascendency  of  the 
male  sex,  the  administration  of  women.  Consequently,  the 
new  civilization  is  to  be  a  petticoat  civilization,  in  which  we 
must  include  the  human  race  in  those  genera  which  are 
named  after  the  female,  as  cows,  geese,  ducks,  lie:is,  &c. 

Into  the  details  of  this  new  civilization,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  introduced  and  preserved,  we  need  not 
enter.  Some  things  may  be  assumed  to  be  settled ;  if  not, 
the  human  race  can  settle  nothing,  and  it  is  idle  to  examine 
the  claims  of  a  new  theory.  If  any  thing  can  be  settled,  it 
is  that  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman, — that  she  is  for 
liim,  not  he  for  her;  and  that  religion,  government,  family, 
property,  are  essential  elements  of  all  civilization.  Without 
them  man  must  sink  below  the  savage,  for  in  the  lowest 
savage  state  we  find,  at  least,  some  reminiscences  of  them. 
Any  system  which  proposes  their  abolition  or  essential 
modification  is  by  that  fact  alone  condemned,  and  proved  to 
deserve  no  examination.  We  do  the  socialists  too  much 
honor  when  we  consent  to  hear  and  refute  their  dreams. 
We  have  not  at  this  late  day  to  resettle  the  basis  of  society, 
to  seek  for  unknown  truth  in  religion  or  politics,  in  relation 
to  public  or  domestic,  private  or  social  life ;  we  have  no  new 
discoveries  to  make,  no  important  changes  to  introduce; 
and  all  that  we  need  attempt  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  which 
has  been  known  from  the  beginning,  and  to  conform  our- 
selves to  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  before  us  is  a  pregnant  sign  of 
the  times,  and  may  afford  food  for  much  useful  reflection  to 
those  prepared  to  digest  it.  People  who  attend  to  their 
own  business,  tread  the  routine  their  fathers  trod,  and  at- 
tempt to  discharge  in  peace  and  quiet  the  practical  duties  of 
their  state,  little  suspect  what  is  fermenting  in  the  heated 
brains  of  this  nineteenth  century.  They  know  next  to  noth- 
ing of  what  is  going  on  around  them.  They  look  upon  the 
doctrines  contained  in  works  like  the  one  before  us  as  the 
speculations  of  a  few  insane  dreamers,  and  are  sure  that  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  will  prevent  them  from  spreading, 
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jind  coufiiio  their  nnKcIiic^f  to  tlu^  iniK«^iii<l«'<l  indlvidiuilfl  \vli«> 
|)iil  lliciii  Inrlli.  TlH'y  n't!::n"<l  tliciii  :i,s  t(»ori(liciil(>UH,  JUJ  too 
ahsurd,  to  \k)  believed.  TIk'V  e;iii  do  no  lianii,  and  we  neeil 
not  trouhlu  our  lieads  ahout  llieni.  This  isctTtairdy  a  plaUH- 
ihle  view  of  tilt)  Huhjeet,  hut,  unliaj)|)ily,  tlii^re  is  notliiii;^  too 
ridienlous  or  too  al)Hurd  to  ho  bolieved,  if  doiiianded  hy  tlio 
dondnant  spirit  or  sentiment  of  an  ai^i^  or  country  ;  for  wliat 
is  seen  to  he  demanded  hy  that  spirit  or  sentiment  never 
appears  riiUeulous  or  ahsurd  to  those  wlio  are  under  its  in- 
ihiene(\ 

JS'otliinij^,  to  a  riii^litly  instructed  mind,  is  more  ridiculoim 
or  ahsurd  than  the  iididelity  which  so  extensively  j)revaiied 
in  the  last  century,  and  winch  under  another  form  prevails 
equally  in  this.  Yet  when  the  phiK)sop]iy  wliicli  necessarily 
im[)lied  it  iirst  made  its  a.j)p(>arance,  few  comparatively  took 
the  alarm,  and  even  learned  and  sound  churchmen  were  un- 
able to  persuade  themselves  that  there  was  any  serious 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  AVhen  the  philosophers  and 
literary  men  went  further,  and,  developing  that  philosophy, 
actually  made  free  witli  the  Scriptures,  and  even  the  mys- 
teries of  faith,  the  majority  of  those  who  should  have  seen 
what  was  coming  paid  little  attention  to  them,  jested  at  the 
incipient  incredulity  with  great  good  humor,  felt  sure  that 
no  considerable  number  of  persons  would  ])roceed  so  far  as 
to  deny  not  only  the  church,  but  the  very  existence  of  God, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  the  infidelity  which  was  mani- 
fest would  prove  only  a  temporary  fashion,  a  momentary 
caprice,  which  would  soon  become  weary  of  itself,  and  evap- 
orate. Nevertheless,  all  the  while,  the  ao^e  was  virtually 
infidel,  and  thousands  of  those  who  had  persisted  in  believ- 
ing there  was  no  danger  were  themselves  but  shortly  after 
driven  into  exile,  or  brought  to  the  guillotine  by  its  repre- 
sentatives. The  same  thing  occurs  now  in  regard  to  social- 
ism. The  great  hody  of  those  who  have  faith  and  sound 
principles  look  upon  it  as  the  dream  of  a  few  isolated  in- 
dividuals, as  undeserving  a  moment's  attention,  and  tlnnkit 
a  waste  of  time  and  breath  even  to  caution  the  public  against 
it.  Yet  in  one  form  or  other  it  has  already  taken  possession 
of  the  age,  has  armed  itself  for  battle,  made  the  streets  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  Fraidvfort,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  run  with 
blood,  and  convulsed  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world.  It 
is  organized  all  through  Europe  and  the  United  States ; 
scarcely  a  book,  a  tract,  or  a  newspaper  is  issued  from  a  con- 
stantly teeming  press,  that  does  not  favor  it,  and  there  ia 
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scarcely  any  thing  else  going  that  can  raise  a  shout  of  ap- 
plause from  the  people ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  even  by  grave 
men,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  need  excite  no  apprehension. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  shrink  with  horror  from  socialism,  as  drawn  out 
and  set  forth  by  its  avowed  advocates,  do  themselves,  un- 
consciously, adopt  and  defend  the  very  principles  of  which 
it  is  only  the  logical  development ;  nay,  not  only  adopt  and 
defend  those  principles,  but  denounce,  as  behind  tlieir  age, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  people,  those  who  call  them  in  ques- 
tion. Have  we  not  ourselves  been  so  denounced  ?  If  you 
doubt  it,  read  the  criticisms  of  The  Boston  Pilot  on  our 
review  of  Padre  Yentura's  Oration^  or  The  New  York 
Connraercial  Advertiser's  notice  of  our  censure  of  the  Italian 
Liberals  for  their  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  Of  course, 
these  papers  have  no  authority  of  their  own,  but  they  echo 
public  opinion,  and  tell,  as  well  as  straws,  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  If  the  public  condemned  in  no  measured  terms 
the  '^  horrible  doctrines  "  we  a  few  years  since  put  forth  in 
an  Essay  on,  the  Laboring  Classes^  it  has  not  condemned, 
but  through  some  of  its  leadin^organs  commended,  an  arti- 
cle on  The  Distribution  of  r^rojperty^  published  in  The 
North  American  Remew  for  July,  1848,  the  most  conserva- 
tive periodical,  except  our  own,  in  the  country, — which  de- 
fends at  length,  and  with  more  abihty  than  we  ordinarily 
expect  in  that  Journal,  the  very  principles  from  which  we 
logically  derived  them.  We  hold  now  in  utter  detestation 
the  doctrines  of  the  Essay  referred  to  and  which  raised  a 
terrible  clamor  against  us  throughout  the  country ;  but  we 
proved,  in  our  defence,  and  no  one  has  yet,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, ventured  to  maintain  the  contrary,  that  those  doctrines 
were  only  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  Protestant  and 
democratic  premises  held  by  the  great  body  of  our  countrj-- 
men,  and  by  what  they  do  and  must  regard  as  the  more  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind.  In  fact,  a  very  common  ob- 
jection to  us  was,  that  we  were  ahead  of  the  age,  that  is, 
drew  the  conclusions  before  the  people  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  We  did  but  reason  logically  from  the  principles  we 
had  imbibed  from  public  opinion,  from  general  literutui'c, 
and  the  practical  teachings  of  those  we  had  been  accustomed 
from  our  childhood  to  hear  mentioned  with  honor,  and  had 
l)een  required  to  revere, — principles,  which  we  had  never 
heard  questioned,  and  never  thought  of  questioning,  till  we 
undertook  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  universal  outcry  which 
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liud  IxH'ii  r;i!S('(l  ai:;;uMst  us.  Ah  wo  foiiii'l  «»iir  comitryiip-M 
saying  two  nnd  two,  wo  thouj^lit  we  iiii;^lit  innocently  add, 
two  and  two  )n<tk'ef(>ui\  and  ('om|)I(»te  tin;  ])roj)oHitioM.  Wo 
w(M'o  wronji;,  not  in  our  lo.i^ic,  l)ut  in  our  j)rinci))lcs.  Wo 
liad  tnislcd  tli(!  a^(^ ;  wo  had  conlidi'd  in  itn  inaxiinH,  and 
rccoivi'd  (licin  as  axioniH.  As  tlio  niistfl  cleared  away,  as  tlio 
i^loss  of  novelty  wc^re  ofT,  and  the  excitement  of  fiolf-dofonco 
subsided,  w(»  Paw  tho  liorrlhlo  nature  of  the  dootrinoH  wo  ha<l 
])ut  forth,  and  iH'coilod,  not  only  from  them,  hut  from  the 
})rinci[)les  of  which  they  were  tlie  necessary  logical  develop- 
ment. Hut  the  age  has  not  followed  our  example.  The 
great  body  of  the  poo])le  continue  to  adhc^re  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  will  not  sulfer  them  to  be  questioned. 

No  doubt,  the  majority  of  numbers  are  as  yet  unprepared 
to  ado])t  socialism  as  developed  by  Owen,  Fourier,  Saint- 
Simon,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  or  by  "  A  Woman  "  in  the  work 
before  us;  but  no  man  who  has  studied  the  age  can,  if  he 
have  any  tolerable  powei'S  of  generalization,  doubt  that 
socialistic  principles  are  those  now  all  but  universally  adopt- 
ed. They  are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  hearts,  and  at 
work  in  nearly  all  minds;  and  just  in  proportion  as  men 
acquire  courage  enough  to  say  not  only  two  and  two,  two 
iind  two,  but  that  two  and  two  mahe  four^  the  age  rushes  to 
their  ]M'actical  realization, — accepts  their  logical  develop- 
ments, however  horrible,  however  impious.  There  is  an 
invincible  logic  in  society  which  pushes  it  to  the  realization 
of  the  last  consequences  of  its  principles.  In  vain  do  mode- 
rate men  crv  out  ai^^ainst  carrvino:  matters  to  extremes;  in 
vain  do  practical  men  appeal  to  common  sense ;  in  vain  do 
brave  men  rush  before  the  movement  and  with  their  bodies 
attempt  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  its  onward  progress.  So- 
cietv  no  more — nay,  less — than  individuals  recoils  from  the 
conclusions  which  follow  logically  from  premises  it  holds  to 
be  sound  and  well  established.  It  draws  practically  those 
conclusions,  with  a  terrible  earnestness,  and  a  despotism  that 
scorns  every  limitation.  On  it  moves,  heedless  of  what  or 
of  whom  it  may  crush  beneath  the  wheels  of  its  ponderous 
car.  Woe  to  him  who  seeks  to  stav  its  movement !  Social 
evils  grow  as  it  advances,  and  these  it  lays  to  the  charge  of 
those  who  would  hold  it  back,  and  result,  it  maintains,  only 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  goal.  The  re- 
form is  not  carried  far  enough.  Put  on  more  steam,  carry 
it  further,  carry  it  further,  is  the  loud  cry  it  raises. 

^e  see  this  in  the  Protestant  reformation.    The  reformers 
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did  not  fulfil  their  promises,  did  not  secure  to  thtj  people- 
the  good  they  had  led  them  to  expect.  Everybody  saw 
this,  everybody  felt  it ;  for  everybody  found  himself  dis- 
tracted and  unsatisfied.  What  was  the  inference  drawn?' 
That  tlie  reformers  had  erred  in  principle,  and  that  the  re- 
formation could  not  secure  the  good  promised  ?  By  no 
means.  The  people  had  accepted  its  principle.  The  reform, 
^aid  they,  is  good,  is  just  and  true ;  but  it  has  not  been 
■carried  far  enough  ;  the  reformers  were  only  half  reformed ; 
Khej  stopped  short  of  the  mark.  The  reform  must  not  stop 
with  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  we  must  carrv  it  further.  This  is 
what  the  children  of  the  reformation  said,  as  we  all  know ; 
:and  they  have  been  from  the  first  struggling  to  carry  it 
further  and  further,  and  have  at  length  carried  it  to  the 
borders,  if  not  into  the  regions,  of  nihility.  The  evils  re- 
main, nay,  every  day  increase,  and  each  day  a  new  party 
^•ises  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  advanced  sect,  and  de- 
wands  a  further  advance. 

In  the  political  world  we  see  the  same  thing.  Revolution 
Ihas  followed  revolution,  and  no  political  reform  goes  far 
enough  to  satisfy  its  friends.  In  tiie  last  century,  revolu- 
tions were  political,  and  had  for  their  object  the  establish- 
ment of  political  equality,  or  democracy.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  political  equality  answers  no  purpose  where  there  is 
social  inequality.  A  writer,  who  could  speak  with  as  much 
authority  on  this  subject  as  any  of  our  contemporaries,  thus 
expressed  himself  in  1841 : — 

"But  democracy  as  a  form  of  government,  political  democracy,  as  we 
call  it,  could  not  be  the  term  of  popular  aspiration.  Regarded  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  any  thing  ulterior,  it  is  no  better  than  the  aristocratic 
form  of  government,  or  even  the  monarchical.  Universal  suffrage  and 
eligibility,  the  expression  of  perfect  equality  before  the  state,  and  which 
with  us  are  nearly  realized,  unless  viewed  as  means  to  an  end,  are  not 
worth  contending  for.  What  avails  it,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
state,  if  they  must  stop  there?  If  under  a  democrac3%  aside  from  mere 
politics,  men  may  be  as  unequal  in  their  social  condition  as  under  other 
forms  of  government,  wherein  consist  the  boasted  advantages  of  your 
democracy?  Is  all  possible  good  summed  up  in  suffrage  and  eligibility? 
Is  the  millennium  realized,  when  every  man  may  vote  and  be  voted  for? 
Yet  this  is  all  that  political  democracy,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements, 
proposes.  Political  democracy,  then,  can  never  satisfy  the  popular 
mind.  This  democracy  is  only  one  step — a  necessary  step — in  its  prog- 
ress. Having  realized  equality  before  the  state,  the  popular  mind  passes 
naturally  to  equality  before  society.    It  seeks  and  accepts  political  democ- 
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racy  only  ns  a  moans  to  norial  dcino^racy ;  and  It  cannot  fail  to  allompt 
to  realize  ('(pmlily  in  nicn'H  social  condition,  when  it  has  once  realized 
<'(iu!ilily  in  llicir  |><)liliriil  condition." — Tha  liosUjn  Quarterly  IUvirw,,]\in- 
iiury,  1811,  pp.  liy,  IM. 

]^olitic;il  (Iciiiot'racy  IcaveH  tlio  |)riri(Mj)aI  H(K'ial  cvIIh  iiri- 
ivdrcssi'd,  and  tln^  causes  which  li;d  tho  reform  thus  fur  nj- 
inain  in  all  ihcii-  force  to  carry  it  still  further.  Ileuce  wo 
Bce  in  the  present  ciMitury  the  same  party  which  in  the  hist 
demanded  political  democracy  attemptiui;  throui^hout  ncNirly 
the  whole  civilized  world  a  series  ot  revolution.s  in  faVor  of 
social  democracy.  The  leaders  in  tlie  late  French  revolu- 
tion tell  you  that  it  was  a  social  revoluticjii  they  sou<^ht,  and 
that  it  was  this  fact  which  distini^nisliLHl  it  from  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789.  In  Italy  and  Germany  two  revolutions  are 
going  on  at  once,  a  political  revolution  and  a  social  revolu- 
tion. Young  Italy  is  socialistic;  so  is  Young  Germany; 
and  it  was  its  socialistic  character  that  gave  to  the  move- 
ment of  llonge  and  his  associates  its  significance  and  its 
moderate  success.  The  race,  modern  philosophers  tell  us,  is 
progressive,  and  in  a  certain  sense  we  concede  it.  It  tends 
invariably  to  reach  the  end  implied  in  the  principles  it  adopts 
or  the  impulse  it  has  received,  and  that  tendency  is  never 
self-arrested.  Its  progress  towards  that  end  is  irresistible  ; 
and  wdien  it  happens  to  be  downward,  as  at  present,  it  is 
fearfully  rapid,  and  becomes  more  fearfully  rapid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  it  descends. 

The  only  possible  remedy  is,  not  declamation  against  the 
horrible  results,  the  pernicious  conclusions,  at  which  the 
popular  mind  arrives, — the  resource  of  weak  men, — but  the 
correction  of  the  popular  premises  and  recalling  the  people 
to  sound  first  principles.  Once  concede  that  even  political 
equality  is  a  good,  an  object  worth  seeking,  you  must  con- 
cede that  social  equality  is  also  a  good  ;  and  social  equality 
is  necessarily  the  annihilation  of  religion,  government,  prop- 
erty, and  family.  The  same  principle  which  would  justify 
the  Moderate  Republicans  of  France  in  dethroning  the  king 
would  justify  M.  Proudhon  in  making  war  on  property,  de- 
claring every  rich  man  a  robber,  and  seeking  to  exterminate 
the  bourgeoisie^  as  these  have  already  exterminated  the 
nobility.  There  is  no  stopping-place  between  legitimacy — 
whether  monarchical  or  republican  legitimacy — and  the  most 
ultra  socialism.  Once  in  the  career  of  political  reform, — 
we  ^^j political,  not  administrative,  reform, — we  are  pledged 
lo  pursue  it  to  its  last  results.     We  are  miserable  cowards, 
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or  worse,  if  we  shrink  from  the  legitimate  deductions  froii? 
onr  own  premises.  There  is  not  a  meaner  sin  than  the  sin 
of  inconsequence. — a  sin  against  our  own  rational  nature 
whicli  distini^uishes  us  from  the  mere  animal  world.  If  we 
adopt  the  socialistic  premises,  w^e  must  go  on  witli  the  so- 
ciaHsts  in  their  career  of  destruction;  nay,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  or  strew  the  battle-field  with  our  dead  bodies. 
If  we  j-ecoil  from  the  socialistic  conclusions,  we  must  re- 
examine our  own  premises,  and  reject  distinctly,  unreserved- 
ly, and  heroically  every  socialistic  principle  we  may  have 
unwittingly  adopted,  every  socialistic  tendency  we  may  have 
unintentionally  cherished. 

The  people,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  discriminate,  do  not 
perceive,  until  it  is  too  late,  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of 
their  principles.  They  mix  up  truth  and  falsehood,  and  can 
hardly  ever  be  made  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
They  adopt  principles  wdiich  appear  to  them  sound  and 
wholesome,  and  which  under  a  certain  aspect  are  so,  and, 
unconscious  of  aiming  at  what  is  destructive,  they  place  no- 
confidence  in  any  who  tell  them  they  expose  themselves  to 
danger.  They  see  no  connection  between  their  principles 
and  the  conclusions  against  which  we  warn  them,  and  which 
they  at  present,  as  well  as  we,  perhaps  view  with  horror ; 
they  therefore  conclude  that  the  coimection  we  assert  is 
purely  imaginary,  that  we  ourselves  are  deceived,  or  have 
some  sinister  purpose  in  asserting  it ;  that  we  are  wedded 
to  the  past,  in  love  with  old  abuses,  because,  perhaps,  we 
profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  them  ;  that  we  do  not  understand! 
our  age,  are  narrow  and  contracted  in  our  views,  with  no 
love  or  respect  for  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class.  In 
a  word,  they  set  us  down  as  rank  conservatives  or  aristo- 
crats. 'No  age  ever  comprehends  itself,  and  the  people,  fol- 
lowing its  dominant  spirit,  can  never  give  an  account  of 
their  own  principles.  They  never  trace  them  out  to  their 
last  results,  and  are  unable  to  follow  the  chain  of  reasoning 
by  wdiich  horrible  consequences  are  linked  to  premises  which 
appear  to  them  innocent.  They  never  see  whither  they  are 
going.  Democratic  philosophers  themselves  tell  us  as 
much,  and  defend  their  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  are  directed  by  divine  instincts  and  obey  a  wisdom 
which  is  not  their  own.  To  this  effect  we  may  quote  the 
writer  already  cited,  and  who,  on  this  point,  was  among  ih& 
more  moderate  of  his  class. 

"  Philosophy,"  he  says,  "is  not  needed  by  the  masses;  but  they  wha- 
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Hcpiinitr  tliciiiNclvcH  from  the  iiihs.sch,  hikI  wIio  hdirvt;  tlmt  tho  maiMM 
arc  ciiliicly  (It'pciulcnt  on  Ihcin  foi-  triilli  and  virtue,  novd  It,  in  order  to 
britiL!;  tluiii  Itnck  and   bind  tlicin  u^'iin  to  titiivcrsal    lliiinanity.      And 
they  need  it  now,  and  in  this  (country.  pcrhapH,  jw  much  a«  ever.     Tho 
world  is  lljlcd  witli  commotions.     The  m»i.sscs  an*  heaving  and  rolling'. 
like  a  mii!:hty  river,  swollen  with  recent  rains,  and  snowH  disHolvin^  on 
the  mountains,   onward  to  a  distant  and    uid<nown  ocean.     There  are 
those   ainon^   us,    who   stand    awestruck,  who   sland   amazed.      VViiat 
means  this  heaving  and  onward  rolling?     Whither  tend  theHC  mighty 
masses  of  human  belni^sV     Will  they  sweep  away  every  fixture,  every 
liouse   and    barn,  every  mark  of  civilization?     Where  will  ihey  end? 
In  what  will  they  end?     Shall  we  rush  before  them  and  attempt  V  stay 
their   progress?      Or  shall  we  fall  into  their  ranks  and  on  willi  them 
to  their  goal?     '  Fall  into  their  ranks;  be  not  afraid;  be  not  startled;  u 
dicine  instinct  guides  and  moves  oninird  that  heaving  and  foiling  mass;  and 
lawless  and  destructive  as  it  may  seem  to  3'ou,  ye  onlookers,  it  is  normal 
and  holy,  pursuing  a  straight  and  harmless  direction  on  to  the  union  of 
3Ian  with  God.'     So  answers   philosophy,  and  this  is  its  glory.     The 
friends  of  humanity  need  philosophy,  as  the  means  of  legitimating  the 
cause  of  the  people,  of  proving  that  it  is  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of 
every  man  to  bind  himself  to  that  cause,  and  to  maintain  it  in  good  re- 
port and  in  evil  report,  in  life  and  in  death.     They  need  it,  that  they 
may  prove  to  these  conservatives,  who  are  frightened  almost  out  of  their 
wits  at  the  movements  of  the  masses,  and  who  are  denouncing  them  in 
no  measured  terms,  that  these  movements  are  from  God,  and  that  they 
who  w^ar  against  them  are  warring  against  truth,  duty,  God,  and  Hu- 
manity.    They  need  it,  that  they  may  no  longer  be  obliged  to  make 
apologies  for  their  devotion  to  the  masses,  their  democratic  sympathies 
and  tendencies.     They  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  who 
are  loaded  with  reproach  for  their  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  who  are  all 
but  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  Humanity,  because  they  see,  love  and  pursue 
Humanity's  true  interests, — they  need  it,  that  they  may  comprehend  the 
cause  of  the  opposition  they  meet,  forgive  their  enemies,   silence  the 
gainsayer  and  give  to  him  that  asks  it  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
them.     The  friends  of  progress,   here  and  everywhere,  need  it,  that, 
having  vindicated,  legitimated  progress,  as  philosophers,  they  may  go 
into  the  saloons,  the  universities,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  pulpit,  and 
abroad  among  the  people,  and  preach  it,  with  the  dignity  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  prophet." — The  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1838,  pp, 
104,  105. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  this  ground,  or  give  up  demoeracVy 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  defines  "Eternal  Justice  ruling  through 
the  people,"  as  wholly  indefensihle  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  popular  movements  are  blind,  and  that  in  them  tlie 
people  are  borne  onward  whither   they   see    not,    and    by 
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<i  force  they  com]:)reliend  not.     Hence  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, tliat,  retaining  in  their  memories  traces  of  former  in- 
structions, they  may  recoil  with  horror  from  the  last  conse- 
<|uences  of  socialism,  and  yet  be  intent  only  on  developinoj 
socialistic  tendencies,  and  crushing  all  opposition  to  them. 
Socialism  is,  moreover,  presented  in  a  form  admirably 
adapted  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  secure  their  support. 
It  comes  in  Christian  guise,  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in 
the  language  of  the  Gospel.     Men  whom  this  age  delights 
to  honor  have  called  our  blessed  Lord  "the  Father  of  De- 
mocracy." and  not  few  or  insignificant  are  those  who  tell  us 
that  he  was  "  the  first  socialist."     In  this  country,  the  late 
Dr.   Channing   took  the  lead  in  reducing  the    Gospel  to 
socialism ;  and  in  France,  the  now  fallen  Abbe  de  La  Men- 
nais,  condemned  by  Gregory  XYL,  of  immortal  memory, 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  labored  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  socialism   and  Christianity.     We   gave  in  another 
place,  in  1840,  a  brief  notice  of  his  views  on  this  point, 
which  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  reproduce : 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Abbe  de  La  Mennais's  doctrine 
of  liberty  is  its  connection  with  religion.      It  is  well  known,  that  for 
some  time  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  have  been  opposed  to  the 
church,  and  in  general  to  all  religion.     The  privileged  orders  have  also 
taken  great  pains  to  make  it  widely  believed,  that  religion  requires  the 
support  of  existing  abuses,  and  that  no  one  can  contend  for  social  melio- 
lations  without  falling  into  infidelity.     This  has  created  a  false  issue, 
one  which  M.  de  La  Mennais  rejects.     He  has  endeavored,  and  with 
signal  success,  to  show  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  religion 
and  liberty;  nay,  more,  that  Christianity  offers  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  broadest  freedom,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  true  to  its  spirit,  its  friends 
must  labor  with  all  their  might  to  restore  to  the  people  their  rights,  and 
to  correct  all  social  abuses.     He  proves  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God,  and  therefore  equal  one  to  another.     All  men  have  one  Father,  and 
are  therefore  brethren,  and  ought  to  treat  one  another  as  brothers.     This 
is   the  Christian    law.     This   law  is  violated,  whenever  distinction   of 
races  is  recognized;  whenever  one  man  is  clothed  with  authority  over 
his  equals;  whenever  one  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  are  invested  with 
certain  privileges,  which  are  not  shared  equally  by  the  whole.     As  this 
is  the  case  everywhere,  everywhere  therefore  is  the  Christian  law  vio- 
lated.     Everywhere    therefore  is   there  suffering,    lamentation.      The 
people  everywhere  groan  and   travail  in  pain,  sighing  to  be  delivered 
from  their  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sous  of  God.     To  this 
deliverance  the  people  have  a  right.     For  it  every  Christian  should  con- 
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Iriid;  .'iiiil  llicy  wfoiiu:  tli»'ir  iMflliicii.  driiy  ClirlHliuuity,  iirid  liliiMplifmo 

(  J()(l.    \\  l|(t   (>|»|M)S('    ii. 

"  This  is  II  new  (loclriiK!  in  Fian('(!.  It  is  soinclhin^  n(!W  h'uwm  tli<!  dayi 
of  (lie  i)/ii/os(>/)/ies,  to  und«'itak(!  to  hIiow  llmt  ( 'hrislianily  in  th(!  n-li^ion 
uliich  favors  not  kin^s  and  inivilc^cd  orders,  hut  the  people,  tin;  poor 
and  needy,  llie  wron.ujcd  and  downtrodden.  Hitherto  the  few  liavn 
made  the  many  submit  to  the  •grievous  l)ur(h'ns  under  wliieh  they 
;;roaned,  by  representing;  it  us  irreliLnous  to  attempt  to  n-move  llicm. 
They  have  enlisted  tho  clergy  on  their  side,  and  made  relit^ion,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  justice  and  love,  cotitribute  to  the  support  of  oi)pre8- 
sion.  Tliey  have  detiirred  the  pious  from  seeking  to  better  thrir  f;on- 
dition,  by  denouncini^  all  who  seek  the  nuilioraliou  of  society  as  infidels, 
But  the  abbe  has  put  a  stop  to  this  unhallowed  proceeding;.  lie  has 
nobly  vindicated  relis^ion  and  the  people.  lie  has  turned  the  tables 
upon  the  people's  masters,  and  denounced  their  masters,  not  the  people, 
as  inlidels.  lie  has  enlisted  religion  on  the  side  of  freedom;  recalled 
that  long-forgotten  Gospel,  which  was  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and 
dared  follow  the  example  of  Jesus,  whom  the  common  people  heard 
gladly,  and  whom  the  people's  masters  crucified  between  two  thieves. 
He  speaks  out  for  freedom,  the  broadest  freedom,  not  in  the  tones  of  the 
infidel  scoffer,  but  in  the  name  of  God,  Christ,  and  man,  and  with  the 
authority  of  a  prophet.  Ilis  '  Words  of  a  Believer 'has  had  no  parallel 
since  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  at  once  a  prophecy,  a  curse,  a  hymn, 
fraught  with  deep,  terrible,  and  joyful  meaning.  It  is  the  doom  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  jubilee-shout  of  the  oppressed.  We  know  of  no  work 
in  which  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  more  faithfully  represented. 
It  proclaims,  '  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;' 
and  woe  unto  the  rich  oppressor,  the  royal  spoiler,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,  who  bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's 
shoulders,  while  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers.'" — TJte  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1840,  pp.*  117-119. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  bold  com- 
mendation of  the  Words  of  a  Believer,  the  judgment  pro- 
noimced  upon  that  book  and  its  doctrines  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  in  his  encyclical  Letter,  dated  June,  183^,  which 
we  find  in  the  Pieces  Justifioatives,  published  by  M.  de  La 
Mennais  at  the  end  of  his  volume  entitled,  Affaires  de 
Rome,  Bruxelles,  1837 : 

"Horruimus  sane  YV.  FF.,  vel  ex  primo  oculorum  obtutu,  aucto- 
risque  csecitatem  miserati  intelleximus,  quonam  scientia  prorumpat, 
.qua3  non  secundum  Deum  sit,  sed  secundum  mundi  elementa.  Enim- 
vero  contra  fidem  sua  ilia  declaratione  solemniter  datam,  captiosissimis 
ipse  ut  plurimum  verborum,  fictionumque  involucris  oppugnandam.  ever- 
itendamque  suscepit  catholicam  doctrinam,  quam  memoratis  nostris  lit- 
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teris,*  tum  do  dcbita  erga  potestates  subjectione.  turn  de  arcendaa  popu- 
lis  exitiosa  iiuUfferentismi  contagione,  deque  frenis  injiciendis  evaganti 
opinionum  sermonumquelicentiae,  tum  demum  de  damnanda  omnimodo 
conscientiaj  libertate.  teterrimaque  societatum,  vel  ex  cujuscumque  falsse 
religionis  cultoribus,  in  sacra?  et  publicse  rei  perniciem  conflatarum  con- 
spiratione.  pro  auctoritate  humilitati  nostras  tradita  definivimus. 

"  Refugit  sane  animus  ea  perlegere,  quibus  ibidem  auctor  vinculum 
quodlibet  fidelitatis  subjectionisque  erga  principes  disrumpere  couatur, 
face  undequaque  perduellionis  immissa  qua  publici  ordinis  clades,  ma- 
gistratuum  contemptus,  legum  infractio  grassetur,  omniaque,  et  sacrae,  et 
civilis  potestatis  elementa  convellantur.  Hinc  novo  et  iniquo  commento 
potestatem  principum,  veluti  divinae  legi  infestam,  imo  opus  peccati  et 
Satance  potestatem  in  calumniaB  portentum  traducit,  praesidibusque  sacro- 
rum  easdera,  ac  imperantibus  turpitudinis  notas  inurit  ob  criminura 
molitionumque  fcedus,  quo  eos  somniat  inter  seadversus  populorum  jura 
conjuuctos.  Neque  tanto  hoc  ausu  contentus  oranigenam  insuper 
opinionum,  sermonum,  conscientiaeque  libertatem  obtrudit  militibusque 
ad  cam  a  tyrannide,  ut  ait,  liberandam  dimicaturis  fausta  omnia  ac 
felicia  comprecatur,  coetus  ac  consociationes  f uriali  aestu  ex  universo  qua 
patet  Orbe  advocat,  et  in  tarn  nefaria  consilia  urgens  atque  instans  com- 
pellit,  ut  eo  etiam  ex  capite  monita  praescriptaque  nostra  proculcata  ab 
ipso  sentiamus. 

"Piget  cuncta  hie  recensere,  quae  pessimo  hoc  impietatis  et  audaciae 
foetu  ad  divina  humanaque  omnia  perturbanda  congeruntur,  Sed  illud 
Draesertim  indignationem  excitat,  religionique  plane  intolerandum  est, 
divinas  praescriptiones  tantis  erroribus  adserendis  ab  auctore  afferri,  et 
incautis  venditari,  eumque  ad  populos  lege  obedientiae  solvendos,  per- 
inde  ac  si  a  Deo  missus  et  inspiratus  esset,  postquam  in  sacratissimo 
Trinitatis  augustae  nomine  piaefatus  est,  Sacras  Scripturas  ubique  obten- 
dere,  ipsarumque  verba,  quae  verba  Dei  sunt,  ad  prava  hujuscemodi 
deliramenta  inculcanda  callide  audacterque  detorquere,  quo  fidentius, 
uti  inquiebat  S.  Bernardus,  pro  luce  tenebras  offandat,  et  pro  melle  veC 
potius  in  melle  venenum  propinet,  novum  cudens  populis  Evangelium, 
aliudque  ponens  fundament  urn  proeter  id  quod  positum  est. 

"Verum  tantam  banc  sanae  doctrinae  illatam  perniciem  silentio  dissim- 
ulare  ab  eo  vetamur,  qui  speculatores  nos  posuit  in  Israel,  ut  de  errore 
illos  moneamus,  quos  Auctor  et  consummator  fidei  Jesus  nostrae  curae 
coucredidit, 

"  Quare  auditis  nonnullis  ex  venerabilibus  fratribus  nostris  S.  R.  E. 
cardinalibus,  motu  proprio,  et  ex  certa  scientia,  deque  Apostolicoe  potes- 
tatis plenitudine  memoratum  librum,  cui  titulus:  Paroles  d'un  Croyant, 
quo  per  impium  Verbi  Dei  abusum  populi  corrumpuntur  ad  omnia 
ordinis  publici  vinculadissolvenda,  ad  utramque  auctoritatem  labefactan- 
dam,  ad   seditioues   in   imperils,  tumultus,    rebelliouesque   excitandas, 

*  Epiatola  Encyclica,  August.  15,  1832. 
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fovcmhiH,  r()l>()riin(l:is.  liluiiin  idro  piopositiom's  reH|)cctive  fnlsoH.  calum 
niosas,  tcmcnirijis,  liiduri'iitos  in  uuarcliiam,  contrarlau  Verlwi  Dei.  Irn- 
plas,  scandaloMns,  crronciw  jam  ab  EiM-UrHJa  pncHcrllrn  In  Vnlilon»il)iiH, 
'WicIcfUls.  IIu^,siti^,  alii^qu<*  id  i^ciicris  Iwcnticis  datnnalaH  ronlinciitriii, 
rt'|tr<)l»unius,  dunmauiiiM,  ac  pro  irprobuto  ct  dainiialo  in  [xrpctiiiitii 
liabori  volumu^,  al(iuc  dcccrninius. 

"  Vostrnni  nunc  crit,  vcncrabilos  Fralrcs,  nostris  hiscc  mandali.M,  ^iiip 
rci  et  sacnu  et  civilis  saliis  ct  iiicoluniifas,  nccessario  ('fllat,Ntat,  r)iiini 
contentioni  obsccundaro,  no  scriptuni  islius  modi  c  latebri.s  ad  cxiliiiin 
emissum  oo  flat  perniciosius,  quo  magis  vcsanae  novitatis  libi*lini  voli- 
(Icatur,  ct  late  ut  cancer  serj^it  in  popiilis.  Muncris  ve.stri  sit,  ur;;«TO 
sanani  de  tanto  hoc  nej^otio  doctrinam,  vafritiain(pie  novatorum  patefa- 
cere,  acriusquo  pro  ('hristiani  Qregis  custodia  vigilare,  ut  fitudium  re- 
ligionis,  pietas  actionum,  pax  publica  floreant  et  aiigeantur  febciler.  Id 
sane  a  vcstra  fide,  et  ab  impensa  vestra  pro  communi  bono  instantia 
fidenter  sperimus,  ut,  eo  juvante  qui  pater  est  luniinurn,  gratulcrnur  (dici- 
mus  cum  S.  Cypriano)  fuisse  intellectum  errorem,  et  retusum,  et  idea  pros- 
tratum,  quia  agniium,  atque  deiectujn." 

We  liope  tlie  judgment  of  tlie  Holy  Father  will  weigh  as 
inncli  with  our  readers  as  that  of  the  editor  of  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Beview.  AVe  had  for  a  time  the  unenviable  honor 
of  being  ranked  ourselves  among  those  who  attempted  here 
and  elsewhere  to  transLateChristianity  into  socialism.  There 
are,  perhaps,  yet  living,  persons  who  remember  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  with  wliich  we  preached,  in  the  name  of  the 
Gospel,  the  most  damnable  radicalism. 

The  general  doctrine  we  asserted  wasnot  peculiar  to  us.  We 
were  never  remarkable  for  our  originality.  We  were  remark- 
able, if  for  any  thing,  only  for  the  care  with  which  we  studied 
the  movement  party  of  our  times,  seized  its  great  principles, 
and  abandoned  ourselves  to  their  direction.  We  accepted 
that  party,  and  followed  it,  with  a  courage  and  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  views  we  put  forth  were 
those  of  our  party.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  us  then,  and 
they  are  far  less  so  now.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  they  have  made  fearful  progress,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Affecting  to  be  Christian,  their  advocates  invoke 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  appeal  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  the 
texts  of  which,  with  a  perverse  ingenuity,  they  accommodate 
to  their  socialistic  purpose.  May  Almighty  God  forgive  us 
the  share  we  had  in  propagating  what  we  called  the  Democ- 
racy of  Christianity!  We  have  nothing  to  palliate  our 
offence  or  to  hide  our  shame  ;  for,  if  we  knew  no  better  at 
the  time,  we  might  have  known  better,  and  our  ignorance- 
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was  culpable.  All  we  can  say  is,  we  followed  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  age,  which  is  a  poor  excuse  for  one  who 
professed  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Veiling  itself  under  Christian  forms,  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  Christianity  and  the  cliurch,  claiming  for  it- 
self the  authority  and  immense  popularity  of  the  Gospel, 
denouncing  Christianity  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  discard- 
ing the  Bible  in  the  name  of  the  Bible,  and  defying  God  in 
the  name  of  God,  socialism  conceals  from  the  undiscriminat- 
ihg  multitude  its  true  character,  and,  appealing  to  the  dom- 
inant sentiment  of  the  age  and  to  some  of  our  strongest 
natural  inclinations  and  passions,  it  asserts  itself  with  terrific 
power,  and  rolls  on  in  its  career  of  devastation  and  death  with 
a  force  that  human  beings,  in  themselves,  are  impotent  to 
resist.  Men  are  assimilated  to  it  by  all  the  power  of  their 
own  nature,  and  by  all  their  reverence  for  religion.  Tlieir 
very  faith  and  charity  are  perverted,  and  their  noblest  sym- 
pathies and  their  sublimest  hopes  are  made  subservient  to 
their  basest  passions  and  their  most  grovelling  propensities. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  socialism,  and  here,  is 
the  principal  source  of  its  danger. 

The  open  denial  of  Christianity  is  not  now  to  be  dreaded  ; 
the  incredulity  of  the  last  century  is  now  in  bad  taste,  and 
can  work  only  under  disguise.  All  the  particular  heresies 
which  human  pride  or  human  perversity  could  invent  are 
now  effete  or  unfashionable.  Every  article  in  the  creed  has 
been  successively  denied,  and  the  work  of  denial  can  go  no 
furtlier.  The  attempt  to  found  a  new  sect  on  the  denial  of 
any  particular  article  of  faith  would  now  only  cover  its  au- 
thors with  ridicule.  The  age  laughs  at  Protestantism,  and 
scorns  sectarism.  The  spirit  that  works  in  the  children  of 
•disobedience  must,  therefore,  affect  to  be  Christian,  more 
Christian  than  Christianity  itself,  and  not  only  Christian,  but 
Catholic.  It  can  manifest  itself  now,  and  gain  friends,  only 
by  acknowledging  the  church  and  all  Catholic  symbols,  and 
substituting  for  the  divine  and  heavenly  sense  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  understood  a  human  and  earthlv  sense. 
Hence  the  religious  character  which  socialism  attempts  to 
wear.  It  rejects  in  name  no  Catholic  symbol ;  it  only  rejects 
4;he  Catholic  sense.  If  it  finds  fault  with  the  actual  church, 
it  is  because  she  is  not  truly  Catholic,  does  not  understand 
lierself,  docs  not  comprehend  the  profoundsenseof  her  own 
doctrines,  fails  to  seize  and  expound  the  true  Christian  idea 
,as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  as  this  enlightened  age  is 
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prepared  to  recoivo  it.  Tlie  ('liriHtian  svnilxil  nooflH  a  new 
and  a  inoreCatliolie  iiiterpretatioM,  adaj)ted  tooursta^e  in  uni- 
versal nroi^rcsrt.  Wlujn;  tlitiold  intrrprcilation  uses  tin;  wonJrt 
(tod,  cluircli,  and  heaven,  y(Mi  niu.st  lUMicrstand  liiiinaijity, 
soeiety,  and  (\ii-Hi  ;  you  will  then  hav(!  the;  true  (/hristi;iFi 
idea,  and  hriiii»;  tlie  Gospel  down  to  I  lie  oi'flcr  of  naturtj  and 
within  the  scope  of  liunian  reason.  I5ut  while;  you  }*ut  tlie 
human  and  earthly  sense  upon  the  oNl  (Jatholie  words,  ho 
careful  and  retain  tlu^  words  theniselv<;s.  P»y  taking  care  to 
do  this,  you  can  secure  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  Chris- 
tianity, wlio,  if  tliey  meet  their  old  fannliar  terms,  will  not 
miss  their  old,  familiar  ideas  ;  and  thus  you  will  he  able  to 
reconcile  the  old  Catholic  world  and  the  new,  and  to  go  on 
wdth  humanity  in  her  triumphant  progress  through  the  ages. 
Since  it  professes  to  be  Christian,  and  really  denies  the 
faith,  socialism  is  a  heresy  ;  and  since  by  its  interpretation  it 
evi^scerates  the  Catholic  system  of  its  entire  meaning,  it  is 
the  resume  of  all  the  particular  heresies  wliicli  ever  have  been 
or  can  be.  The  ingenuity  of  men,  aided  by  the  great  enemy 
of  souls,  can  invent  no  further  heresy.  All  possible  heresies 
are  here  summed  up  and  actualized  in  one  universal  heresy, 
on  which  the  age  is  proceeding  with  all  possible  haste  to 
erect  a  counterfeit  Catholicity  for  the  reception  and  worship 
of  Antichrist  as  soon  as  he  shall  appear  in  person. 

"Descend,"  says  La  Menuais,  "to  the  bottom  of  thiugs,  aud  disengage 
from  the  wavering  thoughts,  vain  and  fleeting  opinions,  accidentally 
mingled  with  it,  the  powerful  principle  which,  without  interruption,  fer- 
ments in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  what  find  you  but  Christianity  itself? 
What  is  it  the  people  w'ish,  what  is  it  they  claim,  with  a  perseverance 
that  never  tires,  and  an  ardor  that  nothing  can  damp?  Is  it  not  the  abo- 
lition of  the  reign  of  force,  in  order  to  substitute  that  of  intelligence  and 
right?  Is  it  not  the  effective  recognition  and  social  realization  of  equality, 
inseparable  from  liberty,  the  necessary  condition  and  essential  form  of 
which,  in  the  organization  of  the  state,  is  election,  the  first  basis  of  the 
Christian  community? 

"What,  again,  do  the  people  wish?  What  do  they  demand?  The 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  masses,  everywhere  so  full  of  suffering; 
laws  for  the  protection  of  labor,  whence  may  result  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  general  wealth;  that  the  few  shall  no  longer  exercise  an 
exclusive  influence  for  their  own  profit  in  the  administration  of  the  in- 
terests of  all;  that  a  legislation  which  has  no  bounds,  the  everlasting 
refuge  of  privilege,  which  it  in  vain  attempts  to  disguise  under  lying 
names,  shall  no  longer,  on  every  side,  drive  the  poor  back  into  their  mis- 
ery; that  the  goods,  destined  by  the  Heavenly  Father  for  all  his  children, 
shall  become  accessible  to  all;  that  human  fraternity  shall  cease  to  be  a- 
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mockery,  and  a  word  without  meaning.  In  short,  suscitated  by  God  to 
pronounce  the  final  judgment  upon  the  old  social  order,  they  have  sum- 
moned it  to  appear,  and  recalling  the  ages  which  have  crumbled  away, 
they  have  said  to  it,  'I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  eat;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  did  not 
visit  me.'  I  interrogate  you  on  the  law.  Respond.  And  the  old  social 
•order  is  silent,  for  it  has  nothing  to  answer;  audit  raises  its  hand  against 
the  people  whom  God  has  appointed  to  judge  it.  But  what  can  it  do 
against  the  people,  and  against  God?  Its  doom  is  registered  on  high, 
and  it  will  not  be  able  to  efface  it  with  the  blood  which,  for  a  brief  period, 
it  is  permitted  to  shed. 

"We  cannot,  then,  but  recognize  iu  what  is  passing  under  our  eyes 
the  action  of  the  Christian  principle,  which,  having  for  long  ages  pre- 
sided almost  exclusively  over  individual  life,  seeks  now  to  produce  itself 
under  a  more  general  and  perfect  form,  to  incarnate  itself,  so  to  speak,  in 
social  institutions, — the  second  phase  of  its  development,  of  which  only 
the  first  labor  as  yet  appears.  Something  instinctive  and  irresistible  pushes 
Vie  people  in  this  direction.  The  few  have  taken  possession  of  the  earth; 
they  have  taken  possession  of  it  by  wresting  from  all  others  even  the 
smallest  part  of  the  common  heritage;  and  the  people  will  that  men  live 
as  brothers  according  to  the  divine  commandment.  They  battle  for 
justice  and  charity;  they  battle  for  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  preach  to  the  world,  and  which  will  save  it  in  spite  of  the  powers  of 
the  world." — Affaires  de  Borne,  pp.  319-321. 

This  is  as  artful  as  it  is  bold.  It  wears  a  pious  aspect,  it  has 
divine  words  on  its  lij^s,  and  almost  unction  in  its  speech. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  unlearned  to  detect  its  fallacy,  and  tlie 
li'reat  body  of  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it  as  Chris- 
tian truth.  We  cannot  deny  it  without  seeming  to  them  to 
be  warring  against  the  true  interests  of  society,  and  also 
against  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  Never  was  heresy  more 
:sul)tle,  more  adroit,  better  fitted  for  success.  How  skilfully 
it  flatters  the  people !  It  is  said,  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world.  By  the  change  of  a  word,  the  people  are  transformed 
into  saints,  and  invested  with  the  saintly  character  and  office. 
IIow  adroitly,  too,  it  appeals  to  the  people's  envy  and  hatred 
of  their  superiors,  and  to  their  love  of  the  world,  without 
shocking  their  orthodoxy  or  wounding  their  piety  !  Surely 
vSatan  has  here,  in  socialism,  done  his  best,  almost  outdone 
liimself,  and  would,  if  it  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect, 
so  that  no  flesh  should  be  saved. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  the  subtle  and 
-dangerous  character   of   socialism,  and  how,  although  the 
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majority  may  n^^oil  froin  it  at  prcHcnt,  if  logically  flrawn  out 
1)y  its  boldt^r  ;ni(l  moro  consiHtoiit  advonatcjH,  the  a^c,  may 
novcM'thcloHS  1)0  really  and  tli()n>ii;^lily  KocMalJKtio.  W(;  know 
that  tho  ai^(i  h(H'1<s  with  all  itH  (Miur^y,  aH  tho  ^rcatcHt  want 
of  mankind,  })()litic'al  and  social  nd'ornirt.  Of  this  tlioro  is 
and  can  bo  no  doubt.  Analyzo  tlujHo  roforms  and  the  prin- 
clplos  and  moii\'os  which  lead  to  thcni,  which  induce  the 
j)co])lo  in  our  dayn  to  struu^t^lo  for  tluun,  and  you  will  11  nd 
at  tlio  bottom  of  thoni  all  tlio  assumption,  that  inw  good  I  tea 
hi  the  natural  order ^  and  is  not  attainable  hy  individual 
^iff'ort.  All  wo  soe,  all  wo  hear,  all  we  read,  frotn  whatever 
(juartor  it  comes,  serves  to  prove  that  this  is  the  de(;p  {md 
settled  conviction  of  the  age.  If  it  were  ncjt,  these  revolu- 
tions in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  would  have 
no  meaniuii^,  no  princi})le,  no  aim,  and  would  be  as  insignifi- 
cant as  drunken  rows  in  tlie  streets  of  our  cities. 

But  the  essence  of  socialism  is  in  this  very  assumption, 
that  our  good  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  unattainable 
by  individual  eflort.  Socialism  bids  us  follow  nature,  instead 
of  saying  with  the  Gospel,  Resist  nature.  Placing  our  good 
in  the  natural  order,  it  necessarily  restricts  it  to  temporal 
goods,  the  only  good  the  order  of  nature  can  give.  For  it, 
then,  evil  is  to  want  temporal  goods,  and  good  is  to  possess 
them.  But,  in  this  sense,  evil  is  not  remediable  or  good  at- 
tainable by  individual  effort.  We  depend  on  nature,  which 
may  resist  us,  and  on  the  conduct  of  others,  which  escapes 
our  control.  Hence  the  necessity  of  social  organization,  in 
order  to  harmonize  tlie  interests  of  all  with  the  interest  of 
each,  and  to  enable  each  by  the  union  of  all  to  compel  na- 
ture to  yield  him  up  the  good  she  has  in  store  for  him.  But 
all  men  are  equal  before  God,  and,  since  he  is  just,  he  is  equal 
in  regard  to  all.  Then  all  IkWe  equal  rights, — an  equal  right 
to  exemption  from  evil,  and  an  equal  right  to  the  possession 
of  good.  Hence  the  social  organization  must  be  such  as  to 
avert  equal  evil  from  all,  and  to  secure  to  each  an  equal  share 
of  temporal  goods.  Here  is  socialism  in  a  nut-shell,  follow- 
ing as  a  strictly  logical  consequence  from  the  principles  or 
assumptions  which  the  age  adopts,  and  on  which  it  every- 
where acts.  The  systems  drawn  out  by  Owen,  Fourier, 
Saint-Simon,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  or  others,  are  mere  attempts 
to  realize  socialism,  and  may  or  may  not  be  ridiculous  and 
absurd  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  you  concede 
their  principle.  These  men  have  done  the  best  they  could, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  censure  them,  as  long  as  you  agree 
with  them  in  principle,  unless  you  propose  something  better. 
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lN"ow  we  agree  with  La  Mennais,  that  Christianity  has  a 
political  and  social  character,  and  with  the  editor  of  The 
Boston  Quarterly  Review^  that  Christianity  seeks  the  good 
of  man  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come.  We  say 
with  all  our  heart,  "  On  the  earth  was  he  [our  Lord]  to  found 
a  new  order  of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  ages,  and 
to  give  to  renovated  man  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  It  was  here 
the  millions  were  to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as 
hereafter."  No  doubt  of  it.  But  in  the  new  order  and 
hy  it, — not  out  of  it  and  independently  of  it.  Out  of  the 
new  order  and  independently  of  it,  the  millions  are,  to  say  the 
least,  no  better  off  than  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  have  no  right 
to  any  portion  of  its  blessings.  The  socialists,  when  they 
attempt  to  presS  Christianity  into  their  service,  are  bad  logi- 
cians. They  are  right  when  they  tell  us  that  our  Lord  came 
to  found  a  new  order  of  things,  for  he  certainly  did  come 
for  that  purpose ;  they  are  right  when  they  tell  us  that  it  is 
Christian  to  seek  a  heaven  on  earth  for  the  millions,  for  there 
is  a  Christian  heaven  here  for  all  men,  if  they  choose  to  ac- 
cept it ;  but  when  they  say  this,  they  are  bound  to  add  that 
this  heaven  is  in  the  new  order  established,  and  is  to  be  sought 
in  it,  and  by  obedience  to  its  principles.  It  is  Christian  to 
seek  that  order  of  happiness  which  Christianity  proposes,  by 
the  means  which  it  prescribes ;  but  to  seek  another  order  of 
happiness,  and  by  other  means,  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
Christian,  and  may  even  be  antichristian.  J&ere  is  the  point 
they  overlook,  and  which  vitiates  all  their  reasoning. 

Let  no  one  say  that  we  allege  that  man  must  forego  any 
good  while  in  this  world  in  order  to  gain  heaven  hereafter. 
It  would  be  no  great  hardship,  even  if  it  were  so  ;  but  our 
God  deals  much  more  liberally  with  us,  and  requires  us  to 
give  up,  in  order  to  secure  heaven  hereafter,  only  what 
makes  our  misery  here.  The  socialist  is  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  good  for  us  even  in  this  world  ;  his  error  lies  in  plac- 
ing that  good  in  the  natural  order,  and  in  making  it  unattain- 
able by  individual  effort.  Our  good  lies  not  in  the  natural 
order,  but  in  the  supernatural  order, — in  that  new  order 
which  our  Lord  came  to  establish.  In  that  order  there  is  all 
the  good  we  can  conceive,  and  attainable  by  simple  volun- 
tary efforts.  Out  of  that  order  there  is  no  good  attainable 
either  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  by  association,  because 
out  of  it  there  is  no  good  at  all.  Temporal  goods,  giving  to 
the  term  the  fullest  possible  sense,  are  not  good,  and,  sought 
for  thf.mselves,  are  productive  only  of  evil.     Here  is  the 
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liisf  error  of  tlio  suciiiliBts.  No  ovil  is  roinovaMc,  no  ^ood 
is  :itt.iiii;il)lo,  as  loii*^  as  any  earthly  or  merely  natural  end  is 
held  to  be,  for  its  own  wike,  a  le«^ltiniate  object  of  j)iirHiiit. 
'i'iuTc^  is  and  can  be  «^oo(l  for  no  one,  here  or  luM-cafter, 
save  in  seekini(,  exciuslveU/^  the  end  for  wliieh  Almighty 
(iod  lias  intended  ns,  and  by  the  nieans  and  in  the  way  ho 
himself  has  appointed.  IS'ow  this  end  is  neither  in  this 
world  nor  of  tliis  world,  neither  in  nature  noi*  of  natunj,  and 
therefore  can  be  gained,  can  be  promoted,  by  no  natural  ef- 
fort, by  no  natural  means, — neither  by  politieal  changes 
nor  by  social  changes,  neither  by  political  democracy  nor 
by  social  democracy.  These  things  have  and  can  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  it.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  regard 
them,  in  themselves,  as  ever  in  any  degree  desirable. 

The  socialists  arc  right  when  they  say  that  the  Christian 
law  is  the  law  of  liberty,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  right 
when  they  term  the  movements  of  the  people  for  what  they 
call  liberty  Christian  movements,  originating  in  Christian 
principle.  Undoubtedly,  the  Christian  la\v  is  the  law  of  lib- 
erty. Our  Saviour  came  to  free  us  from  bondage,  and 
whom  he  makes  free  is  free  indeed.  In  the  order  he  estab- 
lishes, our  highest  good,  our  only  good,  whether  for  time  or 
eternitj^,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  world.  Nothing  in 
the  universe  can  hinder  us,  against  our  will,  from  attaining 
to  it.  We  have  only  to  will  it  and  it  is  ours,  and  we  are  al- 
ways and  everywdiere  free  to  will.  No  one  depends  on  na- 
ture or  other  men  for  the  power  to  fulfil  his  destiny, — to 
gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  intended.  Here  is  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  liberty,  the  glorious  liberty  which  our  rehg- 
ion  reveals,  and  which  we  know  by  divine  faith  is  no  decep- 
tion. But  the  liberty  the  socialists  commend,  and  which 
the  people  are  seeking,  is  not  Christian  liberty,  for  it  is  not 
liberty  at  all.  Socialism,  by  its  very  principle,  enslaves  us 
to  nature  and  society,  and  subjects  us  to  all  the  fluctuations 
of  time  and  sense.  According  to  it,  man  can  attain  to  true 
good,  can  gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  made,  only  in  a  cer- 
tain political  and  social  order,  which  it  depends  on  the  mill- 
ions, whom  the  individual  cannot  control,  to  construct,  and 
which,  when  constructed,  may  prove  to  be  inconvenient  and 
inadequate,  and  require  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again. 
The  individual,  it  teaches  us,  can  make  no  advance  towards 
his  destiny  but  in  proportion  as  he  secures  the  cooperation 
of  his  race.  All  men  must  be  brought  down  or  brought  up 
to  the  same  level  before  he  can  go  to  the  end  for  which  his 
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God  made  liim  ;  each  man's  true  good  is  unattainable,  till  all 
men  are  prepared  to  take  "  a  pull,  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,"  to  attain  theirs  !  This  is  slavery,  not 
liberty.  IN^ay,  it  denies  the  possibility  of  liberty,  and  makes 
slavery  the  necessary  condition  of  all  men.  Is  not  he  a  slave 
who  is  chained  to  nature  for  his  good,  or  to  a  social  organi- 
zation which  does  not  exist,  and  which  depends  on  the  wis- 
dom, the  folly,  the  passions  or  instincts,  the  whims  or  ca- 
prices of  other  men  to  create  or  to  destroy  ?  Who  can  deny 
it  ?  He  only  is  free,  he  only  knows  what  freedom  is,  who 
tramples  the  world  beneath  his  feet,  who  is  independent  of 
all  the  accidents  of  time  and  space,  of  all  created  beings,  and 
who  has  but  to  will  and  all  heaven  is  his,  and  remains  his, 
though  the  entire  universe  fall  in  ruins  around  him. 

Undoubtedly  Christianity  requires  us  to  remove  all  evil, 
and  in  seeking  to  remove  evil  we  follow  the  Christian 
principle ;  but  what  the  socialists  call  evil,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  revolt  are  seeking  to  remove,  is  not  evil.  Nothing  is 
evil  but  that  which  turns  a  man  away  from  his  end,  or  inter- 
poses a  barrier  to  his  advance  towards  it.  IN^othing  but  one's 
own  sin  can  do  that.  Nothing,  then,  but  sin  is  or  can  be 
evil,  and  that  is  evil  only  to  him  who  commits  it.  Take  all 
these  things  which  socialists  declaim  against, — monarchy, 
aristocracy,  inequalities  of  rank,  inequalities  of  riches,  pover- 
ty, want,  distress,  hunger,  starvation  even, — not  one  of  them, 
in  itself  considered,  is  necessarily  evil ;  not  one  of  them,  nor 
all  of  them  combined,  can  harm  the  just  man,  or  prevent, 
except  by  his  own  will,  any  one  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny.  If  one  is  prepared  to  die,  he  may  as  well  die  in  a 
hovel  as  a  palace,  of  hunger  as  a  fever.  Nothing  can  harm 
us,  that  does  not  separate  or  tend  to  separate  us  from  God. 
Nothing  but  our  own  internal  malice  can  so  separate  us,  and 
it  is  always  in  our  power,  through  grace,  which  is  never 
withheld,  to  remove  that  at  will. 

Undoubtedly,  also,  Christianity  requires  us  to  seek  not 
only  to  remove  evil,  but  to  promote  good,  and  good  in  this 
world.  Good  is  the  object  of  the  will,  and  we  are  always 
to  propose  it.  But  the  things  the  people  in  their  insurrec- 
tionary movements  are  seeking  after,  and  which  socialists 
commend,  are  not  necessarily  good.  As  there  is  no  evil  to 
the  just,  so  is  there  no  good  to  the  sinner,  while  he  continues 
in  his  sinful  state.  If  the  socialists  could  secure  to  all  men 
every  thing  they  promise  or  dream  of,  they  would  secure 
them  nothing  to  their  advantage.     Place  every  man  at  the 
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lil^lu'st  social  level  that  yc^u  can  coMccivi; ;  ^ivc  him  I  lie  niont 
linislicd  cducatiim  you  can  chiviso  ;  IuvIhIi  on  liini  in  ju-ofii- 
sion  tills  WiU'M's  ^ou(1h  ;  lo(l«^o  liini  in  tin;  most  Hplcndnl  pal- 
ace that  i^enins  can  construct,  furnishc(l  in  tlu;  niobt  tasteful 
and  luxurious  manner;  let  him  he  surrounded  hy  tiie  most 
heautiful  scenes  of  natuni  aiul  the  choicest  specinuMiHof  art  ; 
and  let  him  have  ample  leisure  and  op[)ortunity  for  tiavel, 
for  social  intercourse,  and  for  tin;  fullest  and  most  harmoni- 
ous develoj>ment  of  all  his  natural  faculties; — you  advance 
him  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  hair's-hrcadtli  towards  his  des- 
tiny, avert  from  him  no  evil,  secure  him  no  conccivahle  good. 
It  will  be  no  cons(dation  to  the  damned  to  recollect,  that, 
while  here,  they  were  clothed  in  purple  and  line  linen,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day  ;  and  your  rich  men,  your  great 
and  renowned  men,  your  tine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with 
their  polished  manners  and  fashionable  dresses,  their  soft 
complexions  and  gentle  speech,  your  accomplished  artists,, 
your  brilliant  poets,  your  eloquent  orators,  your  learned 
scholars,  your  profound  and  subtile  philosophers,  as  well  as 
coarse  artisans,  ragged  beggars,  cross-grained  old  hags,  and 
country  bumpkins,  will  be  damned,  eternally  damned,  if  they 
die  without  tlie  grace  of  God  ;  and  that  grace  is  as  likely  to 
find  its  way  to  the  hovel  as  to  the  palace,  to  dwell  beneath 
the  beggar's  gabardine  as  the  embroidered  mantle  of  the 
rich  and  refined.  The  bulk  of  the  strong-minded  and  thrif- 
ty citizens  of  this  republic,  with  all  their  political  franchises, 
social  advantages,  universities,  academies,  common  schools, 
meeting-houses,  external  decorum,  and  material  prosperity, 
are  infinitely  more  destitute  than  those  Neapolitan  lazzaroni 
whose  lot  they  deplore,  and  are  in  no  rational  sense  one  whit 
better  off  than  the  miserable  miners  and  degraded  populace 
of  Great  Britain.  Their  possessions  w^ll  add  nothing  to  the 
fulness  of  their  joy,  if,  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  they  gain 
heaven,  and  will  only  render  fiercer  the  fiames  of  their  tor- 
ment, if  they  are  doomed  to  hell,  as  they  have  every  reasou 
to  fear  will  be  the  case. 

The  socialists  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  passing,  in  their  rea- 
soning, from  one  species  to  another.  Nothing  they  call  evil 
is  evil ;  nothing  they  call  good  is  good  ;  and  hence,  because 
Christianity  commands  us  to  remove  evil  and  seek  good,  it 
does  not  follow  that  w^e  must  associate  with  the  disaffected 
populations  to  bring  about  political  and  social  reforms.  All 
that  is  in  any  sense  good  or  worth  having  the  individual  can 
always,  under  any  political  or  social  order,  secure  by  a  sim- 
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pie  effort  of  his  will.  Forms  of  government  and  forms  of 
social  organization,  then,  are  at  best  indifferent ;  socialism 
a  folly,  and  socialists  fools.  The  Creator  is  good,  and  Prov- 
idence is  wise  and  just.  All  external  events  take  place  by 
the  express  appointment  of  God.  If,  then,  a  single  event 
were  evil  or  the  occasion  of  evil  to  a  single  individual,  save 
through  that  individual's  own  fault,  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  would  be  denied,  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Providence  could  not  be  asserted.  'No  doubt,  there  is  evil 
in  the  world,  far  more  heart-rending,  far  more  terrific,  than 
socialists  depict,  or  even  conceive  ;  but  to  no  man  is  there  or 
can  there  be  evil,  but  his  own  sin,  which  is  purely  his  own 
creation.  Since  no  man  is  obliged  or  compelled  to  sin,  since 
sufficient  grace  is  given  unto  every  man  to  enable  him  to 
break  off  from  sin  and  to  become  just,  every  man  can,  as  far 
as  himself  is  concerned,  put  an  end  to  all  evil,  and  secure  all 
good,  even  the  supreme  good  itself,  at  any  moment  he 
pleases.  Nothing,  then^  is  more  idle  than  to  pretend  that 
political  and  social  reforms, — touching  the  organization  of 
the  state  or  of  society,  we  mean,  not  those  which  touch  ad- 
ministration,— are  or  ever  can  be  necessary  as  the  condition 
of  averting  any  evil  or  procuring  any  good. 

We  agree,  as  we  have  said,  that  our  Lord  came  to  found  a 
new  order  of  things, — new  in  relation  to  that  which  obtained 
among  the  heathen, — and  that  he  contemplated  the  good  of 
the  millions  here  as  well  as  hereafter ;  we  agree,  nay.  we 
hold,  that  he  did  propose  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man 
even  while  in  this  world, — and  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of 
iiU  classes.  But  how  ?  By  his  new  order,  or,  irrespective  of 
it,  by  merely  calling  upon  the  people  themselves  to  do  it 
through  political  and  social  organization?  If  you  say  the 
latter,  you  place  him  in  the  old  order,  and  class  him  with  the 
old  heathen  philosophers.  If  he  asserts  simply  man's  de- 
pendence on  nature  and  social  organization,  he  founds  no 
new  order,  for  this  dependence  was  the  precise  basis  of  the 
old  order.  Mankind  always  had  nature  and  social  organiza- 
tion, and  to  tell  them  to  look  to  these  for  their  good  was  to 
tell  them  nothing  new  ;  for  this  was  precisely  what  they  had 
done,  and  were  doing.  The  evil  which  oppressed  the  mill- 
ions was  in  this  very  dependence,  and  what  was  needed  was 
deliverance  from  it, — some  method,  so  to  speak,  of  attaining  to 
our  true  good  in  spite  of  nature  and  of  social  organization.  If, 
then,  he  retains  that  dependence,  and  does  not  provide  this 
method,  what  has  he  done,  or  what  can  he  do,  which  a  hea- 
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tln'ii  |)liil(ts(»[)h('r  mii:;lit  not,  )i;iv(»  <lnn(;  ^  and  \vli<'rciii  is  what 
you  call  tlu!  (yhri.stiaii  (MmIcp  ililTiTciit  from  IjeatlionlKMi  ? 
You  8iiy,  ho  camo  to  found  ;i  n(;\V(jnh3r  fortho  uiiKdioratioii 
of  inaiiKind  ;  luif  how  can  you  Kay  tliis,  if  you  am  to  look  for 
the  anu'lioi-alion,  which  you  nay  he  authorizcH  you  to  rccIc, 
not  from  any  new  order,  hut  from  nature  and  social  or;^ani- 
zation,  which  is  precisely  what  tlie  heathen  themselves  did  ^ 

If  you  say,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  nnist,  if  you  assert 
the  new  order  at  all,  that  our  Lord  ameliorates  the  lot  of 
mankind  ////  his  new  order,  then  you  nnist  concede  that  it  i.4 
only  in  and  through  that  order  that  the  amelioration  is  to  bo 
elfected.  Then  you  are  to  look,  for  it  oidy  as  you  come  into 
and  conform  to  that  order.  Now,  accordini^  to  that  (jrder, 
the  millions  are  to  be  blessed,are  to  find  their  true  hapi)iness, 
not  in  following  nature,  but  in  resisting  it, — not  in  posses- 
sing temporal  goods,  but  in  renouncing  them, — not  in  pride 
and  luxury,  but  in  humility,  poverty,  and  mortification, — 
not  in  beiuii^  solicitous  for  what  we  shall  eat,  or  wdiat  we  shall 
drink,  or  w^ierewith  we  shall  be  clothed,  "  for  after  all  these 
things  do  the  heathen  seek"  (St.  Matt.  vi.  31-34), — in  a 
word,  not  in  seeking  any  of  these  things,  but  in  seeking 
first,  that  is,  as  the  end  of  all  seeking,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  justice,  and  then  "  all  these  things  sliall  be  added 
unto  us."  This  is  the  order  which  our  Lord  has  established. 
He  gives  us  all  needed  grace  to  come  into  this  order  and  to 
comply  with  all  its  demands,  and,  if  we  come  in  and  so  com- 
ply, he  promises  us  all  good,  a  hundred  fold  in  this  world, 
and  everlastino^  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

jSTow,  as  you  concede  that  our  Lord  came  to  establish  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  must  concede,  that  if  he  blesses  the 
millions  at  all,  it  must  be  in  and  by  this  new  order,  you  are 
bound  to  admit  that  it  is  only  by  complying  with  its  requisi- 
tions and  placing  ourselves  under  its  influence,  that  our  good 
in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next,  is  attainable.  Then  all 
3'our  efforts  by  political  and  social  changes,  which  imply  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  order,  a  reliance  on  the  principles  of 
the  heathen  world,  can  only  remove  you  further  and  further 
from  your  true  good.  The  only  way  to  attain  that  good  must 
be  to  begin  by  an  act  of  renunciation,  the  renunciation  of 
heathenism,  of  the  world,  of  self,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
an  act  of  unconditional  surrender  of  ourselves  to  God.  This, 
if  you  admit  Christianity  at  all,  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  all  good.  The  heathen  sought  their  good  from  nature 
and  social  organization,  and  found  only  evil.    We  are  to  seek 
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not  even  our  own  good,  that  is,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  our  good,  but  God  himself,  and  God  alone,  and  tlien  we 
sliall  find  our  good  in  him  who  is  the  sovereign  good  itself. 
Ko  doubt,  tliis  complete  renunciation  of  self  is  any  tiling  but 
pleasing  to  self ;  but  we  are  never  required  to  do  it  in  our 
own  strength.  God  always  gives  us  grace  to  make  it  easy, . 
if  we  will  accept  it.  Moreover,  we  are  required,  in  this,  to 
do,  at  least,  no  more  for  God  than  he  has  done  for  us.  We 
are  required  to  give  up  all  for  him.  But  he  gave  up  all  for 
us.  lie  made  himself  man,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of 
a  servant,  became  poor,  and  obedient  unto  death,  even  nnto 
the  death  of  the  cross  for  ns ;  and  can  we  not,  therefore,  give 
up  ourselves  for  him,  especially  when  what  we  give  up  it 
were  an  injury  to  us  to  hold  back !  If  we  give  ourselves  to 
him,  he  gives  himself  to  us.  He  can  give  no  more  than  him- 
self, and  can  we  ask  or  expect  more  tlian  an  infinite  God  can 
give?  Here  is  the  condition,  and  it  is  only,  under  the  order 
God  has  established,  by  complying  with  this  condition  that 
there  is  good  for  us  here  or  hereafter ;  and  we  know,  also, 
that,  by  complying,  all  evil  is  removed,  and  all  conceivable  and 
more  than  all  conceivable  good  is  obtained.  The  true  course 
to  be  taken,  then,  is  perfectly  plain,  and  may  be  taken  witii- 
out  hesitation ;  for  he  w^ho  has  promised  is  able  to  fulfil,  and 
will  keep  his  word. 

Of  course  w^e  do  not  pretend,  that,  by  conforming  to  the 
Christian  order,  the  political  and  social  equality  contended 
for  will  be  obtained  ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  there  will  be 
no  more  pain,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  poverty,  no  more 
hunger  or  thirst.  These  things  will  remain,  no  doubt,  as 
facts ;  but  we  have  shown  that  they  are  not  necessarily  evils, 
and  that  their  removal  is  not  necessarily  a  good.  These 
things  liave  their  uses  in  this  world,  or  they  would  not  be 
suffered  to  exist.  To  the  just  they  are  mercies,  salutary 
penance,  or  occasions  of  merit, — purging  the  soul  from  the 
stains  of  past  transgressions,  or  giving  it  an  occasion  to  rise 
to  higher  sanctity  and  a  higher  reward.  To  the  sinner  they 
may  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  but,  if  so,  only  because  he  does 
not  receive  them  in  a  proper  disposition,  and  because  by  his 
malice  he  refuses  to  profit  by  them.  But  even  to  him  they 
are  no  more  hurtful  than  their  opposites, — often  not  so  hurt- 
ful. By  conforming  to  the  Christian  order,  all  so-called 
temporal  evils,  in  so  far  as  evil,  are  removed,  and  all  so- 
called  temporal  goods,  in  so  far  as  good,  are  secured ;  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  asked. 
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Hut  wc  ail'  tuld,  this  'm  all,  iiu  (l<>iil)t,  vi-ry  u'ull,  \rry  tnio, 
very  pious  ;  but  tho  a^o  docH  not  boliovo  it,  tlic  ncopio  will 
not  receive  it.     The  people  deinand  political  and  scjcial  rc- 


niiiid,  or  we  can  have  no  iiilliiciice  with  them.  Let  the 
church  sanction  them  in  tlieir  inovenientH  for  liherty,  equal- 
it  v,  and  brotherhood,  aiul  then  tliey  will  listen  to  her  teach- 
inii',  and  proilt  by  it. 

Jf  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  ])roves  what  we  have  all 
along  been  cndeavorinii;  to  establish, — that  the  age  is  social- 
istic, and  that  socialism  is  unchristian,  nay,  antichristian. 
Those,  then,  wlio  urge  the  church  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  people  in  their  movements,  to  baptize  socialism,  and 
even  give  it  Holy  Communion,  or  who  suppose  they  can 
without  detriment  to  religion  sympathize  with  these  movc- 
nionts,  we  leave  to  defend  themselves,  as  best  they  may. 
AVe  have  no  skill  to  frame  an  apology  for  them,  unless  it  be 
that  tliey  cherish  the  spirit  of  the  age  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  the  church,  which  is  only  a  condemnation. 

But  suppose  the  sanction  involved  no  violation  of  prin- 
ciple, and  suppose  the  church  should  make  common  cause 
with  the  so-called  movement  party,  and  enable  it  to  effect 
the  reforms  it  attempts, — wdiat  would  be  gained  ?  These 
reforms,  if  effected,  would  content  nobody,  and  a  new  series 
of  reforms  "svould  be  attempted,  in  their  turn  to  be  found 
equally  unsatisfactory,  and  thus  on  m  iiifiniUcm^ — reforms 
giving  birth  to  new  reforms,  bringing  no  relief,  producing 
and  perpetuating  endless  confusion,  to  the  contentment,  the 
satisfaction  of  nobody,  but  the  archenemy  of  mankind. 

The  church  is  not  of  this  world,  and  her  principles  are 
not  those  wdiich  govern  the  princes  or  the  people  of  this 
world.  She  is  the  spouse  of  God  in  this  world,  the  mother 
of  the  faithful,  the  teacher  of  truth,  and  the  dispenser  of 
the  Bread  of  Life  to  all  who  will  receive  it.  They  who  are 
nursed  with  the  milk  from  her  bosom,  who  receive  the 
Bread  of  Life  from  her  hands  and  eat  thereof,  shall  never 
hunger  or  thirst,  shall  never  die,  but  shall  live  for  ever. 
All  she  asks  of  governments  and  social  institutions  is  that 
they  leave  her  free,  that  is,  violate  in  their  administration 
no  law  of  God.  If  the  people  grow  discontented  with  the 
material  order  they  find  existing,  she  expounds  to  them  the 
law  ;  if  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  she  expounds  it,  they  still 
persevere,  and  introduce  a  new  order,  be  it  what  it  may, 
she  does  not  desert  them ;  she  continues  to  present  herself 
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in  her  divine  diameter  before  them,  and  to  discharge  for 
them  her  sacred  mission.  She  has  truly  a  maternal  heart, 
and  seeks  always  and  everywhere  the  true  good  of  the 
people  for  time  and  for  eternity  ;  but  she  knows  that  Al- 
mighty God  has  made  their  good  possible  only  on  one  con- 
dition, and  therefore  on  that  one  condition  she  must  insist. 
She  explains  it  to  the  people,  she  exhorts  and  entreats  them 
w^ith  divine  tenderness  to  comply  with  it ;  but  if  they  re- 
gard themselves  as  wiser  than  slie,  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  indispensable  condition  proposed,  and  will  return  to  tlie 
old  heathen  order  and  seek  their  good  from  nature  and  hu- 
man society,  instead  of  seeking  it  from  God  and  his  chnrch, 
she  grieves  over  them  as  our  Lord  grieved  over  Jerusalem 
devoted  to  destruction,  but  she  can  do  no  more.  Their  sin 
is  on  their  own  head,  and  they  must  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
own  sowing.  Themselves  they  may  destroy, — her  they  can- 
not harm. 

Here  the  discussion  of  our  subject  properly  closes  ;  but 
we  fear  that  without  additional  remarks  we  may  be  misap- 
prehended. These  are  times  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and 
great  uncharitableness,  when  men's  passions  are  inflamed, 
and  their  heads  more  than  ordinarily  confused.  What  we 
say  on  one  subject  we  are  in  danger  of  having  understood 
of  another ;  and  because  we  oppose  certain  popular  tenden- 
cies, they  who  cherish  them  will  allege  that  we  are  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  opposed  to  political  and  social  amel- 
ioration, and  solicitous  only  to  maintain  the  reign  of  injus- 
tice and  brute  force, — than  which  nothing  is  or  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Because  we  assert  that  our  good  lies 
solely  in  the  Christian  order  and  is  always  and  everywhere 
attainable  at  will,  and  therefore  deny  the  necessity  or  the 
utility  of  political  and  social  changes  as  a  means  of  better- 
ing our  condition,  the  same  persons  will  endeavor  to  bring 
us  into  conflict  with  the  Holy  Father,  who,  according  to 
them,  is  a  liberal  pontiff,  a  sort  of  socialistic  pope,  opposed 
to  monarchy,  in  favor  of  popular  institutions,  taking  the 
side  of  the  people  against  their  rulers,  and  sanctioning  the 
principle  of  their  movements,  by  granting  a  constitutional 
government  to  his  immediate  temporal  subjects.  A  few 
words  to  clear  up  this  matter  will  not  be  unnecessary. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  make  a  profession  of  our  respect 
for  the  papal  autliority  ;  for  our  doctrine  on  that  subject  is 
well  known.  K  that  authority  is  in  any  instance  against  us, 
it  is  sutticient  to  convince  us  that  we  are  wrong,  and  it  is 
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Mi^ainst  iiH  in  tlio  ])ros(Mit  iiist;in(!0,  if  tlui  vi«nv  ^ivcn  of  Pius 
IX.  1)0  tlu^  just  ono.  But  th.it  v\v,\v  hiiri  no  nutliorit y,  ex- 
cept the  childish  fears  of  onn  party  and  the  urdialiowcHl 
wishes  of  another.  Pius  IX.  is  a  nohle-niinded  and  ^(tur.r- 
ous-he:irte»l  man,  an  enliujhteiicd  prince,  an  hnnihlo  and  <le- 
vout  ( 'hristian,  an  unconiproniisiiii^  Catholic,  a  tender  and 
vii;ilant  shepherd,  the  spiritual  fatlier  of  Cliristendoin,  the 
visible  head  of  the  clnirch,  the  vicef^ercnt  of  God  on  earth  ; 
and  he  can  be  no  liberal,  no  socialist,  no  political  and  social 
reformer,  in  the  sense  of  this  a<^e, — no  prince  to  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  a  La  iVFennais  or  a  Horace  Greeley,  any  more 
tlian  of  a  Lcdru  Rollin  or  a  Prondhon.  We  know  before- 
hand that  he  cannot  sanction  wliat  we  have  presented  as  the 
principles  and  motiv^es  of  the  popular  movements  of  the  day; 
for  the  churcli  in  general  council  and  through  her  sovereign 
pontiffs  has  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  condemned  tiiem; 
and  he  himself  has  condemned  them,  in  condemning  co?n- 
7niniism^  only  another  name  for  socialism,  and  in  enjoining 
respect  and  obedience  to  princes, — as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  read  the  several  Allocutions  in  which  he  has  explained 
his  policy. 

No  man  has  been  more  grossly  misrepresented  by  pre- 
tended friends  and  real  enemies  than  Pius  IX.  The  ad- 
mirers of  the  old  order, — few  in  number,  however, — alarmed 
at  the  magnitude  of  his  proposed  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  his  temporal  dominions,  per- 
haps offended  because  he  did  not  ask  or  follow  their  advice, 
very  naturally  opposed  him  and  sought  to  make  him  ap- 
pear to  be  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  pur- 
suing a  policy  which  must  hurry  the  world  into  the  abyss 
of  radicalism ;  on  the  other  hand,  radicals,  socialists,  free- 
masons, and  carbonari  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
because  they  wished  to  use  the  authority  of  his  name  and 
position  to  stir  up  the  Catholic  populations  to  rebellion,  and 
to  cover  their  own  revolutionary  and  anarchical  purposes. 
We  share  neither  in  the  alarm  of  the  former  nor  in  the  wish 
of  the  latter.  We  form  our  judgment  of  Pius  IX.  neither 
from  Greeley's  Tribune^  nor  from  the  Roman  correspond- 
ence of  the  London  Morning  News  /  but  from  well-known 
Catholic  principles,  his  obvious  position,  and  his  own  official 
documents.  Interpreted  by  these,  he  has  only  followed, 
with  singular  fidelity  and  firmness,  the  policy  uniformly 
pursued  by  his  predecessors. 

As  to  his  having  sanctioned  the  principles  and  motives  of 
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'the  popular  movements  of  the  day,  there  is  notliing  in  it. 
The  thing,  in  hac  providentia^  is  simply  impossible.  Tlie 
church,  it  is  certain  and  undeniable,  is  wedded  to  no  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  or  of  social  organization.  She 
stakes  her  existence  neither  on  imperialism  nor  on  feudal- 
ism, neither  on  monarchy  nor  on  democracy.  To  no  one  or 
other  of  them  does  she  commit  herself,  and  she  declares 
each  of  them  to  be  a  legitimate  form  of  government  when 
and  where  it  exists  with  no  legal  claimant  against  it.  But 
the  principle  of  these  movements  is  exclusive  democracy  ; — 
not  that  democracy  is  a  legitimate  form  of  government, 
w^hicli  is  true  ;  not  that  in  these  times,  the  views  of  the  age 
being  what  they  are,  it  is,  with  some  restrictions,  the  best 
form  of  government,  which  may  not  be  false  ;  but  that  the 
democratic  is  the  only  legitimate  form  of  government,  that 
all  other  forms  are  illegitimate,  usurpations,  tyrannies,  to 
w^hich  the  people  owe  no  allegiance,  and  which  they  may, 
when  they  please,  or  believe  it  will  be  for  their  interest,  con- 
spire to  overthrow.  This  is  the  principle  implied  in  these 
movements,  and  which  the  liberals  pretend  that  Pius  IX. 
has  sanctioned.  But  he  has  done  no  such  thing.  The  church 
cannot  accept  this  principle,  because  it  would  bind  her  to 
democracy,  as  her  enemies  a  few  years  ago  alleged  that  she 
was  bound  to  monarchy,  and  compel  her  to  declare  all  other 
forms  of  government  illegal,  and  their  acts  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning.  It  would  erect  democracy  into  a  dog- 
ma of  faith.  If  the  people  now  establishing  democracies 
should  hereafter  become  tired  of  them,  and  wish  to  re- 
establish monarchy, — not  an  impossible  supposition, — they 
would  be  obliged  to  renounce  their  religion  before  they 
could  do  it.  The  church  could  make  no  concession  to  them, 
and  would  be  compelled  by  the  invariable  nature  of  faith, 
to  command  them  to  return  to  democracy,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  souls.  She  would  then  not  only  be  herself  enslaved 
to  democracy,  but  would  be  obliged  to  enslave  the  people 
to  it  also,  and  to  prohibit  them  under  any  circumstances  and 
in  every  country  from  ever  adopting  any  other  form,  how 
much  soever  they  might  desire  it.  Forms  of  government, 
like  all  things  human,  are  changeable,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  people  always  and  everywhere  satisfied  with  any 
one  form.  What  more  unreasonable  and  more  impolitic, 
then,  than  to  bind  them  by  religion  always  and  everywhere 
to  one  and  the  same  specific  form  ? 

We  are  opposing,  we  are  advocating,  no  particular  form 
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of  «jjovcrnnu'nt.  In  tlioinsclvcH  coMHidcrcMl,  funiiH  of  p»v- 
cninuMit  uro  niatterri  of  indilTcrcno-e.  Tim  wisi;  ami  juht 
n<liiimistnitiun  of  ^ovcriniicnt  is  always  a  niatf«^r  of  nioinent, 
— tlio  form,  abstractly  coiisldiM'od,  never.  Man's  ti'iie  good 
is  as  attainal)le  under  one  form  of  government  or  socMal 
organization  asan<»tlier;  for  it  is  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all, 
from  a  source  wholly  independent  of  the  temporal  ordci-. 
That  good  the  churcli  does  and  must  seek,  and  its  necessary 
condition  is  true  liberty.  T(j  assume,  as  these  socnal  move- 
ments do,  that  tliis  liberty  is  jiossible  only  under  a  givcFi 
form  of  government  and  social  organization  would  be  to 
maintain  that  the  church  can  discharge  her  mission  only 
Avhere  that  ])articular  form  of  government  and  social  organ- 
ization exists.  The  lirst  thing  her  missionaries  to  a  country 
where  that  form  does  not  exist  must  attempt  would  tiien  be 
to  revolutionize  the  state  and  reorganize  society.  The 
American  people,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  suppose  this 
to  be  the  fact ;  and,  supposing  monarchy  to  be  the  favorite 
form,  maintain  that  the  spread  of  Catholicity  here  must 
essentially  destroy  our  popular  form  of  government,  and  in- 
troduce forms  similar  to  those  wdiich  the  people  in  the  Old 
AVorld  are  now  laboring  to  throw  oif.  Substitute  democ- 
racy for  monarchy,  and  the  doctrine  we  oppose  is  precisely 
that  which  our  adversaries  allege  against  us.  Are  we  to 
adopt  it  ?  Are  we  to  believe  tliat  rius  IX.  adopts  it,  and 
requires  us  to  understand  that  all  but  democratic  nations  are 
out  of  the  way  of  salvation,  placed  out  of  the  condition  of 
attaining  to  any  good  here  or  hereafter  ? 

Since  we  hold  that  forms  of  government  are  indifferent, 
that  there  is  evil  only  in  sin,  and  that  our  good  comes  ex- 
clusively from  the  Christian  order,  w^e  deny  the  necessity  of 
political  and  social  changes  ;  and.  since  to  seek  our  good 
from  them  is  to  seek  it  from  the  temporal  order  instead  of 
the  spiritual,  which  is  in  principle  a  rejection  of  Christian- 
ity and  a  return  to  heathenism,  we  censure  them.  But  the 
minds  of  the  people  may  be  perverted  and  their  hearts  cor- 
rupted, and  we,  in  consequence,  unable  to  make  them  see 
where  their  true  good  lies,  or  to  induce  them  even  to  give 
us  their  attention  while  we  point  it  out  to  them.  They  may 
be  intent  on  certain  political  changes,  mad  for  them,  and 
have  ears,  eyes,  hearts,  and  hands,  for  nothing  else.  AYe 
may  condemn  their  state  of  mind,  the  moral  disposition  in 
which  we  find  them,  but  it  is  a  fact  we  have  to  meet  and 
deal  with  as  a  fact.     In  such  cases,  if  the  concession  of  the 
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changes  demanded  involves  no  departure  from  faith  or  mor- 
als, it  is  wise  to  make  it ;  in  some  sense,  necessary,  as  a 
means  of  removing  the  prohibens^  as  we  use  logic  with  an 
unbeliever  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  he  finds  in  his 
mind  to  the  reception  of  the  faith.  When  political  or  social 
changes  for  this  purpose  become  necessary,  it  is  never  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  resist  them ;  authority  should  always  be 
free  to  concede  them ;  and  that  it  may  be  is  one  reason  why 
it  cannot  and  should  not  be  bound  to  any  particular  form  of 
government  or  social  organization. 

Pius  IX.  has  evidently  acted  on  the  principle  we  here 
commend.  He  found,  on  his  accession  to  the  pontifical 
throne,  his  own  immediate  temporal  subjects  and  the  Euro- 
pean populations  generally  mad  for  popular  institutions,  and 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  else.  They  were  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  prepared  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  popular 
government  in  some  form,  at  all  hazard, — if  necessary,  by 
insurrection,  violent  and  bloody  revolution.  They  had  lost 
all  respect  for  their  rulers,  and  would  listen  no  longer  to  the 
voice  of  their  pastors, — would  listen  to  nothing,  in  fact,  that 
was  opposed  to  their  dominant  passion.  What  was  to  be 
done  '^  There  were  but  two  alternatives  possible.  Author- 
ity must  either  repress  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  physical 
force,  or  attempt  to  tranquillize  them  and  save  them  from 
civil  war  and  anarchy  by  the  concesaion  of  popular  insti- 
tutions. The  former  had  been  adopted,  had  been  tried, 
was  in  actual  operation,  and  it  alienated  still  more  and  more 
the  hearts  of  the  people  from  their  sovereigns,  and  from  the 
church,  in  consequence  of  her  supposed  sympathy  with 
monarchy.  Nothing  was  left  that  could  be  tried  with  much 
hope  of  a  favorable  issue,  but  the  latter  alternative.  Pins 
IX.  saw  this, — indeed,  most  statesmen  saw  it,  and,  anxious 
for  the  peace  and  order  of  his  dominions,  and  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  all  whatever  accidental  obstacles  there 
might  be  to  their  listening  to  the  lessons  of  religion,  he  re- 
solved to  adopt  it ;  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  give  his 
subjects  a  constitutional  government,  and,  by  his  example  at 
least,  recommended  to  the  European  sovereigns  to  do  as 
much  for  theirs,  and  to  do  it  cheerfully,  ungrudgingly,  and 
in  good  faith.  The  policy  came,  indeed,  too  late  to  effect 
all  the  good  that  was  hoped,  and  to  avert  all  the  evil  that 
was  threatened ;  yet  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
wise  and  prudent,  nay,  even  necessary,  there  really  seems  to 
us  no  room  to  doubt.     We  may  have  regretted  the  circum- 
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fitanoofl  wliicli  calliMl  foi-  il,  l»iit  we  li;i\(;  never  for  ;i  inoiiMtiit 
(l(»ul)ti'(l,  or  tluMii^lit  ot"  doubtin*;,  its  wiH<iuin  or  itH  lujcoHHity, 
altlu)iii;li  Inun  the  iirnt  we  :i|)j)ri'lH'i)(|('(l  tin;  (ronwMjuciicoH 
^vhi(•h  liavo  t'ollowcil,  aixl  tliiit  il  would  liiiHtuii  the  outbreak 
of  (he  iMiropeau  popuhitious,  wliicli  we  knew  the  ill-diHpohcjd 
were  prepariuij^ ;  and  wo  have  never  believed  its  ellect  in 
pacifyini:;  iho  excited  multitudes  would  be  an  ^reat  as  Konie 
of  our  i'riends,  whoso  conlidiinee  in  tlie  j)eople  is  greater 
than  ours,  expected  it  would  be. 

The  ado])tion  of  tliis  i)olicy,  the  policy  of  concession  to 
the  exii^^encies  of  the  times,  implies  no  sanction  by  the  Holy 
Father  of  the  J)rinci[)l(^s  and  motives  of  those  i)Opular move- 
ments and  demands  which  made  it  necessary  or  advisable, 
nor  of  the  political  and  social  changes  we  have  spoken 
against.  AVe  have  been  addressing  tlie  people  and  endeav- 
oring to  show  them  what  is  ])roper  for  them  to  seek,  not 
attempting  to  point  out  to  authority  \vhat  it  should  do  ;  for 
we  have  no  vocation  to  instruct  authority  in  its  duties.  AVe 
are  of  the  people,  and  we  only  point  out  what  our  religion 
enjoins  upon  them  and  us.  It  may  be  very  just,  very  wise, 
nay,  very  necessary,  at  times,  for  authority  to  concede  what 
it  is  very  wrong,  very  foolish,  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
demand.  The  children  of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Sanmel, 
aiford  us  a  case  in  point.  They  demanded  of  the  Lord  a 
king,  that  they  might  be  like  other  nations.  The  Lord  re- 
buked them,  told  tliem  they  knew  not  what  they  asked,  and 
unrolled  before  them  the  oppressions  to  which  a  compliance 
with  their  request  would  subject  them,  l^evertheless,  he 
complied  with  it,  and  gave  them  a  king.  The  question  be- 
fore Pius  IX.  was  not  the  question  we  have  been  discussing. 
The  movements  existed,  the  people  demanded  popular  in- 
stitutions, and  were  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  attempt 
them.  The  simple  question  for  him  was.  How  shall  this 
state  of  things  be  treated  ?  He  said  to  the  princes  in  an- 
swer, "  Give  the  people  what  they  ask."  This  he  was  free 
to  do,  because  the  church  is  wedded  to  no  political  or  social 
order,  to  monarchy  no  more  than  to  democracy,  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  throne  as  of  the  tribune,  and  can  be  as  much 
at  home  in  a  republic  as  anywhere  else. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  movements  of  the  day  we 
know  not.  The  old  monai'chies  may  be  swept  away,  or  they 
may  partially  recover,  and  linger  on  for  ages  to  come  ;  but 
that  does  not  disturb  us.  Old  imperial  Rome  and  old  Ro- 
man civilization  were  broken  down  by  the  irruption  of  the 
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northern  barbarians,  and  the  world  was  deluged  with  bar- 
barism, but  the  church  remained  standing,  and  did  not  be- 
come barbarian  ;  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages,  a  system, 
as  somebody  has  said,  too  perfect  for  its  time,  fell  beneath 
the  combined  attacks  of  kings  and  people,  but  the  church 
survived,  and  beheld  undismayed  its  funeral  pile  ;  modern 
monarchy  may  follow,  and  all  the  world  become  democratic, 
still  the  church  will  survive,  and  remain  in  all  her  integrity, 
shorn  of  none  of  her  glory,  and  deprived  of  none  of  her  re- 
sources. Over  no  changes  of  this  sort  do  we  weep.  We 
have  no  fears  for  the  church  ;  we  fear  only  for  men.  If  we 
saw  the  people  making  war  on  the  old  political  system  in 
consequence  of  its  wars  on  religion,  and  struggling  for  pop- 
ular institutions  in  order  to  rescue  the  church  from  her 
bondage,  and  to  secure  her  an  open  field  and  fair  play  for 
the  future,  we  should  hear  the  volleys  of  musketry  and  the 
roar  of  cannon,  and  witness  the  charge,  the  siege  and  sack 
of  cities,  with  tolerable  composure ;  for  then  the  war 
would  be  one  of  vengeance  on  the  old  governments  for  the 
insults  they  have  offered  to  the  immaculate  spouse  of  God, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  worship,  the  only  war  in  which  real 
glory  ever  is  or  can  be  acquired.  But,  alas !  we  see  nothing 
of  all  this.  These  enraged  populations  are  moved  by  no  re- 
gard for  religion,  they  are  to  a  fearful  extent  the  bitter  en- 
emies of  religious  freedom,  and  governed  by  a  malignant 
hatred  of  the  church.  They  are  seeking  only  an  earthly 
end,  and  they  loathe  the  Christian  order.  Here  is  the  source 
of  our  anxiety,  the  ground  of  our  fears, — not  for  the  church, 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  them.  They  threaten  to  be  more 
violent  enemies  to  religion  than  any  kings  have  been  since 
the  persecuting  emperors  of  pagan  Rome  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Swiss  radicals,  the  imprisonment  of  the  noble  bishop 
of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  in  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  children  of  St.  Alphonsus  by  the  people  of 
Vienna,  reveal  but  too  plainly  the  spirit  which  animates  them, 
and  tell  us  but  too  distinctly  what,  at  least  for  a  time,  we  are  to 
expect  from  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party.  Nevertheless, 
a  wise  and  just  Providence  rules,  and  these  things  are  per- 
mitted only  as  mercies  or  judgments  upon  the  nations.  It 
is  ours  to  humble  ourselves  and  adore ;  and  always  have  we 
this  consolation,  that  no  evil  can  befall  us  against  our  will, 
and  that  always  and  everywhere  may  we  secure  every  good 
by  unreserved  submission  to  God  in  his  church. 
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[From  Drownaon's  Quarterly  IU»vIew  for  April,  18-19  ] 

A  cKiTu;  in  tills  city  expresses  siirj)rise  tli.if,  tin's  book 
could  liiive  been  written  by  a  yuun<j;  man  born  and  broii<;lit 
up  in  Kentucky;  but  we  sec  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
have  been  written  by  a  youn^  man  as  well  as  by  an  old  ;nan, 
and  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in  any  other  ))art  of  the  Union. 
AVe  supj)ose  they  read  and  think  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in 
^Massacnusetts;  and  it  is  not  more  strange  that  a  young  Ken- 
tuckian  than  that  a  Bostonian  should  ex})end  a  good  deal  of 
thought  in  elaborating  a  system  compounded  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  common-place  and  crude  speculation.  The  book 
certainly  indicates  some  natural  and  ac({uired  ability,  but  no 
ability  peculiar  to  either  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  may  be  read  any  day  in  Schlegel,  Carlyle,  Mac- 
aulay,  Guizot,  J3ancroft,  and  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review. 
We  have  discovered  nothing  new  or  striking  in  the  views  it 
sets  forth,  or  if  now  and  then  something  w^e  never  met  with 
before,  it  is  usually  something  we  have  no  desire  to  meet 
with  again. 

The  author  tells  us,  in  his  brief  advertisement^  "  that  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  young  backwoodsman  .... 
to  enter  the  lists  with  Schlegel,  Guizot,  and  Macaulay."  We 
think  it  not  only  may  seem  so,  but  that  it  actually  is  so ;  for 
Schlegel  and  Guizot — to  say  nothing  of  Macaulay — are  at 
least  men  of  varied  and  profound  erudition.  They  are 
scholars,  and  have  not  derived  their  learning  at  second  or 
third  hand.  Mr.  I^ourse  may  rival,  nay,  surpass  them,  in  his 
ambition  and  self-confidence ;  but  he  must  live  long,  and  en- 
joy advantages  of  study  which  neither  Kentucky  nor  Massa- 
chusetts affords,  before  he  rivals  them  in  any  thing  else,  or 
can  do  much  else  than  travesty  them.  Not  that  we  regard 
either  of  them  as  a  safe  guide.  Guizot  is  eclectic  and  human- 
itarian ;  and  Schlegel  is  too  mystical,  and  too  ambitious  to 
reduce  within  a  theory  matters  which  by  their  very  nature 
transcend  any  theory  the  human  mind  can  form  or  compre- 
hend.    Mr.  Xourse  has,  if  you  will,  extraordinary  natural 
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abilities,  an  honest  and  ingenuous  disposition ;  but  he  has  not 
yet  begun  to  master  the  present,  far  less  the  whole  past.  He 
has  a  vague  recognition  of  religion,  concedes  some  influence 
to  Christianity  in  civilizing  the  world ;  but  he  is  without 
faith,  and  has  yet  to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed.  We  doubt,  also,  whether  he  is  able  to  give  even 
the  outlines  of  a  single  historical  period,  or  of  a  single  peo- 
ple or  institution,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  them 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  single  sound  induction.  One  should 
know  the  facts  of  history  before  proceeding  to  construct  its 
philosophy.  He  will  forgive  us,  therefore,  if  we  tell  him 
that  we  do  regard  him  as  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  at- 
tempting a  work  for  which  he  has  in  reality  not  a  single 
qualification.  He  writes,  indeed,  with  earnestness  ;  his  style, 
though  somewhat  cramped,  and  deficient  in  freedom  and 
ease,  is  dignified,  simple,  clear,  and  terse,  occasionally  rich 
and  beautiful ;  but  this  cannot  atone  for  the  general  incor- 
rectness of  his  statements,  or  thecrudeness  and  unsoundness 
of  his  speculations. 

With  sound  premises  and  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  we  doubt  not,  Mr.  Nourse  might  arrive  at  passa- 
ble conclusions ;  but  he  is  ruined  by  his  love  of  theorizing, 
his  false  philosophy,  and  his  unsound  theology.  He  may 
have  philanthropic  impulses  and  generous  sentiments  ;  he 
may  mean  to  be  a  Christian,  and  actually  believe  that  he  is 
a  Christian  believer ;  but,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the 
order  of  thought  which  he  seeks  to  develop  and  propagate 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Alexandrian  syncre- 
tism, as  obtained  through  German  mysticism,  French  eclec- 
ticism, and  Boston  transcendentalism.  Radically  considered, 
his  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  is  the  old  Alexandrian 
system,  which  sprang  up  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  as 
the  rival  of  the  Christian  Church,  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Csesars  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  fled  to  Persia  in 
the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian  closed  the  last  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens.  This  s^^stem  was  an  attempted  fusion 
of  all  the  particular  forms  of  gentilism,  moulded  into  a 
shape  as  nearly  like  Christianity  as  it  might  be,  and  intend- 
ed to  dispute  witli  it  the  empire  of  the  world.  It  borrowed 
largely  from  Christianity, — copied  the  forms  of  its  hiei'ar- 
chy,  and  many  of  its  dogmas  ;  which  has  led  some  in  more 
recent  times,  who  never  consult  chronology,  to  charge  the 
church  with  having  herself  copied  her  hierarchy,  her  ritual, 
and  her  principal  doctrines  from  it.     It  made  no  direct  war 
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on  llic  ( 'liristian  sviiiIh.1  ;  It  simply  drilled  (»r  derided  tho 
source  whence^  it  was  «»l)taiiie(|,  and  the  aiitluM'itv  wliieh 
diristian  faith  always  picsiipposes.  It  ealled  ifM-ll  I'IuIoh- 
ophy,  and  its  pretension  was  t(»  raine  j)hilosophy  to  tliC!  di<^- 
nity  of  relii^ion,  and  to  do  hy  it  what  Christianity  profesHos 
to  K\K^  hy  faith  and  an  external  and  supernat iii'ally  aeeri'dited 
revelation.  It  was,  therefoi'e,  ;;-entile  rationalism,  and,  in 
fact,  <jjen tile  rationalism  carried  to  its  last  de<^ree  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  this  rationalism,  met  and  refuted  by  tlic  ^reat 
t'alhers  of  the  third,  loui'th,  and  tifth  centuries,  that  lies  at  the 
])ottoni  of  oui"  author's  thought,  and  which  he  labors  to  re- 
produce with  a  zeal — W(*  cannot  say  ability — not  unworthy  of 
a  disci pU^  of  Plotinus,  Proelus,  and  Porpbyrius. 

This  should  not  surprise  us.  Tberc  is  iiothiiiij^  new  under 
the  sun.  The  old  o-entile  world  exhausted  human  reas(jn  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible,  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
church  teaches,  taking  human  reason  alone  a§  the  basis  of 
our  system,  to  surpass  the  old  Alexandrian  syncretism,  or 
Neoplatonisni,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In  constructing  it, 
the  human  mind  had  ])i'esent  to  it,  as  materials,  all  the  labors 
and  traditions  of  gentilism  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  also 
all  the  teachings  and  traditions  of  Jew^s  and  Christians,  as 
well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  sects ;  and  it  was, 
from  the  point  of  view^  of  rationalism,  the  rtsxivie  of  the 
whole.  It  was  the  last  word  of  heathendom.  In  it  gentil- 
ism, collecting  and  combining  all  thatw\as  not  the  Christian 
Church,  exerted  all  her  forces  and  all  her  energies  for  a  last 
desperate  battle  against  the  Nazarene,  against  the  triumph 
of  the  cross.  Catholicity  or  rationalism  is,  as  every  one 
knows  or  may  know,  the  only  alternative  that  remains  to  us 
since  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Impossible,  then,  is  it 
to  depart  from  Catholicity  without  falling  back  on  rational- 
ism, and,  if  a  little  profound  and  consistent,  upon  Keopla- 
tonism,  as  rationalism  in  its  fulness  and  integrity.  All 
heresies  are  simply  attempts  to  return  to  this  rationalism, 
and  in  it  they  find  their  complement,  as  may  be  historically 
as  well  as  logically  established.  All  your  modern  philoso- 
phies are  regarded  as  profound  and  complete  only  as  they 
approach  it.  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  Leroux,  De 
La  Mennais,  Hermes,  Schleiermacher,  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
Parker,  all  belong  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  only 
reproduce,  more  or  less  successfully,  its  teachings,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  renew  the  war  it  waged  against  the 
Christian  Church. 
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It  is  no  objection  to  what  we  assert,  that  the  sects  and 
many  of  the  modern  philosophies  retain  some  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  dogmas.  Neoplatonism  did  as 
much.  "We  must  not  forget  that  Neoplatonisin  is  subsequent 
to  the  Christian  Church ;  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  school  of 
Ammonius  Saccas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era ;  that  it  received  its  form  and  development  from 
Plotinus,  who  flourished  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260 ; 
and  that  it  proposed  itself  as  the  rival  rather  than  the  antag- 
onist of  Christianity.  Its  aim  was  to  satisfy  the  ever-recur- 
ring and  indestructible  religious  wants  of  the  human  soul, 
without  recognizing  the  Christian  Church,  or  bowing  to  the 
authority  of  the  Nazarene.  It  was  not  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, abstracted  from  the  Christian  Church,  and  received 
as  philosophy  on  the  authority  of  reason  or  even  private 
inspirations,  instead  of  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his 
supernaturally -commissioned  teachers,  that  it  opposed.  It 
was  willing  to  accept  Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  or  a  part 
of  philosophy ;  but  not  as  a  religion,  far  less  as  a  religion 
complete  in  itself  and  excluding  all  others.  Hence,  it,  as 
well  as  the  church,  taught  one  supreme  God  existing  as  a 
trinity  in  unity,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of 
redemption,  self-denial  and  the  practice  of  austere  virtue ; 
that  we  are  bound  to  worship  God,  must  live  for  him,  and 
can  attain  to  supreme  felicity  only  in  attaining  to  ineffable 
union  with  him.  In  the  simple  province  of  philosophy  it 
was  often  profound  and  just.  In  many  things  it  and  Christ- 
ianity ran  parallel  one  with  the  other.  'Not  unfrequently 
do  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  talk  like  Christian  fathers, 
and  Christian  fathers  talk  like  Alexandrian  philosophers. 
There  is  Neoplatonism  in  St.  Gregory  IS^azianzen,  in  St. 
Basil,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  most  renowned  of  the 
fathers  studied  in  its  schools,  as  distinguished  doctors  now 
study  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  of  France  and 
Germany.  But  ]^eoplatonism  was  at  bottom  a  philosophy, 
and  whatever  it  held  from  Christianity,  it  held  as  philoso- 
phy, as  resting  on  a  human,  not  a  divine  basis.  The 
philosophers  transformed  Christianity,  so  far  as  they  ac- 
cepted it,  into  a  philosophy ;  while  the  fathers  made  Neo- 
platonism,  so  far  as  they  did  not  reject  it,  subservient  to 
Christianity,  to  the  statement  and  explication  of  Christian 
theology  to  the  human  understanding,  keeping  it  always 
witliin  the  province  of  reason,  and  never  allowing  it  to  be- 
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coiiui  tilt)  arbiter  ot*  tin;  (lo^iiias  of  lailli,  <>v  in  sujx'rHcdc  or 
interforo  with  tho  diviiK;  authority  on  wliich  alono  tlicy 
were  to  bo  incokly  and  KuhniisHivcly  received.  1  he  fathers, 
therefore,  wen^  not  h>ss  Christian  for  the  pliiloHopliy  they 
did  not  reject,  nor  the  Ah^xandrians  tht;  lesH  gentile  ration- 
alists for  tnc  CliriHtian  (h)ctrine8  they  borrowed.  One  may 
embrace,  avowedly,  all  Christian  doctrine,  without  a|)j)roach- 
ini>;  the  (Christian  order,  if,  as  Hermes  |)roj)Osed,  heenihraecjB 
it  as  philosophy,  or  on  the  authority  of  reason;  for  the 
Christian,  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  nmst  believe  God,  and 
therefore  Christianity,  because  it  is  his  supernatural  word, 
not  because  it  is  the  word  of  human  reason  or  human  senti- 
ment, as  contend  our  modern  liberal  Christians. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  show  historically  the  resem- 
blance of  the  whole  modern  un-Catholic  world  to  the  old 
Alexandrian  world  i-eprescnted  by  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  Por- 
phyrins, Proclus,  and  Julian  the  Apostate ; — how  each 
Iieresiarch  and  each  modern  philosopher  only  reproduces 
what  the  old  Christian  fathers  fought  against  and  defeated, 
— how  every  progress  in  this  boasted  age  of  progress  only 
tends  to  bring  us  back  to  the  system  which  the  Gregories, 
the  Basils,  and  their  associates  combated  from  the  Christian 
pulpit  and  the  episcopal  chair ;  but  we  have  neither  the  space 
nor  the  learning  to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  Yet  no  one  who 
has  studied  with  tolerable  care  the  learned  gentilism  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era,  and  is  passably 
well  acquainted  mth  the  modern  rationalism  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  movements  of  the  various  heretical  sects 
in  our  day,  can  doubt  that  our  own  nineteenth  century  is 
distinguished  for  its  return  to  gentilism,  and  has  nearly 
reproduced  it  under  its  most  perfect  form.  The  separate 
forms  of  heathenism  had  become  effete  ;  no  one  of  them  any 
longer  satisfied  the  minds  or  the  hearts  of  its  adherents. 
An  age  of  scepticism  and  indifference  had  intervened,  at- 
tended by  a  licentiousness  of  manners  and  public  and 
private  corruption  which  threatened  the  universal  dissohition 
of  societv.  Individuals  rose  who  saw  it,  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity  of  a  general  reform,  and  that  a  general  reform  w^as 
impossible  without  religion.  But  they  would  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  accept  the  church,  and  could  not,  on  the  other, 
hope  any  thing  from  any  of  the  old  forms  of  heathenism. 
The  world  must  have  a  religion,  and  could  not  get  on  with- 
out it.  But  how  get  a  religion,  when  all  religions  were 
discarded,  when  all  forms  of  religion  were  treated  with 
general  neglect  or  contempt  ? 
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The  reformers  saw  that  thev  must  have  a  reh'o^ion,  and, 
since  none  existed  which  was  satisfactory,  none  which  was 
powerful  enough  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times,  they 
must  make  one  for  themselves ; — that  is,  form  one  to  their  pur- 
pose out  of  the  old  particular  religions  no  longer  heeded. 
Alexandria  was  their  proper  workshop,  for  there  were 
collected  or  lying  about  in  glorious  confusion  all  the  neces- 
sary materials.  They  began  w^ith  the  assumption,  that  all 
religions  are  at  bottom  equally  true,  and  that  the  error  of 
each  is  in  its  exclusiveness,  in  its  claiming  to  be  the  whole 
of  religion,  and  the  only  true  religion.  Take,  then,  the 
elements  of  each,  mould  them  togetlier  into  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole,  and  you  will  have  the  true  religion,  a 
religion  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  minds  and  hearts, 
rally  the  human  race  around  it,  and  be  "  the  church  of  the 
future."  Hence  arose  the  Alexandrian  syncretism,  combin- 
ing in  one  systematic  whole,  as  far  as  reason  could  combine 
them,  all  the  known  religions  of  the  world,  which,  under 
the  name  of  philosophy,  but  which  became  a  veritable  super- 
stition, disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Christianity 
for  full  three  hundred  years. 

What  is  the  movement  of  our  day,  but  an  attempt  of  the 
:same  sort?  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  various  forms  of  heresy,  in  which  the  Protestant  spirit 
had  developed  itself ,  and  which  had  attempted  to  reproduce 
gentilism  without  forfeiting  their  title  to  Christianity,  had 
.exhausted  their  moral  force,  and  the  age  began  to  lapse 
again  into  the  old  license  and  corruption.  Never  in  its  worst 
•days  was  there  grosser  immorality  and  corruption  in  the 
Koman  Empire  than  prevailed  in  England  during  the  earlier 
half  of  the  last  century,  under  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
'George  II.  Deism  was  rife  in  the  court,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
church,  among  the  nobility  and  the  people.  Germany  was 
hardly  better,  if  so  good  ;  and  of  France  under  the  regency  of 
the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  under  Louis  XY.  with  his 
jparc  aux  cerfs^  we  need  not  speak.  Literature  was  infidel 
throughout,  and  atheism  became  fashionable.  To  the  rabid 
infidel  propagandism,  begun  by  the  English  deists,  and  car- 
ried on  by  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  under  the  motto 
^crasez  Vinfdme,  soon  succeeded,  as  of  old,  profound  scep- 
ticism and  indijfference.  Neither  false  reliii^ion  nor  no  relioj- 
ion  could  rouse  the  mind  from  the  torpidity  into  which  it 
sank.  Exclusive  lieresy,  or,  as  we  may  say,  sectarianism, 
born  from  the  Protestant  reformation,  though  producing  its 
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(.'iVccIs  far  l)ovt)iuI  (he  liiiiifs  <•!'  (lie  so-called  I'rotcstaFit, 
world,  had  cauHCMl  all  foi'iiis  of  i-clii:;i(iii,  al>oiit  tlio  l)(i^iniiin^ 
of  tliiri  ceiitiii-y,  to  be  trcatt-cl  as  cMjuallv  falne  and  conteinp- 
tihlo. 

.l)iit,  oiico  inort*,  iiidi\  idiials  starhMl  up  iVii^litciied  ut  the; 
prospoct  tlicy  bolield.  They  felt  and  owned  th(3  eternal 
truth,  M(in  c(Vii}(it  he  an  allirisf.  Tliey  rjivv  the  neceHsity 
(►f  a  ^eiuM'al  reform,  and  thai  a  /general  r(?forni  e(»uld  Ixr 
oU'eeted  only  bv  rcliiz-ion.  Hut,  disdaining  tlHM^iiurch  as  did 
tlie  old  Alexandrians,  and  seein^^elearly  that  all  the  j)arl'i('ular 
forms  of  Protestantism  were  worn  out,  they  felt  that  they 
must  have  a  new  religion,  and  to  have  it  they  must  either 
make  it  for  themselves,  or  reconstruct  it  out  of  such  mate- 
rials as  the  old  religious  supplied.  The  principle  on  which 
they  proceed  is  precisely  the  Alexandrian.  To  them  all 
religions  are  equally  true  or  equally  false, — true  as  parts  of 
a  whole,  false  when  regarded  each  as  a  whole  in  itself. 
Take,  then,  the  several  religions  wdiich  have  been  and  are, 
nionld  them  into  a  complete,  uniform,  and  systematic  whole, 
and  yon  will  have  what  the  editor  of  The  Boston  Quarterly 
Review^  and  Chevalier  Bnnsen  after  him,  call  "  the  church 
of  the  future,"  and  Dr.  Bushnell  and  his  friends  call  "  Com- 
prehensive Christianity," — what  Saint-Simon  denominated 
JVouveau  Christianisme^  and  M.  A^ictor  Cousin  brilliantly 
advocates  under  the  name  of  eclecticism,  borrowed  avowedly 
from  the  Neoplatonists. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this,  you  see  everywhere  at- 
tempts to  amalgamate  sects,  to  form  the  un-Catholic  world 
into  one  body,  with  a  con:imon  creed,  a  common  worship, 
and  a  common  purpose.  While  the  philosophers  elaborate 
the  basis  of  the  union,  statesmen  and  ministers  attempt  its 
practical  realization.  This  is  what  we  see  in  "Evangelical 
Alliances  "  and  "  World's  Conventions,"  in  the  formation  of 
"  The  Evano^elical  Church  "  in  Prussia,  and  the  union  of 
Prussia  and  England  in  establishing  the  bishopric  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  aim  is  everywhere  the  same  that  it  was  with 
the  Alexandrians,  the  principles  of  proceeding  are  the  same, 
and  the  result,  if  obtained,  must  be  similar.  The  movement 
of  the  un-Catholic  world  now,  how  much  soever  it  may 
borrow  from  Christianity,  however  near  it  may  approach 
the  Catholic  model,  can  be  regarded,  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  only  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  to  repro- 
duce the  gentile  rationalism  of  the  old  Alexandrian  school. 

The  identity  of  the  two  movements  might  be  established 
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even  down  to  minute  details.  The  most  fanciful  dreams  of 
our  transcendental ists  may  be  found  among  the  Alexan- 
drians,— either  with  those  who  disavowed  Christianity,  or 
the  sects,  professing  to  retain  it,  allied  to  them.  The  very 
principle  of  transcendentalism,  namely,  an  element  or  activ- 
ity in  the  human  soul  above  reason,  by  which  man  is  placed 
in  immediate  communion  with  the  divine  mind,  i*  nothing 
but  the  Ecstasy  or  Trance  of  the  l^eoplatonists,  or  their 
fifth  ^ouvdQ  of  science;  and  the  Alexandrian  theurgy  and 
magic  are  reproduced  in  your  Swedenborgianism  and  mes- 
merism. Moreover,  the  Protestant  reformation  itself  not 
only  involved  as  its  legitimate  consequence  a  return  to  the 
Alexandrian  rationalism,  but  was  in  some  measure  the 
effect  of  such  return.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we  need  but 
study  the  history  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  contro- 
versies of  the  schools  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  revival  in  so  far  as  it  was  simply  a  revival  of 
classical  antiquity  under  the  relation  of  art,  or  beauty  of 
form, — ^under  which  relation  it  was  not  censurable,  but,  rela- 
tively, perhaps  a  progress.  Christian  piety  and  learning 
can  coexist  with  barbarism  in  taste,  and  want  of  elegance 
and  polish  of  manners,  but  do  not  demand  them.  The 
revival,  however,  was,  in  fact,  something  more  than  this, 
and  something  far  different  from  it.  Those  Greek  scholars 
who  escaped  from  Constantinople  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  who  spread  themselves  over  western  Europe,  did 
not  bring  with  them  merely  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians 
of  ancient  Greece,  nor  merely  more  complete  editions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle ;  they  brought  with  them  Proclus  and  Ploti- 
nus,  and  the  old  Alexandrian  rationalism,  with  its  oriental 
comprehensiveness  and  its  Greek  subtilty.  They  made  no 
attacks  on  the  church, — they  professed  profound  respect  for 
Catholicity,  and  with  eastern  suppleness  readily  submitted 
to  her  authority  ;  but  they  deposited  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  their  disciples  the  germs  of  a  system  the  rival  of  hers, 
which  weakened  their  attachment  to  her  doctrines,  disgusted 
them  with  the  barbarous  Latin  and  un- Greek  taste  of  her 
monks,  and  the  rigid,  sometimes  frigid,  scholasticism  of  her 
doctors.  These  germs  were  not  slow  in  developing,  and 
very  soon  gave  us  the  Neoplatonists  in  philosophy,  and  the 
humanists  m  literature,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  former  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  school- 
men ;  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Erasmus,  the 
Voltaire  of   his   time,  covered   the   clergy,  especially   the 
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monks,  with  ridicule,  .ind  sowod  th(5  soodfl  of  praotirral,  an 
the  otherH  liiid  of  Kpociilativc.  inlidelitv.  (Joinl)iru3d  or 
()|)(M*:itiMi^  to  the  Kanie>  (MhI,  th(;y  prepared,  and,  favored  hy 
the  politics  of  tlui  j)eriod,  produced,  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation. Not  accidentally,  tluMi,  has  I*rot(;HtantiHni  from  its 
birth  manifested  a  gentile  spirit,  misrepresentcMJ  and  ridi- 
culed every  tliinu^  distinctively  Christian,  or  that  it  is  now 
nndi'niably  develo[)in<^  in  j)ur(;  Alcjxandi'ian  syncretism, 
ii^atherini;'  itself  upasa«^rand  and  well-organized  suj)erritition 
to  waii^e  war  once  more  on  the  old  Ahixandrian  battle- 
•j^round,  with  the  old  Alexandrian  forces  and  arms,  against 
the  Nazarene,  or  Galilean,  as  Julian  the  Apostate  always 
terms  our  Lord.  Wiis  it  by  accident  that  Protestantism, 
wherever  permitted  to  follow  its  instincts,  began  bv  pulling 
down,  breaking,  or  defacing  the  Cross,  the  sacred  symbol 
of  Christianity  '? 

The  identity  of  the  modern  movement  with  that  wliich 
resulted  in  Alexandrian  syncretism  may  be  traced  also  in 
the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  the  day.  The  Alexandrian 
school  rejected  none  of  the  popular  gods ;  it  placed  Apis 
and  Jove,  Isis  and  Hercules,  and  sometimes  even  Christ 
himself,  in  the  same  temple ;  but  all  under  the  shadow  of 
the  god  Serapis,  the  symbol  of  unity,  or  rather  of  the 
WHOLE,  THE  ALL,  that  is,  of  puro  pantheism,  in  which  all 
pure  rationalism  is  sure  to  end.  To  what  does  all  modern 
philosophy  tend,  but  to  pantheism?  Have  we  not  seen 
bpinoza  in  our  own  day  rehabilitated,  and  commented  upon 
as  the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers  ?  Cousin's  eclecti- 
cism is  undeniably  pantheistic,  and  less  cannot  be  said  of 
Schellingism  or  Hegelism.  Socialism,  now  so  rife,  is  simply 
pantheism  adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar, — 
refined  and  voluptuous  with  the  Fourierists  and  Saint- 
Simonians,  coarse  and  revolting  with  the  chartists  and  red- 
republicans. 

But  we  are  pursuing  this  line  of  remark  beyond  our 
original  purpose.  We  may  return  to  it  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime  we  invite  those  who  have  the  requisite  leisure 
and  learning  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  sects  to  gentilism,  the  per- 
sistence of  gentilism  in  Christian  nations  down  to  our  own 
times,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of  the  church  and  the  un- 
wearied efforts  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  exterminate  it,  and 
its  all  but  avowed  revival  in  our  own  day  under  the  most 
comprehensive,  scientific,  erudite,  subtile,  and   dangerous 
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form  it  has  ever  assumed.  In  doing  this,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  chronology  ;  for  the  gen tilism  with  which 
it  is  the  fashion  among  Protestants  and  unbelievers  to  com- 
pare Christianity,  and  from  which  it  is  pretended  the  church 
has  largely  borrowed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  formed 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  The 
stupendous  fabric,  that  systematic  organization  of  gentilism, 
which  we  find  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  which 
fell  w^ith  him,  was  not  the  model  copied  by  the  church,  but 
was  itself  modelled  after  the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  it  is 
heathenism  that  has  Christianized^  not  the  church  that  has 
heathenized.  The  Platonism  of  modern  times,  whether  on 
the  Continent  or  in  England,  is  not  the  Platonism  of  Plato, 
but  of  the  Alexandrians,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  studied 
Plato  himself  in  his  own  inimitable  Dialoorues,  not  merelv 
in  the  speculations  of  Plotinus,  or  the  commentaries  of 
Proclus. 

That  our  author,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
world,  and  formed  by  its  gentile  spirit  and  tendencies, 
should  even  unconsciously  fall  into  the  Alexandrian  order 
of  thought,  and  labor  to  reconstruct  a  system  intended  to 
rival  the  Christian,  is  nothing  strange.  In  doing  so,  he  only 
yields  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  follows  the  lead  of  those 
whom  the  age  owns  and  reverences  as  its  chiefs.  That  his 
system  is  not  Christian,  although  he  would  have  us  receive 
it  as  Christian,  is  evident  enough  from  his  dictum  with 
regard  to  miracles.  ''  The  miracles  ascribed  to  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,"  he  says  (p.  61,)  "  however  conclusive  to  those 
who  witnessed  them,  are  no  evidence  to  us,  until  hy  other 
means  we  have  established  the  truth  of  the  writings  which 
record  them, — that  is  to  say,  itntil  ive  have  jproved  all  that 
we  wish  to  proved  There  is  a  sophism  in  this,  which, 
j^robably,  the  author  does  not  perceive.  If  the  writings  are 
the  only  authority  for  the  miracles  as  historical  facts,  that 
we  must  establish  their  historical  authenticity  before  the 
miracles  can  be  evidence  to  us,  we  concede ;  but  not  their 
truth,  that  is,  the  truth  of  the  mysteries  they  teach,  the 
material  object  of  faith, — therefore  the  matter  we  want 
proved.  The  miracles  are  not  proofs  of  the  mysteries,  but 
simply  motives  of  credibility.  "  Pabbi,  we  know  that  thou 
art  come  a  teacher  from  God  ;  for  no  man  could  do  these 
miracles  which  thou  doest,  unless  God  were  with  him." 
Ordinary  historical  testimonj^  though  wholly  inadequate  to 
prove  the  mysteries,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  miracles  as 
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I'mcIs,  and,  wlicu  s«>  jnovccl,  llicy  ai'c  <'\  idciicc!  to  uh  in  tlu* 
saint'  maimer  and  in  the  same  dc^^rcc  that  tliey  wen*  to  tliow; 
wlio  w  itin'ssi'd  tlicm.  It  does  imf,  tlicreforc,  follow  that  wc 
must  |)i-<»v(',  witlhuit  them,  all  we  waul  pntxcd,  hcforu  they 
can  1)1'  eN'idiMicc  to  us. 

r»ut  this  hv  th(^  wav.  '^riic  autlioi-  in  his  (I'lrinrri  afificrts 
eitluM- that  (Christianity  ifl  not  provaldr  at  all,  or  that  it  ig 
]>i*oval)l('  without  mirack's;  hut  no  ('hristian  can  assert 
either  the  one  or  thi^  other.  '\\\q,  foj'mer  is  ahsurd,  if  Chris- 
tianity came  from  (iod  and  is  intended  for  reasonahle  hoiui^s. 
(iod,  as  the  author  of  reason,  eannot  re(|uire  us  to  holieve, 
and  we  as  reasonahle  l)oin«j^s  cannot  believe,  without  reason, 
or  autliority  suflicient  to  satisfy  reason.  The  latter  cannot 
be  said  without  redncin<j^  Christianity  to  the  mere  order  of 
nature  ;  for  a  su])ernatural  religion  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
provable  only  by  supernaturally  accredited  witnesses,  and 
witnesses  cannot  be  supernaturally  accredited  without  mir- 
acles of  some  sort.  To  deny  the  necessity  of  miracles  as 
motives  of  credibility,  or  to  assert  the  provability  of  Chris- 
tianity without  them,  is  to  deny  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christianitv,  and  therefore  to  denv  Christianitv  itself; 
for  Christianity  is  essentially  and  distinctively  supernatural. 
Without  the  miracles,  Christianity  is  provable  only  as  a 
philosophy,  and  as  a  philosophy  it  must  lie  wholly  within 
the  order  of  nature  ;  since  philosophy,  by  its  very  definition, 
is  the  science  of  principles  cognizable  by  the  light  of  natural 
reason.  Rationalism  turns  for  ever  within  the  limits  of 
nature,  and,  do  its  best,  it  can  never  overleap  them.  It  can 
never  rise  to  Christianity  ;  all  it  can  do  is,  by  rejecting  or 
explaining  away  the  mysteries,  discarding  all  that  transcends 
reason,  to  bring  Christianity  down  to  itself, — a  fact  we  com- 
mend to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  wdio  pretend  that 
our  religion,  even  to  its  loftiest  mysteries,  is  rationally  or 
pliilosopliically  demonstrable.  The  Christianity  they  can 
prove  as  a  philosophy  is  no  more  the  Christianity  of  the 
Gospel  than  the  Neoplatonism  of  Proclus  and  Plotinuswas 
the  Christianity  of  the  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  the  Augus- 
tines. 

The  author  also  betrays  the  unchristian  character  of  his 
order  of  thought  in  his  third  discourse,  entitled  Splritxial 
Des;potism  and  the  lleformation.  He  says,  indeed,  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  some  very  handsome  things — in  his  own 
estimation — of  the  church  ;  but,  as  he  says  them  from  the 
humanitarian  point  of  view^,  on  the  hypothesis  that  she  is  a 
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purely  Imman  institution,  and  therefore  a  gigantic  imposi- 
tion upon  mankind,  we  cannot  take  them  as  evidences  of  his 
Christian  mode  of  thinking.  If  the  church  is  what  we  hold 
her  to  be,  these  humanitarian  compliments  and  apologies 
are  impertinent ;  and  if  what  he  holds  her  to  be,  they  betray 
on  his  part  a  very  unchristian  laxity  of  moral  principle.  An 
infaUible  church,  the  church  of  God,  needs  no  apologies  ; 
man's  church,  or  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  deserves  none. 
But,  although  the  author  maintains  that  the  church  was 
very  necessary  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, — • 
that  she  preserved  our  holy  religion,  and  without  her  Chris- 
tian faith  and  piety  would  have  been  lost,  Christianity  would 
have  been  unable  to  fulfil  her  mission,  and  the  European 
nations  would  have  remained  uncivilized,  ignorant,  illiterate, 
ruthless  barbarians, — he  yet  holds  that  she  was  a  spiritual 
despotism,  and  the  Protestant  reformation  was  inevitable 
and  necessary  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  her 
thraldom,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  mental  and  civil 
freedom. 

According  to  the  author,  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the 
church  consisted  in  her  claiming  and  exercising  authority 
over  faith  and  morals, — over  the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  the 
consciences  of  the  faithful.  If  we  catch  his  meaning, 
which  does  not  appear  to  lie  very  clear  or  distinct  even 
in  his  own  mind,  the  despotism  is  in  the  authority  itself, 
not  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  church  claims  and  exercises 
it.  It  would  be  equally  despotism,  if  claimed  and  exercised 
by  any  one  else,  because  it  is  intrinsically  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  the  mind  and  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
Consequently,  he  objects  not  merely  to  the  claimant,  but  to 
the  thing  claimed,  and  rejects  the  authority,  let  who  will 
claim  it,  or  let  it  be  vested  where  or  in  whom  it  may. 

But  this  is  obviously  unchristian.  If  we  suppose  Chris- 
tianity at  all,  we  must  suppose  it  as  an  external  revelation 
from  God,  a  definite  and  authoritative  religion,  given  by 
the  supreme  Lawgiver  to  all  men  as  the  supreme  law,  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole  man,  against  which  no  one  has  the  right 
to  think,  speak,  or  act,  and  to  which  every  one  is  bound  to 
conform  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  All  this  is  implied  in 
the  very  conception  of  Christianity,  and  must  be  admitted, 
if  we  admit  the  Christian  religion  at  all.  The  authority 
objected  to  is  therefore  included  in  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  consequently  we  cannot 
denominate  it  a  spiritual  despotism  without  denominating 
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CliriHtiimity  itself  a  Huiriliial  dt'spotism,  wliicli,  wcj  ikmmI  not 
8Jiy,   would  l)(i  any  thiii;^  hut.  ( 'lii-l,stiaii. 

Tlii^  author'ri  onlui*  of  (hoii^^ht  would  carry  liiiii  even 
further.  If  the  authority  of  the  ehurch  is  a  spiritual  des- 
potism for  the  reason  he  assi^^fis,  the  auth(jrity  of  (iod  is 
also  a  8})iritual  despotism.  The  principle  on  wliich  he 
ohjects  to  the  church  is,  that  the  mind  and  the  state  are  free, 
and  that  any  authority  over  eilh(;r  is  unjust.  The  essence 
of  despotism  is  not  that  it  is  authority,  hut  that  it  is  authority 
without  right,  will  without  reason,  ])ower  without  justice. 
We  cannot  suppose  the  existence  of  God  without  su|)posing 
the  precise  authority  over  the  mind  and  the  state  oh  jected  to. 
If  this  authority,  claimed  and  exercised  in  his  name  hy  the 
church,  is  despotism,  it  must  be,  then,  because  he  has  no 
right  to  it ;  if  no  right  to  it,  he  is  not  sovereign ;  if  not 
sovereign,  he  does  not  exist.  If  God  does  not  exist,  there 
is  no  conscience,  no  law,  no  accountability,  moral  or  civil. 
To  this  conclusion  the  author's  notions  of  mental  freedom 
and  civil  liberty,  pushed  to  their  logical  consequences,  nec- 
essarily lead. 

Every  Christian  is  obliged  to  recognize,  in  the  abstract, 
to  say  the  least,  the  precise  authority  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  church  over  faith  and  morals,  over  the  intellect  and 
tlie  conscience,  in  spirituals  and  in  temporal?  ;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  all  Christian  sects,  as  long  as  they 
retain  any  thing  distinctively  Christian,  do  claim,  and,  as  far  as 
able,  exercise  it,  and  never  practically  abandon  it,  till  they 
lapse  into  pure  rationalism,  from  which  all  that  is  distinct- 
ively Christian  disappears.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  because 
Christianity  is  essentially  law,  and  the  supreme  law^,  for  the 
reason,  the  will,  and  the  conscience,  for  individuals  and 
nations,  for  the  subject  and  for  the  prince.  If  our  author's 
order  of  thought  were  Christian,  he  could  not  object  to 
authority  in  itself  ;  he  would  feel  himself  obliged  to  assert 
and  vindicate  it  somewhere  for  some  one  ;  and  if  he  objected 
to  the  church  at  all,  he  would  do  so,  not  because  of  the 
authority,  but  because  it  is  not  rightfully  hers,  but  another's, 
— which  would  be  a  legitimate  objection,  and  conclusive,  if 
sustained,  as  of  course  it  cannot  be,  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
His  failure  to  object  on  this  ground  is  a  proof  that  his 
thought  is  not  Christian. 

The  author's  notions  of  authority  and  liberty  are  not 
only  unchristian,  but  exceedingly  unphilosophical  and  con- 
fused.    He  has  no  just  conception  of  either,  and  is  evident- 
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ly  unable  to  draw  any  intelligible  distinction  between 
authority  and  desj^otism  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  liberty 
and  license  on  the  other.  He  can  conceive  of  authority 
and  liberty  only  as  each  is  the  antagonist  or  the  limitation 
of  the  other  ;  he  ingenuously  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to 
reconcile  them,  and  presents  their  reconciliation  as  a  problem 
that  Protestantism  has  yet  to  solve.  "To  adjust  the  re- 
spective limits  of  these  antagonists, — liberty  of  thought 
and  ecclesiastical  authority, — and  bring  about  a  lasting 
treaty  of  peace  between  them,  is  the  yet  unsolved  problem 
of  the  reformation.  The  reformers  attempted  to  solve  it, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  coniine  the  torrent  they  had  set  in 
motion,  w^ithin  certain  dikes  of  their  own  construction. 
The  spring-tide  of  free  inquiry,  not  yet  perhaps  at  its 
flood,  is  sweeping  away  their  barriers,  and  ages  may  elapse 
before  it  subsides  into  its  proper  channel,  after  cleansing 
the  earth  of  a  thousand  follies  and  abuses."  (p.  160.)  All 
this  proves  that  his  order  of  thought  is  unchristian,  and 
that  his  conceptions  of  authority  and  of  liberty  are  not 
taken  from  the  Gospel.  No  intelligent  Christian,  no  sound 
philosopher  even,  ever  conceives  of  authority  and  liberty 
as  antagonists,  as  limiting  one  the  other,  or  admits  that 
their  conciliation  is  an  unsolved  problem,  or  even  a  problem 
at  all. 

The  Christian,  even  the  philosopher,  derives  all  from 
God,  and  nothing  from  man,  and  therefore  escapes  the  diffi- 
culty felt  by  our  author  and  the  reformers.  He  knows  that 
authority  is  not  authority,  if  limited,  and  liberty  is  not 
liberty,  if  bounded.  Consequently,  he  never  conceives  of 
the  two  in  the  same  sphere,  but  distributes  them  in  separate 
spheres,  w^iere  each  may  be  supreme.  God  is  the  absolute, 
underived,  and  unlimited  sovereign  and  proprietor  of  the 
universe.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  all  authority,  and  also 
of  all  liberty.  Before  God  we  have  no  liberty.  We  are 
his,  and  not  our  own.  We  are  what  he  creates  us,  have 
only  what  he  gives  us,  and  lie  completely  at  his  mercy. 
We  hold  all  from  him,  even  to  the  breath  in  our  nostrils, 
and  he  has  the  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  us  according  to 
his  own  will  and  pleasure.  In  his  presence,  and  in  presence 
of  his  law,  we  have  duties,  but  no  rights,  and  our  duty  and 
liis  right  is  the  full,  entire,  and  unconditional  submission  of 
ourselves,  soul  and  body,  to  his  will.  Here  is  authority, 
absolute,  full,  entire,  and  unbounded, — as  must  be  all 
authority,  in  order  to  be  authority. 
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III  tlic  proHCiice  of  jiiithoritv  tlicrr  i>^  iin  lilxTty  ;  where, 
tluMi,  is  lilnTty  ^  It  in  not  ht'fom  (iod,  but  it  ih  hctwccn 
mail  and  man,  between  man  and  society,  and  bcjfweeii 
society  and  society.  The  al)snhile  and  ph'nary  sovc^rei^nty 
of  (iod  exchides  all  (fther  sovereignty,  and  nm-  absolute 
and  unconditional  subjection  to  him  exciiudes  all  other  sub- 
jection. Hence  no  liherty  before  (Jod,  and  no  subjection 
l)efore  man  ;  and  therefore  liberty  is  ri«^htly  definiMJ,  full 
and  entire  freedom  from  all  authority  but  the  authorit}^  of 
(iod.  Here  is  liberty,  liberty  in  the  human  sphere,  and 
liberty  full  and  entire,  without  restraint  or  limit  in  th(; 
si)here  to  which  it  pertains.  Man  is  subjected  to  (iod,  but 
to  (iod  only.  No  man,  in  his  own  right,  has  any,  the  least, 
authc>rity  over  man  ;  no  body  or  community  of  men,  as 
such,  has  any  rightful  authority  cither  in  spirituals  or  tem- 
porals. All  merely  human  authorities  are  usur[)ati(^ns,  and 
their  acts  are  without  obligation,  null  and  void  from  the  be- 
ginning. If  the  parent,  the  pastor,  the  prince  has  any 
right  to  command,  it  is  as  the  vicar  of  God,  and  in  that 
character  alone ;  if  I  am  bound  to  obey  my  parents,  my 
pastor,  or  my  prince,  it  is  because  my  God  commands  me  to 
obey  them,  and  because  in  obeying  them  I  am  obeying  him. 
Here  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and  here,  too,  is  the  law  of  au- 
thority. Understand  now  why  religion  must  found  the 
state,  why  it  is  nonsense  or  blasphemy  to  talk  of  an  alliance 
between  religion  and  liberty,  a  reconciliation  between  au- 
thority and  freedom.  Both  proceed  from  the  same  fountain, 
the  absolute,  underived,  unlimited  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
can  be  no  more  opposed  one  to  the  other  than  God  can  be 
opposed  to  himself.  Hence,  absolute  and  unconditional 
subjection  to  God  is  absolute  and  unlimited  freedom.  There- 
fore says  our  Lord,  "  If  the  Son  makes  you  free,  you  shall 
be  free  indeed." 

The  sovereignty  of  God  does  not  oppose  liberty  ;  it 
founds  and  guarantees  it.  Authority  is  not  the  antagonist 
of  freedom ;  it  is  its  support,  its  vindicator.  It  is  not 
religion,  it  is  not  Christianity,  but  infidelity,  that  places 
authority  and  liberty  one  over  against  the  other,  in  battle 
array.  It  is  not  God  who  crushes  our  liberty,  robs  us  of 
our  rights,  and  binds  heavy  burdens  upon  our  shoulders,  too 
grievous  to  be  borne  ;  it  is  man,  who  at  the  same  time  that 
he  robs  us  of  our  rights  robs  God  of  his.  He  who  attacks 
our  freedom  attacks  his  sovereis^ntv ;  he  who  vindicates 
his  sovereignty,  the  rights  of  God,  vindicates  the  righrs  of 
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man ;  for  all  human  rights  are  summed  up  in  the  one  right 
to  be  governed  by  God  and  by  him  alone,  in  the  duty  of 
absolute  subjection  to  him,  and  absolute  freedom  from  all 
subjection  to  any  other.  Maintain,  therefore,  the  rights  of 
God,  the  supremacy  in  all  departments  of  the  divine  law, 
and  you  need  not  trouble  your  heads  about  the  rights  of 
man,  freedom  of  thought,  or  civil  liberty ;  for  they  are 
secured  with  all  the  guaranty  of  the  divine  sovereignty. 
The  divine  sovereignty  is,  therefore,  as  indispensable  to 
liberty  as  to  authority. 

We  need  not  stop  to  show  that  the  divine  sovereignty  is 
not  itself  a  despotism.  The  essence  of  despotism,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  that  it  is  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority 
without  right,  will  without  reason,  power  without  justice, 
which  can  never  be  said  of  God ;  for  his  right  to  universal 
dominion  is  unquestionable,  and  in  him  will  and  reason, 
power  and  justice,  are  never  disjoined,  are  identical,  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  are  indistinguishable  save  in  our  manner 
of  conceiving  them.  His  sovereignty  is  rightful,  his  will 
is  intrinsically,  eternally,  and  immutably  just  will,  his 
power  just  power.  Absolute  subjection  to  him  is  absolute 
subjection  to  eternal,  immutable,  and  absolute  justice. 
Hence,  subjection  to  him  alone  is,  on  the  one  hand,  subjec- 
tion to  absolute  justice,  and,  on  the  other,  freedom  to  be 
and  to  do  all  that  absolute  justice  permits.  Here  is  just  au- 
thority as  great  as  can  be  conceived,  and  true  liberty  as 
large  as  is  possible  this  side  of  license ;  and  between  the 
two  there  is  and  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  no  clashing, 
no  conflict,  no  antagonism.  How  mean  and  shallow  is 
infidel  philosophy ! 

Taking  this  view  along  with  us,  a  view  which  is  alike 
that  of  Christianity  and  of  sound  philosophy,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  objection  urged  against  the  church 
is  exceedingly  ill-chosen.  The  church,  if  what  she  professes 
to  be, — and  we  have  the  right  here  to  reason  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  is, — represents  the  divine  sovereignty, 
and  is  commissioned  by  God  to  teach  and  to  govern  in  his 
name.  Her  authority,  then,  is  his  authority,  and  it  is  he 
that  teaches  and  governs  in  her  and  through  her ;  so  far, 
tlien,  from  being  hostile  to  liberty  in  one  department  or 
another,  she  must  be  its  support  and  safeguard  in  every  de- 
partment. The  ground  and  condition  of  liberty  is  the 
presence  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  for  in  its  presence  there 
is  no  other  sovereignty,  no  other  authority,  consequently  no 
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fllavory.  'V\\o  ohjccfioii,  I  hat  tlio  church  ih  a  flpiritiuil  dcH- 
j)otisin,  is  ^roundcMl  on  t\\c  supposition  that  all  authority  iH 
(l('spi>tisni  and  all  liberty  license,  —  that  is,  that  liberty  and 
authority  are  antai^onist  forces, — wiiich  wouM  nMiuire  us  tu 
deny  both,  for  neither  despotism  nor  license  is  defensible. 
Authority  and  liberty  are  only  the  two  phases  of  one  and 
the  same  princi|)K^;  supj)ose  the  absence  of  authority,  you 
8up[)ose  the  [)reseiice  of  license  or  despotism,  which,  ai^ain, 
are  only  the  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  re- 
move license  or  despotism,  you  must  8U|)j>ose  the  presence 
of  legitimate  authority.  The  church  being  the  repres(;nta- 
tive  of  the  divine  sovereignty  on  the  earth,  intnjduces 
legitimate  authority,  and  by  lier  presence  necessarily  dis- 
places both  despotism  and  license,  that  is,  establishes  both 
order  and  liberty. 

The  ditliculty  which  Protestants  and  unbelievers  suppose 
nnist  exist  in  conforming  reason,  which  is  not  always 
obedient  to  will,  to  the  commands  of  authority,  arises  from 
their  overlooking  the  nature  of  authority.  The  authority 
is  not  only  an  order  to  believe,  but  it  is  authority  ^or 
believing.  The  authority  of  reason  in  the  natural  order  is 
derived  from  God,  not  from  man  ;  and  the  obligation  to  be- 
lieve the  axioms  of  mathematics  or  the  definitions  of  geom- 
etry arises  solely  from  the  fact,  that  reason,  which  declares 
them,  does,  thus  far,  speak  by  divine  authoricy.  If  it  did 
not,  reason  would  be  no  reason  for  believing  or  asserting 
them.  The  same  divine  authority  in  a  higher  order,  speak- 
ing through  the  church,  cannot  be  less  authoritative,  or  a 
less  authority  for  believing  what  the  church  teaches.  Hence 
the  command  of  the  church  is  at  once  authority  for  the  will 
and  for  the  reason,  an  injunction  to  believe  and  a  reason  for 
belie vino^.  The  absolute  submission  of  reason  to  her  com- 
mands  is  not,  as  some  fancy,  the  abnegation  of  reason. 
Reason  does  not,  in  submitting,  fold  her  hands,  shut  her 
eyes,  and  take  a  doze,  like  a  fat  alderman  after  dinner,  but 
keeps  wide  awake,  and  exercises  her  highest  powers,  her 
most  sacred  rights,  according  to  her  own  nature.  What 
more  reasonable  reason  for  believing  than  the  command  of 
God? — since,  in  the  order  of  truth,  his  sovereignty  is 
identically  his  veracity.  To  suppose  a  Catholic  mind  can 
have  any  difficulty  in  bringing  reason  to  assent  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  believed  to  be  God's  church,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  an  American  who  has  never  been 
abroad  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  there  is  such 
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a  city  as  Paris,  or  that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  re- 
cently been  elected  president  of  the  French  Republic ;  or 
as  to  suppose  that  the  logician  finds  a  dithculty  in  bringing 
his  reiison  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  same  is  the 
same,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time,  or  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

It  is  not  tlie  church  tliat  establishes  spiritual  despotism  ; 
it  is  she  who  saves  us  from  it.  Spiritual  despotism  is  that 
which  subjects  us,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  a  human  author- 
ity, whether  our  own  or  that  of  others, — for  our  own  is  as 
human  as  another's  ;  and  the  only  redemption  from  it  is  in 
having  in  them  a  divine  authority.  Protestants  themselves 
aci<:nowledge  this,  when  they  call  out  for  the  pure  word  of 
God.  The  church  teaches  by  divine  authority  ;  in  submit- 
ting to  her,  we  submit  to  God,  and  are  freed  from  all  human 
authority.  She  teaches  infallibly  ;  therefore,  in  believing 
what  she  teaches,  we  believe  the  truth,  which  frees  us  from 
falsehood  and  error,  to  which  all  men  without  an  infallible 
guide  are  subject,  and  subjection  to  which  is  the  elemental 
principle  of  all  spiritual  despotism.  Her  authority  admitted 
excludes  all  other  authority,  and  therefore  frees  us  from 
heresiarchs  and  sects,  the  very  embodiment  of  spiritual  des- 
potism in  its  most  odious  forms.  Sectarianism  is  spiritual 
despotism  itself  ;  and  to  know  how  far  spiritual  despotism 
and  spiritual  slavery  may  go,  you  have  only  to  study  the 
history  of  the  various  sects  and  false  religions  which  now 
exist,  or  have  heretofore  existed. 

In  the  temporal  order,  again,  the  authority  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  church  is  nothing  but  the  assertion  over 
the  state  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  which  she  represents,  or 
the  subjection  of  the  prince  to  the  law  of  God,  in  his 
character  of  prince  as  well  as  in  his  character  of  man. 
That  the  prince  or  civil  power  is  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
no  man  who  admits  Christianity  at  all  dares  question ;  and, 
if  the  church  be  the  divinely  commissioned  teacher  and 
guardian  of  that  law,  as  she  certainly  is,  the  same  subjection 
to  her  must  be  conceded.  But  this,  instead  of  being  op- 
posed to  civil  liberty,  is  its  only  possible  condition.  Civil 
liberty,  like  all  liberty,  is  in  being  held  to  no  obedience  but 
obedience  to  God  ;  and  obedience  to  the  state  can  be  com- 
patible with  liberty  only  on  the  condition  that  God  com- 
mands it,  or  on  the  condition  that  he  governs  in  the  state, 
which  he  does  ♦not  and  cannot  do,  unless  tlie  state  holds 
from    his  law  and   is  subject  to  it.     To  deny,   then,   the 
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siiproinac.y  of  tho  clmn'h  in  tcjiiponilH  Ih  only  to  release  the 
temporal  order  from  its  siil) jcclion  U>  tlui  divine  Hovenji^nty, 
wliieli,  so  far  its  rei^ards  the  state,  is  to  deny  its  authority, 
or  its  rii::ht  to  t^(>vern,  and,  so  far  as  re^^ards  tlu;  Huhje(;t,  is 
to  assert  pure,  unmitit:;ate< I  civil  despotism.  All  authority 
(livestcHl  of  the  divinii  sanction  is  despotic,  heeause  it  is  au- 
thority without  ri«^lit,  will  uni-ej^ulated  hy  reason,  power 
disjoined  from  justice.  Withdraw  the  supremacy  of  tho 
church  from  tlu;  temporal  order,  and  you  cleprivo  the  state 
of  that  sanction,  hy  assertini^  that  it  does  not  hold  from 
God  and  is  not  amenable  to  his  law  ;  you  <^ive  the  state 
simply  a  human  basis,  and  have  in  it  only  a  human  author- 
ity, whieh  has  no  right  to  govern,  which  we  are  not  bound 
to  obey,  and  wliicli  it  is  intolerable  tyranny  to  compel  us  to 
obey.  "Let  every  soul,"  says  the  blessed  apostle  Paul,  the 
doctor  of  the  gentiles,  "be  subject  to  the  higher  powers; 
for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God  ;  and  those  that  are, 
are  ordained    of  God.     Therefore  he  tliat  resisteth   power 

resisteth    the    ordinance    of    God Wherefore    be 

subject  of  necessity,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience' 
sake."  (Eom.  xiii.  1-5.)  Here  the  obligation  of  obedience 
is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  civil  power  is  the  ordinance 
of  God,  that  is,  as  ^ve  say,  holds  from  God.  But,  obvious- 
ly, this,  while  it  subjects  the  subject  to  the  state,  equally 
subjects  the  state  to  the  divine  sovereignty.  Take  away 
the  subjection  of  the  state  to  God,  and  you  take  away  the 
reason  of  the  subjection  of  the  subject  to  the  state  ;  and  we 
need  not  tell  you  that  to  subject  us  to  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  bound  to  obey  is  tyranny.  See,  then,  what  you 
get  by  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  church  in  temporals ! 
The  church  and  the  state,  as  administrations,  are  distinct 
bodies;  but  they  are  not,  as  some  modern  politicians  would 
persuade  us,  two  coordinate  and  mutually  independent  au- 
thorities. The  state  holds  under  the  law  of  nature,  and  has 
authority  only  within  the  limits  of  that  law.  As  lono;  as  it 
confines  itself  within  that  law,  and  faithfully  executes  its 
provisions,  it  acts  freely,  without  ecclesiastical  restraint  or 
interference.  But  the  church  holds  from  God  under  the 
supernatural  or  revealed  law,  which  includes,  as  integral  in 
itself,  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  therefore  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  revealed  law. 
She  is,  under  God,  the  supreme  judge  of  both  laws,  which 
for  her  are  but  one  law  ;  and  hence  she  takes  cognizance,  in 
her  tribunals,  of  the  breaches  of  the  natural  law  as  well  as 
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of  the  revealed,  and  lias  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  its 
breaches  by  nations  as  well  as  of  its  breaches  by  individu- 
als, by  the  prince  as  well  as  by  the  subject,  for  it  is  the  su- 
preme law  for  botli.  The  state  is,  therefore,  only  an  infe- 
rior court,  bound  to  receive  the  law  from  the  supreme  court, 
and  liable  to  have  its  decisions  reversed  on  appeal. 

This  must  be  asserted,  if  we  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
Christian  law,  and  hold  the  church  to  be  its  teacher  and 
judge  ;  for  no  man  will  deny  that  Christianity  includes  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  supernatural  law.  Who,  with  any  just 
conceptions,  or  any  conceptions  at  all,  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, will  2)retend  that  one  can  fulfil  the  Christian  law  and 
yet  violate  the  natural  law  ? — that  one  is  a  good  Christian, 
if  he  keeps  the  precepts  of  the  church,  though  he  break 
every  precept  of  the  decalogue  ? — or  that  Christianity  re- 
mits the  catechumen  to  the  state  to  learn  the  law  of  nature, 
or  what  we  term  natural  morality  ?  Grace  presup^^oses  na- 
ture. The  supernatural  ordinances  of  God's  law  presup- 
pose the  natural,  and  the  church,  which  is  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  faith  and  morals,  can  no  more  be  so  without 
])lenary  authority  with  regard  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 
Who,  again,  dares  pretend  that  the  moral  law  is  not  as  obli- 
gatory on  emperors,  kings,  princes,  commonwealths,  aSupon 
private  individuals? — upon  politicians,  as  upon  priests  or 
simple  believers  ?  Unless,  then,  you  exempt  the  state  from 
all  obligation  even  to  the  law  of  nature,  you  must  make  it 
amenable  to  the  moral  law  as  expounded  by  the  church, 
divinely  commissioned  to  teach  and  declare  it. 

Deny  this,  and  assert  the  independence  of  the  political 
order,  and  declare  the  state  in  its  own  right,  without  ac- 
countability to  the  Christian  law,  of  which  it  is  not  the 
teacher  or  guardian,  supreme  in  temporals,  and  you  gain,  in- 
stead of  civil  liberty,  simply,  in  principle  at  least,  civil  des- 
potism. If  you  deny  that  the  cliurch  is  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  the  law  of  God,  you  must  either  claim  the  au- 
thority you  deny  her  for  tlie  state,  or  you  must  deny  it  alto- 
gether. If  you  claim  it  for  the  state,  you,  on  your  own 
principles,  make  the  state  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  on  ours 
also  ;  for  the  state  obviously  has  not  received  that  authority, 
is  incompetent  in  spirituals,  is  no  teacher  of  morals,  or 
director  of  consciences.  If  you  deny  it  altogether,  you  make 
the  state  independent  of  the  moral  order,  independent  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  the  only  real  sovereignty,  and  establish 
pure,  unmitigated  civil  despotism. 
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TluM'e  is  no  csciUMii";  thin  (iniicliisioii  ;  ;iii<l  Ikmioo  wo  seo 
tlio  t'ollv  aiitl  iiiiuliiiisrt  oi'  tliosi;  \\'li(»  Hssci't  in  the  M;mii'  of 
liberty  tlio  iudi'iu'iidciKHi  of  tlio  |)oliti(;iil  oimIlt,  jukI  uxcJiiiiii, 
in  ;i  toiU5  of  mock  heroism,  "  NiMtlnu*  j)ri(!st  imji*  l)iHhoj)  hIihII 
int(M-f(M"(^  witli  my  i)oliti(;;il  opinions  as  ion^  as  I  am  ahlo 
to  resist  him!''  Ih-avo !  my  youn;(  Liberal ;  hnt  (li<i  you 
know  what  you  ai'i>  doinji;,  y«Mi  would  see  that  you  are 
layiui;-  the  foundation,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  dcHpotiBni. 
Hence,  too,  we  see  thatoui*  author  must  be  mistaken,  when 
he  asserts  that  tlie  Protestant  reformation,  in  its  essiintial 
])rinciple,  was  "a  revolt  of  free  spirits  ai^ainst  proflii^ate 
despotism."  It  was  no  such  tliin<^.  Its  ol)jections  to  the 
•ehurch,  reduceil  to  their  substance,  were  simply,  tlie  ehureh 
is  a  spiritual  des])otism  because  she  claims  supreiruicy  over 
reason,  conscience,  and  the  state ;  and  it  objected  to  lier, 
not  because  it  was  she  who  claimed  that  supremacy,  but  be- 
cause it  rejected  the  supremacy  itself,  let  it  be  claimed  by 
whom  it  might.  This  our  author  himself  concedes,  con- 
tends, and  proves.  Its  argument  was,  the  church  of  God 
cannot  claim  supremacy  over  reason,  conscience,  and  the 
fitate.  But  the  church  does  claim  this  supremacy,  therefore 
she  cannot  be  the  church  of  God.  The  principle  of  the 
argument  is,  that  God  could  not  delegate  the  authority  to 
any  church.  But  if  he  could  not,  it  must  have  been  be- 
cause he  himself  did  not  possess  it.  Therefore  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  reformation,  in  the  last  analysis,  was 
the  denial,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
reason,  conscience,  and  the  state,  and  on  the  other,  the  as- 
sertion of  the  absolute  independence  of  man  and  the  tem- 
poral order,  which  is  either  pure  license  or  pure  despotism, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  you  choose  to  consider  it. 
The  real  character  of  the  reformation  was  the  substitution 
of  human  sovereignty  for  the  divine  ;  and  hence,  in  its  de- 
velopments, wherever  it  is  free  to  follow  its  own  law,  we 
see  it  result  either  in  pure  humanism  or  pure  pantheism,  as 
it  does  or  does  not  combine  with  religious  sentiment.  And 
either  is  the  denial  of  both  authority  and  liberty ;  for  all  au- 
thority is  in  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  all  liberty  in  being 
bound  to  it  alone,  that  is,  in  freedom  from  all  human  gov- 
ernment resting  merely  on  a  human  basis,  whether  our- 
selves, the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  as  every  one  would 
see,  if  it  were  understood  that  authority  over  myself,  ema- 
nating from  myself,  is  as  human,  and  therefore  as  illegiti- 
mate, as  much  of  the  essence  of  despotism,   as  authority 
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over  me  emanating  from  other  men.  Is  it  not  said  in  all 
languages  that  a  man  may  be  the  slave  of  himself,  of  his 
own  passions,  his  own  ignorance,  or  his  own  prejudices? 
Under  Protestantism  we  may  have  civil  and  spiritual  des- 
potism, or  civil  and  spiritual  license,  the  only  two  things 
that  man  can  found,  without  a  divine  commission  and  sub- 
jection to  the  divine  law ;  but  authority  and  liberty  are  pos- 
sible and  can  be  practically  secured  only  under  the  divine 
order  represented  by  the  church,  or  an  institution  precisely 
similar  to  what  she  professes  to  be,  the  divinely  commis- 
sioned teacher  and  guardian  of  both  the  natural  and  the- 
re vealed  law. 

That  this  conclusion  will  be  acceptable  to  our  politicians,. 
young  or  old,  we  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  suppose ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult  their  pleas- 
ure. They  have  in  these,  as  they  had  in  other  times,  the 
physical  power  to  do  with  us  as  seems  to  them  good.  They 
can  decry  us,  they  can  pull  out  our  tongue,  cut  off  our  right 
hand,  and  at  need  burn  our  body,  or  cast  it  to  the  wild 
beasts ;  but  this  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  make 
wrons:  right,  or  right  wrong.  Civil  and  spiritual  despotism 
is  not^the  less  despotism  because  practised  by  them,  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  the  people.  We  desire  to  have 
all  due  respect  for  them ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  their  title-deeds,  the  papers  which  prove  them 
to  have  a  chartered  right  from  Almighty  God  to  be  the  sole 
governors  of  mankind.  We  have  no  authority  for  pro- 
nouncing them  infallible  or  impeccable ;  we  have  seen  na 
reason  for  supposing  their  ascendency,  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  divine  law,  is  either  honorable  to  God  or 
serviceable  to  man;  we  have  not  found  them  always  ex- 
empt from  the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature ;  and  we 
think  we  have  seen,  at  least  heard  of,  politicians  who  were 
ambitious,  selfish,  intriguing,  greedy  of  power,  pkce, 
emolument  even.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  monopohze  all  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  the  gener- 
osity and  disinterestedness  of  the  community,  or  that  tliey 
never  need  looking  after,  and  therefore  never  need  a  power 
above  them,  under  the  immediate  and  supernatural  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  to  look  after  them,  and  to  compel 
them  to  keep  within  their  own  province,  to  respect  relig- 
ion, and  to  refrain  from  infiicting  irreparable  injuries  upon 
society.  Even  should  they,  then,  clamor  against  us,  or  do- 
worse,  it  would  not  greatly  move  us,  and  would  tend  to- 
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-conlii'in  us  in  the  tnitli  ol"  our  doctrine,  i-utlicr  tliaii  Icid  us 
to  distrust  itH  Kouiidni'ss  or  its  iKM-cssity. 

We  lu'cd  liai'dly  say  that  we  advocate  no  aniali^aniation 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  adniinistratious.  They  are  in 
their  nature,  as  we  have  said,  distinct,  and  tlie  RUpnMiiacy  of 
the  churcli  whicli  wc  jissert  is  by  no  means  the  suprenuu^y 
of  tlie  cleri^y  as  ])oliticians.  Wc  have  no  more  respect  for 
clert^ymen  turned  politicians  than  we  have  for  any  other 
class  of  p(.>liticians  of  C(|ual  woi-th,  perliaj^fi  not  (juite  so 
much;  for  we  cannot  foi-i:;et  that  they,  in  becomin^^politi- 
-cians,  descend  from  their  sacerdotal  rank,  as  a  jud^^e  d<je8in 
descendiuij^  from  the  beiicli  to  i)lay  the  ])art  of  an  advocate. 
AVe  have  liad  ])olitical  ])riests  ever  since  there  ^vn8  a  Chris- 
tian state,  and  many  of  them  have  made  sad  work  of  both 
politics  and  religion.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  them,  but 
that  they  w^ere  ])oliticians,  and  their  censurable  acts  were 
not  performed  in  their  character  of  priests.  The  ])rinciple 
we  assert  does  not  exact  that  the  church  should  turn  i)oliti- 
cian,  and  thus  from  the  church  become  the  state,  or  that  the 
clergy  should  turn  politicians ;  it  exacts  that  both  she  and 
they  should  not.  The  clergy  as  politicians  fall  into  the  cat- 
egory of  all  politicians,  and  their  supremacy  as  politicians 
would  still  be  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  not  of  the 
church.  The  state  is  supreme,  if  politicians  as  such  be  su- 
preme, let  them  be  selected  from  w^hat  class  of  the  commu- 
nity they  may.  The  principle  exacts,  indeed,  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  clergy,  but  solely  as  the  church,  in  their  sacerdotal 
and  pastoral  character  as  teachers,  guardians,  and  judges  of 
the  law  of  God,  natural  and  revealed,  supreme  for  individ- 
uals and  nations,  for  prince  and  subject,  king  and  common- 
w^ealth,  noble  and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small, 
wise  and  simple ;  not  as  politicians,  in  which  character  they 
have  and  can  have  no  preeminence  over  politicians  selected 
from  the  laity,  and  must  stand  on  the  same  level  \vith 
them.  We  do  not  advocate — far  from  it — the  notion  that 
,the  church  must  administer  the  civil  government;  what  we 
advocate  is  her  supremacy  as  the  teacher  and  guardian  of 
the  law  of  God, — as  the  supreme  court,  which  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  submitted  to  as  such  by  the  state,  and  whose 
decisions  cannot  be  disregarded,  whose  prerogatives  cannot 
be  abridged  or  usurped  by  any  power  on  earth,  without  re- 
bellion against  the  divine  majesty,  and  robbing  man  of  his 
rights.  As  Christians,  we  must  insist  on  this  supremacy ; 
iis  Catholics,  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  glorious  privi- 
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lege,  to  assert  it,  and  to  understand  and  practise  our  religion 
as  God  himself,  tlirougli  his  own  chosen  organ,  promulgates 
and  expounds  it. 

We  know  how  hateful  this  doctrine  is  to  politicians,  to 
the  world,  and  to  the  devil,  who  seek  always  to  find  a  rival 
in  the  state  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  know  that  the 
representatives  of  the  state  in  nearly  all  ages  of  Christen- 
dom, and  in  nearly  all  nations,  have  resisted  it,  and  been 
encouraged,  sustained,  in  their  resistance,  by  ambitions 
priests  and  courtly  prelates.  We  know  that  it  is  now  re- 
sisted by  every  civil  government  on  earth,  that  the  kings  of 
the  earth  stand  np,  the  princes  conspire  together,  the  na- 
tions rage,  and  the  people  imagine  vain  things,  against  tha 
Lord  and  against  his  Christ,  saying.  Let  ns  break  their 
bonds  asnnder,  let  ns  cast  away  their  yoke  from  ns ;  but  we 
cannot  help  that.  We  know  the  trnth,  and  dare  assert  it ; — 
we  know  the  rights  of  God,  and  dare  not  betray  them.  We 
cannot  be  false,  because  others  are, — shrink  from  proclaim- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  because  now  more 
than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  proclaim  it.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  heroism  that  goes  always  with  the  popular  party, 
or  the  loyalty  that  deserts  to  the  enemy  the  moment  that 
his  forces  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous.  We  know  the 
moral  order  is  supreme,  and  shall  we  fear  to  say  it,  lest  sin- 
ners tremble,  the  wricked  gnash  their  teeth,  and  the  multi- 
tude threaten  ?  We  know  our  clnirch  is  God's  church  ;  that 
she  is  the  judge  of  God's  law,  and  has  the  right  to  de- 
nounce, as  from  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty,  who- 
ever violates  it,  and  to  place  king  or  peasant  under  her 
anathema,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  it.  She  has  the  right,  tlie- 
divine  right,  to  denounce  moral  wrong,  spiritual  w^rong,  po- 
litical wrong,  tyranny  an  1  oppression,  wheresoever  or  by 
whomsoever  they  are  practised,  and  to  vindicate  the  riglits 
of  God,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  rights  of  man,  let  who 
w^ill  dare  threaten  or  invade  them.  We  are  subject  to 
God,  but  to  him  only ;  and  are  we  afraid  to  assert  the 
fact  ^     Are  we  not  free  before  all  men  ? 

The  church  is  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  truth,, 
virtue,  liberty,  because  she  is  the  representative  of  the  di- 
vine sovereignty  on  earth.  Kings  and  potentates,  common- 
wealths and  mobs,  may  rise  up,  as  they  have  often  risen  u]), 
against  her;  politicians  may  murmur  or  denounce,  the  timid 
may  quake,  the  faint-hearted  may  fail,  the  cowardly  shrink 
away,  and  the  disloyal  join  her  persecutors  ;  but  that  can 
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Ticitlicr  jiislify  tlicni,  nor  unm;ik'(!  Iicr  ri;^litH,  nor  (lo])o,co  lior 
from  licr  sovereignty  niidcr  (iod,  caiiiiot  iii.'ike  it  imt  ti'in* 
tlijit  slu^  re[)roH(;nt8  tlio  moral  order,  ;iiid  that  tlio  moral  order 
is  supreme.  '^Fhat  siipriimac^y  is  !i  fact  in  (iod's  univerKo,  an 
etei'iial  and  primal  trntli;  and  let  no  man  ^\^^vil  (h'.ny  it,  who 
would  not  he  ItranthMl  on  his  forehead  traitor  to  (iod,  and 
therol'oro  to  man  ;  and  let  him  who  Fears  to  assert  it  in  tlio 
liour  of  thickest  <lani^er  he  hrandtjd  poltroon.  It  is  the  i^lory 
of  tlie  eliureh  that  she  has  always  assert(;d  it.  She  asserte(l 
it  in  tiiat  noble  answer  of  her  inspiiH^l  aposthis  to  the  mai;- 
istratcs, — "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men;"  si  le  as- 
serted it  in  her  jj^lorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  chose  rather 
to  die  at  the  stake,  in  the  aniphith(nitre,  under  the  most  crncd 
and  lin<i;erini;-  tortures,  than  to  oiler  incense  to  Ju[)iter  or  to 
the  statue  of  CiBsar;  she  asserted  it  by  tlie  mouth  of  holy 
Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  l\[ilan,  when  he  forbade  the  Em- 
peror Tlicodosius  the  Great  to  enter  the  cliurcli  till  lie  had 
done  public  penance  for  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  drove  him  from  the  sanctuary,  and  bade  him  take 
his  place  with  the  laity,  where  he  belonged ;  slie  asserted  it 
in  the  person  of  her  sovereign  pontiff,  St.  Gregory  VIT., 
when  he  made  the  tyrant  and  brutal  Henry  TV.  of  Germany 
w\ait  for  three  days  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger  at  his 
door,  before  lie  would  grant  him  absolution,  and  when  he 
finallv  smote  him  with  the  sword  of  Peter  and  Paul  for  his 
violation  of  his  oaths,  his  wars  against  religion,  and  his  op- 
pression of  his  subjects ;  and  she  asserted  it,  again,  in  the 
person  of  her  glorious  pontiff,  Gregory  XYL,  who,  stand- 
ing with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  confronted  the  tyrant  of  the 
North,  and  made  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Pussias  tremble 
and  weep  as  a  child.  Never  for  one  moment  has  she  ceased 
to  assert  it  in  face  of  crowned  and  nncrowned  heads, — Jew, 
Pagan,  Arian,  Barbarian,  Saracen,  Protestant,  Infidel,  Mon- 
archist, Aristocrat,  Democrat ;  and  gloriously  is  she  asserting 
it  now  in  her  noble  confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  and  in  her  exiled  Pontiff,  Pius  IX. 

You  talk  of  religious  liberty.  Know  you  what  the  word 
means  ?  Know  ye  that  religious  liberty  is  all  and  entire  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order  ?  The  church  is  a  spirit- 
ual despotism,  is  she  ?  Bold  blasphemer,  miserable  apolo- 
gist for  tyrants  and  tyranny,  go  trace  her  track  through 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  behold  it  marked  with  the  blood 
of  her  free  and  noble-hearted  children,  whom  God  loves  and 
honors,  shed  in  defence  of  religious  liberty.    From  the  first 
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moment  of  lier  existence  has  she  fought,  aj,  fought  as  no 
other  power  can  fight,  for  liberty  of  religion.  Every  land 
lias  been  reddened  with  the  blood  and  whitened  with  the 
])ones  of  her  martyrs,  in  that  sacred  cause ;  and  now,  rash 
upstart,  you  dare  in  the  face  of  day  proclaim  her  the  friend 
of  despotism  !  Alas !  my  brother,  may  God  forgive  you, 
for  you  know  not  what  you  do. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  unchristian  as  well 
as  the  unphilosophical  character  of  our  author's  thought, 
which  we  are  willing  to  believe  he  does  not  fully  compre- 
hend, and  from  the  logical  consequences  of  which,  were  he 
to  see  them,  we  are  anxious  to  believe  he  is  prepared  to  re- 
coil with  horror.  His  thought  is  unphilosophical,  because  it 
conceives  authority  and  liberty  as  antagonists ;  it  is  unchris- 
tian, because  it  reduces  Christianity  to  mere  rationalism,  and 
revives  Alexandrian  gentiHsm  ;  because  it  denies  the  divine 
sovereignt}^,  and  the  supremacy  in  all  things  of  the  spiritual 
or  moral  order ;  because  it  denies  moral  accountability,  and 
involves  unmitigated  despotism  or  unbounded  license  as  tlie 
inevitable  doom  of  the  human  race.  As  a  philosopher,  we 
hold  his  work  in  contempt ;  as  an  historian,  we  deny  its  au- 
thenticity ;  as  a  Christian,  we  abhor  it ;  as  a  friend  of  liber- 
ty, civil  and  religious,  we  denounce  its  principles,  as  fit  only 
for  despots  or  libertines. 

There  are  matters  of  detail  in  the  work  to  which  we  seri- 
ously object,  but,  as  we  have  shown  the  unsoundness  of  the 
book  in  its  principles,  it  is  not  worth  w^hile  to  waste  time  or 
argument  in  exposing  them.  The  author  has  expended  no 
inconsiderable  thought  and  labor  in  constructing  his  work, 
but,  like  all  the  works  which  rank  under  the  head  of  philos- 
ojphy  of  history,  it  is  shallow,  vague,  confused,  worthless. 
The  writers  of  philosophy  of  history  may  have  great  natu- 
ral talents,  they  may  have  varied  and  extensive  learning,  but 
they  start  wrong,  they  attempt  what  is  impossible,  and  nev- 
er go  to  the  bottom  of  things  or  rise  to  their  first  principles. 
They  never  reach  the  ultimate  ;  they  never  attain  to  science  ; 
and  only  amuse  or  bewilder  us  with  vague  generalities,  crude 
speculations,  or  unmeaning  verbiage.  There  is  an  order  of 
thought  of  which  they  have  no  conception,  infinitely  more 
profound  than  theirs,  which,  when  once  attained  to,  makes 
all  their  views  appear  heterogeneous,  confused,  weak,  and 
childish. 

"We  have  no  disposition  to  treat  our  young  Kentuckian 
rudely,  or  to  discourage  him  by  an  unkind  reception.     We 
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know  Inin  only  tlii'tniu:li  liis  Ixmk.  11  is  l)(M»k  is  l);i<i,  l»ut  wc 
i'Vt'ry  (l;i\'  ii-ci'ivr  works  wliicli  arc  far  worse.  Wc;  do  not 
hiilicvcr  tliat  ho  incanB  to  Ik*  a  j)aizan  ;  \\r.  do  not  hclievo  that 
ho  oven  nunins  to  ])o  a  ratloiialiHt ;  wc;  arc  snro  that  he  docs 
not  in(\'Ui  t(>  deny  (h(^  moral  order;  and  this  is  much  for  him 
piM'sonally,  but  it  is  nothing  tor  his  hook.  Jn  ju(l;^in^  the 
man,  wo  look  to  his  intention  ;  in  jud^ijin^  the  author,  wo 
look  only  to  the  ])rinciples  he  ineulcatoB.  If  these  are  un- 
sound or  danu^crous,  we  have;  no  mercy  for  the  author, 
though  we  may  aljound  in  charity  for  the  man.  Mr.  lS'(jurse 
does  not  understand  his  own  princi])les ;  he  has  not  seen 
them  in  all  their  relations,  and  does  not  suspect  their  logi- 
cal conse(]uences.  Jle  has  undertaken,  without  other  guide 
than  a  few  books  which,  themselves  unsafe  guides,  he  has 
read,  but  not  digested,  to  do,  after  the  study  of  a  few 
months,  what  no  mortal  man  could  accomplish  with  all  the 
libraries  in  the  world,  were  he  to  live  longer  than  the  world 
has  stood.  How  could  he  expect  to  succeed  ?  We  hold  him 
accountable  for  his  rashness  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  not 
for  having  failed  in  its  accomplishment. 


CHANNING  ON  SOCIAL  REFORM.' 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  1849.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

There  are  few  men  outside  of  the  church  for  whom  we 
have  a  warmer  personal  affection,  or  a  more  sincere  esteem, 
than  we  have  for  the  author  of  this  Discourse, — a  nephew  of 
the  well-known  and  lamented  William  Ellery  Channing,  the 
warm-hearted  philanthropist,  and  eloquent  Unitarian  minis- 
ter. He  is  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  mind  and  sweetness 
of  disposition, — earnest,  self-denying,  brave, — with  more 
than  his  celebrated  uncle's  learning,  and  occasionally  with 
more  than  that  uncle's  eloquence.    We  have  known  him  for 

*  The  Christian  Church  and  Social  Beform.  A  Discourse  delivered  before 
tlie  Beligioiis  Union  of  Associationists.  By  William  Henry  Channing. 
Boston  :  1848. 
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years  ;  and,  before  our  conversion,  we  loved  him  as  we  loved 
few  men,  and  hoped  more  from  him,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, than  from  any  other  man  with  w^hom  we  were  associat- 
ed, or  whom  we  were  permitted  to  include  in  the  number  of 
our  personal  friends.  We  love  him  not  less  now,  though 
our  personal  intercourse  with  him  has  been  nearly  interrupt- 
ed, and  we  have  ceased  to  have  any  sympathy  with  his  views,, 
plans,  or  movements. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Channing's  integrity,  as 
well  as  in  his  ingenuousness  and  candor;  we  believe  him 
not  unwilling  to  receive  the  truth  ;  and  we  are  sure  he  would 
shrink  from  no  sacrifices  obedience  to  it  might  demand, 
were  he  once,  through  the  grace  of  God,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly to  behold  it.  He  is  a  socialist,  avowedly  a  socialist,  and 
a  socialist  with  as  extreme  and  asutterly  objectionable  views 
as  any  one  of  the  socialistic  sect  we  are  acquainted  with ; 
but  he  really  possesses  much  religiosity^  so  to  speak,  and 
wishes  to  retain  and  practise  the  Christian  religion.  Doubt- 
less he  has,  as  all  men  of  his  class  have,  a  secret  pride,  which 
revolts  at  the  humility  of  the  cross,  and  obscures  the  spirit- 
ual vision ;  but  his  errors,  we  must  believe,  spring  rather 
from  his  intellect  than  his  will,  and  are  in  no  small  degree 
due  to  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  the  unfavorable- 
influences  to  which  for  the  most  of  his  life  he  has  beeni 
exposed.  Educated  in  that  negation  of  the  Christian  sym- 
bol called  Unitarianism, — brought  up,  as  are  all  Unitarian 
youth,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  Christianity,  without 
imbibing  any  thing  of  the  distinctively  Christian  spirit,  and 
with  his  mind,  his  affections,  and  his  hopes  turned  away 
from  the  Gospel, — it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  early  led  into 
the  mazes  of  wild  theories  and  vain  philosophy.  Unable  to 
satisfy  either  the  wants  of  his  mind  or  of  his  heart  with  the 
negations  of  his  sect,  he  early  became  unsettled  and  restless, 
asking  in  vain  for  something  to  believe,  and  still  more 
earnestly  for  something  to  do ;  careless  of  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  because  without  any  belief  in  a  future  judg- 
ment, or  in  God  as  a  remunerator,  and  confounding  the  hu- 
man sentiment  of  philanthropy  with  the  Christian  virtue  of 
charity,  nothing  in  the  world  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  turn  socialist,  and  seek  to  find  food  for  his  intellect, 
his  affections,  and  his  activity,  in  efforts  at  social  reform,  or 
the  realization  of  an  earthly  paradise. 

With  no  infallible  church  to  direct  him,  with  no  external 
criterion  of  truth  or  of  good,  and  recognizing  no  revelation 
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but  tlio  Rul)j(M*tivc5  inspinitioMH  of  tlio  JilTcc'tioiifl,  or  tlio  Di- 
vinity iiKiiiilVslifit;  ilscir  ill  liinnaii  instincts  ;in<l  t<;n<lcnciofl, 
\w.  was  forciMl  to  taki;  liinnanity,  or  liimiaii  natun;,  as  his  au- 
thority, und  tho  Hatist'ac-tion  of  itrt  c-rjivinj^H  in  time  uh  his  cnrl. 
In  a  word,  he  lias  Ikhmi  ohlij^cd,  in  th(^  absence  of  the  I'cli^- 
ion  ot  (iod,  to  supply  its  place  with  '' the;  rclii^ion  (»f  human- 
ity,'' as  lie  e\[)ressly  cjdls  it.  Hut  in  this  he  sliows  two 
thini^s  whi(*h  we  respect,  and  which  trive  u.s  lioj>e.  Even  his 
rcliij^ion  (d'  liumanity, — a  reh'«(ion  whicli  puts  man  jn  tlie 
placet  (d'  (iod,  as  bc^u^inniiiii;,  motive,  and  end, — thou;i;h  a  ver- 
itable idolatry,  and  excusable  in  no  one,  bears  witness  to  his 
ndiijjiosity,  and  also  to  his  lo<2;ical  consisteney.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  reliijjion  not  without  its  vahic,  and  a  proof  that  he 
d(H'S  uot  shrink  from  pushinu^  the  Protestant  movement 
whieh  he  aecepts  to  its  last  eonsecpiences.  May  we  uot  hope 
that  he  will  soon  sec  that  the  worship  of  luimauity  is  as  sad 
superstition  as  the  worship  of  wood  and  stone,  and  that  man 
falls  as  far  below  his  diij^nity  as  below  his  duty  whenever 
he  worships  any  other  than  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  ? 

We  have  read  Mr.  Channing's  Discourse  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  an  earnest  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  appre- 
ciate its  meaidng.  Abler  socialistic  discourses  we  may  have 
read,  but  a  more  genuine  or  truthful  statement  of  modern 
socialism,  under  its  least  irreligious  aspect,  we  have  not  read. 
It  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  social- 
istic school  or  sect,  on  God,  nature,  religion,  the  church,  man, 
society,  association,  reform,  progress,  economy,  social  and 
domestic.  With  a  hope,  not  presumptuous  we  persuade 
ourselves,  that  our  words  may  reach  the  author  and  receive 
from  him  respectful  consideration,  we  venture  to  take  it  up 
somewhat  in  detail,  and  subject  it  to  a  close  and  even  mi- 
nute criticism.  If,  in  doing  so,  we  prove  ourselves  severe, 
Mr.  Channing,  we  are  sure,  will  understand  that  our  severi- 
ty is  for  the  author,  not  for  the  man,  for  whom  we  have  be- 
gun by  expressing  our  affection  and  esteem.  In  order  not 
to  give  occasion  to  the  author  and  his  friends  to  accuse  us  of 
misapprehension  and  misstatement,  and  to  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge  of  the  bearing  and  appropriateness  of  our  re- 
marks, we  shall  copy,  in  its  separate  divisions,  the  entire 
Discourse,  as  far  as  we  make  it  the  subject  of  our  comments. 
We  begin  with  the  beginning. 

"In  opening  this  winter's  course  of  meetings,  let  us  at  once  turn  our 
attention  to  tlie  problem  which  this  age  has  most  at  heart  to  solve;  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  the  relations  of  the  Church  and 
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SociALis\f.  For  that  the  Christian  Church  is  now  the  centre  of  spiritual 
life  in  humanity  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  as  little  that  so- 
cial reform  is  the  characteristic  political  movement  of  this  generation. 
*'  Make  religion  practical,  and  practice  religious,''  is  the  command  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit  more  clearly  than  ever  before;  and  the  Law  of  harmonious 
cooperationhetween  these  two  extremes  of  man's  existence  is  the  thought 
which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened  minds. 

"I.  Realism. — But,  in  attempting  to  survey  the  tendencies  of  the  so- 
ciety into  which  we  have  been  born,  let  us  be  sure,  in  the  outset,  that  we 
occupy  the  firm  ground  of  realism.  By  this  it  is  meant,  that  we  should 
start  in  our  inquiry  from  the  life  amid  which  we  consciously  exist,  rath- 
er than  from  absolute  2^^'^incipl^s  assumed  by  idealism,  or  from  partial  ex- 
periments  to  which  empiricism  trusts.  If  man  could  ascend  to  dwell  at 
the  fountain-head  of  truth,  he  would  be  reabsorbed  in  God;  and,  by  be- 
coming immersed  in  the  flood  of  transient  circumstances,  he  loses  him- 
self in  nature.  His  appropriate  sphere  is  mediate,  between  the  infinite 
one  and  the  finite  many.  He  lives  by  receiving  and  diffusing  life,  and 
grows  by  assimilating  into  his  own  person  inspiration  from  above  and  ex- 
perience from  beneath.  Motives  are  communicated  which  he  must  study 
to  manifest  in  deeds;  by  reflection  on  ends  fulfilled,  he  gains  capacity 
for  larger  impulses;  and  the  medium  by  which,  in  him  and  through 
him,  love  and  beauty  are  married  and  made  fruitful,  is  wisdom.  We 
move  and  have  our  being  amidst  a  divine  reality,  whose  perfections  are 
progressively  revealed  in  societies,  races,  and  heavens,  as  solar  systems 
ftre  evolved  from  parent-suns;  and  in  proportion  to  our  full  communion 
with  him  who  is  at  once  the  centre  and  circumference  of  existence,  is  our 
real  life.  This  life  we  interchange  with  fellow-men;  and  we  live  iDell,just 
in  degree  as  we  conspire  with  our  age,  our  nation,  our  neighbours,  to  em- 
body in  acts  the  ideas  through  which  good  evermx/re  flows  in  to  reanimate 
mankind.  The  fatalist  gazing  on  the  vast  sweeping  forces  of  the  universe, 
the  enthusiast  awaiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  Almighty's  plans,  may 
be  tempted  *o  apathy  or  presumption.  But  the  realist,  who  recognizes 
the  exact  order  of  events,  and  yet  hears  himself  summoned  to  co5perate 
with  an  unfolding  creation,  becomes  a  hero.  He  is  at  once  pious,  self- 
relying,  and  brave.  His  energies  expand  amidst  the  mighty  powers 
which  call  him  to  be  their  peer.  Serene  and  constant,  neither  exagger- 
ating nor  slighting  his  special  function,  assured  of  the  guidance  of  one 
sovereign  Will,  he  bears  the  cross,  he  wears  his  crown,  emulous  only  to 
discharge  the  duty  which  humanity  intrusts  to  his  fidelity,  and  aspiring 
to  be  a  pure  medium  of  divine  disinterestedness.  His  aim  is  to  be  made 
a  minister  of  Providence  in  his  own  time  and  land;  calmly  confiding, 
that  thus  he  will  be  each  day  regenerate,  and  that  the  future  will  wel- 
come him  to  ever-enlarging  usefulness  and  joy." — pp.  3-5. 

The  problem,  it  will  be  seen  from  this,  is  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  socialism,  or  to  determine  the  law  of  harmoni- 
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oiiB  co()pcration  between  the  (Jliristijin  ('lnin;Ii  and  Brxjial  rc- 
fdiin,  ''  tlio  two  extremes  of  man's  existence."  The  author 
sliould  liave  (leliiu'd  his  terms  in  the  outsc^t,  and  tohl  us  in 
what  sense  he  uses  tlie  words  Christidn^r/turch^  somdlj  '.nul 
Vffonn\  hut  let  tliat  pass;  we  shall  iind  iiis  dtdinition  of 
Bome  of  tlieiu  at  k^jist,  as  we  proceed.  Tlio  first  step  is  to 
fix  the  method  of  inquiry,  or  to  determine  the  point  of  chv 
parture.  This  the  author  fixes  in  realism,  as  distini^uislied, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  idealism,  and,  on  the  other,  from  em- 
piricism. ' 

But  wliat  is  tliis  realism  ?  We  really  wish  the  author  liad 
been  more  clear  and  ]M*ecise  in  his  definition.  lie  obviously 
does  not  mean  by  it  the  phik»sophical  doctrine  of  a  school 
well  known  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  for  that  school  as- 
serted the  reality  of  ideas,  which  he  denies,  since  he  distin- 
guishes realism  from  idealism.  The  real  as  distino-uished 
from  the  ideal  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  actual.  If  is 
realism,  then,  is  actualism  ;  and  that  it  is,  we  conclude  from 
the  fact  that  he  identifies  it,  not  with  pure  being,  but  with 
life^  "the  life  amid  wdiich  we  consciously  exist ;"  for  life  is 
pure  being  reduced  to  act, — or  being  actualized,  existing, 
and  performing  its  several  functions. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  starting  with  the  actual  as  our 
point  of  departure  ?  It  must  be  the  assumption  of  the  just- 
ness and  sufficiency  of  the  actual ;  for  if  we  declare  the  act- 
ual faulty  or  insufficient,  we  must  draw  either  upon  past 
experiments,  and  seek  to  complete  it  by  reproducing  what 
has  been,  or  upon  the  absolute  principles  of  idealism,  and 
seek  to  complete  it  by  embodying  new  ideas  in  acts, — both 
of  which  the  author  expressly  excludes.  But  if  the  actual 
is  just,  is  complete,  satisfactory,  what  need  of  reform,  social 
or  individual  ?  It  strikes  us  that  the  author  suppresses,  in 
the  very  beginning,  one  of  the  two  extremes  between  which 
he  was  to  find,  or  establish,  "  the  law  of  harmonious  coop- 
eration." 

According  to  the  author,  man  must  remain  below  the  ab- 
solute principles  of  idealism  and  above  the  partial  experi- 
ments of  empiricism, — that  is,  if  we  understand  it,  in  the 
actual, — or  lose  his  identity,  that  is,  cease  to  exist.  For, 
if  he  "  could  ascend  to  dwell  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth, 
he  would  be  reabsorbed  in  God,  and,  by  becoming  immers- 
ed in  the  flood  of  transient  circumstances,  he  loses  himself 
in  nature."  7?^absorb  is  to  absorb  again ;  for,  in  this  word, 
re  is  iterative,  not  simply  intensive.     Consequently,  the  au- 
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tlior  must  hold  tliat  man  was  originally  8rt)sorbed  in  God, 
and  has  been  evolved  from  him.  Evolution  denies  crea- 
tion. The  author,  therefore,  denies  the  creative  Deity,  and, 
therefore,  God  himself ;  for  the  radical  and  fundamental 
conception  of  God  is  that  of  creator,  since  we  recognize 
his  being  only  in  the  category  of  cause,  as  we  apprehend 
the  cause  in  the  effect.  Wliat,  then,  can  the  author  mean, 
Avhen  he  talks  of  God,  of  the  Divinity  ?  and  on  what  author- 
ity does  he  presume  to  deny  God,  and  the  fact  of  creation  ? 
Authority  is  as  necessary  to  enable  us  to  deny  as  to  affirm. 
Bv  absorption  in  God,  the  author  must  mean  the  loss  of 
identity ;  for  he  makes  it  the  opposite  extreme  from  losing 
ourselves  in  nature.  Hence,  the  saints  will  be  unable  to 
enjoy  the  beatific  vision, — for  in  that  they  are  supposed  to 
''  ascend  to  dwell  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth," — without 
losing  their  identity,  and  ceasing  to  exist.  Hence,  again, 
the  author  denies  even  tlie  possibility  of  the  immortality 
and  heaven  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  taught,  and 
which  all  Christians  hope  for.  On  what  authority  does  he 
do  this?  How  does  he  prove  that  man  cannot  dwell  at  the 
fountain-head  of  truth,  without  being  absorbed  in  it,  that 
is,  becoming  identically  it  ? 

Man's  "  appropriate  sphere  is  mediate,  between  the  infinite 
one,  and  the  finite  many."  Will  the  author  tell  us  what  that 
is  which  is  mediate  between  God  and  nature,  between  one 
and  many,  between  infinite  and  finite, — that  is,  which  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  otiier,  neither  infinite  nor  finite  ?  Is 
there  any  proportion  between  infinite  and  finite  %  If  not, 
as  there  is  not,  will  he  explain  to  us  how  something  can  be 
mediate  between  them,  below  the  one  and  above  the  other  ? 
AVe  had  supposed  that  all  which  is  not  infinite  is  finite, 
and  all  which  is  not  finite  is  infinite. 

Man  "grows  by  assimilating  into  " — we  should  say  to^  not 
into — "  his  own  person  inspiration  from  above  and  expe- 
rience from  beneath."  Does  this  mean  that  the  inspiration 
is  from  God,  and  the  experience  from  the  devil  %  Tliat 
would  be  no  forced  interpretation.  If  the  inspiration  is 
actually  received,  is  it  not  experience  ?  Why,  then,  may 
not  experience  be  from  above  as  well  as  from  beneath  ? 
Does  the  author  use  the  word  inspiration  in  its  ordinary 
theological  sense  ?  Then  he  teaches  that  all  men  are  divine- 
ly inspired.  But  what  proof  has  he  of  this?  How  can 
there  be  divine  inspiration,  if  God  is  not  ?  and  if  all  men  are 
divinely  inspired,  what  need  of  the  university — for  which. 
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AVti  hIijiII  H()(m  Rct^  tho  author  contends-  to  iriHtniot  thoin,  to 
nicdiatc  hy  int(*lli«j;('M(;o  hotvveen  llir  clmrcli  ami  the  Ktate, 
the  (liviiu^  clcinciit  iit  man  and  the  hiiniaii  (  It  he  iih(;s  the 
woi'd  in  a  diiriTcnl  sense,!)}'  what  ri;^ht(h)es  ht;  <lo  so,  with- 
out (U'linini^  (expressly  in  what  Hense  ^  Suppose  man  does 
j^row  hy  the  means  asserted, — how  are  we  to  know  whetlier 
h(^  1X''^>^^'''^  ijjood  or  l)ad,  unless  we  know  the;  (•]iara(;ter  of  the 
inspiration  and  experienee  which  he  assiniilat(;s  ^  l>y  what 
crittM-ion  determine  that  eharaeter?  *' J^y  reflection  on  ends 
t'ullilled,  lie  «^ains  capacity  for  larger  inij)ulses."  Why  on 
ends  fulfilled,  rather  than  on  ends  to  he  fullillcd  ?  And 
what  business  has  the  author  to  recur  to  ends  fullillcd,  since 
they  can  have  been  only  partial  experiments,  which  his 
realism  excludes?  What  sort  of  impulses  do  we  by  re  flec- 
tion ac<piire  a  ca})acity  for, — good  or  bad  ?  Are  we  render- 
ed ini])ulsive  by  reflection?  and  are  they,  who  reflect  the 
most,  the  most  impulsive  in  their  character?  Impulsive  ac- 
tions are  not  virtuous  actions ;  for  virtuous  actions  are  vol- 
untary, and  performed  with  foresight  of  the  end.  The 
more  subject  to  im])ulse  we  are,  the  less  of  virtue  we  have. 
Is  it  desirable  to  enlarge  our  impulses  and  diminish  our  vir- 
tues ?  * 

"  The  medium  by  wdiich love  and  beauty  are 

married,  and  made  fruitful,  is  wisdom."  What  sort  of  love 
and  beauty,  spiritual  or  sensual,  does  wisdom  unite  in  wed- 
lock? AVhat  children  are  born  to  the  wedded  pair?  What 
is  the  fruit  of  the  union  ?  Whence  comes  the  wisdom  which 
is  its  medium  ? 

"  We  move  and  have  our  being  amidst  a  divine  reality." 
The  author  evidently  means  here,  by  "  divine  reality,"  what 
he  has  just  called  "  the  life  amid  which  we  consciously  ex- 
ist." Is  the  life,  which  we  found  to  be  the  actual,  the  di- 
vine reality  ?  or  is  the  divine  reality  simply  actuality, — the 
actual  life  we  live, — the  actual  universe  ?  Which  is  the  au- 
thor's meaning  ?  If  the  former,  we  live  true  life,  life  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  reality ;  and  then  what  need  of  re- 
form ?  If  the  latter,  all  actuality  is  divine  reality  :  how, 
then,  is  reform  possible  ?  Who  ever  dreamed  of  reforming 
the  divine  reality  ? 

"  Whose  perfections  are  progressively  revealed  in  socie- 
ties, races,  and  heavens,  as  solar  systems  are  evolved  from 
parent-suns."  How  know  we  that  there  are  any  solar  sys- 
tems but  our  own?  or  if  there  are,  that  they  are  evolved 
from  suns  ?     How  know  we  that  our  earth,  for  instance,  has 
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been  evolved  from  our  sun  ?  Are  the  conjectures  of  cos- 
mogonists  and  astronomers  a  solid  basis  for  science  f  What 
is  the  author's  autliority  for  saying  that  societies,  races, 
heavens  are  evolved  from  the  Divinity,  instead  of  being 
created  by  him  ?  How  knows  he  that  the  divine  reality  is 
progressively  evolving  societies,  races,  heavens  ?  We  have 
great  respect  for  the  author,  but  we  cannot  believe  matters 
of  such  vast  moment  as  these  on  his  word  alone. 

"  In  proportion  to  our  full  communion  with  him" — God, 
the  divine  reality — "is  our  real  life."  Full  communion  with 
God,  with  divine  reality,  is  the  same  as  "to  dwell  at  the 
fountain-head  of  truth."  So  our  real  life  is  in  ceasino;  to 
live ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  attain  to  it,  we  lose  it,  by  los- 
ing our  identity  !  We  have  read  that  "  he  who  will  lose 
his  life  for  Christ's  sake  shall  iind  it ; "  but  we  do  not  rec- 
ollect having  before  read,  that  he  who  shall  find  his  real  life 
in  God  shall  lose  it.  Our  real  life  is,  we  agree,  in  full  com- 
munion with  God ;  bat  what  right  the  author  has  to  say 
this,  after  having  virtually  affirmed  that  such  communion 
would  be  the  loss  of  our  existence,  and  denied  its  possibili- 
ty by  virtually  denying  the  existence  of  God,  we  are  una- 
ble to  comprehend.     Of  contraries,  one  must  be  false. 

"We  live  well^  just  in  degree  as  we  conspire  with  our  age, 
our  nation,  our  neighbours,  to  embody  in  acts  the  ideas 
through  which  good  evermore  flows  in  to  reanimate  man- 
kind." Which  ideas  are  those  ?  and  what  right  has  the  au- 
thor to  recur  to  the  ideal  ?  The  plain  English  of  this  is, 
we  live  well,  when  we  conspire  with  our  age,  our  nation, 
and  our  neighbours,  to  do  good.  Is  the  well-living  in  the 
conspiring  or  striving  to  do  good,  or  in  conspiring  with  our 
age,  or  nation,  and  our  neighbours  ?  If  the  former,  the  au- 
thor merely  utters  a  truism ;  if  the  latter,  he  assumes  that 
our  age,  our  nation,  our  neighbours,  that  is,  all  men  actually 
living, — for  neighbours^  as  here  used,  must  be  taken  univer- 
sally,— are  right,  conspire  to  the  right  end,  and  live  well. 
If  so,  what  is  the  necessity  for  reform,  social  or  individual? 
All  are  right  as  they  are,  as  already  implied  in  your  realism  ; 
and  what  more  can  you  ask?  Surely,  you  would  not  reform 
right,  truth,  sanctity? 

"  But  the  realist,  who  recognizes  the  exact  order  of 
events."  Who  is  he  ?  Who,  less  than  omniscient,  can  rec- 
ognize the  exact  order  of  events,  or  even  that  there  is  an 
exact  order  of  events?  Who  is  able  to  say  that  the  order 
of  nature  has  never  been  or  never  can  be  interrupted  by 
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iniiacIoH, — iinraclcs,  \vlic;lli(  r  oL"  iin'rcy  or  ot*  ju(l;^m<;iit  f 
"  And  yet  lii'ars  liiiiiHcIf  hiiiiiimoimmI."  lU'wIiom?  On  wluit 
aiitliority '^  ''To  coopcraU'  wIlli  :iii  iiiiluMiiii:;  n-catiMii." 
To  do  what':?  How  can  one  ('oo|>i'i"al(',  with  creation,  if  then? 
is  no  creation  ^  11"  thi'ru  Ih  a  creation,  the  author's  doctrinu- 
of  evohition  is  falst^  IJut  to  (Mx'iperati;  with  an  unfoldin;^ 
creation  in  doini!^  what'^  In  uni'ohling  creation^  I>iit  to 
unfold  civation,  if  it  is  untohh')!,  is  the  part  of  the  ('reator, 
a  portion  of  his  woi'k  necessary  to  e(jniph'te  creation.  Is 
man  suninioned  to  aid  the  (Creator  to  create?  Or  BhuH  wo 
say  the  creation  develops  itself,  and  man  is  siinimoned  to 
take  his  share  in  the  work  of  deveiopiniMit  ?  Hut  self-de- 
velopment is  inconceivable,  and  certainly  inadmissihle  by 
the  realist,  who  excludes  the  ideal;  for  development  is  the 
actualization  of  the  ideal,  the  fulfilment  of  the  primitive 
type  or  idea.  The  development  necessarily  depends  on  the 
power  on  which  its  subject  itself  depends.  If  creation  de- 
pends on  God,  he  is  the  developer.  If  it  develops  itself, 
it  depends  on  itself,  that  is,  is  independent,  self-existent. 
But  an  independent,  self-existent  creation  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  God  is  independent,  self-existent,  and  therefore 
is,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  actus purissiinus^  and  incapable  of 
development.  ''Becomes  a  hero."  If  the  first  requisite 
is  insisted  on,  no  man  can  be  a  hero.  If  only  the  last, — 
since,  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  can  mean  only  cooperating 
with  the  actual  in  what  the  actual  is  actually  doing, — any 
man  can  be  a  hero  who  swims  with  the  current,  and  does 
not  resist  his  age,  country,  or  neighbours.  Cheap  heroism 
that ! 

"  Emulous  only  to  discharge  the  duty  which  humanity  in- 
trusts to  his  fidelity."  So  man  receives  his  duty  from  man, 
and  not  from  God  !  Man,  then,  is  the  subject  of  man !  Is 
this  what  Mr.  Channing  calls  Liberty?  "His  aim  is  to  be 
made  a  minister  of  Providence  in  his  own  time  and  land." 
Does  the  autlior  use  Providence  and  Humanity  as  converti- 
ble terms  \  If  not,  here  is  a  mistake.  The  man  is  the  min- 
ister of  him  to  whom  he  owes  his  duty, — from  whom  he  re- 
ceives his  ministry.  The  author,  then,  unless  for  him  God 
and  man  are  identical,  should  say,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  himself,  "his  aim  is  to  be  made  a  minister  of"  man 
"  in  his  own  time  and  land." 

But  we  pass  to  consider  "  Christendom,"  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  Discourse. 

Vol.  X-10 
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*'II.  Christendom. — Planted  firmly  on  this  ground  of  realism,  wc 
i\t  once  recognize  that  we  are  members  of  the  fraternity  of  nations  per- 
vaded by  one  spiritual  life,  which  is  so  rightly  called  Christendom.  Let 
liira  who  is  prompted,  from  the  basis  of  natural  science  or  of  arbitrary 
speculation,  to  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and  remould  modern  civilization 
after  his  own  image,  attempt  it.  The  race  will  gain  good,  alike  from  his 
truths  and  his  errors;  and  he  will  learn  self-forgetfulness  from  seeing 
how  easily  the  growing  Tree  of  Life  absorbs  into  its  mighty  trunk  the 
litter  of  his  theories  and  the  soil  of  his  good  sense.  The  realist  will 
strive  only  to  aid  the  development  of  Christendom,  by  blending  with  it 
his  best  life.  There  is  no  question  now  as  to  the  quality  or  mode  of  the 
peculiar  inspiration  which  makes  a  collective  unity  out  of  nations  so 
various  in  blood,  language,  tendency.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, to  acknowledge  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  has  been  the  fertilizing 
germ  of  the  institutions  and  manners,  of  the  literature,  philosophy,  and 
art,  of  the  worship  and  conscience,  of  our  progenitors;  enough  to  own, 
that  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Humanity,  manifested  through  Jesus,  is  yet 
vital, — elevating  the  mind  of  this  generation  to  an  ever  higher  thought 
of  that  image  of  God,  which  man,  collective  and  individual,  was  de- 
signed to  be,  and  prompting  classes  and  nations  to  brotherhood  by  an 
ever  warmer  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  mankind;  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  promise  of  a  Heaven  upon  Earth,  which  was  the  first  and 
last  word  of  Jesus,  is  in  time  to  be  realized,  by  the  inward  exaltation  of 
these  nations  to  a  piety  and  humanity  like  his  own,  and  an  extension  of 
their  refining  sway  over  the  entire  globe  through  the  instrumentality  of 
p^ace.  We  are  assured — are  we  not? — that  some  portion  of  a  Divine 
Chrism  anoints  us  to  the  work  of  redeeming  man  universal  from  brutal- 
it}--  by  the  miraculous  power  of  good-will.  Manifest  tokens  abound, 
that  providential  agency  impels  Christendom,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  sev- 
eral communities,  to  Integral  Culture  and  Unlimited  Diffusion  of  good. 
Shall  we  hesitate  with  grateful  reverence  to  give  ourselves  up  to  this 
heavenly  leading?" — pp.  5,  6. 

Christendom  is  here  rather  vaguely  defined  "  the  frater- 
nity of  nations,"  tliough  what  nations  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture. The  author's  realism,  we  here  see,  enables  him  to 
assert  that  the  life  these  nations  are  living  is  the  "  one  spir- 
itual life,"  and  of  course  the  true  life,  real  life,  the  life  they 
ought  to  live.  This  it  can  enable  him  to  do  only  on  the 
condition  that  it  accepts  as  right  and  jnst  all  actual  life.  All 
actual  life  is  right  and  just.  But  these  nations  live  an  ac- 
tual life.  Therefore,  their  life  is  right  and  just.  We  must 
take  life  here  in  the  concrete,  as  including  the  facts  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  life  ;  for  the  author's  realism,  we  have 
seen,  excludes  the  ideal,  and  therefore  the  abstract.     The 
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nutlior  (luMi  plants  liimsclf  liriiilv  on  (he-  actual  ri^ht  and 
jiislicc  of  llic  Nvholo  actual  lifo  of  his  fraternity  of  natioriH, 
and  n^ally  asserts  a  universal  optiinisin.  Whence,  then,  wo 
repeat,  the  necessity  of  n^forin'^  U  the  actual  is  ri;^lit  an(l 
just,  and  may,  as  tluMiuthor  evidently  rnaintains,  he  Uiki-u 
as  the  criterion  of  what  is  ri<^ht  and  just,  theref(;re  true  and 
^ood,  wo  cannot  understand  his  ceaseless  and  most  urgent 
demand  for  social  reform,  and  wo  wish  lie  would  explain 
it. 

"  The  race  will  f^^ain  good,  alike  from  his  trutlis  and  his 
errors."  AVhat  advantage,  then,  of  truth  over  error?  and 
wherefore  labor  to  correct  error  and  disseminate  truth? 
How  long  is  it  since  error  became  profitable  to  the  human 
race?  The  author  holds  that  "  to  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and 
remould  modern  civilization"  is  an  error,  is  uncalled  for, 
and  yet  he  says,  let  those  undertake  it  who  will  ;  and  al- 
though it  cannot  be  seriously  attempted,  as  everybody  knows, 
without  inlinite  confusion  and  disorder,  fierce  wars,  terrible 
crimes,  and  inconceivable  suffering,  it  will  be  only  a  useful 
experiment !  Modern  philanthropists  have  queer  hearts, 
and  can  contemplate  crime  and  misery  with  a  wonderfully 
serene  brow  and  marvellously  quiet  nerves. 

''  The  realist  will  strive  only  to  aid  the  developnent  of 
Christendom,  by  blending  with  it  his  best  life."  Here  the 
author  plainly  tells  us,  that  all  that  can  be  rightly  demanded 
is  development,  and  yet  he  demands  reform.  Reform  and 
development  are  not  the  same,  nor  are  they  compatible  one 
Avitli  the  other.  Development  preserves  the  primitive  type 
or  idea,  and  seeks  to  fulhl  or  actualize  it ;  reform  seeks  to 
restore  the  primitive  type,  which  has  been  lost,  or  to  im- 
press a  new  and  different  one.  It  YQ-forms,  and  necessarily 
presupposes  the  destruction  of  the  old  form  ;  for  the  materia 
formata  must  be  reduced  to  materia  informis  before  it  can 
receive  a  new  form  or  a  new  impression  of  the  primitive 
form,  since  there  is  no  intercommunication  of  sjpecies.  You 
must  melt  your  wax  anew,  before  you  can  give  it  a  new  im- 
pression of  your  old  seal,  or  an  impression  of  a  new  one.  If, 
then,  you  demand  reform,  you  oppose  development ;  if  you 
demand  development,  you  oppose  reform.  If  you  are  a  re- 
former, you  must  "  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and  remould  mod- 
-ern  civilization,"  and  your  place  is  with  those  who  you  say 
are  in  error ;  if  you  are  a  developmentist,  you  must  stand 
opposed  to  them,  and  your  success  must  be  their  defeat, 
and  their  success  must  be  your  defeat.     How,  then,  can  you 
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regard  their  movements  with  indifference, — say,  let  them  ga 
on, — and  pretend  that  the  race  will  gain  by  their  errors  as 
well  as  by  your  truths  ?  Have  you  really  no  opposition  to 
their  erroneous  method, — really  no  confidence  in  your  own 
true  method  ? 

We  are  not  indulging  in  mere  verbal  criticism.  Mr. 
Channing  and  his  friends  avowedly  demand  social  reform  ; 
and  it  is  evident  from  their  declamations  against  the  past, 
from  their  condemnation  of  the  whole  present,  and  tlieir 
untiring  efforts  to  substitute  a  new  order  of  society  for  the 
existing  one,  that,  when  they  say  reform,  they  mean  reform. 
Yet  when  they  philosophize,  when  they  undertake  to  de- 
fend their  movements,  and  fix  the  bases  of  their  operations, 
they  confound  reform  with  development,  and  assert  the  con- 
tinuous progressiveness  and  progress  of  man  and  society. 
But  their  logic  is  no  better  than  their  doctrine ;  for  it  re- 
futes itself.  If  there  has  been  the  progress  asserted,  if  man 
and  society  have  been  continually  growmg  better  and  better, 
reform  is  uncalled  for ;  if  reform  is  called  for,  the  doctrine 
of  progress  asserted  is  false,  and  the  progress  alleged  has 
never  taken  place. 

"  The  realist  will  strive  only  to  aid  the  development  of 
Christendom,  by  hlending  with  it  his  hest  lifeP  But  the 
life,  we  have  seen,  is  already  the  true  spiritual  life,  and  "  the 
fraternity  of  nations"  is  actually  all  we  can  ask.  What 
need,  then,  of  further  development?  They  live  the  true 
life  ;  what  more  can  you  ask  of  them  ?  And  by  what  right 
do  you,  a  realist,  planting  yourself  firmly  on  the  actual,  and 
excluding  the  absolute  principles  of  idealism,  go  to  the  ideal 
and  demand  its  actualization  %  And,  furthermore,  have  you 
considered  that  to  actualize  the  ideal  is  the  province  of  the 
actual  that  is  above  it,  and  not  of  tlie  actual  that  is  below  it  ? 
The  painter  is  above  his  picture,  whether  the  picture  in  his 
idea,  or  the  picture  on  his  canvas.  If  there  is  a  higher  ideal 
for  man  and  society  than  that  ah*eady  actualized,  it  is  God, 
not  we,  who  must  actualize  it.  No  man — as  we  often  say 
— can  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband. 

We  will  not  affect  not  to  understand  what  the  author 
means  by  blending  his  best  life  with  that  of  the  fraternity 
of  nations  ;  for  he  has  told  us  that  man  interchanges  his  real 
life  with  his  fellow-men, — which,  with  some  important 
qualifications,  we  accept.  But,  if  the  life  blended  is  not  bet- 
ter than  the  life  it  is  blended  with,  it  cannot  aid  the  develop- 
ment contended  for.     ^ly  life  must  be  better  than  the  act- 
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iial  lifi^  of  tlicsc  UMlioiis,  or  I  cannot  inipi'ovc  the  (jnality  of 
tlu'irs  hy  l)Ien(lin;^  mine  with  it.      Now  will  the;  antlior  tijjl 
us  wlicM'o  lu;  iTi'ts  a  lilV  IxKci-  than  the  adnal  life;  he  wJHhes 
to  (h'vcloj)  ^     W(i  know  \\v  has  sai<i  that  our  real  life;  is  jiist 
in  (lt'i:;r('(;  to  oni*   Inll    conminnion  with    tin;   divine   reality, 
and  'Mhis  life  we  interchani^c   with    fellow-men."      I>ut  his 
doctrine  is,  that  we  conminne  with  this  divine   reality  only 
in  its  evolntions.     This  reality  is  in  the  centre  of  our  rac^e, 
and  it  is,  if  not  only,  yet  principally,  with  (iod  in  man  that 
we  commune, — thi-ouijjh  the  divine  humanity  that  we  reach 
liini  and  receive  life  from  him.     That  this  is  his  doctrine, 
lie  will  not  deny.     (^)nse(]uently,  we  can   receive   no  more 
divine  life  than  is  in  the   life  of  the   race,  that  is,  than   the 
race  is  actually  liviiiL!:.     The  highest  degree  of  this  life  act- 
ualized— and   he  is  confined   by  his  own  principles  to  the 
actual — is  the  actual  life  of  Christendom,  or  "the  fraternity 
of  nations,''  of  which  we  are  assumed  to  be  members.  Kow 
we  demand  ho\v  the  i-ealist,  by  communion  with  this  life, 
which  is  for  him  the  divine  reality  itself,  can  get  a  life  bet- 
ter than  that  life  now  is?     If  he  can  get  no  better  life,  what 
aid  can  he  give  to  its  development  by  blending  with  it  his 
own  best  life  ?     Nemo  dat^  quod  non  hahet.     If  he  has  no 
better  life,  he  can  communicate  no  better  life.     If  he  can 
communicate  no  better  life,  he  cannot  improve  the  actual 
life  of  the  fraternity  of  nations. 

The  author  has  been  deceived  by  his  silent  assumption 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  all  symbolize  great  philo- 
sophic truths,  or  principles  of  the  natural  order.  We,  as 
members  of  the  church,  are  said  to  live  a  divine  life  by 
communion  with  the  church,  and  by  that  communion  only. 
This,  Mr.  Channing  supposes,  is  merely  a  symbolical  way  of 
expressing  a  great  natural  fact,  or  truth  of  philosophy.  The 
church  here  symbolizes  humanity  in  its  relations  to  God, 
and  life  by  communion  with  her  means,  when  translated, 
from  the  symbolical  language  of  faith  into  the  language  of 
science,  life  by  communion  with  God  in  man,  or  the  com- 
munion of  man  with  his  race.  When  it  is  said  the  Chris- 
tian derives  divine  life  from  God  through  association  with 
the  church,  the  scientific  meaning  is,  that  man  derives  di- 
vine life  from  God  through  association  with  humanity. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  association  as  the  mode  or  medium 
of  divine  life.  But  were  we  to  concede  all  this,  it  would 
xivail  the  author  nothing,  hecause  no  Christian  eve?'  dreams 
of  deriving  from  his  association  with  the  church  a  higher 
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life  than  that  which  she  has^  or  %ohich  she  herself  actually 
lives.  If  we  profess  to  derive  from  communion  witli  her  a 
supernatural  life,  it  is  because  we  believe  lier  to  be  actually 
living  a  supernatural  life.  Grant,  then,  the  symbolical 
character  of  the  church,  grant  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbol  given  is  the  true  one,  the  author  could  on  the 
strength  of  the  concession,  only  assert  that  by  communion 
with  our  race  we  can  derive  such  life  as  it  is  actually  living, 
that  is,  its  natural  life  ;  not  by  any  means  a  higher  life,  nor 
that  the  life  we  derive  from  it  can  react,  and  exalt  its  actual 
life. 

Here  is  the  mistake.  The  author  evidently  supposes  that 
by  communion  with  his  race  he  can  derive  a  life  above  tho 
actual  life  of  humanity,  and  that  he  can  react  on  humanity, 
blend  tliis  higher  life  with  hers,  and  thus  assist  her  in  act- 
ualizing a  higher  life  for  herself.  But  the  symbolism  on 
which  he  relies,  even  conceding  it,  does  not  bear  him  out. 
By  communion  with  the  church  we  receive  a  higher  than 
our  natural  life  ;  but  she  receives  no  life  from  us  in  return. 
We  receive  all  from  her,  we  return  her  nothing.  Hence 
she  remains  without  development.  The  life  she  lives  was 
as  perfect  at  first  as  it  is  now,  and  she  had  as  high  a  life  to 
impart  to  her  children  in  the  apostolic  age  as  she  has  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  She  is  susceptible  of  no  development 
from  the  recipients  of  her  life,  and  can  be  developed,  if  at 
all,  only  by  the  direct  and  supernatural  agency  of  her 
Founder.  So  if  she  symbolizes,  as  you  pretend,  the  natural 
communion  of  humanity,  you  must  concede,  that,  though  in- 
dividuals may  receive  from  humanity  through  that  com- 
munion such  life  as  humanity  has,  they  can  give  her  back 
no  life  in  exchange. 

We  beg  Mr.  Channing  to  meditate  this  point,  for,  to  use 
a  term  which  he  will  understand,  \i\Q  pivotal  in  his  system. 
He  evidently  supposes  that  the  divine  reality  actualizes  or 
perfects  itself  by  its  evolutions,  and  that  the  evolutions,  by 
a  sort  of  reaction,  perform  a  part  in  perfecting  the  evolver  \ 
which  is  to  suppose  that  the  effect  reacts  on  its  cause,  and 
develops  it.  But  this  is  very  bad  philosophy  ;  for  one  might 
as  well  say  the  efifect  produces  its  own  cause.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  supposition  that  lies  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  progress.  It  presupposes  a  mutual  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that  both,  by  this- 
action  and  reaction,  are  developed  and  enlarged.  The  in- 
dividual life  is  derived  from  humanity,  and  then  reacts  on 
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iuhI  (M»l;ir^('8  liiM'H,  which  ai^alri  rcaciH  on  and  (jiilar^cfl  IiIh  ; 
and  tliiiM  on  ad  injlnituin.  JIciico,  univcirsal  and  eternal 
pro<^rcsrt  irt  \\\v.  necessary  law  of  all  heini^s  and  of  all  being. 

^Ir.  diannini^  sneaks  of  *' tlio  idea  of  a  divino  hnnianity 
manifested  tliroui^n  Jesus,"  and  assumes  it  to  bo  yet  vifal  in 
'Mlie  fraternity  of  nations"  which  ho  calls  Christcndnm. 
Ihit  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  ideas  as  vitaly  that  is,  living^ 
Livini^  ideas  arc  ideas  actualized,  therefore  no  lon<^^er  ideas. 
By  the  idea  of  a  divine  humanity  manifested  throu^^h  Jesus, 
he  intends  us  to  understand  that  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation simply  symbolizes  the  divinity  of  humanity,  or  tho 
fact,  as  ho  holds  it,  that  humanity,  that  is,  man, — ^that  is, 
again,  human  nature, — is  divine.  Jjut  what  proof  has  he  that 
man  is  divine, — that  is,  that  the  human  and  divine  are  iden- 
tical? What  is  his  authority  for  asserting  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  implies  any  such  thing?  Who  made  him 
the  interpreter  of  the  Christian  mysteries?  Suppose  man 
even  to  be  divine,  whence  follows  it  that  that  is  the  sense  of 
the  mystery  ?  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as 
understood  by  Christians, — and  they  are,  unquestionably, 
the  proper  judges  of  what  it  is  that  they  believe, — is  the  re- 
verse of  what  Mr.  Channing  supposes ;  for  it  asserts  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  natures  in  our  Lord.  The  divine  nature 
is  not  mingled  with  or  absorbed  in  the  human,  nor  the  hu- 
man mingled  ^vitli  or  absorbed  in  the  divine  ;  and  he  only 
generalizes  the  doctrines  condemned  in  the  Eutychian  and 
monothelite  heresies.  He  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  set  forth 
his  doctrine  under  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  as  the  hidden  sense 
of  the  Christian  mysteries.  If  he  would  avail  himself  of 
Christian  authority,  he  must  accept  it  in  the  Christian  sense. 

Mr.  Channing  asserts  that  "  a  heaven  upon  earth  was  the 
first  and  last  word  of  Jesus."  Suppose  it  was  ;  what  then  ? 
Does  he  admit  the  authority  of  Jesus  ?  If  he  does,  he  should 
remember  that  Jesus  said,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you."  Yet  Mr.  Channing  considers  it  perfectly  practicable 
to  remove  all  poverty.  Jesus  said,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Yet  Mr.  Channing  is  busy 
with  schemes  for  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and 
for  making  all  men  rich.  Jesus  said,  "  Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  Mr.  Channing  says,  seek  these  things  first, 
and  then  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  will  follow. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  see  what  it  can  avail  Mr.  Channing, 
even  if  our  Lord  did  say  what  is  alleged. 
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"  A  heaven  upon  eartli  was  the  first  and  hist  word  of  Jesus.'' 
Ee  it  so.  Yet  never  did  Jesus  propose  a  heaven  upon  earth 
i\s  the  end  of  man.  It  was  not  on  the  earth,  and  in  time, 
that  he  went  to  prepare  mansions  in  his  Father's  house  for  his 
followers.  But  let  that  pass.  "  My  kingdom,"  he  said,  "  is 
not  of  this  world  ; "  and  therefore,  even  if  he  proposed  a 
heaven  on  earth,  he  proposed  not  a  heaven  of  the  earth,  or  a 
heaven  derived  from  the  world,  consisting  in  the  happiness 
■which  comes  from  it, — the  precise  order  of  happiness  Mr. 
Ohanning  and  his  friends  are  avowedly  laboring  to  secure  to 
all  men.  If  our  author  admits  the  authority  of  Jesus  at  all, 
lie  must  admit  it  throughout.  Our  Lord  either  was  what  he 
professed  to  be,  or  he  w\is  an  impostor.  If  an  impostor,  his 
authority  is  good  for  nothing  ;  if  what  he  professed  to  be,  his 
authority  is  sufficient  for  all  he  said,  and  we  are  then  bound 
to  believe  all  he  said,  for  he  was  God  himself.  The  practice 
which  our  socialists  have  of  referring  to  his  authority,  when 
it  suits  their  purpose,  and  taking  his  words  in  a  sense  of  their 
own, — a  sense  which  even  they  will  not  pretend  was  his 
sense,  but  at  most  only  what  would  have  been  his  sense,  if 
he  had  thought  like  them, — is  by  no  means  logical,  and  is 
utterly  unw^orthy  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Channing. 

"  Some  portion  of  a  Divine  Chrism  anoints  us  to  the  work 
of  redeeming  man  universal  from  brutality  by  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  good-will."  How  does  Mr.  Channing  recon- 
cile the  idea  of  redemjytion  with  his  doctrine  of  progress? 
A  moment  ag^o  we  had  presented  to  us  the  divine  humanity, 
and  Mr.  Channing,  as  is  evident  from  a  subsequent  part  of 
his  Discourse,  maintains  that  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  we 
commune  with  God  ;  now  we  have  this  same  humanity,  "  man 
universal,"  reduced  below  his  nature,  degraded  to  the  cate- 
gory of  brutes,  and  needing  redemption  from  brutality.  If 
man  universal  is  divine  and  progressive,  how  can  he  become 
brutalized,  and  in  need  of  redemption  ?  Need  we  tell  the 
author  that  the  idea  of  redemption  negatives  the  idea  of  prog- 
ress ?  Why,  again,  does  the  author  call  good-will  miracu- 
lous ?  Nothing  is  miraculous  that  is  natural.  Will  is  cer- 
tainly natural,  for  man  is  inconceivable  without  it.  Is  it  the 
good^  then,  that  is  wanting  in  human  nature,  and  that  can  be 
supplied  only  by  a  miracle  ?  If  man's  natnre  is  destitute  of 
good,  by  what  authority  do  you  call  him  divine,  or  speak  of 
"  divine  humanity  ?  "  Or  is  it  that  the  author  means  not 
that  good-will  itself  is  miraculous,  but  that  it  works  mira- 
cles, is  thaumaturgic  ?     J3ut  if  the  will  is  natural,  in  the 
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onlrr  (>r  iiiaii's  iialiiif,  Imw  cni  it  work  iiiIi'.icIch,  siiUM*  a 
inirjK^lo,  by  its  very  dcliuitioii,  is  iiii  cllcct,  j)ror|iic('(l  in  tjie  nat- 
ui;il  order  by  a  snpernatund  cuuhcj  ^  Will  Mr.  (!iia?niing 
m:niil;iiii  thiit  ii:itui';il  cnnRCK  can  produce  su  j)cri):itnral  cJlVctH'^ 
If  not,  why,  (hen,  \\v  ask  :i;j;ain,  docs  hi;  call  (lie  jxjwerol  "good- 
will niii-aculous '^  If  iniraculous,  it  is  more  than  liunian,  and 
the  (food  does  not  belon«j^  to  man,  and  then  can  be  his  only 
throui::h  a  sn])crnMturaI  mcdinin  of  coinmnnication.  lint 
Mr.  Channini:;  admits  no  such  ijicdiuni^  for  the  only  medium 
lie  admits  is  man,  or  luimanity. 

AVlien  Mr.  Cliannin*^  speaks  of  the  divine  c/tvisnt,  lie 
makes  allusion  to  the  Christian  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders. 
If  lie  takes  that  sacrament  in  the  sense  of  the  church,  even 
lie  himself  will  not  pretend  that  lie  lias  received  it;  if  lie 
takes  it  in  some  other  sense,  it  is  another  thini^,  and  does  not 
answer  to  that  sacrament  at  all.  His  notion,  that  the  sacra- 
ment symbolizes  a  great  natural  fact,  and  that  he  has  the  thing 
symbolized,  is  not  authorized,  for  the  sacrament  is  not  sym- 
bolical at  all.  It  is  either  an  empty  form,  a  vain  ceremony, 
or  it  is  a  divinely  instituted  medium  through  which  a  pecu- 
liar grace  is  really  and  snpernaturally  communicated  to  the 
recipient,  and  which  can,  in  hao  2)^'ovidentia^  be  communi- 
cated through  no  other  medium.  It  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing, 
just  as  the  authority  of  the  church  herself  is  all,  or  is  noth- 
ing^, or  -svorse  than  nothino^.  Mr.  Channinor  lias  no  Y\iA\t  to 
give  the  sacrament  of  orders  any  other  interpretation  than 
the  church  gives  it.  To  suppose  a  hidden  sense  to  the  sacra- 
ment, which  was  not  apprehended  by  the  church,  nay,  was 
denied  by  her,  yet  was  implied  in  wdiat  she  taught,  will  not 
be  allow\able,  if  you  accept,  and  can  avail  you  nothing,  if 
you  reject,  her  authority  ;  for  if  you  reject  her  authority, 
you  reject  it  for  what  she  teaches  implicitly  as  well  as  for 
wdiat  she  teaches  explicitly.  If  you  reject  her  authority, 
why  do  you  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  what  you  teach 
is  only  the  hidden  sense  of  her  teaching, — is  the  real 
sense  of  her  sacred  mysteries  ?  Suppose  it  to  be  so,  is 
that,  on  your  principles,  any  proof  that  it  is  true  ?  You  have, 
undoubtedly,  as  every  man  has,  the  right  from  Almighty 
God  to  engage,  mind,  heart,  soul,  and  body,  in  the  work  of 
redeeming  man,  universal  and  individual,  from  brutality. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.  But,  recollect  you,  only  by 
the  means,  and  in  the  way  and  manner,  which  he  who  gives 
jou  the  right  ordains  ;  for  it  is  never  lawful  to  do  good  by 
unlawful  means.     We  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
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The  end  does  not  justify  the  means, — a  principle  in  morals^ 
which  we  commend  to  tlie  serious  consideration  and  daily 
meditation  of  all  non-Catholics  in  general,  and  of  all  modern 
philanthropists  and  reformers  in  particular.  But  we  proceed 
to  the  author's  third  division. 

*'III.  The  Present  Period. — Now,  to  take  our  part  efladently  in 
the  special  work  allotted  to  Christendom  to-day,  we  need  to  form  a 
comprehensive  judgment  as  to  the  present  period  of  its  development. 
This  alone  will  give  us  conviction,  wisdom,  zeal.  We  must  not  trust  to 
the  piety  of  earlier  times  to  enliven  us,  or  to  the  opinions  of  even  the 
wisest  of  by-gone  ages  to  point  out  our  path.  Other  men  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  True  loyalty  is  to  perfect  what  they 
planned,  to  fulfil  and  more  than  fulfil  their  highest  longings.  A  brief 
historical  review  will  show  us  where  we  stand,  and  what  humanity  ex- 
pects of  us. 

"  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  rapid  survey  which  we  must 
take  of  the  development  of  Christendom,  let  us  define  three  terms  which 
will  frequently  recur  in  the  subsequent  remarks.  These  terms  are,  TiiE 
Church,  The  University,  The  State. 

"  Every  man,  every  community,  every  nation,  humanity  as  a  whole, 
is  constituted  of  three  elements,  which  may  be  variously  designated  as 
love,  truth,  power, — or  affection,  intellect,  energy,  &c.  These  elements 
stand  related  as  inmost,  mediate,  outmost ;  and  mutually  influence  each 
other  as  motive,  means,  and  end.  Once  again,  by  their  instrumentality, 
communion  is  maintained  with  God,  with  spirits,  with  nature;  so  that 
they  may  with  propriety  be  named  the  divine,  the  spiritual,  the  natural 
elements. 

"The  Church  is  the  Divine  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  will.  Open- 
ing from  the  central  spring  of  feeling, — Love,  one  and  universal, -- 
through  which  the  inspiration  of  God  for  ever  flows  in,  it  widens  into- 
the  four  grand  human itary  affections  by  which  man  is  made  one  with 
his  kind.  These  are  Friendship,  Conjugal  Love,  the  Family  Sentiment, 
Honor. 

"  The  State  is  the  natural  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  use.  Com- 
mencing from  the  supply  of  the  lowest  necessities  of  sensitive  creatures, 
— food,  clothing,  shelter, — it  aspires  to  form  substantial  conditions  of 
comfort,  refinement,  and  beauty,  whereon  the  social  affections  may  find 
materials  of  growth  and  symbolic  manifestation,  and  whence  happiness 
may  raise  the  religious  affection  in  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  good. 

"  The  University  is  the  spiritual  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  wis- 
dom. Its  function  is  harmonious  distribution, — law, — order.  It  is  the 
bond  of  reconciliation,  the  mediator  between  the  Church  and  State.  It 
determines  the  relations  which  should  interlink  the  different  department* 
of  existence,  it  reveals  the  method  of  a  truly  human  life. 

"  From  these  definitions  it  is  obvious  that  the  church  and  state  are  tO' 
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each  other  jvm  .sjiiril  and  Imd)-,  and  llmt  the  univrrHily  .scrvcH  i\h ronr\vcl\nf^ 
soul.  Tho  (•lunch  i»:ivt'.s  iusi)irafioiiM,  which  Iho  UMlvcrHJly  tmtislafcs 
into  idcaM.  that  tho  slate  may  embody  them  In  decdH.  A^niin,  from  ilnr 
want  or  wealth,  tho  success  or  failure,  of  tin;  state,  tlic  university  re 
ceivca  lessons,  and  thence  deduces  forms  of  law,  which  it  presentw  to  the 
church,  that  it  may  animate  them  with  moral  life.  In  every  man,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  these  three  elements  exist  with  difTerent  deg^reca 
of  vitality;  and  sanity,  integrity,  blessedness,  depend  upon  their  equilib- 
rium and  harmonious  action." — pp.  0-8. 

Tliesc  three  constituent  el(Mneiits  "  .stand  related  asinnio.st, 
mediate,  outmost ;  and  mutually  inllucnce  eacli  other  as  mo- 
tive, means,  and  end."  Tlie  inmost,  love,  supplies  the  mo- 
tive, truth  or  intellect  furnishes  the  means,  power  or  energy 
is  the  end.  Here  we  observe  that  these  are  all  three  con- 
stituent elements  of  man,  humanity,  and  therefore  man  has 
his  motive,  means,  and  end  in  liimself  !  This  is  very  con- 
venient, and  saves  him  from  the  necessity  of  cooing  out  of 
himself.  Why,  then,  does  the  author  insist  on  association, 
assert  the  solidarity  oi  the  race,  and  tell  us  man  "  lives  by  re- 
ceiving and  diffusing  life," — that  is,  receiving  life  from,  and 
imparRng  it  to,  other  men  ?  Love,  or  the  inmost,  is  the  mo- 
tive, the  outmost  is  the  end.  But  love,  or  the  inmost,  is, 
again,  the  divine  element,  or  God,  in  man.  The  end  we  are 
to  seek,  then,  since  it  is  the  outmost,  is  the  end  furthest  re- 
moved from  God.  We  are  continuously  progressive  ;  prog- 
ress consists  in  going  towards  our  end.  Consequently,  we 
are  continually  removing  further  and  further  from  God,  and 
our  progress  is  in  proportion  to  the  distance  we  remove  from 
him.  Is  this  the  reason  why  modern  society  is  asserted  to- 
have  made  such  remarkable  progress,  and  why  our  own  age 
is  supposed  to  have  so  far  outstripped  all  its  predecessors  ? 

"  By  their  instrumentality  communion  is  maintained  with 
God,  with  spirits,  with  nature."  A  moment  ago,  these  three 
elements  were  presented  as  motive,  means,  and  end ;  now 
they  are  all  three  presented  as  means.  But  as  means  to  what 
end  ?  By  love  we  commune  with  God,  by  intelligence  with 
spirits,  by  power  or  energy  with  nature.  Love  is  the  motive 
power,  intellect  is  the  means,  power  the  end  ;  that  is,  love 
moves  us,  intelligence  enables  us,  to  exercise  power  over  na- 
ture. So  man  is  constituted,  and  is  bound  to  exert  himself, 
to  acquire  power  over  nature,  or  the  outward  !  But  the  in- 
tellect is  mediate  between  the  two,  and  simply  furnishes  the 
means.  So  the  motive  and  the  end  are  both  blind,  and  the 
man  acts  from  darkness  to  darkness, — which  we  doubt  not  is 
the  case  with  our  modern  socialists. 
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We  commune  with  God,  according  to  the  author,  by  love  ; 
that  is,  God  is  the  object  of  love,  as  spirits  of  intellect,  na- 
ture of  power ;  whence  we  conclude  that  God  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  though  we  may 
love  God,  w^e  do  not  know  or  intellectually  apprehend  him. 
If  we  could  intellectually  apprehend  him,  we  could  commune 
with  him  intellectually,  and  intellect  would  be  as  rightfully 
termed  divine,  on  the  author's  own  principles,  as  the  eleipent 
-of  love  itself.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  commune  with  God 
by  love  without  communing  with  him  by  intellect  ?  To 
commune  with  God  by  love  must  imply  loving  him  as  well 
.as  receiving  love  from  him, — unless  the  author  uses  language 
in  a  non-natural  sense,  like  the  Puseyites.  But  can  we  love 
what  we  do  not  intellectually  apprehend  ?  Can  love  act  be- 
fore the  intellect  acts  and  presents  the  object  to  be  loved  ? 
Has  Mr.  Channing  forgotten  his  philosophy  ? 

Is  the  author  correct  in  making  the  motive  proceed  from 
love,  that  is,  will,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  it?  Motive, 
if  we  understand  it,  is  supplied  by  intellect,  and  is  that 
which  moves  the  will  to  act.  It  is  the  ground  or  reason 
of  the  act.  The  author  identifies  love  and  will,  to  which 
we  do  not  object ;  but  we  never  before  heard  will  and 
motive  identified.  We  have  always  supposed  that  the 
power  to  act  and  the  Tnotive  to  act  were  very  distinguishable, 
— as  much  so  as  the  belief  of  a  proposition  and  the  reason 
or  evidence  for  believing  it.  Will,  we  have  alwaj^s  been 
taught,  is  the  power  or  faculty  which  we  possess  of  acting 
from  rational  motives,  or  motives  presented  by  intelligence, 
and  hence  of  acting  freely,  without  physical  compulsion, — 
in  which  respect  the  action  of  will  is  distinguished  from 
physical  action,  as  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  the  lightning 
rending  the  oak.  The  action  of  will  is  for  an  end, — p7'02)- 
ter  finem  I  physical  action,  or  even  instinctive  action,  is 
simply  to  an  end, — adfinem.  The  reason  presents  the  end 
and  the  motive  for  seeking  it,  and  the  will  chooses  or  re- 
jects it,  determines  to  gain  or  not  to  gain  it.  Mr.  Chan- 
ning, therefore,  cannot  be  correct  in  making  the  will  the 
motive.  By  doing  so,  he  destroys  the  essential  character  of 
will,  and  reduces  all  human  activity  to  simple  impulsive  or 
instinctive  activity.  Indeed,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Channing's  school  to  place  instinctive  action,  which  they 
call  spontaneity,  above  will  or  voluntary  action.  But  is  Mr. 
-Channing  aware,  that,  in  doing  this,  in  reducing  will  to 
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instinct,  lie  is  (li'struyliii^  the  vvvy  (MUKlitiuii  of  all  moral 
action,  of  all  otliics,  of  all  merit  or  dciinerit,  jr'  I  placin/j^  the 
gomliiosK  of  ;i  man  in  the  Hiuno  Ciatcgory  with  the  t^oodncKfl 
of  thc^  <loi^,  the  lioi'sc,  or  the  pi.UT  ^  n'  Ik;  is,  wo  uhk  liini  if 
ho  ex|)i'cls  to  roforFii  society,  and  to  realize  an  earthly  para- 
dise, hy  denying  all  moial  distinctions,  all  inorul  ac.'connt- 
ahility,  that  is,  by  strikini;  out  the  whole  moral  order 'if  Can 
it  he  that  Fourierism  has  entirely  obliterated  that  line  moral 
sense,  that  rare  conscientiousness,  that  intense,  almost  UKjr- 
bid,  feelinp^  of  accountability,  which  we  so  admired-  and 
loved  and  reverenced  years  a^o  in  our  young  friend,  and 
which  macU^  him  so  (h^ir  to  us,  and  to  all  who  knew  how  to 
appreciate  him  'i 

''The  church  is  the  divine  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of 
will."  The  church,  then,  is  in  man,  a  constituent  element 
of  man's  nature ;  then  not  an  outward  institution,  a  visible 
ort^anizatiou,  or  congre^'ation.  As  it  is  restricted  to  the 
sphere  of  will,  it  can  liavo  no  authority  to  teach  or  to 
govern,  and  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  faith,  morals,  or 
discipline.  These  belong  respectively  to  the  university  and 
the  state.  Have  we  here  the  Christian  conception  ?  Is 
such  a  church  the  Christian  church  ?  Does  it  bear  any 
analogy  to  any  thing  called  the  church  in  any  speech  or 
tongue  of  men  ?  Assuredly  not.  By  Avhat  right,  then, 
does  Mr.  Channino:  call  it  the  church  ?  He  is  an  honest 
man  and  a  brave,  and  therefore  cannot  wish  to  make  people 
believe  that  he  holds  to  what  he  does  not,  or  does  not  hold 
what  he  does.  How  can  he  justify  himself  in  using  a  com- 
mon and  well-known  term  in  a  sense  purely  arbitrary,  and 
unauthorized  by  any  analogy  in  the  ordinary  sense  ?  Lan- 
guage is  not  lias  or  ours ;  it  is  common  property,  and  not  even 
socialists  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  appropriate  it  as 
private  property, — communists  as  many  of  them  are. 

"  Opening  from  the  central  spring  of  feeling, — Love, 
one  and  universal, — through  which  the  inspiration  of  God 
forever  flows  in, it  [the  church,  love,  the  divine  element  in 
man]  widens  into  the  four  grand  humanitary  affections  by 
which  man  is  made  one  with  his  kind."  Here  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  divine  element  is  identified  with  love, 
one  and  universal.  This  love,  one  and  universal,  we  take 
it,  is  what  the  author  means  by  God,  or  the  divin-e  being 
himself.  So  God,  at  least  in  his  essence,  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  man,  that  is,  of  human  nature  I  We 
do  not  understand  this,  or,  if  we  do,  we  have  eome  difficulty 
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in  accepting  it.  We  are  made  after  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  and  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in 
liim,  but  not  as  God.  If  this  is  the  author's  meaning,  why 
does  he  make  the  divinity  merely  one  of  the  three  constitu- 
ent elements  of  man  ?  In  this  sense,  he  constitutes  our 
whole  being,  is  the  being  of  our  being,  under  the  aspects  of 
intellect  and  power  or  energy,  as  under  that  of  love.  But  if 
he  means  something  else,  vmat  can  he  mean,  but  that  man, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  love,  or  loves,  is  God,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects is  to  be  distinguished  from  God,  so  that  man  is  at 
once  man,  a  creature,  and  God,  the  Creator?  Is  this  his 
meaning,  and  what  he  means  by  "  divine  humanity,"  that  is, 
a  humanity  constituted  by  a  blending  or  confusion  of  the 
human  and  divine  natures  ?  By  restricting  the  divine  to  a 
single  element,  and  asserting  two  elements  not  divine,  he 
recognizes  a  proper  human  nature  as  distinct  from  God,  at 
least  an  imperfect  or  inchoate  human  nature  ;  and  by  mak- 
ing the  other  element,  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
identically  God,  he  compounds  man  of  both  natures,  and  re- 
gards the  human,  on  one  side,  as  the  complement  of  the 
divine,  and  the  divine,  on  the  other,  as  the  complement  of 
the  human.  This  is  the  only  meaning  we  can  extract  from 
his  several  statements.  If  this  is  his  meaning,  it  has  all  the 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  the  Spinozists  allege  lie 
in  the  way  of  creation  from  notliing,  and  all  the  unanswer- 
able objections  to  which  pantheism  is  itself  exposed.  Mr. 
Channing  seems  to  have  devised  it  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harmonizing  the  conception  of  a  creative  Deity,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  tlie  patheistic  conception  on  the  other  ; 
the  assertion  of  created  beings  distinct  from  God,  with  the 
assertion  that  all  is  God,  and  nothing  can  be  distinguislitd 
from  him, — two  assertions,  which,  being  eternally  irreconcil- 
able, can  give  birth  only  to  a  monstrous  syncretism. 

If  the  author  had  given  man  complete  as  man,  having 
his  being  in  God,  yet  distinct  from  God,  as  the  effect  from 
the  cause,  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  and  merely  sup- 
posed, over  and  above,  a  supernaturally  divine  element 
operative  in  him,  we  could  easily  have  understood  and  ac- 
cepted his  view.  If  he  had,  then,  defined  the  church  to  be 
the  divinelv  constituted  medium  through  which  this  divine 
element,  or  divine  life,  is  communicated  to  man  and  kept 
alive  and  active  in  him,  we  should  have  recognized  with 
pleasure  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  have  had  little  fault  to 
find  with  his  fundamental  principle.     And,  after  all,  this  is 
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prt'cistily  tlu3  doctriiic  wliicli  In;  ihmmIs,  jiimI  to  which  lio 
iimst  coinu  ill  order  to  moot  tlio  (loniJiiidfi  of  hiHown  HyHtoia. 
Hut  this  is  not  his  nioanin*^,  as  is  ovichiiit  from  the  faot  that 
this  diviiHM^hMiKMit  itself  only  "  vvl(h'iis  into  the  Jiumdvi- 
iartj  nlTt'ctioiis,  fri('iidsln[),  conjiii^al  hn'o,  tlio  family  sonti- 
nu^nt,  honor."  With  all  his  inllux  of  the  divinity,  thoro- 
fore,  ho  doos  not  elcvato  our  lifo  abovo  tho  human.  Kvi- 
dontly,  thou,  tho  divinity  ho  nM-oirnizos  in  man  is  the  divin- 
ity in  our  naturo,  not  tho  Divinity  ahovo  it. 

Takini;  our  author's  definition  of  the  church,  what  is  his 
])roblom  8  "  The  Christian  church  and  social  reform,"  he 
wiys,  are  "  the  two  extremes  of  man's  existence,"  and  "  the 
law  of  harmonious  cooperation  between  them  is  the  thought 
which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened  minds."  But  the 
Christian  church  is  love,  one  of  the  three  constituent  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  in  its  expansion  gives  us  the 
humanitary  all'octions  of  friendship,  conjugal  love,  family 
sentiment,  and  honor.  Here  is  one  extreme.  The  other  is 
social  reform.  What  means  a  law  of  harmonious  cooper- 
ation between  theni'^  Is  it  the  reconciliation  of  social  re- 
form with  friendship  and  honor,  marriage,  parental  and 
filial  love  and  duty  ?  that  is,  to  show  how  social  reform  can 
be  carried  on  without  wounding  these?  That  is  a  problem, 
indeed,  but  hardly  Mr.  Channing's.  Is  it  by  social  reform 
to  provide  freer  and  fuller  scope  for  these  humanitary 
affections?  No;  for  that  would  make  them  the  end,  and 
they  are  the  inmost,  and  not  the  end,  since,  as  the  author 
expressly  tells  us,  the  outmost,  the  other  extreme,  is  the 
end. 

The  author  says  the  church  is  love,  opening  from  the  cen- 
tral feeling,  love,  one  and  universal ;  and  that  the  church  is 
one  extreme,  and  social  reform  the  other.  The  other  ex- 
treme from  love  is  hatred.  If,  tlien,  the  church  opens  from 
love,  social  reform  must  open  from  hatred.  The  law  of 
harmonious  cooperation  between  love  and  hatred  must,  then, 
be  "  the  thought  which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened 
minds."  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  that  thought  when  it 
has  fairly  shaped  itself. 

"  It  [the  state]  aspires  to  form  substantial  conditions  of 
<5omfort,  refinement,  and  beauty,  whereon  the  social  affec- 
tions may  find  materials  of  growth  and  symbolic  manifesta- 
tion, and  whence  happiness  may  raise  the  religious  affection 
in  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  good."  There  is  much 
here  not  easily  reconcilable  with  some  other  tilings  which 
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have  been  said,  but  we  let  it  pass,  for  we  are  growing  some- 
wliat  weary.  We  remark  simply  that  the  author  makes  the 
happiness  derived  from  the  world,  from  nature,  represented 
by  the  state,  the  condition  of  religious  activity.  Happiness 
produces  religion.  Men  ai-e  devout  in  proportion  as  they 
are  tilled  with  this  world's  goods,  and  "their  eyes  stand  out 
with  fatness  "!  This  is  evidently  a  new  discovery  ;  at  least,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  our 
Lord.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  happiness  from 
religion,  not  religion  from  happiness.  So  far  as  we  have 
observed,  prosperity  is  a  far  greater  enemy  to  religion  than 
adversity  ;  and  the  poor  and  suffering,  the  wronged  and 
afflicted,  we  have  generally  found  more  ready  to  raise  their 
hearts  in  devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  than  those  who  want 
for  nothing,  and  "  have  more  than  heart  can  wish." 

"  It  [the  university]  determines  the  relations  which  should 
interlink  the  different  departments  of  existence  ;  it  reveals- 
the  method  of  a  truly  human  life."  But  what  guaranties 
the  university?  On  one  side  you  have  a  blind  churchy 
throTigh  which  streams  of  generous  and  noble  feelings  are 
pouring  themselves  in,  and  on  the  other  the  state,  equally 
blind,  wielding  the  whole  might  of  physical  power ;  between 
these  two  blind  forces  you  place  the  university,  and  make 
the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  one  and  the  wisdom  and  utility 
of  the  other  depend  on  it  alone.  It  is  under  no  regimen, 
subject  to  no  law,  has  no  divine  revelations,  and,  even  on 
your  own  principles,  no  divine  guidance.  Whence  is  it  to 
derive  its  own  light,  and  what  surety  have  you  that  it  will 
not  be  made  the  tool  of  blind  zeal,  or  of  equally  blind  sensu- 
ality, and,  in  either  case,  precipitate  you  into  the  bottomless 
pit  of  error  and  corruption  ? 

"  The  church  gives  inspirations,  which  the  university  trans- 
lates into  ideas,  that  the  state  may  embody  them  in  deeds." 
These  inspirations  are  blind  sentimental  impulses ;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  What  certainty  is  there  that  the  univer- 
sity, which  is  uninspired, — which  has,  at  best,  only  simple 
human  intelligence, — will  render  them  faithfully,  and  form 
them  into  sane  ideas?  Is  human  intelligence  infallible? 
has  it  never  been  known  to  err  ?  Again,  what  certainty  is 
there,  that,  even  in  case  it  should  faithfully  render  the  in- 
spirations, the  state  will  properly  embody  them?  The  state 
represents  the  physical  element,  what  modern  psychologists 
call  sensibility,  or  the  principle  of  sensation,  as  distinguished 
from  intellection  and  volition.     It  will  be  pushed  by  a  con- 
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trarv  f^v\  of  iinpulm^H,  those  of  the  senses  ;  aii<l  wliy  may  it 
not  yield  !•>  iIicho,  insteud  of  l;iI)oi-iii;(  to  (Miihody  in  deed* 
the  i(h'as  the  university  li'anslatcs  froni  (he  sentimental 
impulses^  Doc's  it  never  happen  in  actual  life  that  both 
understandini;"  and  will  an;  le(l  captive;  by  the;  Hons(;H  ^  May 
it  not,  then,  happen,  as  it,  has  oflcn  happene(l,  an<i,  indeed, 
Ikus  heconu;  a  characteristic  of  most  modern  states,  that  t he- 
state  will  lead  captive  the  church  and  the  university,  and 
tluis  establish  tlu;  absolute  despotism  (jf  the  s(;nses  over  both 
tlK)u«j;ht  and  conscienco  ?  Mr.  Channin*;  himself  tclJs  n* 
tliat  "sanity,  int(\ixi*ity,  blessedness,  depcMid  uj)on  thit  e<|ui- 
librium  of  the  three  elements,  and  their  harmonicjus  action." 
What  is  the  i^uaranty  of  that  equilibrium  !?  It  lias  In-en  dis- 
turbed, and  the  author  makes  the  evils  of  Christendom  in 
the  niedii\}val  ages  flow^  from  the  predominance  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  the  divine  element  in  man,  that  is,  from 
the  fact  that  man  and  society  were  too  religious,  too  full  of 
God,  too  subject  to  divine  inspiration.  May  not  men  run 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  come  to  have  too  little  of  God, 
and  too  much  of  the  senses,  to  answer  to  ^Ir.  Channing's 
hcau  ideal  f  We  grant  that  he  is  disposed  to  "  give  tlie 
devil  his  due,"  and  even  to  treat  him  generously  ;  but  we 
do  not  understand  that  he  wishes  to  give  him  exclusive 
dominion.  What  guaranty  has  he,  that,  in  the  struggle  not 
to  have  too  nuicli  of  God,  we  may  not  get  quite  too  much 
of  the  devil  ? 

But  these  three  elements,  the  church,  the  state,  the  univ^er- 
sity,  are,  in  each  man,  constitutive  of  his  nature.  !N^ow^,  as 
they  exist  in  man,  they  are  harmonized,  are  in  equilibrium, 
or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  pray  tell  us  how  they  can  be 
otherwise  in  their  manifestations  ?  If  not,  pray  tell  us  how, 
without  something  superior  to  them,  you  can  contrive  to 
reduce  their  manifestations  to  harmony  ?  You  tell  us,  here 
is  the  church,  as  an  element  of  human  nature,  pouring  in  a 
perennial  stream  of  inspirations ;  here  is  the  university  to 
translate  tliem  into  ideas';  and  here  is  the  state  to  embodv 
them  in  deeds.  All  admirable,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  too 
much  or  too  little.  Suppose  them  to  be  enough  they  are 
too  much,  for  then  no  disruption  of  harmony  could  ever 
have  occurred  ;  and  we  know,  and  you  admit,  the  equilibrium, 
the  harmony,  has  been  and  may  be  disturbed.  If  they  are 
not  psychologically  in  equilibrium,  they  cannot  be  in  equi- 
librium in  their  manifestations,  and  are  too  little  for  your 
purpose.     You  cannot  have  in  the  effect  what  you  have  not 
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ill  the  cause,  and  the  effect  cannot  react  on  its  cause,  an(> 
develop,  perfect,  or  complete  its  causality,  as  we  have  alreadv 
shown,  and  as  is  evident  of  itself. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  fair  to  the  author  to  say,  that,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  university,  as  con- 
stituent elements  of  human  nature,  he  probably  means  only 
that  they  are  the  products,  or  outward  expressions,  of  those 
elements.  He  recognizes  in  man  three  elements,  which  h*; 
calls  love,  intellect,  power,  but  which  we  may  name,  more 
intelligibly,  sentiment,  intellect,  sensibility,  or  the  principle 
of  sensation.  Out  of  sentiment  springs  the  church  ;  out  of 
sensibility,  or  sensation,  the  state  ;  and  out  of  intellect  the 
university,  the  mediator  between  the  other  two.  He  does- 
not  wish  these  three  institutions  to  be  separated,  to  exist  as 
separate  or  distinct  organizations,  but  wishes  them  to  be  ail 
harmoniously  blended  in  one  association,  which  shall  be  at 
once  and  indissolubly  church-state-university, — sentiinent- 
sensation-connaissance^  in  the  language  of  Pierre  Leroux. 
But  as  all  proceeds  from  man,  and  is  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  inward,  there  can  be  nothing  in  such, 
association  not  previously  in  man  himself.  But  since  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  elements  expressed  do  not  exist  in  man 
in  harmony,  in  equilibrium,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  there 
cannot  be  the  harmony,  the  equilibrium,  between  the  three 
constituent  elements  of  the  association,  which  is  desired  or 
contemplated. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  Some  method  must  be  devised  by 
which  tiie  harmony  or  equilibrium  may  be  restored  or  estab 
lished  in  the  interior  of  man.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  One 
class  of  socialists  boldly  assert  the  natura  integra^  which 
Christians  believe  was  lost  together  with  original  justice  by 
the  fall ;  that  is,  they  deny  that  there  is  any  want  of  har- 
mony or  equilibrium  in  the  interior  of  man,  and  maintain 
that  all  the  elements  or  forces  of  man's  nature  are,  interiorly 
considered,  nicely  balanced  and  properly  adjusted.  The 
apparent  disorder  does  not  originate  from  within,  but  pro- 
ceeds from  obstructions  without,  in  the  outmost,  which  pre- 
vent the  inmost  from  acting  itself  out  according  to  its  own 
laws.  Remove,  then,  obstructions  raised  by  ignorance  or 
craft,  and  all  will  proceed  harmoniously. 

But  Mr.  Channing  cannot  take  this  view,  because  he  sees 
that  it  is  false,  knows  that  the  interior  harmony  asserted  is 
a  dream,  and  no  reality  ;  and  because  he  begins  by  assuming 
that  all  action  is  from  within  outward,  and  that  the  without 
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ifl  only  tho  ovolution  of  llu?  mitliin.  'V\\U  is  clc.ir  from  IiIh 
<loliiiiti()iiri  whi(!li  wo  have  ((UoLlmI,  uikI  Iroiii  liirt  wliolu  h^h- 
tom  of  [)liil()S()i>liy,  vvhicli  HiippoHos  tho  univcrso  itwilf  to  be 
only  tlio  cvohition  of  the  I)ivinity  in  pro/^n^KHive  series. 
Since,  then,  t.hei-e  is  nn(hMiial)l(;  disorder  and  disproportion 
out  of  man,  he  must  admit  disorder  and  disproportion  in 
man.  lleneo  lie  says,  "In  every  man,  individual  and  col- 
lective, these  three  elements  exist  with  different  decrees  of 
vitality;  and  sanity,  intei!:rity,  ])les9e(lnes8,  depend  upon 
their  e(]uilibrium  and  harmonious  action." 

To  restore,  establish,  or  maintain  this  equilibrium,  which 
is  wanting  even  in  the  interior  of  man,  there  are  only  two 
methods  within  the  reach  of  those  who  reject  the  super- 
natural. One,  to  organize  the  outward  ;  but  that  will  not 
do,  because  it  will  bo  only  the  image  of  the  inward.  The 
other  is  to  draw  upon  the  interior  itself  ;  but  that  will  not 
do,  because  from  man's  interior  you  can  get  only  hJs  interior, 
and  that  is  disordered  and  out  of  proportion.  Then  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  look  beyond  man's  actual  nature,  as 
we  say, — beyond  man's  actual  interior  life,  as  Mr.  Channing 
says, — to  God,  who  is  harmony  itself,  and  an  inexhaustii)le 
supply  of  harmonious  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of  com- 
munion with  God,  religion,  which  Mr.  Channing  feels,  and 
strongly  asserts.  In  this  he  is  more  clear-sightDd  than  most 
of  his  associates,  and  here  we  recognize  the  action  of  his 
religiosity. 

But  how  to  establish  this  communion,  by  means  of  which 
we  may  obtain  from  God  this  higher  life,  is  now  the  problem. 
It  is  a  difficult  one  for  Mr.  Channing,  because  he  feels  that 
he  must  confine  himself  to  a  natural  communion,  or,  to  be 
more  strictly  exact,  to  a  natural  nnediuin  of  communion. 
He  thinks,  however,  tliat  he  has  a  natural  medium  of  super- 
natural communion,  and  therefore  of  supernatural  life.  The 
church  is  the  outward  expression  of  inward  sentiment,  that 
is,  the  sentiment  of  love.  This  sentiment,  he  assumes,  is 
the  medium  throiioch  which  we  commune  with  God,  or 
through  which  his  inspirations  flow  in  to  reanimate  us.  But 
this  inward  sentiment,  which  is  a  constituent  element  of  our 
nature,  without  which  we  should  want  a  portion  of  our  na- 
ture, and  should  not  be  men,  \^  next  assumes,  is  identically 
the  one  universal  love,  the  principle  and  life  of  all  things, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  God.  God  being  thus  in  our  nature, 
we  have  in  ourselves  the  infinite  Source  of  life,  to  which  we 
may  recur,  and  replenish  and  enlarge  our   lives  at  wilL 
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Through  the  four  humanitary  affections  named,  we  may 
constantly  receive  fresh  supplies  of  a  higher  and  better  life. 
We  met  this  same  view,  substantially,  some  time  ago,  when 
we  were  reviewing  Mr.  Parker's  Discourse  of  Matters  Per- 
taining to  Religion,  and  it  is  common  to  all  our  modern 
transcendentalists.  But  this  doctrine,  which  rests  on  two 
unproved  assumptions,  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty ;  for 
the  God  supposed  is  not  the  God  out  of  man  and  above  him, 
but  the  God  in  him,  and  constitutive  of  his  nature.  Com- 
munion with  him  is  only  communion  with  our  own  nature, 
and,  by  simple  communion  with  our  nature,  we  can  derive 
no  life  above  it.  Whatever  be  your  meaning  in  making 
God  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  man's  nature,  you 
undoubtedlv  mean  to  assert  it  in  a  sense  which  leaves  man 
distinguishable  from  God ;  otherwise  you  make  man  God, 
and  then  God  only  man,  which  of  course  gives  you  nothing 
to  your  purpose  ;  for  from  man  we  can  get  only  man.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  higher  life  than  man's,  God  must 
be  conceived  above  man,  and  then  man  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  God,  and  have  a  fixed  and  determinate  nature,  which 
is  human  nature.  Grant,  then,  that  the  divine  in  man  is  in 
some  sense  one  with  the  divine  out  of  man,  one  as  to 
essence^  but  not  one  as  to  existence^ — grant  that  the  human 
does  not  exhaust  the  divine,  that  God  in  us,  as  the  being  of 
our  being,  infinitely  transcends  us,  and  contains  in  himself 
exhaustless  supplies  of  life,  infinitely  higher  tlian  the  life 
man  actually  lives, — still,  through  human  nature  as  your 
medium  of  communion,  you  can  derive  no  higher  life  from^ 
him  than  your  natural  life.  The  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  life  to  be  derived  from  him  is  determined,  not  by  the 
life  he  contains  or  is,  but  by  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  to  be  communicated.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  deny  all  distinction  of  natures,  species,  and 
even  of  individuals,  and  would  be  to  assert  that  all  species 
and  individuals  are  one,  for  they  all  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  God, — all  derive  their  life,  whatever  it 
is,  and  such  as  it  is,  from  God,  who  is  tlie  only  source  of  life ; 
and  it  would,  furthermore,  be  to  assert,  that  man,  that  all 
men,  brutes,  and  even  inanimate  things,  are  God,  at  least  in 
potentia.  The  medium  of  communication  must,  then,  deter- 
mine both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  life  communicated, 
for  God  gives  to  each  being  life  after  its  kind,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity.  Then  through  a  natural  medium  man 
can  receive  from  God  only  his  natural  life.  Can  nature  be 
a  medium  of  anv  thins:  lar^^er  than  itself?     Of  course  not. 
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Wo  liCM'O  |)as'4  ovc5r  tiic  :iutlit)i'\ docttriiio  of  divine  hunuin- 
ity.     1^0  it  tliiit  ouj'  iiatur;il  lil'o  is  divine,  still,  to  ol>tjiin  more 
than  wo  alreiidy  have  by  nature,  wo  inuHt  have  a  lii/^hcr  tluin 
a  natural  medium  of  communion.      Here  \h  th(; /^rand  (hif'-et 
in  Mr.  ('hanninii;'H  eyHtenx.      He  <;ain3  nothint^  hy  a^Hc^rtiFig 
the  identity  of  one  elenuuit  of  man's  luiture  with  the  divine, 
for  tho  assertion  either  represents  num  as  (lod.or  itdcjcs  not. 
If  it  does,  it  asserts  that  (lod  is  man,  and  tlien  he  eontains  no 
more  tlum  man,  and  man  can  have  no  liii^iier  life  than  ho 
lias;  if  it  does  not,  the  divine  clement  in  man  is  not  the  in- 
linite  God,  hut  deterniinatc  human  existence,  and  therefore 
])recisely  what  we  mean  by  human  nature, — num  existing. — 
and  can  he  the  medium  of  only  the  proper  determinate  life 
of  humanity.     AVhat  the  author  wants  is  a  superhuman  life 
for  man, — God  supernaturally  present  in  man,  elevating;  him 
above  his  nature,  and  enabling  him  to  live,  intellectually  and 
morally,  a  life  above  his  natural  life.    This  is  what  he  wants, 
— what,  day  and  night,  he  is  seeking  with  untiring  perse- 
verance, with  a  zeal  which  we  honor,  with  a  singleness  of  ])ur- 
j»osc  which  we  reverence,  and  with  an  earnestness  which  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.     He  wants  to  live  in  a  higher  and  more 
intimate  communion  with  God.     Unhappily,  his  rationalis- 
tic education  has  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  medium  of  this 
oonnnunion  must  be  natural.      We  say  medufvi,  for  we  do 
not  doubt  that  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural 
life.     It  is  not  the  need  of  supernatural  life  he  denies,  but 
the  need  of  a  supernatural   medium  of  its  communication. 
He  supposes  that  God  must  have  made  man's  nature  the  ade- 
quate medium  of  all   the  good  man  can  need  or  receive. 
Hence,  instead  of  asking  whether  God  has  provided  a  super- 
natural medium  for  the  communication  of  supernatural  life, 
he  wastes  his  fine  feelings,  his  noble  intellect,  and  his  great 
energies,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  obtain  that  life  througii  as- 
sociation or  the  communion  of  humanity,  which  compels 
him  to  turn  forever  within  the  sphere  of  that  very  nature 
above  which  it  is  his  earnest  endeavour  to  rise.    He  is  unwill- 
ing to  admit   any  extra  or  .5?^^^/'-human  medium  of  life. 
Thus  it  is,  he  makes  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  univer- 
sity open  from  elements  of  human  nature,  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  man's  interior  life.     Doubtless  he  holds  that  they 
have  a  divine  origin,  and  would  regard  us  as  misapprehend- 
ing or  misrepresenting  him,  if  we  should  assert  that  he  makes 
them  purely  human  creations ;  but  they  are  from  God  only 
anediately,   through  the  medium  of  man's  nature,  which 
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makes  tliem  pure  human  creations,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
any  thing  can  be  a  purely  human  creation.  Here  is  the 
source  of  his  difficulty. 

That  these  institutions — or  leaving  out  the  university  as  a 
separate  institution,  for  it  is  integral  in  the  church — are  for 
man,  and  respond  to  deep  and  indestructible  wants  of  his 
soul,  and  of  his  body,  we  of  course  do  not  question.  But 
that  they  open  from  our  nature,  are  simply  the  expression 
of  these  wants,  is  a  mere  assumption, — an  assumption  which 
cannot  be  proved,  and  which,  if  it  could  be,  would  entirely 
destroy  their  value ;  for,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Channing, 
the  end  of  ma/n  is  not  to  express  himself — to  give  outness 
to  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  sensations,  or  to  embody 
them  in  institutions.  The  expression  can  never  be  the  end^ 
because,  if  the  being  is  reasonable,  it  must  be  for  something, 
— there  must  be  a  projpter  quern  of  the  expression.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  deny  reason  itself.  Man  cannot,  in  haa 
procidentia^  live  his  normal,  natural  life  without  the  state, 
or  his  supernatural,  divine  life  without  the  church  ;  but  what 
proves  that  both  have  not  been  instituted  for  man  by  his^ 
Creator  and  his  Redeemer,  instead  of  having  sprung  out  of 
man's  own  nature  ?  Christians  assert  this  ;  only  a  few  men 
assert  the  contrary,  and  they  are  in  general  more  remarkable- 
for  their  bold  theorizing  than  for  their  science  or  practical 
wisdom.  Assertion  for  assertion,  the  assertion  of  the  for- 
mer, even  at  the  very  lowest,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  asser- 
tion of  the  latter.  May  we  ask  Mr.  Channing  to  reflect  on 
this? 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  in  these  remarks  to  throw  the- 
church  in  Mr.  Channing's  face,  for  our  design  has  been  to 
test  his  system  by  principles  which  he  himself  admits  or  must 
admit  as  a  philosopher.  To  us,  who  occupy  the  high  stand- 
point of  Catholicity,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  only  recourse- 
for  the  higher  life  he  wants,  and  which  he  feels  that  he  must 
have,  is  the  church,  the  supernaturally  constituted  medium 
of  supernatural  life, — that  is,  in  Christian  language,  grace. 
He  wishes  to  secure  the  supernatural  life,  and  without  su- 
pereeding  the  necessity  of  human  effort.  God  doubtless 
could — we  certainly  know  no  reason  why  he  could  not — 
communicate  a  supernatural  life,  immediately,  without  the 
church  ;  but  if  he  communicated  it  immediately,  he  would 
not  communicate  it  through  nature  ;  for  to  communicate  it 
through  nature,  even  if  that  were  possible,  would  be  to  com- 
municate it  mediately.     Moreover,  if  he  communicated  it 
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iiniiu'(li:i(('ly,  Uw.va  would  l)o  no  Kplirio  of  liiiiii;iii  ac-tivity  in 
iitlainiiii;  it.  We  could  only  loii/^  for  it,  ami  wait  pji^Hivt'ly 
for  ita  coinmunicatioii.  If  it  is  to  bo  obtained  by  us,  and  wc 
arc  to  liavo  any  part  in  ol)tainin<^  it,  any  nu^'it  in  living  it, 
tluM*(»  must  bo  a  medium  to  which  we  can  apnly,  and  throui^li 
which  we  can  rei:;ularly  obtain  it,  — tliat  in,  tliere  must  be  tlio 
church.  The  church  is  not  needed  by  God  to  enable  him  to 
communicate  the  life,  but  by  us,  as  a  regular  medium  of  ob- 
taining it. 

The  church  lives  a  Bupernaturally  divine  life,  for  she  is 
the  body  of  him  who  is  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,'' 
— who  has  life  in  himself,  and  giveth  life  to  all  who  come 
unto  him.  By  communion  with  her  we  commune  supornat- 
nrally  with  God,  the  cxliuustless  Source  of  life,  and  from  liim, 
through  her,  derive  supernatural  life.  This  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Clianning  wants.  This  meets  and  removes  every  diffi- 
culty he  feels,  and  gives  him  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  seeks. 
Let  it  be,  that,  by  what  Leroux  calls  "  the  communion  of 
humanity,"  he  can  obtain  a  divine  life ;  this  does  not  dimin- 
ish that  life,  but  gives  a  superabundant  life, — opens  to  him 
a  life  still  more  divine,  a  truly  supernatural  life,  by  which 
man  is  raised  to  a  higher  participation  of  the  divine  nature 
here,  with  the  promise  of  a  still  higher  participation  of  that 
nature  in  the  lumen  glorice,  or  beatific  vision  hereafter.  God, 
in  giving  us  his  church  as  the  supernatural  medium  of  su- 
pernatural life,  does  not  make  the  life  we  receive  by  natural 
communion  less  divine,  but  provides  for  us  a  life  diviner 
still,  and  without  wliich  the  natural  life  wants  a  purpose,  is 
inadequate  to  our  good,  and  can  never  conduce  to  the  glory 
for  which  our  God  in  his  superabundant  goodness  destined 
us.  In  nature,  God  is  a  beneficent  Creator,  a  just  Sovereign, 
an  inflexible  Judge ;  in  the  church,  he  is  our  loving  Father, 
our  compassionate  Redeemer,  our  warm  personal  Friend, 
who  is  touched  with  our  infirmities,  who  pleads  our  cause  as 
his  own,  and  holds  us  ever  in  the  arms  of  his  infinite  tender- 
ness and  love. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  extracts  we  have  made  on 
which  we  should  like  to  comment,  but  we  have  exliausted 
our  space,  and  must  reserve  them,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Discourse,  for  a  future  occasion.  We  have  commented  free- 
ly, not  with  asperity,  on  Mr.  Channing's  statements, — not, 
we  assure  him,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  pain,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  him  and  his  socialistic  friends, 
how  vague  and  confused  is  the  thought,  how  loose  and  un- 
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certain  tlie  expression,  of  modern  socialism.  This  Discourse 
is  a  fair  specimen.  He  has  written  it  with  care,  and  has 
weighed  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  the  words  he  has 
used.  The  contradictions  and  confusion  we  have  pointed  out, 
whether  in  the  thought  or  the  expression,  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, not  to  the  writer.  We  are  aware  that  his  friends  accuse 
him  of  being  loose  and  illogical ;  but  we  are  equally  well 
aware,  that,  if,  in  this  respect,  he  appears  to  disadvantage  by 
their  side,  it  is  only  because  he  is  really  more  logical  and  con- 
sistent than  they,  and  because  his  vision  is  clearer  and  more 
comprehensive  than  theirs.  He  is  more  faithful  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  better  aware  than  they  of  its  defects  without  relig- 
ion. He  has  tried  to  harmonize  their  conceptions  with  the 
Christian,  and  to  give  some  sort  of  completeness  to  them.  It 
is  his  endeavour  to  render  socialism  religious  and  systematic, 
that  has  involved  him  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  contradic- 
tion and  absurdity.  If  his  mind  had  not  been  in  some  sense 
religious,  and  more  than  ordinarily  logical,  he  could  never 
have  made  socialism  appear  so  utterly  irreligious  and  absurd. 
If  his  statement  is,  throughout,  irreligious,  illogical,  and  ab- 
surd, it  is  because  such  was  the  intrinsic  character  of  what 
he  had  to  state.  A  less  ingenuous  writer,  a  more  sophistical 
mind,  would  have  glossed  over  some  things,  and  suppressed 
others,  and  made  his  statement  appear  more  consistent  to  the 
superficial ;  but  he  would  have  been  less  faithful,  and  been 
more  wanting  in  that  higher  logic  which  shrinks  from  no 
conclusions  that  follow  from  its  premises.  Let  no  man 
charge  the  absurdity  to  Mr.  Channing's  statement,  and  let 
every  one  know  that  he  is  just  to  the  system.  Mr.  Channing 
is  no  every-day  man,  and  no  man  of  his  school  has  clearer  or 
more  comprehensive  views,  thougli  some  may  be  more  adroit 
sophists.  He  is  inferior  in  learning  to  few  of  them,  perhaps 
to  none  of  them,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Parker,  to  whom  he  is  far 
superior  in  candor,  ingenuousness,  and  innate  reverence  for 
truth  and  sanctity.  Indeed,  his  views  are  so  clear  and  com- 
prehensive, and  his  sense  of  religion  so  strong,  that  we  have 
little  doubt  that  lie  will  soon  leave  his  school  behind  him, 
and  seek  what  his  heart  craves  and  his  mind  needs,  where 
alone  it  can  be  found,  in  the  church  of  God. 
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AUTK  l>i:  II. 

"Wic  porlijips  8;ii(l  all  tliiit  Ik  roally  necofisary  for  tlic  refu- 
tation of  the  [)riiici|)l(;s  of  this  DiscM.iir.soiii  our  lirst  arti('lo  ; 
hut  as  wo  set  out  with  the  intention  of  i^ivin^  tiieni  a  sonie- 
Nvhat  thoroui:;h  exaniiiiaticm,  we  shall  resume  our  eoinnients, 
althouij^h  in  continuini^  them  we  may  ho  <>l)li'_c<'<l  t.(j  re|)eat 
many  thinij^s  whieh,  in  suhstanee,  we  have  aln-ady  said. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  reeolleet  that  Mr.  (Jhannin^^ 
suj^poses  man  to  he  composed  of  three  elements, — love, 
intellect,  power, — which  ^ive  hirth,  respectively,  in  thjiir 
outward  ex])ression,  to  the  church,  the  university,  and  tiie 
state  ;  and  that  his  aim  is  to  iiarmonize  these  three  institu- 
tions m  society,  so  as  throui^h  them  to  harmonize  in  the  in- 
terior of  man  the  three  elements  from  which  they  S))ring. 
He  assumes  that  there  has  been  a  development  of  Christen- 
dom, that  is,  of  the  nations  professini;  the  Christian  relii^- 
ion,  and  that,  by  ascertaining  the  law  of  this  development, 
we  can  arrive  at  the  principles  and  methods  of  effectini^  the 
luirmony  proposed.     We  let  him  now  speak  for  himself. 

"Now  the  development  of  Christendom  maybe  best  understood  by 
tracing  the  formation,  union,  division,  of  its  church,  university,  state. — 
OF  its  religious,  scientific,  and  political  organizations, — in  successive 
•eras.  Let  us  pass  in  review  four  of  these,  already  gone,  which  will  lead 
us  to  a  fifth,  in  the  unfolding  of  which  our  lot  is  cast. 

"1.  In  the  ^rs^  era,  the  constituent  elements  of  Christendom  existed 
in  a  condition  of  relative  Lidependence.  Amidst  the  breaking  up  of  once 
stately  institutions  and  the  incursions  of  fresh  barbaric  tribes,  amidst 
desolating  wars  and  corrupting  courts, — amidst  societies  dissolving  from 
decrepitude,  or  dying  by  suicide, — the  life  of  love,  the  law  of  brother- 
hood, the  hope  of  heaven,  which  from  the  divine  benignity  of  Jesus  had 
passed  into  the  hearts  of  his  followers,  lay  hid,  like  a  vital  germ  in  the 
decaying  seed.  Oriental  philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  the 
guesses  of  Alexandrian  or  Gnostic  mysticism,  the  lawlessness  and  rude 
traditions  of  savage  minds,  offered  no  reconciling  bond  between  small, 
persecuted  congregations  united  by  the  fluent  power  of  charity,  and  dis- 
tracted nations  jostled  together  in  violent  destruction.  Who.  in  that 
feeble  embryo,  foresaw  a  Godlike  humanity  slowly  maturing?  Yet, 
formless  as  were  then  the  church,  the  university,  the  state,  and  at  first 
glance  seemingly  hostile,  convergent  tendencies  gradually  appear;  till  at 
length  the  faith  of  a  Galilean  sect  becomes  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
-empire, — and  sages,  summoned  to  council  from  distant  regions,  announce 
.a  Creed. 
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"2.  And  so  we  enter  the  second  era  of  Christendom.  This  era  is  char- 
acterized by  its  pervading  spirit  of  Authority,  its  aspiration  after  order, 
its  determination  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means  to  establish  relations, 
of  intercommunion  and  of  hierarchy  among  the  yet  incongruous  ele- 
ments. A  vast  confederacy  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  inferior  clergy, 
ranked  in  grades  around  a  common  head,  constitutes  the  aristocracy  of 
the  church.  Nobles,  surrounded  by  loyal  vassals,  stand  grouped  in 
haughty  circles  about  their  kings,  who  strive  by  craft  or  war  to  establish 
one  central  monarchy  which  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
allied  though  rival  nations;  and  thus  is  organized  the  aristocracy  of  the 
state.  Meantime,  theology  formed  into  a  system,  and  ancient  philoso- 
phy recast  in  modern  moulds,  and  subtile  metaphysics  and  stern  logic, 
establish  the  dynasty  of  the  schoolmen,  the  aristocracy  of  the  university;, 
while  the  spiritual  power  threatening  excommunication  upon  heretics, 
and  the  temporal  power  punishing  as  magic  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  genius,  uphold  dictatorship  in  the  realm  of  thought.  The  unity 
of  Force  fulfils  its  end,  when  pope  and  emperor  and  council  conspire  io 
cramp  elastic  Europe  with  the  leading-strings  of  a  monotonous  des- 
potism. 

"  3.  But  crosier  and  sceptre  wielded  by  tyrants  lose  their  claim  to  rev- 
erence; and  a  creed  that  makes  believe  is  mentally  abjured,  while  the 
lips  profess  it.  The  church,  claiming  to  use  the  purse  and  sword,  the 
prison  and  fagot,  becomes  a  corrupt  politician;  the  state,  arrogating  to 
itself  control  over  conscience  belonging  to  God  alone,  and  turning  relig- 
ion into  a  prop  of  power,  convicts  itself  of  blasphemous  usurpation; 
while  youthful  thought,  under  the  mentorship  of  classic  antiquity,  and 
cheered  to  adventure  in  the  vnde  world  which  science  discloses,  laughs 
the  censorship  of  the  university  to  scorn.  The  time  for  protest  has 
come.  This  is  the  third  era  of  Christendom ;  its  characteristic  is  Individ- 
ual Freedom.  The  reform  is  at  first  incomplete,  its  progress  slow ;  its 
very  authors  establish  petty  popedoms  of  their  own,  hold  tenaciously  to 
the  shattered  fragments  of  feudalism,  and  strive  to  fence  in  the  new  soil 
wher0<with  the  freshet  has  overspread  old  landmarks.  But  it  is  all  in 
vain.  The  thought  of  the  inviolability  of  the  individual  has  taken  form 
in  men's  consciousness.  In  simple  yet  saintly  souls,  spiritualism  abides 
like  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  suggesting  the  freest  flights  of  piety;  to  thou- 
sands of  earnest  seekers,  truth  comes,  and,  putting  aside  the  masks  of 
tradition,  smiles  out  in  original  beauty ;  and  the  instincts  of  multitudes 
feel  afar  the  gathering  earthquake,  which  is  to  swallow  up  caste,  privi- 
lege, and  unjust  distinctions.  The  variety,  latent  in  the  formal  unity, 
buds  forth  and  branches  and  blooms.  The  church  and  university  and 
state  divide  again  for  freer,  fuller  growth.  Sect  rises  from  sect,  and  sys- 
tem from  system,  and  party  from  party;  restless  aspiration,  controversy, 
enterprise,  stimulate  the  nations  to  gigantic  exertions;  there  is  a  pro- 
phetic yearning  for  a  good  not  yet  accomplished,  a  reaching  forward  to 
a  new  world. 
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"4.    Liberty  of  coMMciciicc,  of  tliou;^hl,  luid  (;f  iiclion,  uckiiowlr-'l^cd 
in  priiu'iplo  lUid   purliiilly  exercised,   cumiot   but    thoroughly  eml)ody 
themselves  in  deeds.     AHserting  the  direct  cornrnuidon  of  every  apirlt 
with  (Jod,  tlu(Miii;h  his  up|)<)iiited  ine<liiitloiis,  the  n;formor  muHt  carry 
out  his  doctrine  of  personul  sacrediiess  through  all  dcpartiiiuulH,  intel- 
lectual iiiid  physical.     An  unconsciouH  logic  pervades  nations  and  ages, 
and  rigidly  deternniies  their  conduct.      And  thus  opens  upon   us  the 
fourth   era  of  Christendom,  whose  characteristic  is  J*ractirul  Equality. 
The  unity  of  the  church  is  broken,  and  with  the  loss  of  its  prestige  has 
gone  much  of  its  sanctifying  power;  by  unavoidable  reaction,  thcsenses, 
long  curbed  or  constrained  to  deceptive  Indulgence,  d(;mand  the  rights 
whi(;h  asceticism  has  denied;  priests,  proved  guilty  of  outside  morality, 
sink  into  objects  of  contempt;  and  goodness,  manifested  in  kindly  acts, 
becomes  the  only  tolerable  worship.     Thus  all  are  equals  before  God. 
Again,  the  authority  of  the  university  once  shaken  off,  minds  follow 
impetuously  the  lead  of  wild  speculation;  seated  on  the  temporary  judg- 
ment-bench of  common  sense,  they  call  up  for  trial  every  time  hallowed 
rite,  dogma,  law,  and  custom;  or,  driven  on  by  the  mob  spirit  of  icono- 
clasts, blacken  with  flaring  torches  of  scepticism  the  temples  of  faith, 
and  deface  with  careless  ridicule  the  shrines  of  once-honored  sages.     It 
is  the  sans-culottism  of  free  inquiry,  where  learned  and  ignorant  are 
'hail,  fellow,  well  met';  and  everyone,  in  his  claim  to  hold  and  declare 
opinions,  ranks  as  his  neighbour's  peer.     Above  all,  as  specially  marking 
this  epoch,  is  the  desire  for  a  practical  test  of  principles  manifested  in 
the  sphere  of  the  state.     The  form  of  political  institutions  which  it 
naturally  seeks  to  organize  is  democracy,  the  establishment  of  equal 
rights.     But — whether  hindered  from  realizing  this  ultimate  manifesta- 
tion, or  successful,  as  it  has  been  in  this  nation,  and  will  soon  be  else- 
where— ft  bursts  on  all  sides  resistlessly  forth  in   utilitarianism;   and, 
seizing  control  of  industry,  finance,  commerce,  social  usages,  the  press, 
the  pulpit, — under  pretence  of  equal  protection  to  property, — and  in  the 
name  and  authority  of  political  economy,  makes  money  the  ruler  alike 
over  priests  and  scholars,  over  nobles  and  people.    Intense  individual  self- 
ishness, laissez-faire,  competition,  exaggerated  estimate  of  outward  good, 
expediency  as  the  habitual  rule,  wealth  as  chief  title  to  honor  and  power, 
are  the  final  consummation  of  this  fourth  era  of  Christendom, — which  is 
passing, — has  passed. 

' '  5.  When  this  last  described  era  is  thus  spoken  of — like  those  which 
have  preceded  it — as  already  gone,  let  the  assertion  be  understood  to- 
mean,  that  a  new  principle  is  working  to-day  throughout  Christendom. 
Slowly,  very  slowly  indeed,  to  one  whose  span  is  threescore  years, 
sweeps  by  the  procession  of  the  ages, — each  under  its  special  banner, 
clothed  with  its  own  insignia,  and  bearing  the  emblems  of  its  appropri- 
ate work.  In  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the  mighty  host, 
principles  and  tendencies  may  seem  to  approximate,  and  even  to  walk 
in  parallel  columns,  which  really  are  separated  by  the  lapse  of  centuries;. 
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and  laggards  there  are,  too,  behind  their  times,  who,  limping  after  their 
own  divisions,  block  up  the  path  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  new-com- 
ers. Still,  ever  onward  moves  mankind  ;  and  the  Tricolor  banner  of  this 
generation  is  greeted  with  cheer  on  cheer  of  '  Fraternity '  from  the  hearts 
of  millions,  while  hands  long  sundered  by  selfish  jealousies  are  clasped 
in  pledge  of  mutual  service.  We  have  entered  a  ^/if/i  era  of  Christendom, 
whose  watchword  is  Cooperation.  As  in  the  first  era,  he  was  the  truest 
Christian  who  bore  his  glimmering  light  into  the  forests  of  barbarism, 
and  translated  from  parchment  manuscript  the  Gospel  of  peace  to  armed 
hordes  camped  around  their  watchfires;  as,  in  the  second  era,  he  was 
the  truest  Christian  who,  in  loyal  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom, took  his  station,  high  or  low,  with  the  magnanimous  intent  to  sac- 
rifice life,  wealth,  ajflection,  conscience,  all  for  the  collective  good  of  the 
kingdom  of  God, — now  immersing  himself  in  the  cells  of  monasteries, 
now  with  dying  breath  upon  the  battle-field  praying  his  fellow-crusader 
to  bear  his  heart  to  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  as  in  the  third  era,  he  was  the 
truest  Christian  who  confronted  prelatic  bigotry,  corruption  in  high 
places,  and  vulgar  prejudices, — who  bore  unmoved  the  ridicule  of  the 
courtier  at  his  puritan  primness,  grew  prematurely  gray  with  study,  or 
led  out  bands  of  stern  and  godly  pilgrims,  to  plant  colonies  in  savage 
lands  ;  as  in  the  last  age,  he  was  the  truest  Christian  who,  firmly  centred 
in  a  pure  conscience,  trusted  reason  boldly  in  every  field  of  investigation, 
followed  out  principles  fearlessly  to  their  extreme  consequences  in  action, 
demanded  the  widest  diffusion  of  learning,  the  freest  exercise  of  speech, 
the  most  active  charity,  the  strictest  justice,  and  who  unscrupulously 
brought  his  battery  of  reform  to  bear  against  every  bastile  of  oppression 
and  palace  of  exclusiveness; — so  in  this  generation,  he  is  the  truest 
Christian  who  most  unreservedly  yields  up  mind,  heart,  and  energy  to 
the  grand  impulse  of  Reconciliation. 

"What  humanity  commands  to-day  is  not  destruction,  but  construc- 
tion; not  revolution,  but  reform;  not  dissolution,  but  resurrection.  It 
would  keep  all  it  has  gained  in  past  eras  of  divergence,  and  multiply 
each  partial  good  by  prolific  interchange.  It  wishes  independence  for 
the  church  and  university  and  state,  not  as  unrelated,  but  as  correlated  in 
concentric  spheres, — the  Three  Estates,  whose  functions  are  diverse, 
though  complementary  to  each  other;  whose  boundaries  should  be  mu- 
tually inviolate,  while  their  forces  are  allied.  It  wishes  unity  throughout 
the  divine, — the  spiritual, — the  natural  department  of  life,  collective  and 
individual,  not  by  constraint  or  sacrifice,  but  by  fulness  of  development 
and  harmonious  counterpoise.  It  sanctions  individual  Freedom  without 
bounds,  in  religion,  science,  and  politics ;  but  it  teaches  that  the  only  lib- 
•erty  in  the  universe  is  love, — that  finite  creatures  live  in  and  for  one 
another,  and  that  their  common  destiny  is  compassed  by  an  Infinite 
original  and  end.  Finally,  it  demands  practical  equality, — the  only 
-equality,  that  is  to  say,  which,  in  a  universe  of  graduated  relations, 
•whereon  as  a  ladder  the  angels  of  God's  mercy  are  for  ever  descending 
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ftnd  uHcciKUiig,  is  ;);vir//<vi/,—un(lic<k(Ml  opportunity  for  every  lM?inf?tode- 
v«l(»p  ils  powers  Hymmclriciilly.  and  to  use  ilnrii  for  the  coininon  ^(xhI. 
Tlic  privil<'i^('s  hikI  n'spoiisiliilillcs,  tin;  IcriipliifionH  and  encouraj.'MiM'ntM, 
the  trials  and  the  joys,  of  siicii  an  aj^'c  arc  as  many  an  the  rewullH  which  it 
aims  to  renll/o  are  inagniflccnt.  And  tlic  dcvotednefw,  the  reverence, 
the  heroism,  the  energy  of  earlier  times,  like  silver-headed  ancestors, 
are  gathered  around  the  baptismal  font  of  tliis  New  Era,  to  anoint  it 
"with  their  henedielions. " — pp.  8-15. 

It  strikes  us,  with  our  very  limited  knowledpje  of  liistory, 
that  these  live  eras  or  epochs  are  purely  arbitrary,  and,  if 
modern  history  is  really  divisible  into  distinct  periods,  Mr. 
Channin*]^  has  failed  to  characterize  them.  We  must  com- 
plain, moreover,  of  the  absence  of  chronology.  We  can 
guess  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  series,  but 
where  the  author  ends  his  first  era,  and  begins  and  ends  his 
second,  his  third,  or  liis  fourth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  a  serious  de- 
fect, and  gives  him  a  chance  to  evade,  if  he  chooses,  many 
of  the  criticisms  w^e  might  be  disposed  to  offer,  by  replying 
that  they  are  applicable  only  to  an  earlier  or  later  period  of 
time  than  is  included  in  the  given  era.  This  is  not  fair. 
A  man  who  writes  to  instruct,  to  communicate  truth,  and 
not  merely  to  confuse  the  reader,  to  support  a  theory,  or  to 
escape  conviction,  should  study  to  be  definite  and  exact. 
In  reasoning  on  history,  facts  and  dates  are  of  considerable 
importance. 

Mr.  Channing  assumes  that  there  has  been  a  development 
of  Christendom,  and  supposes  it  capable  of  a  scientific  expo- 
sition. He  aims  at  what  is  called  philosophy  of  history,  and, 
in  creating  it,  attends  only  to  what  are  called  principles. 
Facts  and  dates,  as  nations  and  individuals,  he  counts  for 
nothing.  All  he  looks  for  is  the  ideas  which  the  race  is  en- 
gaged in  realizing,  and  he  determines  the  idea  of  a  given 
era,  a  priori^ — deduces  it  from  the  psychological  or  onto- 
logical  principles  recognized  by  his  theory,  not  from  the 
actual  facts  and  events  in  space  and  time  which  history  re- 
cords. It  is  necessary  to  his  purpose,  or  the  purposes  of 
his  theory,  that  history  should  have  been  so  and  so,  there- 
fore it  was  so  and  so,  and  may  be  written  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  chronicles  or  annals  of  nations.  This  is  con- 
venient for  the  system-monger,  or  the  philosopher  who- 
fancies  that  he  can  spin  the  world,  spider-like,  from  his  own 
bowels ;  but  it  can  hardly  satisfy  the  man  who  seeks  truth, 
and  would  build  his  castle  on  solid  ground,  not  in  the  air. 
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It  presupposes,  also,  a  system  of  fatalism,  which  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the  laws, 
usages,  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  History  can  be 
written  a  jp7'ior%  reduced  to  a  science,  or  logically  deduced 
from  either  psychological  or  ontological  principles,  as  Hegel 
and  Cousin  would  have  us  believe,  only  on  condition  that 
there  is  notliing  contingent  in  the  universe,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  history  but  these  principles  themselves,  and 
that  they  are  developed  by  a  law  of  stern  and  invincible 
necessity.  But  this  is  not  true;  for  in  human  affairs  we 
must  always  recognize  the  freedom  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  free  agency  of  man  on  the  other,  which  no 
philosopher  can  measure,  and  the  influence  of  which  on  the 
'events  of  history  no  science  can  determine,  either  before- 
hand or  afterwards.  History  is  simply  a  record  of  facts, 
and  can  be  ascertained,  without  special  divine  inspiration, 
■only  in  the  study  of  the  facts  themselves.  Hence  your 
philosophies  of  history  are  and  must  be  all  arbitrary,  illu- 
sory, chimerical,  unworthy  of  the  least  confidence.  You 
nmst  measure  the  infinite  freedom  of  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal God,  and  calculate  the  free  agency  of  man,  as  elements 
in  the  production  of  historical  events,  before  you  can  rea- 
sonably aspire  to  the  creation  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  in 
the  sense  of  modern  philosophers. 

Assuming  a  regular  development  of  Christendom,  the 
author  supposes  that  this  development  has  been  in  four 
successive  eras,  which  have  passed,  and  is  now  entering  the 
fifth  era ; — yet  not  because  he  finds  this  number  of  eras  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  history,  but  because  his  theory  of  develop- 
ment requires  that  there  should  be  that  number  to  give  an 
era  to  each  of  the  principles  he  wishes  to  find  successively 
developed.  The  principle  on  which  he  writes  is  not  the  old 
one  of  bending  theory  to  facts,  but  the  modern  one  of 
bending  facts  to  theory.  Why  should  not  facts  bend  to 
theory  ?  Theory  is  deduced  from  principles  intuitively 
apprehended  by  reason ;  facts  rest  on  the  authority  of 
ignorant  chroniclers,  stupid  annalists,  and  uncertain  tradi- 
tion. Is  not  theory,  then,  superior  to  facts,  and  ought  it  not 
to  govern  facts  ?  If  the  facts  were  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  will  they  not  harmonize  with  theory  ?  And  if  they 
do  not,  is  it  not  a  proof  that  they  were  not  what  they  ought 
to  have  been,  and  therefore  wicked  or  rebellious  facts,  with 
which  tlie  less  we  have  to  do  the  better  ?  Well,  having 
■determined  that  there  ought  to  be  the  number  of  successive 
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<'r;is  nu'iitiniu'd,  t  lie  imtlior  coiichuhvs  tluit  then;  Iijih  hcion. 
llaviiii^  clctcrniiiuMl,  a^ain,  what,  acctctnlin;^  to  IiIh  theory, 
^h«)uhl  liavc  \)vvn  thuir  scrvtiral  chariictjiriKtic-H,  ho  coTichidcs 
what  they  actually  were,  and  phxhumIh  to  Ktat(5  his  conclu- 
sion. 'I'hc  iirst  cpocth  was  characterized  hy  the  "ndativo  iri- 
(lcpendcnc(^ "  of  the  churcli,  university,  state,  or  the  reli<^- 
ious,  scientilical,  and  political  ort^anizations  of  CMiristcincioni ; 
the  second,  by  the  "  pervadin<i^  spirit  of  authority  "  ;  the 
third,  by  the  [)redoniinanco  of  "individual  fniedom";  the 
fourth,  by  "practical  equality";  and  the  fifth  is  to  bo 
eharactcrized  by  the  principle  of  "cooperation,"  or  associ- 
ation, d  la  Fourier,  or  d  la  somebody  else.  Lotus  examine 
the  question  for  the  moment,  and  see  if  history  really  bears 
out  the  author  in  his  statements. 

1.  The  limits  of  the  first  era  are  not  given,  but  we  shall 
assume  it  to  extend  from  tlie  time  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  to  the  accession  of  Constantino  the  Great.  We  are 
not  certain  but  the  author  means  to  extend  it  even  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  the  downfall  of  Home,  say  from 
the  beHnnino:  of  the  first  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  centurv  ; 
but  we  take  the  shorter  period  as  the  more  favorable  to  his 
view.  But  during  this  period  there  was  no  Christendom  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  author  uses  the  term  ;  for  the  state 
was  pagan,  and  Christians  had  no  political  organization,  ex- 
cept the  church  herself.  How,  then,  can  he  say  that  the 
three  institutions  were  relatively  independent  ?  If  he  ob- 
ject, and  insist  on  including  the  pagan  state  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  Christendom,  he  can  with  still  less  propriety,  if 
possible,  say  the  three  elements  were  relatively  independent ; 
for  the  pagan  state  claimed  supreme  authority  in  spirituals 
over  the  religion  of  all  its  subjects,  and  promulgated  its 
edicts  against  Christians,  and  sought  by  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutions to  suppress  the  church.  The  political  order  oc- 
casionally tolerated  the  church,  we  grant,  but  in  no  respect 
acknowledged  her  independence.  Kor  was  the  university, 
that  is,  education,  independent  of  both  church  and  state. 
The  church  claimed  authority  over  the  education  of  her  own 
children,  and  required  it  to  be  Christian  and  orthodox. 
The  state  maintained  a  system  of  public  schools,  had  the 
supreme  control  of  them,  could  open  and  close  them  at  its 
pleasure,  and  determined  what  should  or  should  not  be 
taught  in  them.  We  cannot  understand,  then,  in  what  sense 
the  university,  that  is,  education,  was  independent,  or  how 
:scientific  institutions  were  independent  of  both  civil  and  ec- 
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clesiastical  control.  It  seems  to  us  somewhat  singular  that 
the  author  should  have  selected  the  period  known  in  history 
as  the  martyr  age — which  is  specially  characterized  by  its- 
fierce  and  unrelenting  persecution,  when  the  political  au- 
thority exerted  its  whole  power  to  suppress,  to  exterminate, 
the  Christian  religion,  and  also  many  of  the  forms  of  orient- 
al paganism — as  the  era  of  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience, 
the  only  meaning  of  the  independence  of  church  and  uni- 
versity. Does  the  author  find  the  characteristic  of  an  era 
in  what  it  has,  or  in  what  it  has  not  ? 

The  author,  it  will  be  seen,  still  further  asserts,  that,  dur- 
ing his  first  era,  the  church,  the  university,  and  the  state 
were  "  formless," — that  is,  were  unconstituted,  and  there- 
fore no  institutions  at  all.  These  institutions,  according 
to  the  author,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  Christendom 
and  therefore  without  them  there  can  be  no  Christendom. 
But  in  the  first  era  they  were  "  formless,"  that  is,  had  no 
actual  existence.  The  author  must  therefore  suppose  that 
there  passed  an  entire  era  of  Christendom  before  there 
was  a  Christendom  1  Again,  nothing  exists  without  form  ; 
how,  then,  during  the  era  when  church,  university,  state, 
were  formless,  that  is,  non-existent,  can  the  author  say  that 
they  ^''existed  in  a  condition  of  relative  independence"? 
Would  the  author  teach  us  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween existence  and  non-existence  ? 

Then,  on  what  authority  does  the  author  assert,  that,  dur- 
ing his  first  period,  church,  university,  and  state  were  "form- 
less "  ?  Surely,  the  state  was  formed,  was  constituted, 
under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Trajan,  the  Antonines,  and  Dio- 
cletian,— tlioroughly  formed,  whether  well  formed  or  not, 
— as  it  was  under  Constantine,  Theodosius  the  Great,  and 
Justinian,  if  the  author  chooses  to  bring  his  first  era  down 
to  a  later  date  than  we  have  supposed.  Of  the  particular 
constitution  of  what  the  author  calls  the  university,  that  is, 
of  public  education,  we  are  only  imperfectly  informed ;  but 
we  know  that  public  provision  was  made  for  education,  and 
that  celebrated  schools  flourished  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  As  to  the  church,  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  "  formless"  in  the  third  century,  but  was  con- 
stituted with  a  hierarchy,  as  at  present.  We  know,  also, 
that  she  was  not  "  formless "  in  the  first  century ;  for  St. 
Paul,  at  least  good  historical  authority,  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, tells  them,  that  "  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first,   apostles,  secondly,  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,"  &c.. 
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wliich  implies  lli;il  tin-  cliiircli  tlicii  li;nl  :i  ('((iiHtittitirm,  Jiiid, 
if  it.  Ii;i(l  :i  constitution,  it  was  nut  "  ton  11  less. "  Tliiit  hIio 
had  a  coiistitutio!!  in  the  srcond  ccntui-v,  we  may  l<';irii  from 
Ironiiuis  and  Tcrtnllian,  and  various  other  sources,  hurin;:; 
tho  iirst  thrco  ccMituries,  then,  the  church  had  ji  constitution, 
thout^h  what  constitution  she  had  is  foreign  to  our  present 
j)urpose  to  iiKjuirc^  Sine(;  tlie  third  century,  nob<»dy  pi*e- 
t(;nds  that  the  church  has  been  formh'ss,  for  we  sec  herc(»n- 
stitutiou  as  complete  at  the  Council  of  Nicft'a  as  at  tlie 
Council  of  Trent.  The  author,  then,  drew  upon  his  in,ia<::i- 
nation  or  liis  tlieory,  instead  of  history,  wlien  lie;  asserted, 
that,  durint;  the  iirst  era,  church,  university,  and  state  were 
"forndess." 

2.  The  second  era,  accordin«ij  to  the  autlior,  w\is  character- 
ized by  tlie  "  pervadino;  spirit  of  authority."  Of  the  extent 
of  this  era  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  judt;e,  from  the 
autlior's  incidental  remarks,  that  he  extends  it  from  the 
downfall  of  Kome  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  and  intends 
to  include  the  whole  period  commonly  called  the  middle 
ages.  Now,  according  to  our  historical  reading,  this  period 
is  characterized,  so  far  as  in  its  endless  variety  it  can  1)8 
characterized  by  any  one  element,  by  the  spirit  of  lawlessness, 
barbarity,  tyranny,  and  contempt  of  authority.  It  o])ens, 
for  all  western,  central,  and  northern  Europe,  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  political  order,  and  long  ages  passed  away 
in  the  effort  to  restore  it ;  and  at  no  period  do  we  find  au- 
thority as  all-}  ervading,  as  well  established,  and  as  peace- 
fully dischariiing  its  functions,  as  it  was  under  imperial 
liome,  pagan  or  Christian.  The  university,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  period,  hardly  existed  ;  and  when  it  was  reestab- 
lished in  the  tw^elth  century,  it  was  with  a  freedom  and  in- 
dependence it  never  before  enjoyed.  The  academic  bodies 
were  almost  independent  polities,  well-nigh  able  to  resist 
both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  church 
claimed,  as  always,  l.er  spiritual  supremacy  ;  but  she  w^is 
restricted  in  its  exercise  by  the  civil  powers  and  the  barbar- 
itv  and  turbulence  of  the  times.  The  lav  societv  were 
perpetually  questioning  her  authority,  and  were  less  sub- 
missive to  it  than  they  had  been  in  the  first  era,  or  than 
they  were  in  the  third.  It  strikes  us  that  an  age  marked 
by  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  wrecks  of  civilization,  and 
to  establish  order,  to  check  despotism,  and  to  vindicate  the 
freedom  of  religion  and  consciences,  the  independence  of 
the  spiritual  society,  can  hai'dly  be  said  to  be  characterized 
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by  a  "pervading  spirit  of  authority,"  wliicli  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  basis  of  all  order  and  all  real 
freedom. 

"  A  vast  confederacy  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  infe- 
rior clergy,  ranked  m  grades  around  a  common  head,  con- 
stitutes the  aristocracy  of  the  church."  But  this  confeder- 
acy, if  the  author  chooses  so  to  call  it, — although  "  a  con- 
federacy ranked  around  a  common  head  "  is  rather  unintel- 
ligible to  us, — whether  good  or  bad,  is  no  peculiarity  of  the 
author's  second  era.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  it  exists  in 
one  of  his  eras,  it  exists  in  them  all ;  nay,  it  had,  apparent- 
ly, more  the  character  of  a  confederacy  in  the  lirst  era  than 
in  the  second,  for  tlie  power  of  the  patriarchs,  primates,  and 
archbishops  was  then  greater  than  in  subsequent  times  ;  that 
is,  while  the  great  patriarchates  of  the  East  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  apostolic  communion,  fewer  cases  w^ere  carried 
to  E-ome  for  decision,  and  tlie  monarchical  or  papal  ele- 
ment of  the  church  was  less  apparent.  Yet,  a  confederacy 
there  never  was,  for  a  confederacy  supposes  a  union  by  the 
will  of  the  parts,  whereas,  in  all  the  eras  enumerated,  the 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  hierarchy  has  been  held  to  derive 
from  the  head,  the  centre  of  unity,  which  makes  the  liie- 
rarchy  not  merely  a  union  or  confederacy  of  independent 
bodies,  but  one  body,  dependent  for  its  unity  on  the  head, 
the  poj)e,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  the  personality  of  the  church. 
For  this  reason,  the  author  makes  a  gross  mistake  when  he 
states  that  the  archbisliops,  bisho23S,  and  inferior  clergy  con- 
stitute an  aristocracy.  In  an  aristocracy,  as  in  a  confeder- 
acy, the  unity  derives  from  the  parts,  and  therefore  is  never, 
properly  speaking,  unity,  but  merely  a  union  ;  whereas  in 
the  hierarchy  it  derives  from  the  common  centre,  from  the 
head,  which  is  one,  and  not  from  the  members,  which  are 
many. 

"  Meantime,  theology  formed  into  a  system,  and  ancient 
philosophy  recast  in  modern  moulds,  and  subtile  metaphys- 
ics and  stern  logic,  established  the  dynasty  of  the  school- 
men, the  aristocracy  of  the  university."  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  the  author  means.  His  thesis  is,  that 
the  church,  the  university,  and  the  state,  during  his  second 
era,  were  subjected  to  authority,  that  is,  were  not  free.  But 
in  what  does  he  place  their  freedom  ?  The  church  is  free 
when  she  is  not  controlled  by  any  power  foreign  to  herself, 
and  can  teach,  govern,  discipline,  worship,  according  to  her 
own  constitution  and  laws.     The  state  is  free  when  no  for- 
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-i'i^ii  or  oxtraiu'ouH  ('k'liiriit  iiilcrrcrcH  with  its  diwihsir^t!  uf 
its  logitinuito  functions.  So,  also,  must  bo  the  uuivcrHity. 
How,  thou,  the  univerHity  in  pervadiid  by  a  npirit  of  author- 
ity, is  controlliui  in  tlio  disci mrij^c;  of  its  fuiKttionH,  whctn  it 
is  froo  to  govern  itself,  and  is  subject  only  to  its  (jwn  laws, 
wo  do  not  and  cannot  understand.  Perha[)8  the  author 
means  less  by  the  church,  university,  and  state  than  wo  sup- 
j)ose.  He  uses  these  words  to  designate  both  the  int(;rior 
elements,  love,  intellect,  power,  and  the  outward  institu- 
tions which  spring  from  tliem  ;  or  rather,  lie  confounds  the 
interior  elements  and  the  outward  institutions,  and  means 
one  or  the  other,  both  together,  or  not  exactly  one  or  the 
other,  as  he  iinds  it  most  convenient.  The  interior  element, 
love,  is  the  church,  in  its  principle ;  and  when  he  complains 
•of  authority  exercised  over  the  church,  perhaps  he  means 
merely  that  the  interior  element,  which  founds  the  outward 
church,  is  not  free  to  push  itself  out  at  will,  to  overthrow 
-existing,  and  to  found  new  church  organizations  at  pleasure. 
The  grand  defect,  then,  of  the  middle  ages  would  be,  un- 
der the  point  of  view  of  church,  that  tliey  attempted  to 
preserve  the  church  they  received,  and  to  maintain  ecclesi- 
astical order,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  labored  to  main- 
tain for  the  inward  element  its  outward  organization.  Un- 
der the  point  of  view  of  state,  the  defect  would  be,  that 
.they  labored  to  restore  political  order,  and  preserve  society 
from  dissolution  or  anarchv,  and  thus  interfered  with  the 
liberty  of  revolutions.  So  the  defect  of  the  university 
would  be,  that  it  sought  to  give  to  the  inward  conception 
m\  outw^ard  expression,  and  to  satisfy  the  intellect  by  clear, 
distinct,  and  well-established  truths.  The  doctrine  of  the 
author  would  seem  to  be,  since  he  is  severe  upon  all  revolu- 
tionists and  destructives,  that  nothing  should  be  fixed  or 
established  in  church,  state,  or  university,  and  that  every  or- 
ganization, every  institution,  every  law,  every  formal  state- 
ment, is  repugnant  to  the  interior  freedom  of  man,  and  con- 
trary to  the  true  liberty.  He  would  cure  all  the  vices, 
<jrimes,  and  errors  of  society,  as  Lycurgus  cured  adultery, 
by  abolishing  the  law  which  enjoined  conjugal  fidelity. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  dynasty  of  the  schoolmen,  in  so 
far  as  dynasty  it  could  be  called,  and  as  distinguished  from 
the  political  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  ec- 
•clesiastical,  on  the  other,  was  the  result  of  the  free  intellect- 
ual development  the  author  contends  for,  and  proves,  not 
the  presence,  but  the  absence  of  the  authority  to  which  he 
objects. 
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"While  the  spiritual  power  threatening  excommTinica- 
tion  upon  heretics,  and  the  temporal  power  punishing  as 
magic  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  genius,  uphold  dic- 
tatorship in  the  realm  of  thought."  That  the  spiritual 
power  not  only  threatened  excommunication  upon  heretics, 
but  actually  excommunicated  them,  during  the  middle  ages, 
is  no  doubt  true ;  but  so  it  did  in  the  primitive  age,  and  so- 
does  it  even  now ;  it  therefore  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
author's  second  era,  and  cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  its 
peculiar  character.  That  the  temporal  power  punished 
magic  in  the  middle  ages  is  possible ;  it  did  so  under  the 
pagan  emperors,  and  has  done  so  almost  within  our  own 
day ;  but  we  ^hall  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Channing  to  name  to 
us  one  well-authenticated  discovery  of  genius,  or  scientific 
discovery,  that  was  punished  as  magic  in  the  middle  ages, 
or  in  any  other  age.  We  are  aware  of  no  instance  of  the 
sort.  The  dictatorship  in  the  realm  of  thought  was  no 
greater  in  the  author's  second  than  in  his  first  or  his  third 
era.  "  The  unity  of  force  fulfils  its  end,  w^hen  pope  and 
emperor  and  council  conspire  to  cramp  elastic  Europe  with 
the  leading-strings  of  a  monotonous  despotism."  The 
author  here  uses/<9rc^  as  the  synonyme  of  authority^  or  he 
changes,  without  notice,  his  subject,  neither  of  which  is  al- 
lowable. If  force  fulfils  its  end,  it  does  what  is  legitimate  ;. 
what,  then,  is  there  to  complain  of  ?  But  when  and  where 
did  "pope  and  emperor  and  council  conspire  to  cramp 
elastic  Europe  with  the  leading-strings  of  a  monotonoics 
despotism  "  f  Popes  and  councils  have  not  seldom  labored 
to  check  despotism,  and  to  secure  the  freedom  of  conscience- 
and  worship ;  but  we  recollect  no  instance  in  which  they 
conspired  to  establish  a  despotism.  If  the  author  does,  we 
wish  he  would  name  it, — the  place  where,  and  the  time 
when.  It  is  easy  to  make  loose  assertions  if  one  is  unscrupu- 
lous, but  an  honest  man  is  cautious  how  he  makes  assertions- 
f  or  which  he  has  no  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neigh- 
bour. That  there  was  despotism  in  the  middle  ages  we  do- 
not  dispute,  for  there  is  always  despotism  where  there  is  bar- 
barism; but  that  there  was  in  them  ^monotonous  despotism 
we  have  yet  to  learn.  So  far  as  we  have  studied  those  ages^ 
monotony  was  by  no  means  one  of  their  characteristics.  The 
only  monotony  we  have  detected  in  them  is  the  monotony 
of  the  ocean  in  a  storm, — the  monotony  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  swollen  by  recent  floods, — the  monotony  of  move- 
ment, change,  and  variety.     But  this  may  be  owing  to  tlie 
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r.ict  tliat  we  liMvc  ii(»t  lead  tliciii,  lately,  tlir<)ii;:;li  t  Ik;  Hj)(!(!ta- 
<'l('s  (»r  a  \\(H-I(1  ictoiiiii'i',  l»y  wliicli  oiiu  Hues  iiiiicli  tli;it  is 
not  to  1)0  st'i'ii. 

[I.  'l^lic  third  cm  is  cliaractci'izcd  i>y  "  individual  fn^o- 
doni,"  Jiiid  tli('i-(doi-i»,  iK'^ati\('ly,  we  sii|)j)(»su,  l»y  tliu  ahscii(;c 
<d'  authority  in  cliuicli,  state,  and  niN\ iTsity.  Diis  era,  like 
the  others,  is  left  iiidellnitc;  ;  but  we  shall  assume  that  the 
author  means  to  (^xttiud  it  from  tlu;  hnsakin*^  out  of  I'rotes- 
tautism  to  the  peace  ol  llticcht,  in  1T1'>.  We  cannot  coin- 
inenco  it  earlier  without  runniu«ij  back  into  his  se(;oiid^  nor 
extend  it  later  wdthout  running  forward  into  what  is  obvi- 
ously his  fourth  era.  This  period  of  two  hundred  y(;ars  is, 
we  had  supposed,  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  individual 
freedom.  It  is  the  })eriod  of  the  rise,  proi^ress,  and  decline 
of  Protestantism,  the  destruction  in  favor  of  monarchy  of 
the  old  feudal  nobility  thi'ouii^hout  the  ])iMncij)al  states  of 
Europe,  the  su})pression  of  the  estates  in  Sweden  and  JJen- 
mark,  of  tlie  states  general  in  France,  the  comnneros  in 
Spain,  and,  virtually,  the  parliament  in  England  under  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  the  centralization  of  government, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  monarch.  It  is 
the  golden  age  of  absolute  monarchy,  as  we  see  in  the  Aus- 
trian House  of  Ilabsburg  and  the  Prussian  House  of  IIo- 
lienzollern  ;  in  Henry  VIII. ,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  and 
liis  son  Charles,  in  England ;  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  in 
France ;  and  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.  in  Spain.  Indeed, 
the  principle  outward  effect  of  Protestantism  for  these  tw^o 
hundred  years,  aside  from  the  destructive  and  protracted 
wars  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  which  threatened  to  replunge 
Europe  into  barbarism,  from  which  the  church,  by  a  thou- 
sand years  of  unremitting  labor,  had  in  a  measure  rescued  it, 
was  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy  in  nearly  all 
Protestant,  and,  indirectly,  in  nearly  all  Catholic,  Europe. 
It  did  this  by  its  resistance  to  the  papal  authority,  and  by 
the  centralization  of  the  powers  and  administration  of  gov- 
ernment it  rendered  necessary  on  both  sides  to  carry  on  the 
wars  it  engendered. 

In  the  university,  there  was  very  little  of  what  Mr. 
Channing  calls  individual  freedom.  Indeed,  in  Protestant 
countries,  during  the  whole  period,  very  little  is  done  for 
education  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  suffered  to  grow 
up  in  utter  ignorance,  and  the  universities  that  flourish  are 
^entirely  under  the  control  either  of  the  sect  or  of  the  state. 
As  to  Catholic  countries,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the 
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glorious  era  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  the  masters,  under  thcr 
church,  of  education,  and  the  principal  educators  ;  and  Mr. 
Channing  will  hardly  contend  that  the  most  striking  feature 
of  Jesuitism  is  individual  freedom  in  his  sense  of  the  term, 
although,  we  grant,  it  may  be  in  ours  ;  for  no  man  is  or  canr 
be  more  free  than  he  who  has  no  will  but  that  of  his  le^iti- 
mate  superior. 

The  Protestant  nations,  we  grant,  threw  off  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  they  fell  under  the  civil  despot ;  they  dis- 
carded the  authority  of  the  church,  but  only  to  become  slaves 
of  the  sect, — to  say  the  least,  as  hostile  to  individual  free- 
dom as  the  authority  discarded,  Mr.  Channing  himself  being 
judge.  Under  a  religious  point  of  view,  in  the  Protestant 
world,  there  may  have  been  a  struggle  for  individual  free- 
dom, but  there  was  no  individual  freedom  obtained.  It  was, 
we  must  remember,  the  period  when  Protestants  not  only- 
persecuted  Catholics,  fined,  imprisoned,  massacred  them 
without  mercy, — which  we  do  not  expect  a  Protestant  to  re- 
gard otherwise  than  as  praiseworthy, — but  when  they  per- 
secuted one  another, — Calvinists,  Socinians  ;  Gomerites,  Ar- 
minians ;  Lutherans,  Anabaptists  and  Sacramentarians  ;  An- 
glicans, Puritans;  and  Puritans,  Anglicans ;  and  both  Puritans- 
and  Anglicans,  Quakers  and  Unitarians.  It  is  the  period,, 
we  must  also  remember,  of  Cavaliers  and  Poundheads  in- 
England,  of  Irish  and  English  penal  laws,  of  Episcopalian^ 
intolerance  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  of  Congregational 
exclusiveness  in  New  England,  where  the  law  even  forbade,- 
as  it  is  said,  the  making  of  mince-pies  or  plum-puddings- 
on  Christmas,  lest  some  countenance  might  be  shown  tO' 
prelacy  and  papacy.  Surely,  in  the  Protestant  world,  there 
was,  in  church,  state,  university,  any  thing  but  individual 
freedom. 

In  Catholic  countries,  the  church  relaxed  nothing  of  her 
claims,  and  perhaps  in  no  previous  period  of  her  history  was- 
the  papal  authority  more  resplendent,  or  more  fully  recog- 
nized, or  more  cheerfully  submitted  to,  by  the  great  body 
of  the  faithful,  than  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. In  no  previous  period  had  the  church  been  more 
vigilant  in  detecting  and  condemning  heresy,  or  more  rigid 
in  lier  control  over  the  doctrines  held  by  the  faithful.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  was  celebrated  the  great  Council 
of  Trent,  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  was  defined  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  previous- 
council.     If  the  church  lost  the  northern  nations  of  Europe^ 
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wliicli  l)('(':iiiu»  ProtOKtrmf,  sin*  w;is  ('(»iii|»('iis;it('<l  I>y  licr  fon- 
(iiic'sls  in  till!  KaM,  and  in  tim  newly  discovcnMi  coritiiicnt  of 
Aiuerica  ;  and  pcrliapH  tlio  nnndx-r  of  licr  children  had  never 
boon,  for  any  previoufl  two  hnndrcd  yc^arw,  greater,  or  more 
worthy  of  lier  nanu^  of  (/atholie.  Ind(!ed,  tin; sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  ho  calamitous  to  l*rotestantK,  may  al- 
most be  called,  for  Catliolics,  the  A«^eof  Saints.  Whatever 
else  the  autlior  may  say  of  this  period  of  history,  he  cannot 
with  the  least  truth  r(q)res(>nt  it  as  charact(!riz(;d  by  tli(;  pres- 
ence of  individualism  and  the  absence  of  auth(jrity,  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil.  Indeed,  if  he  had  reversed  his  statement,  and 
represented  his  second  era,  the  middle  ages,  as  cliaracterizcd 
by  individual  freedom,  and  bis  third  by  tlie  "pervading 
spirit  of  authority,"  be  would  have  been,  though  still  incor- 
rect, less  far  from  the  truth. 

4.  The  author's /<9z^7*^A  era  is  cliaracterizcd  hy  practical 
eqiialify^  by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  equality  in 
the  material  order,  the  material  interests  of  life.  This  period, 
like  the  others,  is  left  undefined  ;  we  presume,  however,  that 
we  shall  meet  the  author's  views,  as  far  as  he  has  any,  if  we 
consider  it  as  extending  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  modern  industrial  system,  of  which  Great 
Britain  may  be  considered  as  the  chief,  to  the  publication 
of  Fourier's  Theory  of  Unity ^  in  1822, — what,  in  a  loose 
way,  is  termed  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some  respects, 
the  author's  outlines  of  this  epoch  are  just,  though  his  tone 
and  coloring  are  false ;  and  he  proves  that  he  has  at  least 
glanced  at  its  history,  or  rather,  that  the  masters  he  follows,  for 
the  most  part  educated  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  better 
acquainted  with  its  facts  than  they  were  with  the  preceding 
centuries.  Nevertheless,  to  name  it  the  age  of  practical 
equality  is  wholly  inaccurate.  Of  all  known  ages,  it  w^as  the 
least  practical.  It  was  carried  away  in  pursuit  of  Utopias, 
even  more  than  the  present.  The  wildest,  the  maddest 
schemes  were  imagined,  and  pursued  as  realities.  Was  it  not 
the  age  of  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme, — of  Mesmer,  Caglios- 
tro,  and  the  Republic  of  all  the  Virtues,  —  of  atheism, 
D Homrrte-plante^  Z'  Hoinme-machine^  Yoltaire.  Condorcet, 
Hume,  Hartley,  Price,  Thomas  Paine,  Jacobinism,  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature,  and  dreams  of  man's  immortal- 
ity on  earth  ?  It  should  be  called  the  age  of  impracticable 
dreams,  and  fancies, — and  yet  not  wholly,  for  it  was  also  the 
age  of  Yico,  Reid,  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  K'apoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  George  Washington.     As  to  equality,  never 
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was  there  less  approach  to  it,  nor  was  tliere  ever  set  in  opera- 
tion a  series  of  causes  more  hostile  to  it.  Political  equality 
was  established  here,  but  it  operates  chiefly  in  favor  of  ma- 
terial inequality,  in  covering  the  land  over  with  industrial 
corporations  which  defy  individual  competition.  Labor-sav- 
ing machinery  has  been  invented  and  introduced  to  an  in- 
calculable extent,  but  it  results  in  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment millions  of  laborers,  in  concentrating  the  business  of 
production  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  or  soulless  corporations, 
in  destroying  the  class  of  small  manufacturers,  and  compel- 
ling the  operatives  to  toil  for  the  mere  minimum  of  human 
subsistence.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  produced  by  it 
and  other  kindred  causes,  the  hopeless  inequalities  and  the 
terrible  physical  degradation  of  the  laboring  classes  resulting, 
that  socialism  is  preaching  up  reform,  and  effecting  its  anar- 
chical revolutions  in  Europe,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  and  his  friends.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  author  can 
say  the  last  century  was  marked  by  practical  equality  is  in 
the  sense  that  it  had  it  not,  and  made  wholly  inefiectual 
eJBforts  to  gain  it. 

The  author  says  the  unity  of  the  church  was  broken,  and 
its  prestige  lost.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  unity  of  the 
church  has  never  been  broken,  and  never  can  be  broken  as 
long  as  there  is  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  centre  of  unity ; 
for  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  church, —  Uhi  Petrus.  ibi 
ecclesia.  Individuals  and  nations  may  lose  the  unity  of  the 
church  by  breaking  from  her  communion,  and  thus  losing 
the  church  herself ;  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  they,  not  she,  that 
lose  unity.  The  unity  of  the  church  was  never  more  perfect 
than  during  the  last  century,  when  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  seemed  to  be  let  loose  against  her,  and  when  Jan- 
senism, Protestantism,  infidelism,  and  Jacobinism,  strength- 
ened by  gross  impurity  and  unbounded  license,  made  their 
combined  assaults  upon  her,  and  in  their  madness  shouted  a 
triumph  which  proved  to  be  illusory.  And  it  was  in  the  very 
moment  of  their  intoxication  and  frantic  excesses,  when  the 
Holy  Father  was  stripped  of  his  temporal  dominions,  and 
was  dying  in  exile  or  languishing  in  prison,  that  the  reaction 
in  favoi"  of  Catholicity  began  in  the  heart  of  Protestant  Eu- 
rope ;  a  reaction  which  still  continues  throughout  the  world, 
— nay,  which  Mr.  Channing  himself  has  felt  more  than  once, 
and  to  which,  had  he  followed  the  promptings  of  divine 
grace,  and  not  struggled  against  tendencies  which  he  was 
conscious  of,  he  would  long  ere  this  have  yielded. 
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5.  T\iv.  lil'lli  t!i;i  is  tlic^  present,  :iM(l  is  clKiractcri/.c*!  hytlio 
])riiici|)l('.  ()['  coopiiration,  or  rather,  is  to  l)o  so  (•,lijira(tt(irizL'(l. 
or  this  era  wo  liavo  not  much  to  nay,  for  W(^  tlo  not,  like  Mr. 
(^hainiiiii;',  claini  to  he  a  |H'<»|>hef .  i'hc  j)rinci|>h;  of  (;o«>j)('ra- 
tion,  however,  is  no  new  principle,  as  Air.  ('hanninj^  asserts  ; 
it  is  as  old  as  society,  that  is,  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself. 
The  "fraternity"  the  author  [)r(!aches  was  known  from 
the  l)ei;inninii^,  and  cc^iscd  to  he  a  fact  <»nly  with  the  confu- 
sion of  lani;uai;-es  and  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race.  Jn 
the  (christian  sense,  fraternity  hy  election  and  ;^race,  asdis- 
tini^Miished  from  that  hy  natural  <>^enerjition,  has  always  been 
})r()claimed  and  realized  in  the  cliui'ch.  Co(")peration  must 
l)e  either  by  force  of  nature  or  by  virtue  of  grace,  either 
compelled  or  voluntary.  What  it  is  or  can  be  by  force  of 
nature,  the  author  may  learn  from  the  history  of  gentilism, 
which,  we  imagine,  is  not  precisely  what  lie  wislies  for.  It 
cannot  be  compelled  without  a  despotic  authority,  against 
which  he  declaims.  If  voluntary  and  by  grace,  it  can  be 
realized  only  in  the  Christian  church,  whicli  reestal^lishes 
unity  in  the  elected  human  race,  or  chosen  peojde  of  God, 
and  will  make  the  elected  commensurate  with  the  natural 
human  race,  in  proportion  as  men  voluntarily  submit  to  ber 
authority. 

We  pass  over  what  the  author  says  of  "  Eevolutionary 
Tendencies,"  or  "  the  Position  of  Judge,"  and  also  what  he 
says  of  "  Unitary  Tendencies,"  or  "  the  Position  ot  Proph- 
et," the  fourth  and  fifth  general  divisions  of  his  Discourse; 
for  we  do  not  know  who  has  installed  him  as  judge,  and  be- 
cause he  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  those  prophets  whom  the 
Lord  commands  us  not  to  hear, — prophets  of  their  own  hearts, 
-of  whom  the  Lord  says,  "  I  did  Hot  send  these  prophets,  yet 
they  ran."  "  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a 
dream  ;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word 
with  truth ;  what  hath  the  chaff  to  do  with  the  wheat  ?  saith 
the  Lord."  lie  who  asks  us  to  listen  to  him  as  a  prophet 
must  show  us  the  seal  of  his  commission  from  the  Almighty. 
We  pass  over,  therefore,  these  two  divisions  of  his  Discourse, 
and  come  at  once  to  his  official  statement  of  what  he  terms 
the  "  fundamental  principles  of  Social  Science." 

"1.  The  one  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  lives  in  three  modes;  of  which 
Love  is  the  principle, — Beautiful  Joy  the  end, — and  "Wisdom  the  har- 
monizing medium;  and  throughout  creation  every  existence,  as  made  in 
the  likeness  of  the  Being  of  beings,  is  triune  also, — having  an  impulse  of 
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good  for  its  motive  power,  a  cooperative  use  for  its  ultimate  destiny,  and 
a  form  of  order  as  the  law  of  its  development. 

**  2.  The  divine  idea  of  man  is  of  many  men  made  one,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  a  race  unfolding,  through  ages,  around  the  globe,  from  simple, 
'original  unity  into  every  possible  variety,  and  thence  by  combination 
into  fulfilled,  composite  unity.  The  centre  of  this  race  is  God  in  man ; 
its  destined  end,  a  heaven  of  humanity;  and  the  mode  of  its  growth,  the 
formation  of  societies,  whose  members  maybe  trained  to  beneficence, 
and  in  whose  confederacies,  peaceful  and  prosperous,  may  be  brightly 
imaged  the  divine  blessedness. 

"3.  The  life  of  man  is  love,  inspired  continually  by  God,  who,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  attracts  the  members  of  every  race  to  unity, 
and  to  himself,  by  rational  freedom, — thus  governing  his  children  by 
the  law  of  liberty,  while  rewarding  them  by  the  liberty  of  law  :  and  the 
method  of  holy  and  humane  existence  is  so  to  harmonize  Collective  and 
Individual  good,  that  societies  and  nations  may  be  reconciled  in  all  in- 
terests, and  become  fit  temples  for  the  indwelling  divine  Spirit. 

"4.  The  form  of  this  unitary  life  is  the  law  of  series,  by  which, 
throughout  creation,  divine  Justice  graduates, — intermingles, — combines 
the  varieties  latent  in  every  unity,  and  out  of  seeming  discord  evolves 
sublimest  concord.  This  plan  of  perfect  order  so  distributes  the  func- 
tions of  society,  that  each  primitive  affection  finds  the  freest  play,  and. 
persons  the  most  diverse  in  character  and  power  are  bound  in  one  by 
mutual  service,  as  are  the  organs  of  a  living  body. 

"5.  As  divine  Goodness  is  manifested  in  the  impulses  which  animate 
all  creatures, — and  divine  "Wisdom  in  the  law  which,  regulating  all  move- 
ment, finds  expression  in  intelligent  spirits, — so  divine  Power  reflects  it- 
self in  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  whose  every  particle  and  coacting 
whole  symbolize  the  perfect  peace  of  God ;  and  as  nature,  thus  fashioned 
in  image  of  the  Almighty,  is  designed  as  the  mould  for  finite  energy,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  human  refinement  is  organized  industry,  and 
work  exalted  into  art. 

"6.  The  aim  of  a  community  should  be  to  form  a  collective  man, 
wherein  the  inspiring  principle  of  Love,  the  distributing  method  of  Law, 
and  the  refining  conditions  of  Beauty,  may  be  severally  developed  and 
mutually  completed,  and  thus,  by  interaction,  their  common  end  ful- 
filled. Property  should  be  held  in  joint-stock  ownership; — labor  made 
cooperative  in  gioups  and  series  of  groups; — economy,  refinement,  and 
pure  influences  secured  by  families  united  in  a  combined  dwelling: — prof- 
its equitably  distributed  to  partners,  in  proportion  to  Labor,  Skill,  and 
Capital ; — anxiety  and  sorrow  lightened  by  a  system  of  Mutual  Guaranties^ 
extending  to  all  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  life ; — honors  and  trusts 
assigned  by  election  according  to  approved  usefulness  in  special  func- 
tions or  in  general  direction; — physical,  mental,  moral  growth  insured 
}fy  lAU  integral  education,  at  once  spiritual,  scientific,  and  practical,  and 
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rmbniclii^  Wwi  wholo  of  life;  -and  cliiclly  lIuMliviru'  rule  of  All  for  Kurji, 
niul  I'iiK'h  for  All,  cinhodicd  luid  uclimii/.cd  in  unity  of  intoiCHlH. 

"7.  In  8iich  organized  HO('i(;llou  ulonu  can  individual  incn  Ix;  fotinc'l 
to  intci^rily; — for  only  (hcrts  can  infants  he  worthily  wcIcoukmI  at  hirth, — 
children  purely  and  syninu'lrically  dtivclopcd, — younj;  men  and  women 
guided  to  vocations  appropriate  to  their  peculiar  powers, — the  mature 
upheld  in  magnanimous  ellhuency  by  a  consciousneHs,  that,  in  laboring 
for  the  conunonwealth,  th<'y  an;  insuring  the  welfan;  of  tlufir  families, 
and  their  own  highest  gooil, — the  aged  reverenced,  solaced,  cheer(.'d, — 
and  every  person  taught  by  life  to  know  tlu^  worth  of  a  human  being,  and 
the  loyalty  due  to  a  united  race;  and,  finally,  only  from  societies  thus 
constituted  can  states,  nations,  humanity,  become  one  in  that  fraternity 
of  freemen,  wliich,  in  spirit,  truth,  and  deed,  will  be  the  kingdom  of 
God,"— pp.  22-24. 

This  statement  has  evidently  heen  drawn  up  Avith  great 
care,  and  that  it  is  sntisfactory  to  tlie  author  we  may  infer 
from  the  fact,  tliat  he  lias  recently  re])nblished  it,  as  an  ofti- 
cial  statement  of  principles,  in  The  Spirit  qf  the  Age,  a  pa])er 
of  which  he  is  the  editor,  and  which  takes  the  phice  of  The 
Sarhinger,  whilom  the  organ  of  the  Fourierists,  or  Ameri- 
can associationists.  But  however  carefully  it  may  have  been 
drawn  up,  and  however  well  satisfied  the  author  may  be  with 
it,  it  is  to  us  exceedingly  obscure,  confused,  vague,  and  un- 
certain ;  and  without  referring  to  the  author's  antecedents 
and  concomitants,  and  drawing  upon  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  authors  he  has  studied,  and  from  whom  he  has  bor- 
rowed most  of  his  doctrines,  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to 
extract  the  least  intelligible  meaning  from  it.  To  analyze 
the  seven  paragraphs  cited,  or  articles  of  the  author's  creed, 
to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  propositions  they  contain, 
and  to  determine  the  precise  sense  and  value  of  each,  would 
far  transcend  our  ability,  or,  if  not  our  ability,  at  least  our 
limits,  and  our  patience,  as  well  as — what  is  more  to  the 
purpose — the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  must  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  some  three  or  four  of  the  more  general 
and  more  fundamental  propositions. 

1.  "  The  one  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  lives  in  three 
modes."  What  does  the  author  mean  by  saying  that  God" 
lives?  Does  he  mean  to  distinguish  between  the  divine 
esse,  or  being,  and  the  divine  existere,  or  existence?  We 
presume  so.  He,  then,  holds  that  our  primary  conception 
of  God  is  that  of  pure  essence,  das  reine  Seyii  of  the- 
Hegelians,  and  supposes  that  the  conception  of  God  as  ex- 
istence— das  Wesen — is   secondary.     Hence  God  does  not 
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live  or  exist  in  himself,  bat  in  liis  evolutions,  his  works,  or 
the  universe,  which  express  him.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  school  to  which  the  author  appears  to  us  to  belong,  and 
is  in  accordance  with  what,  in  our  former  article,  we  found 
to  be  his  own  doctrine.  Hence  God  is  not  conceivable  as 
living  or  actually  existing  God  without  the  universe,  and  the 
universe  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  medium  of  his  life,  as 
he  is  to  the  universe  as  the  fountain  of  its  being.  God,  re- 
garded in  himself,  is  the  ideal  of  the  universe,  and  tlie  uni- 
verse is  his  realization, — to  him,  as  Mr.  Channing  once  said 
to  us  in  conversation,  what  the  picture  is  to  the  ideal  or  de- 
sign of  the  artist.  But  as  God  is  the  infinite  ideal,  and  tends 
to  the  infinite  revelation  of  himself,  he  must  run  through  an 
infinite  variety  of  being  in  order  to  actualize  his  infinite 
potentiality.  This  tendency  to  infinite  realization  of  himself 
implies  his  infinite  progress  in  his  life',  and  the  infinite  prog- 
ress in  the  universe,  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  forms 
of  existence,  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect.  Here  is  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  or  pantheistic  theory  of  progress, 
which  we  find  in  Hegel,  Cousin,  and  Pierre  Leroux,  and  the 
law^  of  which  Fourier  professes  to  have  determined. 

But  this  doctrine  implies,  as  ordinarily  taken,  that  the 
ideal  can  realize  itself,  that  pure  essence  can  clothe  itself 
with  existence,  and  that  the  cause  is  completed,  fulfilled, 
perfected,  in  the  effect, — that  is,  what  does  not  exist  can  act, 
and  imperfection  can,  of  and  by  itself,  perfect  itself.  As  we 
actualize  our  potentiality  by  our  efforts,  and  may  be  said  to 
grow  and  to  consolidate  and  enlarge  our  powers  by  acting, 
and  to  live  only  by  doing,  so  it  is  thought  that  the  same  may 
be  predicated  of  God  himself,  as  if  the  reason  why  this  is 
true  of  us,  namely,  that  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being 
in  God,  could  apply  in  his  case  as  well  as  in  ours  !  Under 
another  point  of  view,  the  progression  of  life  supposed  is 
merely  a  progression  in  order,  irrespective  of  space  or  time,' 
that  is  to  say,  God  and  the  universe  form  one  eternal  and 
indissoluble  whole,  embracinii:  in  itself  everv  conceivable 
variety  or  form  of  existence.  This  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
the  view  of  Hegel  himself,  and  is  the  only  consistent  panthe- 
istic view  conceivable.  This,  so  far  from  proving  the 
common  theory  of  progress,  denies  it,  and  reduces  all  to 
eternal  immobility,  and  real  silence  and  death, —  teach- 
ing that  life  and  motion  are  only  sense-illusions,  arising 
from  the  contracted  sphere  of  our  vision,  without  any  thing 
,to  respond  to  them  in  the  world  of  reality.     But  take  the 
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(loctriiu^  in  cither  Honfio,  it  is  inciunpat il)l(!  with  the  tncls 
l\Ir.  ('h;mniii<i;  ('(HifciiipliitcH.  If  the  first  view  is  taken, 
|)i'(»i:;i't>Hs  is  iiii|)()ssihit',  hccimsc  niin^  essence  without  (^xint- 
ence  is  nothiii<;-  l)ut  mere  poteiituiHty  or  poKHihilily,  and  the? 
possible  cannot  rechici;  itself  to  act, — that  is,  uwnt  possible 
existence  cannot  inaUe  itself  actual  exintence ;  for  it  must 
be  actual  before  it  can  act,  or  ])erforni  any  thini^.  if  the? 
second  view  be  taken,  [)ro«^re8S  is  e(]ually  impossible;  for  all 
is  compU^te  as  it  is,  can  be  neither  more  nor  less,  nor  other,, 
than  it  is,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part.  Yet  Mr.  Channijig 
and  all  the  associationists  are  great  l)cHever8  in  ])ro<rre88, 
and  will  tolerate  no  immobility, — no,  not  even  in  God. 

Theologically  considered,  the  distinction  between  the 
divine  esse,  or  being,  and  the  divine  existei'e,  or  living,  is 
inadmissible.  Being,  abstracted  from  existence,  is  merely 
possible  being,  not  actual  being ;  and  tlie  distinction,  if  as- 
serted, implies  that  God,  considered  in  himself,  in  our  ulti- 
mate conception  of  him,  is  merely  potential  or  ])ossible 
God,  and  must  be  reduced  to  act,  before  we  can  assert  that 
he  exists,  or  actually  is.  But  the  possible  cannot  reduce 
itself  to  act,  for  to  reduce  is  to  act,  and  only  the  actual  can 
act.  How,  then,  from  merely  possible  God  obtain  actual, 
living  God  ?  The  author  must  either  say  there  is  no  God, 
or  else  suppose  something  more  ultimate  than  God,  which 
reduces  the  pure  essence  to  existence.  If  he  says  the 
former,  he  concedes  that  his  distinction  is  tantamount  to  the 
denial  of  God  ;  if  he  says  the  latter,  he  supposes  an  exterior 
cause  of  God,  and  therefore  a  cause  prior  to  the  first  cause, 
and  a  cause  of  the  cause  of  all  causes,  which,  we  need  not 
add,  is  absurd.  He  cannot  say  this;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to- 
deny  God,  for  he  begins  with  the  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  the  one  infinite,  and  eternal  God  ;  nothing,  then,  remains- 
for  him,  but  to  agree  with  the  schoolmen,  that  God  is  most 
pure  act,  actus  purissimiis.  excluding  from  his  being  all 
potentiality,  and  all  conceivable  distinction  between  his  es- 
sence and  his  existence,  his  being  and  his  life.  His  essence 
is  existence,  and  his  existence  is  essence.  He  is  iniinitelv 
and  essentially  living, — living  from,  by,  and  in  himself. 

A  little  philosophy,  of  which  Mr.  Channing  and  his  school 
claim  to  have  so  much,  would  suffice,  we  should  suppose,  to 
teach  him  that  pure  essence,  or  being,  Avithout  existence,  is 
absolutely  inconceivable.  God,  non-existent,  but  as  the. 
dark  background  of  existence,  as  some  profess  to  conceive 
him,  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  and  really  indistinguishable,. 
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as  Hegel  himself  says,  from  nothing.  In  God  we  live,  move, 
and  are  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  in  him  we  can  see,  know, 
or  conceive  at  all,  as  Malebranche  has  shown  in  his  theory 
of  Vision  in  God,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  theory 
itself.  Every  conception  of  which  we  are  capable,  whether 
of  the  actual  or  the  possible,  conceals  at  bottoFi,  connotes,  or 
implies  the  conception  of  God  as  actually  existing,  living 
God.  The  idea  of  God  logically  precedes  all  our  otlier 
ideas,  and  in  fact  chronologically,  although  not  distinctly, 
or  as  distinguished  from  our  other  conceptions  ;  for  to  dis- 
tinguish implies  reflection,  which  belongs  to  a  later  period 
of  life.  This  idea,  the  idea  of  God, — not  of  pure  abstract 
being,  as  Rosmini,  if  correctly  reported  to  us,  maintains, — 
is  the  forma,  or  formative  principle,  of  the  intellect,  or 
faculty  of  intelligence.  It  is  the  light  by  which  the  faculty 
is  constituted  intelligent  faculty,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we 
see  all  that  we  do  see.  Take  away  from  the  mind  this  idea, 
jou  take  away  the  very  power  of  intellection,  and  leave  to 
man  nothing  intelligible.  To  take  away  this  idea  is  to  deny 
God,  and  if  you  deny  God,  you  deny,  not  only  all  actual  ex- 
istence, but  all  possible  existence  ;  for  the  possible  is  con- 
<;eivable  as  possible  even  only  by  virtue  of  the  conception  of 
God  as  actually  existing  being,  whose  actual  power  can  re- 
duce it  to  act,  make  it  actual,  if  he  pleases.  Hence,  we 
must  either  say  that  we  can  conceive  nothing  at  all,  and 
assert  nihilism, — which  is  impossible,  for  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  deny  our  own  existence  without  at  the  same  time 
asserting  it, — or  else  we  must  concede  that  our  primitive 
conception  is  the  conception  of  God  as  living  God,  in  whom 
no  distinction  between  essence  and  existence  is  admissible 
or  conceivable,  as  the  church  has  defined,  as  all  Catholic 
theologians  teaoh,  as  every  sane  philosopher  maintains,  and 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  asserts. 

But  '*  the  one  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  lives  in  ihi^ee 
modesP  Since  we  can  admit  no  distinction  between  Deity 
and  God,  between  the  divine  essence  and  the  divine  exist- 
ence, whatever  be  the  distinction  of  modes  here  intended, 
they  must  be  understood  as  distinctions  in  the  divine  being 
or  nature.  To  suppose  them  to  be  in  the  divine  being  or 
nature  is  to  suppose  that  nature  to  be  composite,  essentially 
composed  of  substance  and  mode,  or  of  subject  and  accident. 
But  this  is  not  admissible.  The  composite  is  subsequent  to 
the  components,  and  God,  if  composite,  can  be  resolved  into 
fiomething  more  ultimate  than  himself.     The  substance  is 
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])otenti;il  in  nhilimi  to  the  mode,  tlie  Bubjcct  in  relation  to 
the  accident;  but  (iod,  we  liave  seen,  is  most  pure  act,  and 
therefore  exchnh'S  from  his  hcini^  all  potrntiality.  If  we 
Hii|)j)ose  (ioil  to  he  compos(Ml  of  suhstan(;e  and  m(j<Ie,  we 
must  suppose  a  power  anterior  to  him  that  composes  him, 
or  unites  tlie  substance  and  mode  so  as  to  form  from  their 
union  the  livin<^  Ciod  ;  which,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  to  suppose 
a  cause  j)rior  to  the  lirst  cause,  and  a  cause  of  the  cause  of 
all  causes.  Our  readci-s  may  be  inclined  to  believe,  that 
^[r.  Channin^  predicates  the  three  modes  of  God  operatin^^ 
out  of  himself,  not  of  his  being,  but  of  liis  operati<jns. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  he  is  evidently  speaking 
of  God,  regarded  in  his  own  life,  not  as  operating  in  space 
and  time,  but  as  infinite  and  eternal,  therefore  above  and 
prior  to  his  external  operations  in  time.  He  must,  there- 
fore, predicate  tlie  mode  of  his  being,  and  not  of  his  opera- 
tions. 

*'The  one  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  lives  in  three  modes; 
of  ivhich  Love  is  the  principle,  Beautiful  Joy  the  end,  and 
"^Visdom  the  harmonizing  medium."  But  Avliat  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  which  ?  Three  inodes  f  Then  what  are  the 
modes  themselves  ?  Love  will  be  the  principle  of  all  three, 
beautiful  joy  the  end,  and  wisdom  the  medium ;  but  of  all 
three  what  I  This  does  not  appear.  Lives  f  It  is  not,  we 
believe,  according  to  Lindley  Murray  to  make  a  verb  not 
used  as  subject,  or  as  subjective  member  of  a  sentence,  the 
antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  ;  but  world-reformers  may, 
no  doubt,  reform  grammar  as  well  as  other  things,  and  we 
suppose  the  author  really  means  to  tell  us,  that,  of  the 
divine  life  or  living,  love  is  the  principle,  beautiful  joy  the 
end,  and  wisdom  the  harmonizing  medium.  As  God  lives 
from,  in,  and  by  himself,  and  no  distinction  between  his 
essence  and  his  existence  is  conceivable,  we  must  predicate 
the  love,  joy,  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  heing,  and  they  are 
themselves  the  three  modes  of  its  existence ;  which,  after 
what  we  have  said,  must  mean,  if  any  thing,  that  God,  in 
our  highest  conception  of  him,  is  essentially  composed  of 
principle,  means,  and  end,  which  are  love,  wisdom,  joy. 
What  all  this  means  is  more  than  we  know.  It  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  author,  that  all  existences  mirror  or  image  God,  and 
he  has  told  us  that  every  man  is  constituted  of  three  ele- 
ments, namely,  love,  truth,  power,  related  to  each  other  as 
inmost,  mediate,  outmost,  or  as  motive,  means,  end.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  fair  to  presume  that  he  holds  that  God  is 
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constituted,  in  like  manner,  of  three  elements,  which  are  in» 
him,  as  in  man,  related  as  motive,  means,  and  end,  as  inmost, 
mediate,  and  outmost.  God  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  composed  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  like  a  good 
oration ;  but  what  this  really  means  is  not  very  intelligible 
to  us.  That  God,  in  operating  out  of  himself,  that  is,  in 
creating  the  universe,  acts  by  means,  from  a  motive,  or  for 
an  end,  may  be  said  ;  and  that  the  motive  is  his  own  infinite 
love  or  goodness,  wisdom  the  means,  and,  as  to  his  creatures, 
beautiful  joy  the  end,  may  also  be  said ;  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Channing's  doctrine.  He  asserts  that  God 
lives  in  three  modes,  and  tliat  he  lives  from  love  to  joy,  by 
or  tlirough  wisdom.  But  what,  since  these  three  elements 
constitute  God,  is  he  who  lives  thus?  He  cannot  be  the 
joy,  for  that  is  the  end  he  seeks  ;  and  he  cannot  be  the  wis- 
dom, for  that  is  the  means  he  uses.  To  say  he  is  no  one 
nor  all  of  these  taken  singly,  but  is  all  of  them  taken 
together,  in  their  union  or  composition,  is — besides  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  a  being  seeking  an  end  which  he  es- 
sentially is — to  suppose  the  divine  nature  to  be  complex, 
and  therefore  subject  to  analysis  and  dissolution.  It  denies 
the  unity  and  substantiality  of  God,  by  making  him  a  mere 
union  or  totality,  and  is  open  to  all  the  objections  already 
urged. 

In  republishing  this  first  article  of  his  creed  in  The  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  Mr.  Channing  has  made  a  slight  addition,  which 
may  help  us  to  understand  him.  ''  The  absolute  Being, 
infinite,  eternal,  though  in  himself  utterly  unapproachable, 
is  presented  to  our  highest  conceptions  as  triune, — the  one, 
the  one  in  many,  and  the  many  in  one.  To  us  he  appears 
to  live,"  &c.  The  doctrine  of  the  author,  we  think  we  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  saying,  is,  that  God  is  for  us  human 
beings  only  in  his  manifestations, — that  to  our  highest  con- 
ceptions he  is  presented  only  as,  so  to  speak,  the  mani- 
fested or  actualized  God,  inseparable  and  indistinguishable 
from  the  principle,  means,  and  end  of  the  manifestation,  or 
actually  evolved  universe.  AVhether  back  and  independent 
of  the  actual  universe  he  exists,  we  know  not ;  for  out  of 
the  universe — that  is,  as  living  in  and  out  of  himself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  universe — he  is  inconceivable,  "utterly 
unapproachable,"  even  in  conception.  Thus  Cousin  says  : — 
"  Le  Dieu  de  la  conscience  n'est  pas  un  Dieu  abstrait,  un  roi 
solitaire  relegue  par-dela  la  creation  sur  le  trone  desert  d'une 
eternite  silencieuse  et  d'une  existence  absoluequi  ressemble 
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ail  iu';ant  iiu'iiir  <\v.  rcxislcjiuu; ;  (j'cst  uii  l)i('ii  jt  hi  fijis  vrai 
ot  ivel,  11  111  U)\ti  Hiil).st;iiK',o  ct  caiiHc,  toujoiirb  Hulmtiincc  et 
toil joiirti  caiiHu,  irotaiit  Hul)stan(U!  ([ircMi  taut  ([Ua  cau8o,  et 
causes  (|Ii\mi  taut,  (jiU5  snhstaiicc,  cV^Kt-a-dirc;  ctaiit  causo 
ahsolue,  uii  vX  nliisicMirs,  utcruito  I't  t(;iii|)s,  cspacAMjt  iioiiihrtv 
OBScnco  ot  vie,  iiidi  visil)ilitr  vt  totalitcj,  ])rinci|K',  lin  ot  miliiiU, 
au  Boniniot  do  Poti-u  ct  ji  sun  plus  lmml)li3  de^iv,  iiillni  et 
iiui  tout  enscmltlc,  ti-Iph^  ciiliii,  o'ost-a-diro  a  la  fois  Dieii, 
iiatiiro,  ot  Jiunianitt'.  Kii  ullct,  si  Ditai  iTcst  pas  tuut,  il 
ii'ost  rion  ;  s'il  ost  absoliuiiont  indivisible  en  soi,  il  ost  inac- 
ccssiblo  ot  par  cons6(iuoiit  il  obt  iiicomproliensiblo,  ot  sou 
iiiooiupivhensibilito  est  pour  nous  sa  destruction.  Ineoni- 
pivliensible  eonnne  iVuMiiule  et  dans  Tocole,  JJieii  ost  clair 
dans  lo  iiiondo  qui  lo  manifesto,  ot  ))our  Fiinio  qui  le  possede 
et  le  sent."  *  The  identity  on  this  point,  of  Cousin's  doc- 
trine and  Mr.  Channini^'s  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

God,  according  to  Cousin  and  our  author,  is  at  once  one 
and  many, — is  one  in  many,  and  many  in  one.  But  tliis  is 
not  conceivable.  Unity  necessarily  excludes  multiplicity, 
and  multiplicity  unity.  If  God  is  one,  he  cannot  be 
many ;  if  many,  ho  is  not  one.  jSTothino;  in  the  world  is 
more  certain.  Mr.  Channing  is  in  pursuit  of  unity  ;  but  if 
he  supposes  plurality  in  God  the  lirst  cause,  or  the  first 
link  in  his  series  of  evolutions,  he  can  never  obtain  unity ; 
for  unity  can  no  more  be  obtained  from  plurality,  than  per- 
fection from  imperfection.  Plurality  proceeds  from  unity, 
not  unity  from  plurality.  In  God  is  the  cause  of  multiplic- 
ity or  plurality ;  but  not,  therefore,  is  he  himself  multiple 
or  manifold.  It  is  false  to  say  that  God  is  many  in  one,  or 
even  that  he  is  one  in  many.  God  does  not  lose  his  unity 
in  creating  variety,  any  more  than  an  artist  loses  his,  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  pictures.  Is  the  artist  a  man  in  design- 
ing a  man,  a  horse  in  designing  a  horse,  a  flower  in  design- 
ing a  flower,  a  fly  in  designing  a  fly  ?  And  does  he  become 
many  in  designing  many,  and  they  become  one  and  identical 
in  him  ?  If  he  loses  his  oneness  in  the  variety  of  his  designs,, 
where  is  the  unity  in  w^liich  they  become  one  ?  If  God.  in, 
creating  many,  is  himself  many,  he  retains  no  unity  in 
which,  the  many  can  be  one.  The  absurdity  of  Cousin's- 
and  Channing's  doctrine  results  from  the  assumption,  that 
God  does  not  and  cannot  create,  but  simply  evokes,  and,  in 
order  to  produce  man,  becomes  himself  man ;  a  horse,  be- 

"*  Fragments  Philosophiques,  3e  ed.,  Tom.  I.  p.  76. 
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comes  himself  horse ;  a  cabbage,  becomes  himself  cabbage  ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  creatures  are  but  forms  or  modes 
of  the  manifested  God, — pure  pantheism. 

The  author  misapprehends  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  represents  God 
as  triune.  His  God  is  not  triune,  but  threefold  ;  for,  by  in- 
troducing divisibility,  plurality,  variety,  diversity,  into  the 
one  primary  conception  of  God,  he  denies  the  unity  of  the 
divine  being.  His  God  is  complex,  not  simple  ;  a  totality, 
not  a  unity  ;  for  a  divisible  unity  is  inconcei viable, — a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  His  love,  wisdom,  joy,  are  not  the 
three  hypostases  of  the  Christian  mystery,  and  in  no  sense 
respond  to  them,  or  can  by  any  possibility  be  the  real  sense 
of  the  Christian  symbol, — what  Christians  would  mean  by 
it,  if  they  understood  themselves,  as  Mr.  Channing  would 
say  ;  because  they  are  all  three  essential  to  the  divine  nature. 
In  neither  one  nor  another  of  them  is  God  without  the 
other  two.  They  are  distinctions  in  the  divine  essence. 
Love  is  not  God,  if  distinguished  from  wisdom,  nor  wisdom, 
if  distinguished  from  love.  But  the  sacred  mystery  asserts 
that  God  is  absolutely  one  in  his  substance,  being,  nature,  or 
existence ;  indivisible,  indistinguishable,  and  most  simple. 
The  triune  God  is  not  God  existing  in  a  threefold  being  or 
nature,  but  one  nature,  one  essence,  one  substance,  one  being, 
one  existence  in  three  persons.  Personality  is  the  last  com- 
plement of  rational  nature.  The  divine  nature,  which  is 
rational  nature,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  one  and  indivisible, 
in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  plurality  is  only 
in  the  last  complement,  or  personality  ;  so  that  "  the  Father 
is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  yet  there 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God."  Mr.  Channing  cannot 
say,  Love  is  God,  Wisdom  is  God,  and  Beautiful  Joy  is 
God,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God  ;  for, 
according  to  him,  God  is  only  the  union,  or  totality,  of  the 
three  ;  and,  since  they  are  distinct  by  nature,  if  he  should 
call  each  separately  God,  he  would  assert  three  Gods,  not 
one  divine  being  in  three  persons.  He  therefore  neither 
asserts  the  substance  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  nor  a  triune 
God,  as  he  supposes. 

So  far  as  the  three  elements  Mr.  Channing  names  are  to 
be  regarded  as  attributes  of  the  divine  being,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly distinguishable  from  one  another,  in  our  appre- 
hension of  them,  or  manner  of  conceiving  them  ;  but  not  in 
God,  nor  from  his  divine  esse  or  being.     This  distinction  of 
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attriluitcs,  which  we  conci'ilc,  <1<)l!s  in  no  scns(^  n^spoinl  to 
that  of  lhr<'t^  persons;  biM'iiusi!  all  the  <liviiui  attrilMitcrt 
are  connnon  to  cacli  nf  ihcdiviiio  piM'HoiiH.  Morevcir  it  is 
only  vii'tually  real,  and  exists  in  onr  minds  with  incircdy  a 
fonndation  in  reality.  Iu'<;ard(Ml  in  hinis(;lf,  Hinf!(3  (iod  is 
most  sim[)le, — slniplicis.suniis^ — as  he  must  he  if,  iw  wc  have 
proved,  ho  is  mofit  pure  act, — act uf<  pari MJii?rius^ — there  can 
t)e  nodivstinetion  between  him  and  his  attrihutes,  nor  hetwcjen 
one  attrihuti*  and  another.  His  attrihutes  are  himself,  and 
in  himsi^lf  all  his  attrihutes  are  identical.  He  is  goodness, 
'wisik)ni,  justice,  power,  ifec.  ;  and  goodness,  wisdom,  justice, 
power,  etc.,  are  in  him  one  and  the  same.  Hut  lie  being 
infinite,  and  we  finite,  we  cannot  conccMve  him  ade(piately, 
and  are  obliged  to  conceive  his  attributes  se})arately,  and,  in 
our  conceptions,  distinguish  them  both  from  his  divine  esse 
and  from  one  another.  This  is  allowable,  because  he  em,i- 
';^fV?//// contains  the  distinctions  we  make,  or  contains  liimself 
that  which  equals  and  more  than  equals,  all  that  we  conceive 
in  our  separate  conceptionst 

But  we  must  quicken  our  pace,  or  wc  sliall  never  reach 
tlie  end  of  our  journey.  "  And  throughout  creation  every 
existence,  as  made  in  the  hkeness  of  that  Being  of  beings,  is 
triune  also, — having  an  impulse  of  good  for  its  motive  power, 
a  cor)perative  use  for  its  ultimate  destiny,  and  a  form  of 
order  as  the  law  of  its  development."  This  throws  some 
light  on  what  has  preceded,  and  proves  that  God,  as  well  as 
liis  creatures,  has,  in  Mr.  Channing's  view,  an  ultimate  des- 
tiny, that  is,  beautiful  joy.  Who  appointed  to  God  his 
destiny  ?  Does  God  work  to  realize  or  perfect  his  own 
beautiful  joy  ?  Do  you  suppose  him,  in  the  beginning,  des- 
titute of  complete  blessedness,  and  that  he  creates  out  of  his 
own  emptiness  to  fill  up  his  joy,  not  out  of  his  own  fulness, 
and  that  his  blessedness  is  completed  or  perfected  in  his 
creatures  ?  This  is  what  we  have  all  along  seen  to  be  Mr. 
Channing's  doctrine.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
conceive  a  God  perfect  in  himself,  and  creating  from  pure 
disinterestedness,  for  the  sake,  not  of  increasing  his  own  joy, 
but  of  communicating  his  goodness  and  blessedness  to  crea- 
tures. He  condemns  selfishness,  and  yet,  with  an  inconsis- 
tency not  uncommon  in  system-mongers  and  world-reform- 
ers, makes  God  himself  intensely,  infinitely  selfish,  laboring 
only  to  per:fect  his  own  existence,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  own  joy.  He  would  seem,  then,  not  to  wish  us  to  be 
perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  but  more  perfect, 
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to  have  an  altogether  higher  perfection,  so  as,  by  our  noble 
and  disinterested  conduct,  to  help  perfect  God,  and  com- 
plete liis  "  Beautiful  Joy." 

If  every  creature  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  as  Mr. 
Channing  represents  him,  it  by  no  means  follows  tliat  every 
creature  is  triune ;  for  according  to  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
God  is  not  triune,  since  he  is  a  totality,  not  a  unity,  a  mere 
union  or  complexity  of  different  elements.  Theologians  find 
in  man,  who  is  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  some 
faint  analogy  to  the  most  lioly  Trinity ;  but  that  every  crea- 
ture's existence  reproduces  in  itself  the  image  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  is  a  proposition  the  author  may 
find  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  prove.  But  letting  this  pass, 
we  are  unable  to  conceive — perliaps  owing  to  our  native  and 
acquired  dulness — how  a  being  can  be  essentially  constituted 
of  an  impulse,  a  cooperative  use,  and  a  law  of  develop- 
ment. An  Impulse  implies  some  one  who  imparts  and  some 
one  who  receives  it,  and  from  both  of  which  it  is  distin- 
guishable. But  w^io  or  what  gives  the  impulse?  It  cannot 
be  man  himself,  because  the  impulse  is  a  constituent  element 
of  his  nature.  Who  or  w^hat  receives  the  impulse,  or  is 
moved  by  it  ?  IN^ot  man,  again,  for  he  is  indistinguishable 
from  it.  A  cooperative  use  implies  a  thing  used,  distin- 
guishable from  the  user,  and  an  end  to  which  it  is  used. 
"What  is  the  thing  that  is  used  ?  JS^ot  man,  because  he  is  the 
use, — the  use  being  one  of  his  constituent  elements.  Who 
is  the  user,  or  cooji^rator?  Not  man,  for  the  same  reason. 
What  is  the  end  to  which  the  cooperative  use  is  directed? 
Beautiful  joy  ?  But  that  also  is  a  constituent  element  of 
man,  without  which  man  is  not  constituted,  and  therefore 
identical  with  the  use  and  user.  Cannot  the  author  see, 
that,  if  he  makes  tlie  three  elements  constitutive  of  the 
creature,  he  must  write — nonsense  ?  No  being,  conceived 
to  contain  its  motive,  means,  and  end  in  itself,  as  constitu- 
tive of  its  nature,  can  be  conceived  as  active.  Tlie  actor 
must  be  one,  simple,  indivisible,  and  the  whole  being  must 
be  on  the  side  of  the  actor,  and  distinguishable  from  the 
end  for  which  it  acts.  If  man  is  divided  into  motive,  means, 
and  end,  there  is  no  entire  man  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  actor,  or  to  seek,  by  the  means,  the  end.  One  third  is 
detached,  and  set  before  the  other  two  as  the  end ;  and  the 
other  two,  again,  are  se|)arated,  and  one  third  takes  the  other 
third  as  its  means  of  gaining  the  first.  Is  this  really  con- 
ceivable ?     Can  the  third  part  of  man,  distinguished  from- 
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tho  oilier  two  tliii'tls,  1k' ji  Hinipic,  cntiijjlcto,  Jictivc  \n;\i\<^'i 
Or  si4)[)Oso  Mr.  ( 'liamiiii;^  docs  not  iikmii  to  sepjirato  tlnMu, 
— suppose  he  considerH  tliciii  unittMl  ;  tlicii  he  iiiuht  eoriHider 
tho  whoU^  man  essciiitiully  luid  entirely  in  eiich  of  the  three 
terms, — that  h(^  is  all  motive,  all  means,  all  end,  simnltane- 
ously  and  to^ethtM*,  and  therefore  that  man  uses  himself 
as  the  means  to  ohtaiu  himself!  We  have  seen  a  younf^  do/^ 
amuse  himself  running  round  after  his  own  tail  ;  but  that  is 
nothiui]^  in  comparison  with  a  man  runniniz;  round  after  hini- 
Bclf,  hive  one  of  the  characters  in  .lean  l*aul  Ilichter's  Tihtn^ 
who  is  everywhere  seeking  his  /cA,  his  Jt!^<jo^  which  he  fan- 
cies he  has  lost. 

2.  "The  divine  idea  of  man  is  of  many  men  made  one, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  a  race  unfolding,  through  ages,  around 
the  globe,  from  simple  original  unity  into  every  possible  va- 
riety, and  thence  by  combination  into  fulfilled,  composite 
unity."  This  means,  we  suppose,  that  man,  properly  viewed, 
is  many  men  made  one,  or  unity  unfolded,  in  space  and 
time,  into  every  possible  variety,  and  through  that  variety 
becoming  completed  or  actuali^d  unity.  But  this,  if  it 
mean  any  thing,  must  mean  something  which  is  not  admissi- 
ble. Mr  Channing  recognizes  in  his  system  no  simple,  orig- 
inal unity,  from  which  the  race  can  unfold  into  variety ;  for 
he  makes  man  essentially  the  mere  union  of  three  distin- 
guishable elements,  related  to  each  other  as  motive,  means, 
and  end ;  and  he  also  represents  God,  the  fountain  of  all  be- 
ing and  existence,  essentially  composite,  composed,  as  man, 
of  three  distinct  elements,  which  are  in  like  manner  related 
to  each  other  in  him.  He  supposes  plurality,  multiplicity, 
in  God,  or  Urst  link  in  his  series  of  evolutions,  which  is  re- 
produced in  each  and  every  evolution  or  existence,  and 
therefore  denies  all  simple,  original  unity  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture, whether  for  God  or  for  creatures.  Besides,  unity 
cannot  unfold.  Smijple^  original  unity  unfolding^  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Only  complexity,  multiplicity,  plurali- 
ty, can  unfold,  all  of  which  are  excluded  by  simple  unity, 
and,  in  turn,  exclude  it.  Even  if  the  author  could,  without 
contradicting  himself,  assert  simple,  original  unity,  he  could 
not  assert  that  the  idea  of  man  is  of  a  race  unfolding  from 
unity.  There  is  no  difference  between  a  unity  that  unfolds 
into  variety,  and  no  unity  at  all. 

"And  thence  by  combination  into  fulfilled,  composite 
unity."  Here  is  queer  philosophy.  The  race  unfolds  from 
simple  unity  into  every  possible  variety,  and  from  variety 
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into  fulfilled,  composite  unity.  Unity  is  fulfilled  in  varie- 
ty ;  that  is  to  say,  unity,  considered  in  itself,  is  not  actual 
unity,  is  only  potential  unity,  and  becomes  actual  unity  only 
in  multiplicity  and  composition  !  Unity,  then,  must  cease 
to  be  unity  in  order  to  be  unity.  Our  modern  philosophers 
have  made  strange  discoveries.  "Thence  by  combination 
into  fulfilled,  composite  unity."  Composite  unity  !  What 
sort  of  an  animal  is  that  ?  Why  not  talk  of  a  round  trian- 
gle, or  a  square  circle  ?  A  composite  unity  is  no  unity  at 
all,  but  a  siieer  contradiction  in  terms.  Composition  denies 
unity,  and  unity  denies  composition.  By  no  C(mceivable  com- 
bination of  particulars  can  you  obtain  unity ;  for  combina- 
tion gives  only  a  union,  a  whole,  an  aggregation,  all  terms 
which  are  excluded  by  unity,  and  which  exclude  it  in  turn. 
Mr.  Channing  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  this,  for  he  has 
once,  unless  our  recollection  fails  us,  been  able  to  distinguish 
between  union  and  unity. 

The  contradictions  and  absurdities  which  meet  us  at  every 
turn  in  the  author,  and  which  we  grow  weary  of  pointing 
out,  result,  we  suppose,  from  his  eclecticism,  or  rather  syn- 
cretism, in  which  he  includes  and  attempts  to  harmonize 
systems  essentially  incongruous  and  irreconcilable.  He  has 
some  reminiscences  of  Christian  theism,  which  he  would  re- 
tain and  reconcile  with  the  pantheistic  conceptions  he  has, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  adopted ;  and  these  last  he 
■wishes  to  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  progress  furnished 
him  by  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  age,  or  modern 
Weltgeist,  and  which  is  his  favorite  doctrine,  to  which  all 
in  his  system  is  subordinate.  Some  whom  he  respects  ad- 
vocate Christianity ;  others  whom  he  respects  equally  as 
much,  perhaps  more,  advocate  pantheism ;  and  both  classes 
advocate  progress.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  Christian 
theism,  German  pantheism,  and  French  socialism  or  prog- 
ressism  are,  at  bottom,  identical,  or,  at  least,  mutually  rec- 
oncilable. He  throws  them  all  into  the  same  category,  and 
reasons  from  them  as  if  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  hence  the  confusion  and  contradic- 
tory character  of  his  thought  and  speech. 

Christian  theism  asserts  one  God,  infinitely  perfect,  self- 
existing,  eternal,  independent,  absolutely  one  and  most  sim- 
ple, exchiding  from  his  being  all  potentiality,  all  complexi- 
ty, composition,  multiplicity,  variety,  distinction,  and  there- 
fore asserts  other  existences,  or  the  universe,  visible  or  in- 
visible, only  as  created  by  his  omnipotent  power  out  of  noth- 
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ing,  or,  what  is  the  saiiiii  lliiiig,  out  (»1  his  own  inliiiitc;  I'lil 
11088 ; — fuhiL'rtH,  wo  Hay,  not  Mttfjf,  as  (yOUHiii  niaintaiiiH,  \vlii(!h 
wouhl  im|»ly  the  (itornity  of  matter,  or  that  God  m  the  //ui- 
ttrld  i>riin<i  of  the.  univei'se.  l*antheisiii  (hjiiies  the  (;n;ative 
I  )eity,  and  asserts  that  (iod  is  all,  or  the  whole,  and  that 
nothini::  i>ut  (iod  exists.  Man  and  nature,  aw  distinguished 
fi-(«m  him,  aiti,  in  its  vi(.;w,  no  real  existences,  are  nothing 
hut  the  intiniti'  fulness  of  his  own  heing.  The  world  of 
space  and  time  is  a  mere  illusion,  for  there  are  and  can  he 
no  separate  existences  c(>existing,  and  no  succession  of  events. 
All  is  eternal,  immovahle,  silent.  Hut  now  comes  the  great 
dilHcultv.  To  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  creative  Deitv,  Drjis 
creator^  with  the  idea  of  an  uncreative  Deity,-  a  (rod  who 
creates  tlie  heavens  and  tlie  earth,  and  all  tilings  visihle  and 
invisible,  with  a  God  wlio  creates,  does,  nothing,  and  is  all 
that  is  or  exists, — is  hard  enough  ;  but  to  reconcile  this  lat- 
ter idea,  which  denies  the  world  of  space  and  time,  and 
therefore  all  progressibles,  with  the  idea  of  universal  and 
unlimited  progress,  is  for  Mr.  Channing  a  still  Iiarder,  as 
well  as  a  more  pressing,  problem. 

To  solve  these  problems,  the  author,  while  he  asserts  the 
creative  God,  as  he  must  in  order  to  assert  the  world  of 
space  and  time,  quietly  assumes  that  creative  and  uncreative 
are  the  same,  or  that  creation  and  evolution  have  one  and  the 
same  meaning,  and  that  to  assert  a  God  unfolding  himself 
in  variety  is  the  same  thing  as  to  assert  a  God  creating  the 
universe.  This  disposes  of  the  first  difficulty.  He  then, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  conceive  of  God  unfolding,  and  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  the  uncreative  Deity  with  the  idea  of 
progress,  imagines  multiplicity  and  variety  in  God  himself ; 
that  is,  in  the  first  cause,  or  the  first  link  of  his  series.  All 
now  is  simple  and  easy.  God  contains  infinite  variety, 
which  he  is  infinitely  developing.  Each  evolution,  since  it 
is  an  evolution  of  God,  is  an  image  of  God, — or,  so  to  speak, 
God  himself  in  miniature,  God  in  its  own  sphere, — and 
therefore  contains  a  variety  in  itself,  which,  in  its  turn,  it 
must  evolve.  Its  evolutions,  again,  each  in  its  degree,  con- 
tain a  variety,  which  also  must  be  evolved,  that  is,  actualized. 
These  successive  or  serial  evolutions  are  what  is  meant  by 
progress.  When  God,  as  the  first  evolver,  has  evolved  all  his 
variety,  actualized  his  entire  potentiality,  and  each  evolved 
existence  has  evolved  all  its  variety,  actualized  its  entire  po- 
tentiality, according  to  the  law  of  the  series  ascertained  and 
determined  by  Fourier,  all  potentiality  is  actualized,  and  the 
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universe  is  the  actualized  God, — God  in  liis  completeness 
and  integrity.  Then  nothing  more  remains  to  be  evolved  ; 
the  work  is  done ;  and  God,  from  whom  and  for  whom  are 
all  things,  is  completed.  Plurality  and  variety  are  commen- 
surate with  unity,  and  God  and  the  universe  may  go  to 
sleep,  or,  as  Fourier  seems  to  hold,  may  die  altogetlier,  and 
universal  night  and  silence  close  the  scene. 

But  as  simple,  as  beautifiul,  and  as  scientific  as  all  this 
may  seem  to  our  modern  philosophers,  it  by  no  means  rec- 
onciles the  different  ideas  which  an^-  forced  into  juxtaposi- 
tion. By  resolving  creation  into  evolution,  the  author 
loses  Christian  theism,  and  falls  into  pantheism ;  and  by 
placing  multiplicity  and  variety  in  God  in  order  to  be  able 
to  assert  evolution  and  progress,  he  dissolves  his  pantheism, 
and  falls  into  pure  atheism ;  for  atheism  consists  precisely 
in  the  denial  of  unity,  and  the  assertion  of  multiplicity, 
plurality,  variety,  in  the  first  cause.  Atheism,  again,  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  progress ;  for  multiplicity,  plurality,  variety, 
&c.,  are  subsequent  to  unity,  and  inconceivable  without  it. 
Hence,  if  placed  in  the  first  cause,  represented  as  essential 
in  the  first  link  of  the  series,  by  excluding  unity,  they  deny 
themselves,  and  therefore  all  existences,  and  then  all  pro- 
gressibles.  Thus  every  effort  the  author  makes  only  re- 
moves him  the  further  from  the  goal  he  seeks,  which  we 
have  found  to  be  uniformly  the  case  with  every  one  wlio  en- 

f:ages,  outside  of  the  City  of  God,  in  schemes  of  world-re- 
orm,  however  great  their  abilities,  or  praiseworthy,  in  itself 
considered,  the  general  or  peculiar  end  they  propose. 

A  little  sound  philosophy  and  common  sense,  we  should 
think,  might  enable  the  author  to  perceive,  that,  if  he  takes 
mtiltiplicity  and  variety  for  his  starting-point,  though  he 
must  arrive  at  nihility,  he  can  never  arrive  at  unity ;  and 
that  unless  he  asserts  Christian  theism,  he  can  never  assert 
progress,  for  it  is  only  inasmuch  as  he  admits  a  creative  God 
that  he  can  conceive  of  progressibles.  He  must  assert  the 
God  of  the  Christian  and  common  sense,  or  the  dead  unity 
or  uncreative  God  of  old  Xenophanes  and  the  Eleatics ;  or, 
in  fine,  he  must  deny  unity  and  assert  plurality  in  the  origin 
of  things,  with  the  atheist,  and  therefore  niliilism,  since  we 
have  already  shown,  that,  without  the  conception  of  God, 
no  conception  is  possible.  If  he  asserts  the  second,  he  loses 
the  universe,  and  can  talk  no  more  of  progress,  for  unity 
has  no  progression,  and,  however  multiplied  into  itself,  gives 
and  can  give  only  unity  for  its  product.     If  he  says  the 
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third,  Btill  ho,  ciin  tiilk  no  mon^  of  pfoirrcss,  foi*  iiiliility  luui 
jiH  littk)  j)ro«:;i"('srt  us  unity.  J]iit  if  Im  takes  tliu  lirst,  lui  cs- 
ciipes  ov(U*y  diHiculiy,  and  can  assert  tlio  universe  witli  all 
its  variety  ;  for  liicu  he  sii|)|)(»s('s  for  it  an  adtupiate  cause. 
Ih^  can  also,  since  lie  lias  a  world  of  space;  an<l  tiin(i,  talk  of 
])ro^ress,  not  indeed  in  attaining  to  a  perfection  never  actual, 
and  by  means  of  imperfection,  but  in  recoverini^  a  ])crfe(;- 
tion  lost,  and  approach  in*;  a  perfection  eternally  actual  in 
God.  Pi'0i:;re8s  is  conceivable  oidy  in  spa(;e  and  time,  and 
to  be  able  to  assert  its  possibility  we  must  be  able  to  assert 
the  reality  of  the  world  of  space  and  time,  which  we  can- 
not do  either  as  pantheists  or  as  atheists.  Pro^j^ress  also 
implies  motion,  but  motion  is  inconceivable  without  a  prime 
mover,  who  is  himself  immovabk^  at  rest.  This  is  as  true 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  Pantheism  denies  the 
prime  mover,  by  asserting  a  dead,  uncreative  unity,  which, 
if  immovable,  nevertheless  imparts  no  motion ;  or,  if  you 
take  Mr.  Channing's  view,  God,  as  anterior  to  creation,  is 
not  actual,  but  merely  potential ;  and  the  potential  cannot 
move,  for  it  cannot  act,  since  only  the  actual  can  act. 
Atheism,  of  course,  denies  the  prime  mover ;  for,  rendered 
consequent,  it  denies  all  things,  is  universal  negation.  Chris- 
tian theism  asserts  a  prime  mover,  the  eternal  and  immova- 
ble God,  who  causes  motion,  but  does  not  himself  enter  into 
motion.  Under  any  and  every  point  of  view,  then,  our 
modern  advocates  of  progress  could  never  have  committed 
a  more  serious  blunder  than  in  denying  the  creative  God, 
— Deiis  C7'eator, — and  in  seeking  a  foundation  for  their  doc- 
trine in  pantheism  and.  atheism. 

But  "  the  divine  idea  of  man  is  of  many  men  made  one." 
In  what  are  they  7nade  one  ?  The  unity  of  the  human  race, 
that  is,  of  what  is  for  Mr.  Channing  the  human  race,  does 
not  now  exist,  and  he  admits  it  does  not  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  seeking  its  unity,  and  proposes  it  as  the  end  to  be 
gained.  If  made  one,  then,  they  must  be  so  made  in  some- 
thing which  they  are  not  and  have  not.  What  is  this  some- 
thing ?  Yariety  ?  So  Mr.  Channing  appears  to  teach  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Never  will  you  arrive  at  unity  through 
variety  ;  for  the  further  you  travel  in  variety  the  further  do 
you  recede  from  unity.  Mankind,  in  themselves  considered, 
are  many,  as  Mr.  Channing  himself  concedes,  otherwise  he 
could  not  speak  of  "  many  men  made  one."  If  many,  if  a 
multitude,  as  they  certainly  are,  they  have  not,  and  cannot 
iiave,the  principle  of  unity  in  themselves,  and  can  be  made 
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one  only  by  virtue  of  some  principle  of  unity  above  them- 
selves, existing  out  of  them  and  independent  of  them. 
What  or  where  is  this  principle,  of  which  men  ma}^  partici- 
pate, and  by  participation  become  one  in  it.  It  is  not  in 
nature,  for  nature  is  multiple,  diverse ;  it  is  not  in  man,  for 
the  very  idea  of  man,  Mr.  Channing  says,  is  of  many  men 
nnade  one,  and  therefore  the  many  must  participate  of  it  be- 
fore man  is  conceivable  ;  it  is  not  in  grace,  for  the  author 
recognizes  no  order  of  grace  distinguishable  from  the  order 
of  nature.  If  not  in  one  or  another  of  these,  it  can  be  no- 
where, cannot  be  at  all.  Mr.  Channing,  then,  really  recog- 
nizes no  principle  of  unity,  nothing  in  which  the  many  are 
or  can  be  made  one.  And  yet  he  calls  his  doctrine  the  uni- 
tary doctrine, — professes  to  be  seeking  unity ^  in  obedience 
to  unitary  tendencies ! 

"  The  centre  of  this  race  is  God  in  man."  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Channing,  God  lives  in  man,  and  not  man  in 
God,  as  religion  teaches.  This  confirms  what  we  have  pre- 
sented as  his  doctrine,  that  God  lives  in  his  evolutions,  and 
is  completed,  actualized  or  perfected  in  them  ;  that  is,  the 
cause  is  completed,  fulfilled,  in  the  effect,  and  therefore  the 
cause  depends  on  the  effect  for  its  perfection  !  "  The  centre 
of  this  race  is  God  in  man."  This  proves  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Channing  recognizes  no  unity,  or  principle  of  unity. 
He  cannot  say  the  human  race  attain  to  unity  by  participat- 
ing of  God,  and  becoming  one  in  him ;  for  he  is  in  them, 
not  they  in  him ;  and  although  he  is  in  them,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  without  unity.  God  cannot,  then,  impart  unity 
to  them,  or  bv  their  union  with  himself  make  them  one. 
Let  the  author  talk  no  more  of  unity.  But  if  God  lives  in 
man,  what  more  do  you  complain  of  ?  "  Its  destined  end, 
a  heaven  of  humanity."  The  end  of  the  race  can,  whatever 
it  be,  be  actualized  only  in  individuals.  If  the  end  is  hu- 
manity, it  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  production  of  indi- 
viduals, that  is,  the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  if  command 
rather  than  permission  it  is,  Crescite  et  multipliGainini  super 
earn  (sc.  terrarn).  But  what  is  the  destined  end  of  indi- 
viduals ?  Do  they  count  for  nothing  in  your  world-scheme  ? 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  account  our  modern  reformers 
make  of  individuals,  and  of  individual  rio-lits.  Thev  are 
genuine  philanthropists, — love  all  men  in  general,  and  no 
one  in  particular :  seek  to  make  all  happy  in  general,  and 
render  every  one  miserable  in  particular.  "  Its  destined  end, 
a  heaven  of  humanity."  A  heaven  of  humanity  I  What  is- 
that  ?     We  are  sure  we  do  not  know. 
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IJiit  \vv  \\\'c.  t niiiscciuliiii:;  our  liiiiitH,  and  are  woarv  of  tliir 
Hul)j(U'f.  Wr  have,  ciflicr  in  what  wi;  liavc;  iKTetofon'  a«l- 
vanccd  or  in  wliat  we  have  now  said,  aiitieipatod  all  wo 
wish  to  say  on  tho  remaining  |)i"<»|)ositions  we  liave  cited. 
We  have  ainu^l  tin-oni^hont  to  in-csiTVi;  onr  ^i-avity,  and  to 
treat  ^[r.  Channini;'  with  the  kindness  and  allection  <Jue  to 
tho  sweetness  of  his  disiXKsition  and  the  gentleness  of  liis 
nianjiers.  Whether  we  nave  in  all  instances  succeeded,  or 
not,  oui-  readers  ninst  jndi^e.  Mr.  (Jhannini^  sc^es,  as  all  men 
see,  atid  not  more  clearly  nor  more  vividly,  j)erhaps,  tli:in 
thousands  of  others  uot  of  his  scliool,  that  there  arc  in- 
numerable evils  in  the  world  ;  and  he  holds  that  every  man 
should  do  idl  in  liis  ])()wer  to  renu'(ly  them.  He  believes 
men  might  and  sliould  live  as  brothers,  and  that,  if  they 
would,  wrongs  and  outrages  would  cease,  there  would  be  no 
more  war,  no  more  oppression,  no  more  injustice,  and  the 
whole  earth  would  be  tilled  with  love  and  joy, — and  so  do 
we.  If  every  man  did  right,  nobody  w^juld  do  wrong  ;  if 
every  one  lived  as  he  ought,  nobody  would  live  as  he  ought 
not  to  live.  Nothinii:  in  the  world  more  true.  We  aecrec 
with  you  exactly.  But  how  do  you  purpose  to  make  all 
men  live  as  brothers?  Here  is,  for  you,  the  (question  of 
questions.  This,  the  only  question  that  it  was  necessary  to 
answer,  Mr.  Channing  answers  not  ;  and  none  of  our 
modern  world-reformers  or  system-mongers  answer  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  We  have  listened  to  most,  perhaps  to 
all  the  more  notable,  of  their  answers,  but  not  with  much 
edification.  The  only  direct  and  practical  answer  we  re- 
collect to  have  heard  is  the  world-famous  answer  of  the 
Jacobin,  "  Be  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  you."  This  is  plain 
and  direct,  and  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  expressing  truly 
the  spirit  of  those  who  deafen  us  with  their  everlasting  dec- 
lamations about  "  brotherhood,"  "  universal  fraternity." 

Mr.  Channing,  we  cheerfully  admit,  does  not  precisely 
hold  to  killing  ;  but  he  has  a  great  affection  for  the  Jacobin, 
and  takes  him  under  his  protection.  Moreover,  in  his  un- 
wearied efforts  to  stir  up  discontent,  to  make  people  sensible 
of  their  sufferings,  to  open  the  wounds  of  society,  to  uncover 
its  running  sores,  and  exhibit  them  to  everybody, — in  dwell- 
ing upon  the  evils  we  suffer,  forgetful  of  the  good  we 
receive,  so  much  more  than  we  deserve,  and  exciting  hopes 
that  can  never  be  peacefully  realized,  nay,  never  realized  at 
all, — he,  whatever  his  intention,  effectually  prepares  the 
millions,  so  far  as  his  inlluence  extends,  for  the  Jacobin. 
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■movement,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Jacobin  answer.  The 
associationists,  we  deny  not,  profess  to  be  opposed  to  the  re- 
sort to  plijsical  force,  and  to  advocate  only  peaceful  modes 
of  reform;  but,  if  we  recollect  aright,  Robespierre  made 
his  lirst  appearance  before  the  public  as  the  author  of  an 
essay  against  capital  punisliment.  The  associationists,  what- 
ever their  intentions  or  professions,  are  but  panders  to  the 
physical-force  party,  or,  if  they  like  the  figure  better,  re- 
cruiting-sergeants to  the  destructive  army  oi  revolutionists. 
Let  them  not  imagine  that  we  can  be  taken  with  their  pro- 
fessions, even  when  we  do  not  question  their  sincerity.  They 
cannot  promulgate  their  principles,  and  continue  their  dec- 
lamations against  civilization  and  society,  without  loosening 
all  social  bonds  in  their  adherents,  and  rousing  up  the  wild 
and  ferocious  passions  of  our  nature, — passions  which  no 
; theory,  no  reasoning,  no  smooth-toned  rebuke  or  mild  en- 
treaty, can  restrain,  and  which,  when  once  broken  loose, 
will  precipitate  the  populations  moved  by  them  into  war, 
bloodshed,  and  plunder.  Hope  not,  madmen,  ye  can  apply 
'the  lighted  torch  to  flax  without  having  it  burn,  or  to  a 
magazine  of  powder  and  not  have  it  explode.  You  cannot 
go  on,  year  after  year,  denouncing  social  order,  denouncing 
society  itself,  denouncing  every  restraint  of  law,  all  faith, 
piety,  conscience,  every  thing  the  race  has  hitherto  held  sa- 
cred, and  hope  that  the  multitude,  if  they  heed  you,  will 
remain  quiet,  charmed  to  peace  by  the  dulcet  persuasions 
you,  at  rare  intervals,  let  fall  from  your  sweet  lips,  or  that 
they  will  not  take  up  arms  to  realize  the  visions  of  Mahom- 
et's paradise  on  earth,  with  which  you  have  maddened  their 
brains  and  inflamed  their  lusts.  We  should  shudder  at  the 
bare  thought  of  doing  you  injustice.  We  would  not  will- 
ingly offend  your  pride  or  wound  your  sensibility ;  but  we 
tell  you,  pretended  peaceful  reformers,  that  the  basest  and 
most  horror-inspiring  criminals,  on  whom  our  society  inflicts 
the  supreme  vengeance  of  the  law,  are  harmless  in  compari- 
son with  you,  pure-minded,  moral,  and  heroic  as  ye  fancy 
yourselves,  and  kind-hearted  as  ye  really  may  be ;  for  you 
kill  reason,  you  murder  the  soul,  you  assassinate  conscience, 
you  sap  society,  render  order  impossible,  take  from  law  its 
moral  force,  from  our  homes  all  sanctity,  from  our  lives 
all  security,  and  leave  us  a  prey  to  all  the  low,  base,  beast- 
ly, cruel,  violent,  wild,  and  destructive  propensities  and 
passions  of  fallen  nature.  O,  mock  us  not  with  the  words 
Erotherhood,  Fraternal  Love,  Universal  Peace  I     We  have 
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lifiinl  thoso  words  from  profaiU!  lips  too  ofton  ;  and  iic-vcr 
lijivo  wu  hoard  the  imiltitudi;  i'c.lioin^  thcjiii  t'roiii  their  head- 
ers hut  wo  havo  soon  sooioty  shakon,  order  ovortlirown,  vir- 
tue troutod  as  a  crime,  the  ])ri8on8  crowded  to  suffocation 
with  the  h)yal  and  tlie  true,  the  sctalToIds  «,n'oaiiin^  heiicath 
their  hurdeu  ot"  innocent  victims,  the  <;uilh>tine  ^rowin^ 
weary  with  its  nnremittini^  toil,  and  tlic  oartli  dreru^hiMl 
with  t\n)  hlood  of  her  fairest  and  \\v.v  nohlest  chihlren.  Jie- 
peat  those  words  outside  of  tlie  City  ot"  God,  in  wliat  j^eiitlo 
tones  and  j)eacet'ul  accents  you  will,  you,  at  least  your  fol- 
lowers, will  come  at  last  to  the  answer,  "Love  mo  as  your 
hrother,  or  I  will  cut  your  throat." 

Yet  suppose  not  that  we  war  atrainst  the  words  them- 
selves. Iviii^htly  api)lied,  they  are  ^ood,  nohle,  and  spirit- 
stirriuii;  woi'ds.  J  brotherhood,  fraternity,  tlio  unity  of  the 
race,  and  the  union  of  all  men  in  one  grand  and  true 
association,  are  great  ideas,  and,  in  their  only  practical  sense, 
no  discovery  and  no  possession  of  yours.  The  human  race 
began  in  unity,  and  their  luiity  was  preserved  in  tlie  race, 
as  perpetuated  by  natural  generation,  till  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  jnan- 
kind,  as  recorded  in  Genesis.  Since  then,  in  that  race, 
unity,  brotherhood,  fraternity,  have  not  existed,  nor  been 
attainable.  They  have  since  been  attainable  only  by  elec- 
tion and  grace  in  the  chosen  ]X3ople,  in  the  "  seed  of  Abra- 
ham "  ;  for  there  only  has  the  ideal  truth,  in  which  alone 
man  linds  his  unity,  been  preserved  in  its  integrit3\  But 
there  they  have  been,  and  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  real- 
ized. You  cannot  have  these  without  the  principle  from 
which  they  ai>e  derived  ;  and  since  that  principle  is  lost  in 
the  natural  human  race,  you  can  have  it  only  as  God  sup- 
plies it  by  a  new  creative  act,  an  act  not  included  in  nature, 
therefore  supernatural, — and  then  only  through  the  medium 
and  on  the  conditions  it  pleases  him  to  appoint.  We  know 
this  is  distasteful  to  you  ;  but,  instead  of  rejecting  it,  you 
would  do  well  to  correct  your  taste,  or  put  yourselves  in  the 
way  of  having  it  corrected. 

Since  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
the  true  integral  human  race  has  been  found  only  in  his 
posterity  by  election,  the  chosen  people  of  God, — that  is, 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  there  only  that  the  race,  broken 
by  the  fall,  and  deprived  by  guilt  of  the  unity  in  which 
alone  is  true  intellectual  and  true  spiritual  life,  can  be  rein- 
tegrated, restored  to  pristine  unity,  and  enabled  to  live  a- 
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normal  life.  Out  of  this  society  you  may  vegetate,  you 
may  intellectually  conceive  of  unity,  nay,  even  intellectually 
apprehend  many  fragments  of  the  truth  which  is  whole 
and  entire  in  it;  but  come  into  immediate  relation  with 
it,  participate  of  it  and  become  one  in  its  unity,  you 
cannot.  Concoct  as  many  theories  of  unity,  of  association, 
as  you  please,  they  will  be  only  theories  of  unity,  they  will 
not  be  it ;  contrive  all  the  machinery  you  can  invent  for 
realizing  it,  and  you  will  find  yourselves  with  a  w^ell-spread 
table  of — empty  platters  and  glasses ;  for  if  you  have  it  not 
as  the  integral  principle  of  your  life,  you  must  be  born 
again  or  you  cannot  have  it,  cannot  partake  of  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  hungry  man  eats  rich  viands  in  his  dreams,  and 
awakes  and  finds  it  was  only  in  his  dreams. 

The  history  of  gentilism,  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
in  the  days  of  Phaleg,  should  have  taught  the  associationists 
all  this  ;  and  they  might,  one  would  think,  have  inferred  as 
much  from  the  faihire  of  every  attempt  to  recover  unity, 
or  to  reform  individuals  or  nations,  outside  of  the  integral 
elected  race,  or  Catholic  society.  Out  of  society,  out  of  the 
church,  you  have  only  the  shadow  or  echo  of  truth,  never 
truth  itself  ;  you  have  only  f ar-ofl:  glimpses  of  life,  which 
you  mostly  misinterpret, — only,  plurality,  diversity,  division, 
mutual  repugnance,  as  you  yourselves  not  only  concede,  but 
prove  ;  and  what  sane  man,  with  these  for  his  starting-point 
■or  his  means,  can  hope  to  attain  to  unity,  concord,  peace? 
Did  not  old  Archimedes  even  demand  a  whereon  to  stand, 
a  7101)  (7TC0,  in  order  to  move  the  world?  Are  ye  so  silly, 
then,  as  to  fancy  that  you  can  move  it  with  your  fulcrum 
resting  on  nothing  ? 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1849.] 

Toleration,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  reli<^ioiis  liberty,  is  in 
ovcry  one's  mouth,  and  the  constjint  theme  of  declamation 
with  all  who  would  depreciate  their  ancefitors,  glorify  them- 
selves, or  win  the  applause  of  the  multitude  ;  hut,  unless  we 
are  ijjreatly  deceived,  it  is  a  theme  on  which  there  is  much 
loose  writing,  aiul  still  more  loose  speakinir  and  thinkin^jf. 
Comparatively  few  ap])ear  to  us  to  understand  it,  or  to  liave 
any  passable  appreciation  of  its  reacli  and  conditions.  All 
men,  in  words  at  least,  are  stanch  friends  of  relic^ious  liber- 
ty, ready  to  live  and  die  in  its  defence ;  but  the  great 
majority  seem  to  us  to  mistake  it  for  the  liberty  to  deny 
and  to  enslave  religion.  The  early  Pi'otestant  sects,  who, 
wherever  they  were  able,  subjected  religion  to  the  secular 
authority,  lined,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  martyred  Catholics, 
claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  lib- 
erators of  religion  from  spiritual  despotism  ;  the  old  French 
Jacobins  plundered  churches,  suppressed  the  freedom  of 
worship,  abolished  the  Sabbath,  overturned  altars  as  well  as 
thrones,  massacred  the  clergy,  decreed  that  death  is  an  eter- 
nal sleep,  and  installed  the  goddess  of  reason,  under  the 
pretence  of  religious  liberty,  and  amid  deafening  proclama- 
tions of  universal  toleration  ;  the  present  socialists,  radicals, 
or  red-republicans  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, profess  to  be  fighting  under  the  flag  of  religious  no 
less  than  of  civil  liberty,  and  yet  their  successes  are  every- 
where marked  by  insults  to  religion,  tlie  expulsion  of  the 
religious,  the  spoliation  of  churches  and  convents,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  clergy.  The  most  superficial  observer 
<3an  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  the  age  understands,  by 
religious  liberty,  not  the  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  and  manner  lie  prescribes,  but  the  freedom  not  to  wor- 
ship him  at  all, — the  freedom  to  enslave  or  suppress  his  wor- 
ship, to  plunder  his  temples,  to  desecrate  his  altars,  to  deny 
his  existence,  to  blaspheme  his  majesty,  to  trample  on  his 
laws,  and  to  live  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 
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But,  although  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  every  unnecessary 
quarrel  with  our  age,  we  must  tell  it,  that  this  is  no  religious 
liberty  at  all,  that  it  is  the  enslavement  of  religion,  where 
not  its  total  extinction,  and  the  freedom  of  irreligion,  infi- 
delity, heresy,  and  schism.  Keligious  liberty,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  the  absolute  freedom  of  religion^  in  its  doctrines^ 
discijoline,  and  worship^  from  all  human  authority^  and 
therefore  implies  the  absolute  inco7n2?etency,  i7i  spiriticals, 
of  all  human  authority^  whether  public  or  private.  We 
say  the  absolute  freedom  of  religion^  by  which  we,  oi 
course,  mean  the  true,  tliat  is,  the  CathoKc  religion.  Con- 
sequently, we  recognize  no  religious  liberty  where  our 
church  is  not  free  in  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
and  where  all  men  have  not  full  and  entire  freedom  to  pro- 
fess tlie  Catholic  religion  without  restraint  from,  or  respon- 
sibility to,  any  human  power  whatever,  whether  vested  in 
the  king,  the  aristocracy,  or  the  people.  Where  this  free- 
dom is  wanting,  there  is  no  religious  liberty.  This  freedom 
we  demand,  not  as  a  favor,  not  as  a  gracious  concession  from 
the  prince  or  the  republic,  but  as  our  right,  as  the  indefea- 
sible right  of  our  church,  for  the  reason  that  she  is  the 
church  of  God,  the  representative  of  the  divine  sovereignty 
on  the  earth ;  and  this  freedom  we  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  assert,  and  to  vindicate,  if  need  be,  as  did  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  under  the  persecuting  emperors  of  pagan 
Eome,  not  indeed  by  slaying,  but  by  submitting  to  be  slain. 

From  this  view  of  religious  liberty,  it  is  evident,  that, 
when  we  speak  of  toleration^  we  have  and  can  have  no  ref- 
erence to  our  church;  for  she  holds  immediately  from  God, 
and  we  recognize  no  power  on  earth  that  has  the  right  to 
restrain  her  worship,  and  therefore  none  that  has  the  right 
to  tolerate  it.  The  question  of  toleration  lies  below  the 
question  of  religious  liberty,  and  relates  solely  to  false  relig- 
ions,— to  infidel,  heretical,  and  schismatical  sects.  Are  these 
to  be  tolerated,  or  are  they  to  be  prohibited  ?  Shall  we  as- 
sert the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  choose  his  own  relig- 
ion, or  shall  we  assert,  and  as  far  as  able  enforce,  the  moral 
obligation  of  all  men  to  profess  the  true  religion  ?  Shall 
we  be  intolerant  and  exclusive,  or  assert  and  maintain  uni- 
versal toleration  ?     This  is  the  question. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  distinguish  between 
two  sorts  of  toleration, — political  or  civil  toleration,  and  re- 
ligious or  theological  toleration ;  that  is,  toleration  of  false 
religions  in  the  temporal  order,  and  toleration  of  the  same 
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in  tlic  spiritual  order.     These  two  tolerMfions  are  oftoii  con 
fouiuled,  ami  siipoosiMl  to  he  iriseparaMy  <'oniiecte<J.     IIeiiC«^ 
inauy  jissiM't  rclii^ioUHor  the()lo<^ieal   toltTation  as  tho  condi- 
tion of  justify in<^  tho   assertion  of  political  or  civil   tolera- 
tion, and    many  also  deny  political   toleration,  in   order,  as 
they  su])pose,  not  to  he  ()hli;^ed  to  a>sei"t  religious  toleration. 
r»ut  tlie  two  are  in  reality  distinct,  and  one  lias  no  necessary 
connection   with,  or  dependence  on,   the  other.     Political 
toleration  of  relij^ion  is  the  permission  conceded  hy  princes 
or  repul)lics   to  tlieir  suhjects   to  pr(.)fess  the   reli<jjion    tliey 
choose  ;  reliii^ions  toleration  is  the  permission  granted  by  Al- 
inighty  God  to  all  men  to  '3rofess  any  religion  they  please, 
or  none  at  all,  and   implies  the  equal   right,  or  the  indifTer- 
enee,  of  all  religions  before  God,  or  in  reference  to  eternal 
life.     Universal  political  toleration  presupposes  that  all  re- 
ligions are  compatible  with  the  })eace  and  safety  of  civil  so- 
ciety ;  universal  religious  toleration  presupposes  that  all  re- 
ligions are  acce})table  to  God,  and  available  for  salvation. 
The  state  regards  religion  solely  under  its  relation  to  social 
interests,  and  the  theologian  regards  it  primarily  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  future  life  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul.     It  is 
easy,  therefore,  if  we  understand  the  distinction  of  the  two 
orders,  to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  be  politically  tolerant  and 
yet  reMgiously  intolerant,  if  not  politically  intolerant  and 
yet  religiously  tolerant. 

The  question  of  the  TDolitical  toleration  of  religion  we 
shall  consider  at  some  length  before  we  close  ;  but,  for  the 
moment,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  religious  or  theolog- 
ical toleration.  Keligious  or  theological  toleration  is  what 
is  commonly  called  tndifferentism, — that  is,  the  doctrine 
that  men  may  be  saved  in  all  religions,  in  one  as  well  as  in 
another,  or  that  every  one  may  by  saved  in  his  own  religion, 
the  relio^ion  of  his  countrv,  or  of  his  sect.  To  concede  this 
doctrine  is  religious  or  theological  toleration,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  political  or  civil  toleration ;  to  deny  it  is  religious- 
or  theological  intolerance  and  exclusiveness,  expressed  in- 
the  Catholic  dogma,  "  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion." Whatever  conclusion  we  mav  or  mav  not  come  to 
on  the  subject  of  political  toleration,  or  the  indifference  of 
religions  before  society  and  the  civil  authority,  we  must, 
unless  bereft  of  reason,  be  religiously  or  theologically  intoler- 
ant and  exclusive  ;  for  toleration  in  the  spiritual  order  is,  at 
bottom,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  denial  of  the  relig- 
ious principle  itself. 

Vol.  X— 14 
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Certain  it  is,  from  natural  reason,  that  no  man  can  be 
fiaved  unless  he  renders  to  God  an  acceptable  worship,  and 
that  no  worship  is  or  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  except  the 
worship  which  lie  himself  prescribes.  Moreover,  it  is  equal- 
ly certain,  that  no  man  can  be  saved  wlio  does  not,  at  least, 
fulfil  the  law  of  nature.  By  the  very  law  of  nature,  all  men 
are  bound  to  worship  God,  and  to  worship  him  in  the  way 
and  manner  he  himself  prescribes.  If  he  leaves  them  to 
the  natural  law,  and  prescribes  his  worship  only  through 
natural  reason,  undoubtedly  such  worship  as  they  can  ren- 
der by  a  prudent,  diligent,  honest  use  of  reason,  and  the 
means  bestowed  for  such  purpose,  will  be  the  acceptable 
worship,  and  all  that  can  in  justice  be  demanded  of  them ; 
but  if  he  prescribes  a  supernatural  religion,  and  promulgates 
it  with  sufficient  motives  of  credibility,  as  he  must  needs  do 
if  he  promulgates  it  at  all,  then  are  they  bound  to  worship 
him  according  to  that  supernatural  religion, — bound  by  the 
very  law  of  nature  itself  to  receive  and  practise  it ;  and  they 
want  even  natural  morality  if  they  do  not.  Such  a  religion, 
with  sufficient  motives  of  credibility,  be  has  prescribed  in 
Christianity.  How,  then,  can  we  assert  the  indifference  of 
relio:ions,  and  contend  for  relisrious  toleration?  Since  God 
prescribes  the  Christian  religion,  the  law  of  nature,  as  well 
as  of  revelation,  binds  us  to  believe  and  obey  it.  If  we  do 
not,  we  fail  to  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  acceptable  worship,  and  are  convicted  of  sin  under  both 
the  natural  law  and  the  revealed.  How,  then,  can  we  hope 
to  be  saved  ? 

Christianity  and  Catholicity,  at  least  in  the  faith  of  Cath- 
olics, are  identical, — one  and  the  same  thing.  We  do  and 
can  recognize  no  Christianity,  properly  so  called,  out  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  recognize,  indeed,  in  those  who  are 
out  of  her  communion,  many  human  excellences,  many  noble 
and  generous  sentiments,  many  amiable  and  philanthropic 
qualities,  many  just  and  profound  thoughts,  many  esti- 
mable private,  domestic,  and  civil  virtues,  which  we  de- 
light to  honor,  and  which  will  have  their  reward  in  their 
own  order,  as  St.  Augustine  teaches  us  in  regard  to  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  but  we  recognize  in  them  no  supernatural 
faith  or  sanctity,  nothing  distinctively  Christian,  nothing 
meritorious  of  eternal  life.  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
Christian  religion,  and  therefore,  if  no  salvation  out  of  the 
Christian  religion,  none  out  of  the  church,  as  the  church 
herself  expressly  teaches,  and  has  solemnly  defined  in  her 
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gonerul  councils,  ^'lle  ciiiinot,"  Fays  St.  Cyprian,  'Miave 
(tod  for  his  fatluM-  who  will  not  hav(!  the  church  Un-  his 
ni(>thor.''  To  concede*  rcli«^iourt  tolci'ation,  or  the  indilTer- 
ence  of  reliiz:ions,  is  neither  niorc^  nor  less  than  to  <leny  thci 
Ohristian  ri'li<;ion  itself,  and  to«^ive  nj»  <mii-  fiiith  as  CatholicK. 
If  you  re([uiro  us  to  do  tliis,  you  deny  our  ri^dit  to  he  ('hrifl- 
tians,  and  are  yoursclvi^s,  even  in  defendiuix  toleration,  in- 
(olei'ant  ;  if  you  concede  our  riii;lit  to  he  (liristians,  you 
^'onci'de  the  ri«j^ht  of  relij^icuis  intolerance,  and  then  liave  no 
riirht  to  assert  or  to  demand  religious  t(>lerance. 

lu'crv  man  is  ohliijjed,  hy  the  constitution  of  tlie  human 
mind  itself,  and  the  very  nature  of  thinj^s,  to  a^ssert  the 
principle  of  reUg'ious  intolerance  and  exclusiveness.  We 
know  by  natural  reason,  witliout  revelation,  that  there  is  and 
can  be  but  one  true  religion;  for  truth  is  one,  individual, 
and  most  sim})le.  This  one  true  religion  is  necessarily  the 
one  which  God  himself  institutes  or  prescribes  ;  all  other  re- 
ligions are  false  religions,  and  to  suj^pose  that  one  can  be 
t^aved  in  a  false  religion  is  absurd  and  im]>ious  ;  for  it  is  to 
place  truth  and  falsehood  on  the  same  footing,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  makes  no  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  is,  counts  falsehood  as  if  it  were  truth  I 
A  man  cannot  believe  this,  unless  he  gives  up  reason ;  nor 
i^ven  then,  for  witliout  reason  he  can  believe  nothing  at  all. 
Indeed,  all  truth,  all  good,  all  opinions  even,  are  and  must 
be  intolerant  and  exclusive.  Truth  cannot  tolerate  error, 
or  even  the  semblance  of  error ;  good  excludes  evil ;  right 
excludes  w^rong  ;  holiness  excludes  unholiness.  Nothing  in 
the  universe  tolerates  its  opposite.  In  regard  to  all  things 
we  are  obliged  to  assert  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  a 
false,  and  whoever  asserts  the  one  necessarily  denies  the 
•other.  Even  he  who  asserts  the  indifference  of  all  religions 
denies  their  difference,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  himself  intoler- 
ant and  exclnsive.  Hence  we  see,  in  our  own  days,  sects 
formed  against  sectarism  ;  and  Dr.  Bushnell,  just  now  one 
of  our  IS^e^v-England  "  lions,"  is  busy,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  rallying  a  party  around  his  pretended  Chris- 
tKin  dogma,  that  there  are  no  Christian  dogmas,  and  should 
be  none.  Every  man,  who  believes  in  any  religion  at  all, 
believes  his  own  religion  is  the  true  religion,  the  only  true 
religion,  and  therefore  that  all  other  religions  are  false  relig- 
ions. He  must,  then,  either  believe  that  salvation  is  attain- 
able in  no  other  religion,  or  else  that  it  is  attainable  in  a 
false  religion  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  absurd.  If  he  be- 
lieves his  religion  is  the  true  religion,  he  believes  it  is  the 
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religion  that  all  men  are  bound  to  believe, — for  truth,  like 
right,  is  obligatory, — and  therefore  believ^es  that  all  men 
are  prohibited  from  believing  any  other.  Every  man  must, 
then,  do  or  say  what  he  will,  be  religiously  intolerant  and 
exclusive. 

As  Catholics,  it  is  well  known  that  we  are  obliged,  by  our 
very  religion,  as  well  as  by  natural  reason  itself,  to  deny  re- 
ligious indifference,  and  to  maintain  the  impossibility,  in 
hac providentia^  of  salvation  out  of  our  church.  This  may 
offend  fashionable  latitudinarianism,  but  it  is  nothing  that 
we  should  hesitate,  or  in  the  least  degree  be  afraid,  to  avow  y 
for  no  severer  sentence  can  be  pronounced  upon  any  pre- 
tended faith  or  church,  than  that  it  fears  to  assert  its  own 
indispensableness  to  salvation.  What  is  it,  in  fact,  we  want 
a  faith  or  church  for,  but  to  save  us  ?  and  what  reason  have 
we,  or  can  we  have,  for  embracing  any  particular  faith  or 
church,  but  that  we  cannot  be  saved  without  it  ?  A  faith 
or  church  that  concedes  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  an- 
other or  outside  of  itself,  confesses  that  it  is  not  the  one 
true  faith  or  church  of  God, — therefore,  virtually,  that  it  is 
a  false  faith  or  church,  unacceptable  to  God,  pernicious  to 
the  souls  of  men,  and  to  be  eschewed  by  all,  as  they  fear 
hell  or  hope  for  heaven.  Hence  all  Protestant  sects,  of  past 
and  present  times,  are  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths; 
for  not  one  of  them  has,  or  ever  has  had,  the  courage  or  the- 
audacity  to  assert  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  its  com- 
munion,— that  is,  if  we  understand  the  matter,  the  courage 
or  the  audacity,  without  contradicting  itself  and  conceding 
the  contrary,  to  assert  its  own  truth.  This,  perhaps,  is  a 
fact  not  insignificant.  Falsehood  is,  by  its  own  nature, 
compelled  to  lie  unto  itself  as  well  as  unto  others. 

The  age,  we  grant,  demands  religious  toleration,  and  re- 
ligious indifference  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Many  are 
shocked,  or  affect  to  be  shocked,  when  they  hear  us  say  that 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  they  al- 
lege that  it  is  harsh,  illiberal,  uncharitable  to  say  so  ;  and 
even  some  of  our  own  Catholic  friends,  now  and  then,  try  to- 
persuade  themselves  and  their  dissenting  brethren  that  this 
is  going  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  and  savors  somewhat  of 
bigotry  and  indiscreet  zeal.  But  he  has  little  claim  either 
to  moral  or  to  logical  consistency,  who  refuses  to  say  the 
true  religion  is  the  true  religion  ;  and,  certainly,  there  can- 
not be  much  bigotry  or  indiscreet  zeal,  if  we  use  the  terms 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  in  asserting  that  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion is  the  true  religion.     But  he  who  so  asserts  necessarily 
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assorts  that  all  otlier  riilijjjions  aro  falso,  and  tlioroforo,  either 
tliat  it  is  possihh;  to  be  saved  in  a  f'als(r  rfli<;inii,  or  that 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  thu  Catholic  Ciiurch.  Mom 
liberal  or  tolerant  than  this  wo  cannot  bo,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  thin«^s,  if  wo  would,  unless  we  could  bo  foolish 
tMioui^h  to  eontradlet  ourselves,  and  maintain,  that,  of  con- 
traries, both  may  be  true. 

However  this  may  be,  as  Catholics  we  have  nothinf^to  do 
with  liberality  or  illiberality  in  the  matter.  We  have  iiot 
instituteil  the  laws  of  mind,  and  they  remain  un(;han<^ed, 
whetiier  we  conform  to  them  or  not.  We  do  not  make,  and 
•cannot  unmake,  the  truth ;  and  it  is  eternally  and  immuta- 
bly the  same,  whether  we  assert  it  or  deny  it.  It  is  not  our 
truth  ;  it  in  no  sense  whatever  depends  on  our  intellects, 
our  wills,  or  our  alTections  ;  and  whether  it  pleases  or  dis- 
l)leases  us  or  our  friends,  appears  to  us  or  to  them  liberal  or 
illiberal,  we  have  just  as  little  power  as  right  to  alter  it. 
Should  we  seek  to  conceal  it,  to  soften  it,  or  to  explain  it  away, 
we  could  only  sully  the  chastity  or  destroy  the  intet^rity  of 
our  own  faith,  and  confirm  the  unbelieving  and  misbeliev- 
ins:  in  their  dansjerous  delusions.  Still  would  it  be  as  true 
as  ever,  that  our  religion  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  that 
there  is  salvation  in  no  other.  The  solemn  truth,  that  out 
of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved,  would  remain  in 
all  its  force,  unaffected  by  our  concessions.  Know^ing  this, 
— knowino:  that  it  is  the  truth  which  liberates, — we  dare  not 
conceal  it,  and  are  bound  in  Christian  charity  to  proclaim  it. 
We  must  not  mistake  natural  sympathy  and  good  feeling, 
or  the  natural  kindness  or  softness  of  our  tempers,  for 
•Christian  charity.  Christian  charity,  certainly,  never  gratu- 
itously offends, — is  never  harsh,  bitter,  or  censorious, — is 
always  meek,  gentle,  affectionate,  kind  ;  but  it  seeks,  always 
and  everywhere,  the  substantial  good  of  its  objects,  even  at 
the  risk  of  giving  them  momentary  displeasure  or  pain  ;  and, 
unhappily,  in  this  perverse  world,  men  generally  have  the 
most  repugnance  to  that  which  is  the  most  essential  to  their 
•everlasting  welfare. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  many  persons  object  to  the  in- 
tolerance and  exclusiveness  we  assert, — that  is,  to  the  Cath- 
olic dogma,  Out  of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved, — 
not  only  that  it  is  harsh  and  illiberal,  but  that  it  is  contrary 
even  to  the  justice  of  God  ;  for  it  implies,  they  say,  that  he 
will  consign  them  to  eternal  tortures  for  not  doing  what 
ihey  never  had  the  power  to  do.     To  punish  them  for  not 
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doing  what  has  never  been  in  their  power  to  do  is,  we  grant^ 
unjust,  and  we  may  he  well  assured  that  our  God  will  never 
do  it.  But  the  objection  lias  no  validity,  unless  it  be  true 
that  there  are  persons  who  live  and  die  without  ever  having 
it  in  their  power  to  become  joined  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munion ;  consequently,  they  who  urge  tliis  objection  must 
prove  that  there  are  such  persons,  before  they  can  have  any 
right  to  insist  on  it,  or  we  be  under  any  obligation  even  to- 
entertain  it.  An  objection  which  rests  for  its  validity  on 
an  uncertain  principle,  or  an  unproved  assumption,  proves- 
nothing,  and  may  always  be  dismissed  without  an  answer. 
But  is  the  assumption  the  objection  makes  even  provable  ? 
AVe  know  that  our  religion  has  been  promulgated  in  all  the- 
earth  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and,  as  far  as  we  know 
any  thing  of  the  matter,  that,  if  there  is  any  nation  to 
which  it  has  not  been  preached,  it  has  been  that  nation's 
own  fault,  because  it  would  not  receive,  but  repelled  with 
insult  and  persecution,  her  divinely-commissioned  preachers. 
"We  know,  also,  that  sufficient  grace  is  given  unto  every 
man,  that  he  wlio  seeks  shall  find,  and  that  if  he  knocks  it 
sliall  be  opened  to  him.  Who,  then,  is  prepared  to  provo- 
tliat  a  single  adult  person,  since  St.  Paul  declared  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  in  all  the  earth,  has  ever  died  out  of  the- 
cliurch,  who  could  never,  if  he  had  made  a  proper  use  of 
the  means  placed  within  his  reach,  have  found  his  way  into 
her  communion.  Can  they  who  urge  the  objection  in* 
any  possible  way  whatever  prove  this  ?  How  can  tliey  say 
that  even  the  ordinarj^  missionary  has  ever  failed  tlie  ready 
mind  and  the  willing  heart?  Known  unto  God  are  all 
hearts  from  eternity  ;  all  things  are  at  his  disposal,  and  it 
can  cost  him  nothing  so  to  order  it,  that,  wherever  there  is- 
one  ready  and  willing  to  receive  the  truth,  there  the  mis- 
sionary  shall  be  ready  to  teach  him,  and  to  introduce  him 
into  the  communion  of  the  churcli.  How  know  you  tliat 
he  does  not  so  order  it,  and  that,  if  any  have  died  without 
actually  having  lieard  of  the  clnirch,  it  has  been  their  own' 
fault, — that  is,  because  they  would  have  rejected  her  in  case 
she  had  been  presented  to  them  ?  Till  you  can  assert  the 
contrary  with  infallible  certainty,  your  objection  has  no  va- 
lidity ;  for  the  difficulty  it  suggests  is  confessedly  restricted 
to  those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  receive'  the  truth  as 
soon  as  proposed  to  them. 

But  let  this  pass.     The  dogma  in  question  certainly  can 
in  no  sense  impeach  the  justice  of  God,  if  it  asserts  the  con- 
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(l(MUMati(Mi  «»r  iKMic  who  liavc  liillillcrl  the  l:i\v  <»r  natiin*. 
Men  ari^  not  ciilitliMl  to  Hiilvatioii  v.vvw  for  fiillilliii^  that 
law;  l)ut.  th(»y  may  ('(U'tainly  ho  justly  (^ondcmiuMl,  if  tln*y 
do  iKJt  I'ultll  it.  Sn|)j)os('',  then,  aH  tli(i  ohjcjcrioii  itself  sup 
poses,  that  in  the  L^cnlih'  woi-Id  then;  ar(3  persons,  or  may  Im- 
persona,  who,  coneurrintc  witli  (he  graces  they  receive,  fulfil 
the  natural  law:  what  ohliges  us  to  supj)ose  that  tluiV  must 
(lie  out  of  the  communion  of  the;  churcli,  (?ven  if  it  he  con- 
ceded tliat  tliey  have  no  r^/y/Z/ic/vv/ means  of  entering  it^ 
God  nuiy,  if  he  chooses,  use  extr aor dinar tj  means  to  bring 
them  into  the  church  ;  and  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suj)- 
])ose  that  he  will  work  1i fty  miracles  to  bring  men  into  the 
Died  linn  orduiariuDi^  if  necessary,  than  it  is  to  sup[)o^('^ 
that,  contrary  to  the  whole  economy  of  grace,  he  will  save 
a  single  soul  without  it.  We  know  that  be  has  made  use  of 
extraordinary  liieans  to  bring  men  into  the  church,  as  in 
the  case  of  (Jornelius,  and  that  of  the  eunuch,  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and,  indeed,  he  has  always  used 
them  in  the  conversion  of  nations ;  for  in  no  instance  has  a 
nation  been  converted,  in  which  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed for  its  conversion  were  adequate  to  the  ends.  Why 
may  he  not  use  extraordinary  means  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  of  nations  ? 

Again :  in  asserting  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the 
church,  we  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  die  out  of  her 
comnmnion  w'ill  be  condemned  precisely  for  the  guilt  of  not 
being  in  her  communion.  Invincible  ignorance,  un(|ues- 
tionably,  excuses  from  sin  in  that  whereof  one  is  invincibly 
ignorant.  If  there  are  persons  out  of  the  church  who  are 
invincibly  ignorant  of  her, —  that  is,  persons  who  never  have 
had  the  power  of  becoming  acquainted  with  her,  and  of  l)e- 
ing  joined  to  her  communion, — they  certainly  are  not  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  infidelity,  and  cannot  be  condemned  for  tliat 
sin.  But  invincible  ignorance,  though  it  excuses  from  sin, 
has  no  saving  efficacy,  no  positive  powder  to  advance  the- 
soul  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Certainly,  mere  neg- 
ative infidels,  as  they  are  called,  are  excused  from  the  sin  of 
infidelity;  yet,  without  conversion,  they  cannot  be  saved ^ 
for,  "without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  Hence 
St.  Thomas  says, — "Iniidelsof  this  sort  are  damned,  not, 
indeed,  for  the  sin  of  infidelity,  but  for  other  sins,  not  re- 
missible without  faith."  Infidelity  is  not  the  only  sin  for 
which  men  are  damned ;  if  it  were,  we  should  be  obliged  to- 
assert,  that  all  bad  as  w^ell  as  good  Catholics  will  be  saved  ; 
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nor  is  it  necessarily,  by  any  means,  the  only  sin  of  tliose  not 
in  the  Catholic  communion.  The  condemnation  of  these 
Avill  not  be  for  the  sin  of  infidelity,  if  they  are  not  guilty  of 
it,  but  for  their  otlier  sins.  They  will  be  condemned,  not 
by  reason  of  the  guilt,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact,  of  being 
out  of  the  church,  for  their  sins  against  the  natural  law, 
which  are  remissible  onl}^  through  the  church. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  there  are  persons  out  of  the 
church  who  are  not  only  free  from  the  sin  of  infidelity,  but 
from  all  actual  sin.  jBut  this  is  a  gratuitous  assumption ; 
for,  without  a  special  revelation  from  God,  we  cannot  know 
that  there  are  such  persons,  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  either  in  reason  or  sound  theology,  authorizes  us  to 
assume  that  there  are  or  can  be.  But  suppose  there  can  be, 
and  that  there  are,  such  persons,  nothing  obliges  us  to  assert, 
or  permits  you  to  assume  that  we  assert,  their  condemnation 
to  the  tortures  of  hell.  The  Catholic  dogma  objected  to  sim- 
ply teaches,  that  no  one  can  ever  be  saved  out  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  that  is,  enter  into  eternal  life, — see  God  in  the 
beatific  vision  by  the  light  of  glory.  What  the  dogma 
obliges  us  to  assert  is,  that  salvation,  in  this  sense,  which  is 
supernatural  both  in  its  principle  and  its  terminus,  is  unattain- 
able out  of  the  church.  But  this  salvation  does  not  neces- 
sarily stand  opposed  simply  to  the  torments  of  hell.  Hell  is 
twofold,  and  consists  in  the  punishment  of  loss  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  sense.  None  are  saved  who  do  not  escape  both  ; 
but  not  therefore  does  it  necessarily  follow,  that  all  who  are 
not  saved  are  doomed  to  suffer  both.  All  are  guilty  of  orig- 
inal sin,  and  original  sin  itself  forfeits  heaven,  and  incurs  the 
punishment  of  loss ;  but  the  church  does  not  teach  that  it 
incurs  also  the  punishment  of  sense.  Hence  unbaptized  in- 
fants, who  die  before  committing  actual  sin, — though  they 
lose  heaven,  can  never  see  God  by  the  light  of  glory, — do 
not,  as  our  theologians  teach,  suffer  the  punishment  of  sense, 
do  not,  as  we  are  permitted  to  hope,  suffer  positive  pain,  but 
will  be  gainers  b}'  having  existed.  Not  of  them,  but  of  ac- 
tual sinners  who  die  in  their  sins,  is  it  to  be  said,  "  Good  for 
them  if  they  had  never  been  born." 

Suppose  now, — and  if  the  supposition  is  inadmissible  the 
objection  vanishes, — that  among  the  gentiles  there  are  per- 
sons who  die  out  of  the  church,  free  from  all  actual  sin  : 
they,  certainly,  will  never  see  God,  will  never  enter  heaven, 
will  not  be  saved  ;  yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  doomed  to  the  punishment  of  sense,  or  to  the  positive 
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sulT(UMn<i;K  (H'  hell.  Wlial  will  Ixi  tJicii-  fate,  beyond  tin-  fant 
lliat  they  will  not  hu  sa\L'(l,  wu  do  not,  know,  and  <lr»  imjI  ut- 
k'nint  to  (leterinino.  We  nmiit  tlicni,  if  sucli  tJKiro  iiro,  to 
tliu  hounty  of  Gud,  wlio,  f()rau«^lit  we  know,  may  placti  thciri 
in  tlu'  calci^ory  of  unhaptizccj  infants  who  <lic  in  tlicir  in- 
fancy, lint,  no  injnsticc  is  doni;  tliiMii  in  not  adniittin;^  tlicni 
to  the  bcatilic  vision  ;  for  to  soo  God  by  the  li.i^bt  of  ^lory  is 
u  (jratuUoica  reward,  promised  only  toHiH)eniatural  faitli  and 
i^anctity,  never  due  and  never  proniiscul  to  nuM'c  natural  in- 
iioeenee  or  to  mere  natural  virtue.  'Yhv.  defect  (W"natui-al  in- 
noeenee  or  of  natural  virtue  exeludes  from  it,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  either  or  of  both  does  not  and  eannot  entitle  to  it; 
and  natural  innoecMiee  and  virtue  are  all  that  it  can  be  pre- 
tended that  these  liave.  Hence,  su[)})osing  such  ])ersons,  sup- 
posing them  to  die  free  from  all  but  original  sin,  no  injus- 
tice is  done  them  in  excluding  them  from  salvation,  and 
therefore  the  dogma  which  denies  the  possibility  of  salvation 
out  of  the  churcli  asserts  nothing  contrary  to  the  justice  or 
even  to  the  fidelity  of  God. 

But  granting  all  this  as  far  as  regards  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  pagans,  that  is,  unbaptized  persons,  it  cannot  apply,  we 
are  told,  to  persons  in  heretical  communions,  who  arc  invin- 
cibly ignorant;  for  these  are  baptized,  and  in  their  baptism 
Juive  received  the  infused  grace  of  faith  and  saiictification. 
But  the  reasoning  we  have  used  to  show  that  it  is  not  proved, 
.and  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  proof,  that  there  are  any 
wdio  die  without  ever  having  had  the  power,  if  they  had 
made  the  pi'oper  use  of  the  means  within  their  reach,  of  be- 
ing joined  to  the  Catholic  communion,  applies  here  in  its 
greatest  force,  and  renders  an  answer  really  unnecessary. 
The  possibility  of  invincible  ignorance,  in  an  heretical  com- 
munion, of  the  Catholic  Church, — since  the  Catholic  Church 
is  always  included  in  the  formal  reason  of  faith  in  those  very 
.4U'ticles  which  all  admit  are  necessary,  necessitate  raedii  ad 
^alutein^ — may  well  be  questioned,  and  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed, especially  since  those  of  whom  you  would  predicate  it 
Jiave  received  in  their  baptism  the  habit  of  faith  which  is  a 
predisposition  to  believe,  and  a  supernatural  facility  in  be- 
lieving, the  truth.  But  let  this  pass.  Suppose  invincible 
ignorance  in  the  case  to  be  possible,  and  that  there  are  per- 
sons baptized  in  heretical  communions,  who  die  invincibly 
ignorant  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  grant  that  they  are  ex- 
pensed from  the  sin  of  heresy.  If  they  have  been  sinners, 
.they  will  be  damned  for  their  sins :  if  they  have  retained 
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their  baptismal  innocence, — an  improbable  supposition, — or 
if  the  J  make  an  act  of  perfect  contrition  and  die  free  from 
mortal  sin, — another  improbable  supposition,— tliey  will  un- 
doubtedly be  saved ;  but  not  as  members  of  heretical  com- 
munions, but  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  whose- 
communion  tliey  were  joined  by  baptism.  Consequently, 
the  admission  of  their  salvation  forms  no  exception  to  the 
dogma,  that  out  of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved. 
These,  therefore,  present  no  difficulty.  But  we  may  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  that  none,  whether  among  the  scliis- 
matical,  the  lieretical,  or  the  un baptized,  who  are  aware 
of  the  dogma  of  the  church  and  the  explanations  which 
Catholic  theologians  give  of  it,  can  be  invincibly  ignorant. 
Tliey,  whatever  must  be  said  of  others,  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  church,  and  their  ignorance  is  vincible, 
culpable  in  its  cause,  and  can  no  longer  excuse  from  sin. 
Whatever  their  characters  in  other  respects,  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  justly  condemned  for  the  single  sin  of  infidelity, 
heresy,  or  schism,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  may  say,  in  brief,  that  we  are  obliged,  by  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  exclusive  salvation,  to  divide  all  mankind,  in  the 
first  instance,  into  two  classes, — namely.  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics.  Salvation  is  predicable  only  of  Catholics,  because 
they  only  are  where  there  is  the  means  of  salvation  ;  it  is  to 
be  denied  of  all  not  Catholics,  or  who  die  in  the  second  divis- 
ion, for  they  are  out  of  the  church,  and  at  least  under  the 
penalty  of  original  sin,  and  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  out 
of  the  church.  This  is  all  that  the  dogma  of  exclusive  sal- 
vation imports. 

In  the  second  instance,  in  regard  to  those  who  will  be  con- 
demned to  hell,  including  both  the  punishment  of  loss  and 
the  punishment  of  sense,  we  recognize  four  classes.  1.  All 
who  die  bad  Catholics.  These  will  be  damned  for  their  sins 
and  their  abuses  of  the  graces  and  privileges  which  have 
been  extended  to  them.  2.  All  who  have  impugned  the 
known  truth,  that  is,  persons  who  have  actually  known  the 
Catholic  Church  and  faith,  but  have  rejected  or  refused  to 
believe  her,  and  died  in  their  sin.  These  are  formal  here- 
tics, schismatics,  or  infidels,  and  will  be  damned,  if  for  no 
other  sin,  for  their  infidelity,  heresy,  or  schism.  3.  All  who 
might  have  known  the  trutli,  if  they  had  sought  it,  but  did 
not  seek  it, — that  is,  persons  who,  though  they  have  never 
actually  known  the  church,  yet  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  her,  and  of  becoming  joined  to  her  communion,, 
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and  liiiv(»  iu>;j^l(M't(Ml  to  avail  thciiiKoh'i'R  of  it.  Tli("<(!  arc,))}' 
iiiiplicatioii,  iiilidcls,  or  licrotics,  and  will  Ix;  dimuKid  for  the 
sill  of  liMviiij^^  n('i:;l('('t('d  to  Ixu'omo  ('atliolicH  when  tlioy 
niiij^lit.  1.  All  who,  tlioui^li  tlicy  immv  iicvcm-  a(!tnally  luivc 
had  an  oppoi'liinity  of  hccoininir  Catholicts,  have  n(;v(?rllM'lcKH 
sinned  ai^ainst  the  law  of  niitniH;.  '^rhesu  will  he  d.inini.'d, 
not  for  the  ;^uilt  of  not  heing  in  the  (yatholie  ('linrch,  hnt 
\\*\'  their  failure  to  keep  tlio  natural  hiw.  On  the  HUpnosi- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  ('atholie  Church,  there  is  notliiiifr 
contrary  to  the  justice  of  God  in  the  damnation  of  these  four 
classes. 

In  the  tliird  instance,  you  tell  us  that  there  is  yet  another 
class,  not  included  in  the  first  general  division,  nor  yet  in 
any  one  of  these  four  special  divisions, — namely,  a  class  in- 
vincibly ignorant  of  the  church,  yet  innocent  of  all  sin 
against  the  natural  law,  the  only  law  by  which  they  can  be 
judged.  But  you  do  not  and  cannot  prove  the  existence  of 
such  a  class;  you  have  no  authority  for  alleging  that  there  is 
or  can  be  such  a  class,  and  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  its 
existence  with  the  publicity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  ease 
with  which  she  may  be  distinguished,  the  well-known  fact 
that  sufficient  grace  is  given  unto  every  man,  and  that  Christ 
is  always,  along  with  the  church,  operating  by  his  grace  to- 
bring  all  men  to  her  communion,  as  well  as  to  save  them  in 
her  communion  after  they  have  entered  it.  But,  if  tliere  be 
such  a  class,  they  cannot  be  saved  ;  for  they  are  out  of  the 
church, — have  by  original  sin  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  heav- 
en ;  and  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  but  throngh  the  church. 
But,  as  God  was  not  obliged  in  justice  to  bnng  them  into- 
the  church,  he  docs  them  no  injustice  in  not  admitting  them 
to  the  beatific  vision, — the  only  punishment  to  which  we  are 
obliged  by  faith  to  hold  that  they  are  doomed. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  remark  on- 
the  first  branch  of  our  subject,  that  no  false  inferences  may 
be  drawni  from  the  fact  that  Catholic  writers,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, contend  for  the  political  toleration  of  the  various  sects.- 
We  assert  rigid  intolerance  of  all  false  religions,  in  the  spir- 
itual order ;  but  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  we 
deny,  or  do  not  assert,  the  legitimacy  of  their  toleration  in 
the  political  order.  It  is  trne,  as  we  have  said,  that,  in  speak- 
ing of  toleration,  we  exclude  our  church  ;  for  there  can  never 
be  rightfully  any  question  at  all,  whether  she  shall  be  free 
or  not.  She  is  God's  church,  and  is  free  by  divine  right,, 
not  by  the  concession  of  the  prince  or  the  commonwealth.- 
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As  much,  we  concede,  we  do  not  and  cannot  say  for  the  sects. 
Tliey  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  forbidden  by  his  law, 
and  have  no  divine  right  to  be  at  all.  Bat  not  therefore  does 
it  follow  that  the  civil  authority  is  bound  to  suppress  them, 
or  is  not  bound  even  to  tolerate  them.  The  state — and  we 
1)02:  that  the  fact  be  borne  in  mind — is  not  commissioned  to 
execute  the  whole  law  of  God ;  and,  though  it  can  never 
riglitfuUy  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  law,  it  has  authority 
to  enforce  it  only  in  externals,  and  even  in  externals  only  so 
far  as  necessary  to  the  maintenanceof  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society.  There  are  mortal  sins  against  the  law  of  God, 
of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence,  that  transcend  the  reach  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  which  he  has  no  right  to  punish. 
We  may  transgress  against  God  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
deed ;  but  the  state  must  leave  our  punishment  to  him  who 
has  said,  "  Yengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay," — save 
when  our  sinful  thoughts  break  out  in  deeds  contrary  to  the 
I'ights  of  our  neighbour  or  the  real  interests  of  civil  society. 
Till  then,  our  offences  pertain  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  do 
not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  who 
lias  no  competency  in  spirituals.  There  are  also  virtues,  — 
sucli  as  faith,  hope,  charity,  meekness,  gentleness,  humility, 
benevolence, — all  strictly  obligatory  upon  all  men,  which  the 
civil  authority  cannot  enforce,  and  has  no  right  to  enforce; 
for,  though  of  the  last  importance  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society,  they  lie,  as  to  their  principle  and  motive,  wholly 
within  the  spiritual  order.  Everybody  knows  this,  and  no- 
body, to  our  knowledge,  directly  contradicts  it.  It  does 
not,  then,  follow,  from  the  exclusiveness  of  religion  in  her 
own  order,  that  the  political  order  must  always  enforce  the 
€ame  exclusiveness,  and  suppress  whatever  is  opposed  to  it. 
All  must  agree  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  establish  a 
false  religion,  or  to  prohibit  the  true  religion ;  because  ev^ery 
man  has  from  Almighty  God  himself  full  and  entire  free- 
dom to  profess  the  true  religion,  and  no  one  can,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  be  bound  to  profess  or  adhere,  even 
externally,  to  a  false  religion.  To  profess  the  true  religion 
is  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  no  government  has  or  can  have 
the  right  to  hinder  its  subjects  from  performing  their  duty. 
Hence  Protestant,  schismatic,  and  infidel  governments  are 
justly  accused  of  transcending  their  powers,  exceeding  their 
commission,  and  violating  the  first  principles  of  religion ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  which  acknowledges  its 
own  incompetency  in  spirituals,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
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that  Ims  not  proliihitcMl,  or  that  (ivoii  now  more  than  barely 
tolorat(^8,  tlu;  (-atholii^  rclii^noii.  Kv(;ry  Htate  in  Europe,  not 
j)n)f«'ss(Hlly  (^itliolic,  (^staljIislicH  \>y  l:iw  even  now  a  false 
n'liL!:ion,  and  in  seviu-al  of  them  the  true  religion  is  Htrietly 
j)n>hil)it(Ml,  or  not  tolerated  at  all.  Sweden  and  Denmark 
establish  Lutheranism,  deny  all  civil  rights  to  Catholics,  and 
forbid  their  subjects,  under  severe  penalticis,  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  Catholic  Churcii.  In  Russia,  no  man  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  national  church  for  ours;  in  Prussia, 
conversions  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity,  and  ellorts 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  clTfct  them,  are,  or  I'ece^itly  were, 
forbidden  by  law;  and  it  is  oidy  two  or  three  years  since 
the  Norwe<i:ian  8torthin<i^  first  granted  a  partial  toleration 
to  the  Catholic  religion  in  Norway.  It  is  still,  we  believe, 
proscribed  by  law  in  Holland,  and  has  owed  a  precarious 
freedom,  for  some  years  past,  (ihieiiy  to  the  connivance  of 
the  prince.  In  Switzerland,  it  is  now  suffering  a  cruel  per- 
secution from  the  government,  and  her  noble  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  has  recently  been  im- 
prisoned, and  is  now  in  exile,  simply  for  discharging  his 
episcopal  functions.  We  need  not  mention  the  well-known 
penal  laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  partially  repealed  in 
1S29,  but  still  leaving  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  i-eligion 
subject  to  many  restrictions  and  vexations.  By  these  laws, 
it  was  death  for  a  priest  to  say  mass  in  England,  or  to  receive 
a  member  of  the  establishment  into  his  church.  Indeed,  it 
is  well  known  that  Protestantism  and  infidelity,  wherever 
able,  have  never  failed  to  copy  the  example  of  pagan  Rome, 
to  place  an  interdict  on  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  enjoin,. 
and  to  seek  by  pains  and  penalties  to  enforce,  a  false  religion,. 
or  the  profession  of  no  religion.  But  all  governmental  acts 
of  this  sort  are  violences  rather  than  laws,  and  have  and  can 
have  no  binding  force.  We  are  always  bound  to  resist  them, 
at  least  passively  ;  for  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  ; 
and  there  are  times  when  charity  to  our  neighbour  may 
require  iis  to  resist  them  even  actively. 

But,  though  the  state  has  no  right  to  enjoin  the  profes- 
sion of  a  false  religion,  or  to  prohibit  the  profession  of  the 
true  religiom  yet,  is  it  not  bound,  we  may  be  asked,  to  en- 
join the  profession  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  prohibit  that 
of  the  false?  It  certainly  would  be,  if  it  were  commission- 
ed to  promulgate  and  execute  the  whole  law  of  God,  and  if 
there  were  nothing  in  religion  left  to  conscience  and  free 
will.     But  the  latter,  we  know,  is  not  true ;  for  even  the- 
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canon  law  strikes  only  external  actions,  and  the  church 
judges  matters  of  conscience  only  in  her  tribunals  of  penance, 
approach  to  which  is  and  must  be  an  act  of  free  will,  and. 
before  which  the  culprit  is  his  only  and  his  voluntary  ac- 
cuser ;  and  the  former  cannot  be  assumed,  for  that  would 
make  the  state  the  church,  and  render  all  distinction  between 
the  secular  society  and  the  spiritual  inconceivable.  It  would 
be  the  absorption  of  the  church  in  the  state,  than  which 
iiothinix  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  history  of  E-ussia  since 
Ivan  lY.,  and  of  England  since  Henry  YIII.,  abundantly 
testifies.  The  state  has  civil,  but  no  spiritual,  functions  ;  it 
is  not  in  holy  orders ;  it  has  not  received  the  mission  of 
evangelizing  the  world ;  and  it  has  no  vocation  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  or  to  assume  the  direction  of  consciences.  It  is 
certainly  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  the  full  and  entire 
freedom  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  suppress  by  force,  if 
necessary,  all  external  violence  against  it ;  for  this  is  included 
in  the  civil  rights  of  those  who  profess  it ;  but  it  can  legiti- 
mately use  coercion,  either  in  favor  of  the  true  or  against  a 
false  religion,  only  for  purely  social  reasons,  and  only  so  far 
as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  order  and  interests 
of  society ;  for,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  its  functions  are 
purely  civil,  and  it  has  no  spiritual  competency. 

Certainly  the  obligation  or  right  of  civil  governments, 
not  Catholic, — where  there  is  no  publicly  recognized  infalli- 
ble spiritual  authority  to  determine  which  is  the  true  relig- 
ion,— to  enjoin  the  profession  of  the  true  worship,  and  to 
prohibit  others,  cannot  be  asserted ;  because  the  govern- 
ment, having  only  civil  functions,  cannot  judge  in  spirituals, 
or  discriminate  between  one  religion  and  another.  It  can- 
not, then,  enjoin  one  worship  or  prohibit  another,  for  fear, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  that  it  may  enjoin  a  false  religion 
and  proscribe  the  true ;  and  therefore  it  must,  even  in  com- 
mon prudence,  tolerate  all  religions  not  obviously  immoral, 
like  the  obscene  and  cruel  rites  of  many  pagan  nations,  or 
directly  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society. 
This  binds  all  governments  not  Catholic  to  universal  tolera- 
tion, because  all  religions  but  the  Catholic  are  confessedly 
fallible,  and  can,  on  their  own  showing,  offer  the  govern- 
ment no  infallible  judgment  by  which  it  may  form,  or  to 
which  it  is  bound  to  submit,  its  own. 

With  regard  to  Catholic  governments,  or  governments  of 
Catholic  countries,  where  there  is  an  infallible  spiritual 
authority  publicly  recognized  by  the  nation,  we  distinguish 
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lictwiH'ii  l.li()H(5  <i;(>vt'n»in('iits  which  h;iv(!  only  the  ordinary 
nhhi^atioiirt  of  civil  i^ovcrrmiciit  and  thoHo  governments 
which  hold  IVoiii  the  church,  oi-  iiii(h'r  the  oxpniHK  condition 
(d*  profcssin"^  :nid  dcd'cndini:;  tlic  ( 'atlmlic  r(di<^Ion.  (lovcrn- 
nuMits  of  th(^  tii-st-nicnti()nc(l  chiss  arc  hound  to  acdcnowUMJ^^c 
tlic  true  ri'lii;ion,  and  to  throw  thoir  moral  inlhicncc  into 
its  scale  ;  lor  the  state,  as  well  as  (he  individual,  is  bound  to 
liave  a  conscience,  and  oven  a  <;ood  conscience;  hut  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  tlie  state  hinds  these  governments  to 
enforce  the  j)rofession  of  the  Catholic  reli<^ion,  or  to  })rohihit 
that  of  other  religions;  and  as  these  religions,  if  not  palpa- 
bly inunoral,  are  not,  in  themselves,  social  idfences,  the 
govtM-nment  has  no  right  to  declare  tlieni  so,  or  to  suppress 
them.  'J'lk^se  governments,  having  by  their  constitution 
only  the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  governments,  can  do  no 
more  for  the  true  religion  or  against  false  religions  than  the 
interests  of  society  demand  ;  and  as  such  governments  them- 
selves presuppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  false  religions, 
as  such,  are  not  incompatible  with  these  interests,  they  are 
bound  to  tolerate  them,  and  leave  their  su])pression  to  the 
operation  of  moral  causes. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Catholic  goverments  distinguish- 
ed, that  they  are  bound  to  recognize  the  Catholic  religion  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  are  not  free  to  tolerate  all  religions, 
we  grant.  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  such  governments  now 
in  existence  ;  and  the  reasons  which  formerly  demanded  and 
justified  them  have,  in  the  social  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  times,  lost  their  force,  and  cannot  now  be 
urged  for  the  establishment  or  the  maintenance  of  similar 
^•overnments.  In  the  middle  ages,  nearly  all  the  European 
governments  not  pagan  were  professedly  Catholic,  and  did 
and  had  the  right  to  punish  open  infidelity,  heresy,  and 
schism, — always  sins  against  God, — because  then  they  were 
directly  crimes  against  society,  forbidden  by  the  public 
law ;  and  crimes  against  society  the  civil  government  has 
always  the  right  to  punish.  But  now,  when  that  political 
order  has  passed  away,  and,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
our  times,  these  sins  against  God  are  no  longer  to  be  treated 
as  direct  crimes  against  society,  the  government  is  not  bound, 
and  has  no  right,  to  punish  them  ;  because  civil  government 
has  never  the  right,  we  repeat,  to  punish  any  sin,  except  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  social  offence,  which  society  cannot, 
with  a  just  regard  to  its  own  safety,  suffer  to  go  unpunished. 

We  do  not  assume  that  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism  were 
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social  offences,  merely  because  tliej  were  declared  such  bj 
the  laws,  or  made  such  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
the  state.  The  laws,  as  m  pagan  Rome,  or  in  England  be- 
fore Catholic  emancipation,  may  establish  a  false  religion 
and  prohibit  the  true ;  but  that  does  not  make  the  profes- 
sion of  the  true  religion  a  social  crime,  or  incompatible  with 
the  legitimate  interests  of  society.  If  religion  and  the  laws- 
come  in  conflict,  it  is  the  laws  that  are  to  be  reformed,  not 
the  religion  that  is  to  be  suppressed.  To  say  otherwise, — 
to  say  that  false  religions  are  justly  punishable  by  civil 
society,  simply  because  contrary  to  the  civil  law, — would  be 
to  concede  that  the  profession  of  the  true  religion  may  be 
justly  punished  in  those  states  in  which  the  civil  law  pro- 
hibits it.  The  laws  must  themselves  be  just,  or  they  do  not 
bind  ;  and  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a  state  must  be 
legitimate,  or  a  mea-^re  is  not  justifiable  simply  because 
authorized  by  it  or  necessary  to  preserve  it.  What  we  as- 
sert is,  that  the  political  order,  which,  in  former  times,  de- 
clared infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  when  breaking  out 
into  overt  acts,  social  offences,  was  itself  just ;  because  then 
they  were  such  offences  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  and  the 
laws  only  declared  a  truth  which  existed  independently  of 
them.  The  intolerance  of  the  government  was  justifiable, 
because  demanded  by  its  fundamental  and  essential  constitu- 
tion, and  that  constitution  was  itself  justifiable  by  its  abso- 
lute necessity,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  existence  of 
society  and  the  interest  of  civilization. 

In  the  barbaric  ages  which  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  w^estern  Homan  empire, — ages  against  which  we  hear 
so  many  noisy  and  senseless  declamations,  and  in  which  we 
ourselves  find  little,  except  Catholicity  and  what  proceeded 
from  it,  which  does  not  revolt  us, — the  church  of  God  had  a 
dou])le  mission  to  perform,  and  was  obliged  to  add  to  her 
spiritual  functions  the  greater  part  of  the  functions  of  civil 
society  itself.  She  was  the  sole  repository  of  what  had 
been  saved  from  the  wrecks  of  tlie  old  Roman  civilization, 
and  the  only  civilizing  force  that  remained  after  the  barba- 
rian irruption  and  devastations.  The  lay  society  was  dis- 
solved by  the  ruin  of  the  empire  and  of  the  civilized  popu- 
lations, and  was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  management  of 
secular  affairs  in  accordance  with  civilized  order.  The 
church  was  obliged  to  add  to  her  mission  of  evangel izer, 
whicii  is  her  mission  of  all  times  and  places,  the  temporary 
and  accidental  mission  of  civilizer,  of    the  nations.     She 
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must  fame,  the  wild  siiva^o,  Iiuiriaiiize  IImj  riitlilofiflbarljarian, 
rotistahliMh  social  order,  mvive  scicnco  and  tlic  arts,  and  re- 
store and  advance  civilization.  All  had  Ixujn  demolished, 
and  sh(^  had  :dl  to  ro('(mstriict.  She  had  to  he  statesman, 
lawvei*,  physician,  |)eda<:,'o«j^i*i\  ai'chitect,  painter,  sculptor, 
mnsician,  au^ricnltnrist,  liorticnltnrist,  hookhinder,  and  com- 
mon muehanic  or  artisan, — in  line,  ever}-  tliini^  hut  money- 
(']iani:;er  and  sohlier.  Ilavini^  tlins  the  chief  part  of  the 
woi'k  of  civil  society  to  perform,  it  became  ahscdutely  necKJS- 
sary  that  she  shouh'l  liave  a  civil  and  political  existence  and 
authority, — that  she  should  be  incorporated  into  the  state, 
as  an  inteii'ral  elenu^ntof  the  civil  constitution,  and  have  her 
worsliip,  without  which  she  could  have  as  little  social  as  re- 
liij^ious  influence,  reco<i:nized  as  the  law  of  the  land  as  well 
as  the  law  of  God.  Ihere  was  no  other  condition  of  res- 
cnino^  society  from  the  chaos  and  barbarism  in  which  it  was 
plunged,  and  of  reviving  civilization  and  securing  its  prog- 
ress. Infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  which  were  as  directly 
in  opposition  to  her  mission  of  civilizing  the  nations  as  to- 
iler mission  of  evanc^elizinoc  them,  were  then  directly  and 
proximately  crimes  against  society,  and  as  such  were  jnstly 
punishable  by  the  public  authorities.  In  attacking  the- 
church,  they  attacked  civil  society  itself,  struck  at  the  very 
conditions  of  social  order,  and  jeopardized  every  social  in- 
terest. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  mission  of  civilizer 
of  nations  is  restricted  to  barbarous  ages  and  countries,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  church  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  civilize  nations  when  they  are  already  civilized.  This- 
mission  she  has  now,  in  great  measure,  accomplished  in 
what  is  called  Christendom ;  and  the  necessity  of  that  par- 
ticular political  order  which  specially  protected  her  in  its 
performance,  or  which  was  requisite  to  enable  her  to  per- 
form it,  does  not  now  exist.  The  lay  society  she  has  res- 
cued from  barbarism,  and  civilized.  It  has  now  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  in  its  own  possession,  and  does  not  need,  as  it 
once  did,  in  barbarous  ages,  the  church  to  teach  it  how  to- 
rn ake  shoes,  bind  books,  or  brew  hop-beer.  It  is  now  com- 
petent, under  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  spiritual  socie- 
ty, to  the  management  of  secular  affairs.  It  has,  in  these 
affairs,  which  properly  belong  to  it,  attained  to  majority^ 
and  no  longer  needs  in  regard  to  them,  so  far  as  purely  sec- 
ular and  as  they  involve  no  moral  principle,  to  be  under  ec- 
clesiastical tutelage.     The  church  is  now  free  to  resign  her 
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temporary  civil  functions,  and  to  devote  herself  exclusively 
to  the  mission  of  evangelizing  the  world.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  now  incorporated  into  the  state,  in 
the  sense  she  was  in  the  barbaric  ages ;  and  consequently 
infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  though  as  great  sins  against 
God  as  ever,  are  not  now  crimes  against  society  in  the  sense 
they  tlien  were,  or  to  be  punished  as  such ;  and  therefore, 
as  long  as  their  adherents  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
offer  no  external  violence  to  the  true  religion,  and  discharge 
their  ordinary  social  obligations,  they  are  to  be  politically 
tolerated,  and  left  to  answer  for  their  sinfulness,  great  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  to  God  himself. 

This  reasoning  cannot  well  be  disputed.  When  infidel- 
ity, heresy,  and  schism,  as  well  as  any  other  sins  against 
God,  are  clearly  and  directly  crimes  against  society,  they 
are  justly  punishable  by  the  civil  authorities ;  but  when 
they  only  remotely  offend  against  social  interests,  and  are 
chiefly  censurable  only  as  they  injure  the  soul,  they  are  not 
so  punishable,  and  the  prince  or  commonwealth  is  bound  to 
tolerate  them.  This  is  the  principle  we  lay  down.  In  for- 
mer times,  they  were  obviously  and  directly  crimes  against 
society,  and  as  such  were  justly  punishable  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrate ;  but,  owing  to  the  civilization  effected  by  the  social 
labors  of  the  church,  they  are  not  now  such  crimes,  and 
therefore  not  now  punishable  as  such,  but  are  to  be  politi- 
cally tolerated,  for  they  now  can  be,  without  directly  or 
immediately  endangering  the  existence  of  social  order,  or 
sacrificing  the  general  interests  of  civilization.  Here  are 
the  facts  we  assert. 

All  this  is  virtually  conceded  by  all  the  respectable  pub- 
licists of  our  times.  No  intelligent  Protestant  or  infidel 
really  denies — though  we  know  not  how  long  it  will  be  so — 
the  immense  services  rendered  to  civilization  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  with  one  voice  all  those  who  give  us  philos- 
ophies of  history,  from  Gui-zot  to  our  Kentucky  friend, 
J.  D.  Nourse,  agree  that  she  could  not  have  rendered  those 
services  without  the  civil  constitution  which  made  hostility 
to  her  faith,  discipline,  or  worship  social  offences.  The 
present  popular  theory  of  those  who  are  not  Catholics  is, 
that  the  church  was  the  true  church,  and  faithfullv  and 
successfully  performed  her  mission,  down  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Protestant  reformation,  and  that  she  is  a  false  church 
now,  because  now  she  leaves  the  interests  of  civilization  to 
the  lay  society,  and  does  not  exert  herself  directly  to  pro- 
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inoto  tlit'in,  wliicli,  accordiii;^  to  tlicm,  h\\v  is  Ixdnid  to  do, 
iiinc.o,  say  tlu^y,  her  mission  is  iiuTcIy  that  of  civilizin*^  iniiii- 
kiiul.  Wc  arc  aware  of  no  intrlli^^ciit  voice,  in  even  the 
iincatholic  chui-ch,  that  does  not  defend  the  iiiutnal  relatioiirt 
•of  the  eivil  and  eeelesiastical  societies  which  ohtained  in  the 
harharons  ai:;es  as  wisi;  and  necessary  for  those  times,  or 
that  pretends  to  eon(h'nm  them,  except  when  insisted  uj)on 
as  ecjually  necessary  or  pioper  in  the  altered  state  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Here  is  all  we  ask.  Restricted  t(»  the 
temporary  and  accidental  mission  of  the  chnrch  as  civilizer, 
we  rec(>«i,nize  a  trnth  in  what  onr  popnlar  anthoi-s  advance. 
"They  say  the  jH)litical  ordei-  in  (piestion  was  just  and  iicces- 
.eary  durinij^  the  barbarous  aii;es;  so  say  we.  They  say  it  is 
not  just  now  ;  so  say  we  ;  and  therefore  we,  as  well  as  they, 
reject  it  for  our  times,  because  the  chui'ch  apj)roved  it  in 
one  set  of  circumstances,  we  are  not  oblii^ed  to  maintain 
that  j*he  must  a])prove  it  under  avavy  set  of  circumstances. 
Trincii^les  are  immutable  and  eternal,  but  their  application 
must  vary  accordinti^  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  This  the  popular  authors  themselves  contend,  and 
this  is  all  we  allege  ;  and  we  liave  no  quarrel  with  them, 
except  when  they  assert  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is 
})rimarily  and  exclusively  that  of  civilizer,  and  contend  that 
she  is  false  or  dead  now,  because  she  does  noL  now  labor 
diivctly  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  which,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  as  silly  as  it  is  untrue. 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that,  though  we  as- 
sert the  most  rigid  theological  intolerance,  and  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  tlie  political  intolerance  which  nobody  denies 
was  during  many  centuries  asserted,  and  sometimes  prac- 
tised, by  Catholic  states,  we  are  bound  by  Catholic  princi- 
ples to  assert  for  our  times  the  toleration  of  all  religions 
•compatible  with  the  existence  and  interests  of  society. 

We  do  not,  our  readers  will  observe,  justify  the  political 
intolerance  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  public  opinion  of  former  times,  nor  do  we  defend 
-the  political  toleration  of  false  religions  now,  because  pub- 
lic opinion  now  demands  it.  Public  opinion  may  often  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  or  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, but  it  is  never  to  be  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  especially  when  the  question  turns  on 
principles  and  institutions  either  sanctioned  or  not  disa- 
vowed by  an  infallible  church.  Xot  the  public  opinion, 
but  the  public  necessities,  the  interests  of  society,  of  civili- 
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zation,  jiistilied  the  political  intolerance ;  and  these  would^ 
if  they  existed,  justify  it  now  as  well  as  then, — and  not  only 
justify  it,  but  even  demand  it.  Let  the  modern  political 
and  social  order  be  broken  up,  the  civilization  which  Chris- 
tian nations  have,  by  painful  toil  and  sacrifice  for  so  many 
ae^es,  slowly  worked  out,  be  swept  away,  the  whole  of 
Gliristendom  overrun  with  hordes  of  ruthless  and  lawless 
barbarians,  and  the  world  be  plunged  once  more  into  the 
darkness  and  chaos  of  barbarism, — and  let  the  church  re- 
main the  sole  repository  of  what  has  been  retained  of  the 
former  civilization,  the  only  living  social  organism,  the 
only  living  organic  force,  able  to  reduce  chaos  to  order,  ta 
restore  society  to  its  normal  condition,  to  reproduce  and 
provide  for  the  advance  of  civilization, — and  we  would  say 
at  once.  Revive  the  former  political  and  social  constitution;^ 
incorporate  the  church  again  into  the  state ;  let  her  resume 
anew  her  functions  as  civilizer,  as  well  as  evangelizer,  of  the 
nations ;  let  her  faith,  discipline,  and  worship,  without 
which  she  can  have  no  social  infiuence  even,  be  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  whatever  is  repugnant  to  them  be  de- 
clared a  crime  against  society,  and,  when  manifesting  itself 
in  overt  acts,  punishable  as  such  by  the  civil  magistrate ; — - 
and  we  should  have  little  respect  for  the  head,  little  rever- 
ence for  the  heart,  that  could  not  or  would  not  say  as  much. 
But  now,  we  repeat,  when  such  is  not  the  state  of  things, 
and,  until  some  terrible  calamity  not  now  foreseen,  and  in 
all  human  probability,  not  likely  to  occur,  shall  throw  soci- 
ety out  of  its  normal  order,  and  bring  it  back,  we  say,  Let 
the  church  be  the  church,  and  the  state  be  the  state,  the- 
two  orders  be  distinct,  and  the  lay  society,  under  the  spir- 
itual direction  of  the  spiritual  society,  manage  the  tempo- 
ral affairs  of  the  world,  as  now,  thanks  to  the  church,  which 
did  not  fail  in  time  of  need,  it  is  able  to  do  ;  let  the  public 
law,  where  it  is  proper,  recognize  the  true  religion,  but  let 
it  punish  no  sins  against  God  any  further  than  they  are 
directly  and  immediately  crimes  against  society.  False  re- 
ligions are,  no  doubt,  always  offences  against  society,  as  are 
all  sins  against  God ;  but,  as  we  have  said  more  than  once, 
when  and  where  they  are  only  remotely  and  indirectly  so,. 
when  and  where  they  are  not  directly  and  immediately  so,, 
the  civil  law  has  no  right  by  coercive  means  to  repress 
them,  and  could  not  do  so  if  it  should  make  the  attempt. 
Their  adherents,  in  all  other  respects  discharging  their  social 
duties  and  demeaning  themselves  as  good  citizens,  must  b& 
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]>r(>te(!UMl  in  t lirii- ciNil  rights,  and  ihcir  ininihlunt^nt  1)*^  ru- 
inittod  t«)  (lie  discipline  of  tlm  8|)iritii;u  Hocioty  and  tlio 
justic'u  «d*  (tod. 

TIk'  chiu'ch  cannot  tolerate  tlu;  ])nnis]inient,  1)}'  the  civil 
authority,  of  olTcnccs  purely  spiritual,  hecauso  the  civil  au- 
thority caiuiot  do  it  without  trenchiui^  upon  her  province. 
She  allows  no  one  to  he  molested  merely  for  Ids  want  of 
faith,  hecause,  for  Ins  want  of  faitli,  the  unbeliever  is  an- 
swerahle  to  (lod  alone.  Faith  is  voluntary,  and  cannot  be 
forced.  Whoever  cliooscs  to  run  the  risk  of  the  penalty  of 
eternal  danmation  annexed  to  infidelity  is  free  to  Ix;  an  infi- 
del, and  Almighty  God  neither  does  violence,  nor  sulTers 
any  power  on  earth  to  do  violence,  to  his  free  will,  lie 
prolfers  eternal  life  to  all  men,  tells  them  the  conditions  on 
which  they  may  receive  it,  gives  them  the  necessary  graces 
to  accept  and  secure  it,  urges  them  by  the  most  powerful 
motives  which  can  be  addressed  to  reason,  conscience,  free 
will ;  but  he  forces  no  one  to  accept  it.  lie  demands  the 
lieart,  its  free,  vohintary  obedience,  and  will  accept  and  re- 
ward only  the  free-will  offering.  Hence  the  church  strictly 
and  solemnly  forbids  any  one  to  be  forced  or  compelled  to 
receive  the  faith.  Hence  her  missionaries  are  never  armed 
soldiers,  bnt  humble  preachers,  bearing  only  the  crucitix  and 
pastoral  staff.  Never  has  she  allowed  the  unbaptized — 
Jews,  pagans,  Maliometans,  infidels — to  be  forced  to  profess 
the  Catholic  faith,  or  force  to  be  employed  against  them, 
except  to  compel  them  to  tolerate  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. If  in  Catholic  states  they  have  ever  been  disturbed  or 
molested  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  it  has  been  against 
her  authority,  or  because  they  practised  violence  against  the 
profession  of  the  true  religion ;  or  because  they  were  dan- 
gerous subjects  to  the  state,  and  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
<iumstances,  be  safely  tolerated, — as,  for  instance,  in  Spain 
under  Charles  Y.,  when  the  Jews  and  Moors  conspired  in 
secret  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  church,  not  simply  to 
secure  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  own  religions,  but 
to  overthrow  both  altar  and  throne,  both  of  which  the  state 
had  the  right,  and  was  bound,  to  protect  and  defend,  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  power,  against  any  and  every  class  of  ene- 
mies. 

The  church  certainly  claims  authority  over  all  baptized 
persons,  by  whomsoever  they  may  have  been  baptized  ;  for 
they  are,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  born  her  subjects, 
and  she  has  a  right  to  their  obedience.     Heretics  and  schis- 
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inatics  are  her  rebellious  STibjects,  and  she  has  the  same  right 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience  and  to  compel  them  to  con- 
form their  life  to  their  baptismal  vows,  that  a  temporal  sov- 
ereign has  to  reduce  a  rebellious  prov^ince  to  submission  to- 
his  legitimate  authority.  But  she  can  reduce  them  only  by 
such  means  as  she  possesses,  and  can  inflict  on  them  for 
their  rebellion  only  such  punishments  as  she  has  at  her  com- 
mand, which  are  all  spiritual.  If  they  make  war  on  her,, 
and  attempt  to  seize  her  churches,  to  rob  her  of  her  pos- 
sessions, to  desecrate  her  altars,  and  to  suppress  her  worship 
or  restrain  its  freedom,  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  Prot- 
estants in  every  country  where  they  had  power  enough,  and 
which  caused  the  terrible  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  persecution  of  Protestants  by  Catholic  princes, 
she  has  the  right  to  call  in  the  secular  power  to  her  aid,  and 
it  is  bound  to  repel  them  by  force ;  because  they  them- 
selves then  transfer  the  controversy  from  the  spiritual  order 
to  the  temporal,  and  attack  the  social  and  civil  rights  of  the- 
church  no  less  than  her  spiritual  rights.  But  when  they 
themselves  restrain  their  heresy  and  schism  within  the  limits 
of  the  spiritual  order,  make  no  attempt  to  propagate  their 
pestilential  errors  or  iniquity  by  violence,  and  attack  none 
of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of  the  faithful,  she,  as  we  have 
seen,  recognizes  no  right  in  the  secular  authority  to  molest 
them,  unless  guilty  of  other  crimes  against  society, — and 
then  only  on  principles  which  apply  equally  to  all  classes  of 
social  offenders.  As  simple  heresy  and  schism,  she  cannot 
call  in  the  secular  authority  to  aid  her  in  suppressing  them.- 
She  is  therefore  reduced  to  her  own  spiritual  resources,  to 
addresses  to  their  reason  and  their  conscience,  and  can  inflict 
on  them  only  spiritual  punishments,  ecclesiastical  censures, 
of  which  the  greatest  is  excommunication.  This,  to  a  be- 
liever, is  a  terrible  punishment,  we  grant;  but  to  those  who- 
do  not  believe,  who  excommunicate  themselves,  and  glory 
in  being  severed  from  her  communion,  it  is  not  a  punish- 
ment too  severe  to  be  borne. 

But  even  in  inflicting  her  spiritual  censures,  and  in  all  of 
her  dealings  with  her  rebellious  subjects,  the  church  always 
has  their  reformation  at  heart,  and  never  forgets  that  her 
mission  is  to  save  men's  souls,  and  not  to  destroy  them.  She 
pleads  with  them,  and  leaves  no  measure  untried  that  is  like- 
ly to  be  successful  ;  and  she  keeps  the  door  always  open  for 
the  return  of  the  penitent.  When  she  is  under  the  painful, 
necessity  of  delivering  over  to  Satan  those  who  set  at  naught 
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lii',r  (liHciplitic,  it  is  f<»r  "  t]\v.  <l('Hf ruction  of  tlic;  HchIi,"  tliat, 
"  tlioy  iiKiv  Irai'ii  not  tu  blasjjIit.'iuL'."  To  tlui  very  hist,  hIicj 
])lua(ls  with  all  a  mother's  swei^tncHK,  ulTecrtion,  and  ^rief ; 
and  if  thi'V  art)  linally  melted,  and  willin<^  to  return  to  their 
duty,  she  (»|)ens  wide  her  arms,  and  wide  her  heart,  to  re- 
ceive them,  an<l  p'uei-ously  fnri^c^ts  their  j)ast  disol>edien(!e. 
Even  the  much  decried  and  calumniated  IiKjuiHition,  wliich 
it  is  possible  noliticians  in  S(jme  instances  huve  al)UH(;d,  owed 
its  orij^in  to  ner  maternal  solicitu(h',  and  was  instituted  no 
less  for  tiie  protection  than  for  the  detection  of  the  mislxi- 
lievin<^.  She  would  interpose  the  shield  of  her  maternal 
love  between  her  rebellious  subject  and  the  secular  arm  to  the 
lust,  till  all  hope  was  <z;one,  till  all  her  I'esources  to  reclaiin 
jiim  were  exhausted.  They  know  little  of  the  church  of 
God  who  call  her  cruel,  proud,  haughty,  revengeful,  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  heretics,  and  rejoicing  in  their  punish- 
ment by  the  civil  authority.  Long,  long  does  she  forbear 
with  them, — long,  long  does  she  suffer  them  to  rend  her  own 
bosom, — before  she  can  endure  to  withdraw  her  affectionate 
embrace,  and  abandon  them  to  their  self-chosen  doom. 

And  here  we  are  admonished  of  wliat  should  be  the  spirit 
of  our  intercourse  with  our  unbelieving  and  heretical  neigh- 
hours  aiul  fellow  citizens.  Rousseau  asserts  that  the  dogma, 
Out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation,  is  antisocial,  and 
that  whoever  professes  it  should  be  banished  from  the  com- 
monwealth. But  he  might  as  well  have  said,  that  the  dog- 
ma, No  one  who  dies  guilty  of  mortal  sin  can  be  saved,  is 
antisocial,  and  he  who  holds  it  should  be  banished  from 
society.  We  certainly  regard  infidels  and  heretics  as  guilty 
of  mortal  sin  before  God,  and  therefore,  if  dying  in  their 
infidelity  and  heresy,  as  condemned  to  hell.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  persons  w^iom  we  regard  as  mortal  sinners ; 
and  all  who  die  mortal  sinners,  even  though  they  should  die 
nominally  in  our  ow^n  communion,  must,  according  to  our 
faith,  receive  the  same  doom.  There  are  persons  in  the 
church  who  will  talk,  write,  tight  for  their  religion,  do  any 
thing  for  it  but  live  it,  whose  doom  will  be  far  more  severe 
than  that  of  many  heretics  and  unbelievers  ;  nay,  we  know 
not  but  we  ourselves  may  be  of  the  number,  for  no  man 
knoweth  whether  he  deserves  love  or  hatred,  unless  he  has 
received  a  special  revelation  from  God.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  sinners,  and  there  may  be  in  our  own  families,  in  our 
bosom  companions,  sinners  for  whose  salvation  we  have  as 
little  reason  to  hope  as  we  have  for  that  of  the  unbeliever 
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or  the  heretic.  These  things  are  so,  and  must  be  so,  and 
our  rule  of  conduct  is  and  should  be  the  same  towards  sin- 
ners of  all  classes,  that  is,  to  conduct  ourselves  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  win  them  all  to  the  love  and  practice  of  true  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  who  are  not  joined  to  the  Catholic 
communion,  if  they  die  as  they  are,  will  come  short  of  salva- 
tion. This  we  know  by  infallible  faith ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  all  who  are  not  now  joined  to  that  communion  will 
die  as  they  are,  and  have  no  right  to  presume  that  they  will. 
]S"othing  assures  us  that  their  hearts  will  not  be  softened, 
their  pride  subdued,  their  eyes  opened, — that  they  will  not 
one  day  behold,  love,  and  conform  to  the  truth,  and  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while,  perhaps,  we  ourselves 
shall  be  thrust  out  into  exterior  darkness,  where  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  is  no  less  an  error  to 
hold  that  all  out  of  the  church  will  be  damned,  than  it  is  to 
hold  that  they  can  be  saved  without  being  in  the  church. 
If  we  so  held,  there  would  be  some  foundation  for  Rous- 
seau's charge  ;  our  doctrine  would  be  antisocial,  and  we 
should  be  unable  to  discharge  our  social  duties  toward  those 
out  of  our  church.  But  we  hold  no  such  doctrine.  There 
is  a  place  of  repentance  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  noth- 
ing forbids  us  to  hope  and  to  labor  for  their  salvation.  The 
Lord  alone  knoweth  who  are  his,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
l)resume,  as  long  as  there  is  life,  that  the  doom  of  any  one  is 
sealed.  We  must,  then,  treat  all  men,  those  without  as  well 
as  those  within,  as  persons  for  whom  Christ  died,  as  persons 
Avho  may  be  saved,  and  whose  salvation  is  to  be  desired  by 
us  with  an  unbounded  charity,  and  for  which  w^e  are  to  re- 
joice to  make  any  sacrifice  in  our  power.  Here  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  dogma  objected  to  is  not  antisocial,  and  why 
to  profess  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  our  neighbour,  but  if 
done  in  the  proper  spirit,  is  the  very  reverse, — is,  in  fact, 
the  highest  evidence  we  can  give  of  the  truth  and  fervor  of 
our  charity. 

The  object  of  the  church,  in  all  her  dealings  w4th  those 
without,  as  well  as  with  those  within,  is  the  salvation  of 
60uls.  This  must  be  ours,  also,  as  her  faithful  children. 
This  object  we  shall  be  able  to  further  only  as  we  live  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  It  requires  no 
deep  or  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind  to  know  that  the 
road  to  their  convictions  lies  through  their  affections.  If 
we  would  be  instrumental,  under  God,  in  converting  them, 
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^vo  must  ])0«!^iii  l)y  loviii*^'  th(;in,  Jind  \>y  our  lov«;  wiuniii;^ 
tlioir  love.  Nothin«^  in  ^^uiiicMl  l>y  coriviiuMii/^  a  man  a;^:iiiiHt 
liin  will  ;  uftuii  thu  very  logic  that  convinco.s,  wln^rc;  tlnj 
uiroctioiis  are  not  won,  servus  only  to  ih3|)o1  from  ol)0(li(;nce 
to  tli(j  truth.  We  succeed  in  inllucncin;^^  others  for  th«Mr 
good  only  in  |)ro|)ortion  an  we  set  before  th(;in  an  exaiiiph.- 
lit  for  them  to  follow, — are  meek,  gentle,  humble,  charita- 
ble, kinil,  and  MlTectionate  in  our  intercourse  with  them. 
And  why  shall  we  not  hjve  these  iuMghl)ours  and  countrymen 
of  ours,  who  have  not  the  inconceival)le  ha|>|)iness  (jf  l>eing 
in  the  church  of  God  ?  Who  are  we,  that  we  should  set  up 
ourselves  above  them, — that  we  should  boast  over  them? 
AVhat  merit  is  it  in  us,  tliat  we  are  not  even  as  tlujy  ?  or 
liow  know  we  that  ours  will  not  be  the  greater  condemna- 
tion ?  Are  they  not  our  kinsmen  according  to  the  llesh? 
Has  not  our  God  loved  them  with  an  infinite  tenderness  ? 
Does  he  not  proUer  them  his  love  with  infinite  sweetness  ? 
And  has  he  not  so  longed  for  their  love  that  he  has  died  to 
win  it  ?  IIow,  then,  shall  we  not  love  them  and  labor  for 
their  salvation  with  a  charity  that  burns  with  an  intensity 
proportioned  to  their  danger?  Is  it  not  here  where  we 
come  short  ?  Ke})elled  by  the  l)igotry,  fanaticism,  and  hard- 
heartediiess  of  some,  attracted  by  the  sweetness,  affection, 
and  kind  offices  of  others,  are  we  not  prone  to  look  upon 
these  countrymen  of  ours  who  are  out  of  the  church,  either 
as  persons  whose  conversion  is  hopeless,  or  as  persons  who 
need  no  conversion  ; — excusing  ourselves  from  zealous  la- 
bors to  bring  them  to  God  by  persuading  ourselves  that 
their  conversion  either  is  not  possible  or  not  necessary, — 
foro-etful  that  in  either  case  we  sin  against  faith  and  charitv, 
and  in  both  show  ourselves  wanting  in  true  love  oi  our 
neighbour,  and  therefore  of  God  ?  Is  not  here,  in  this  double 
•error,  the  reason  why  so  few,  comparatively,  of  our  country- 
men are  brought  into  the  one  fold,  under  the  one  Shepherd  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  modern  heresies  that  should  discour- 
afife  us.  The  world,  before  this,  has  been  afflicted  with  as 
deep,  as  wide-spread,  and  as  obstinate  heresies  as  it  is  now. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  fallen  upon  peculiarly  evil 
times.  Evils,  indeed,  there  are,  but  our  lot  is  cast  in  com- 
paratively good  times.  What  is  the  situation  of  Catholics 
now  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  under  the  Arian  succes- 
sors of  Constantine  ?  or  when  the  wild  and  destructive 
hordes  of  northern  barbarians  overwhelmed  the  western 
-empire  ?  or  when  the  yet  more  destructive  Saracenic  hosts, 
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with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  scymitar  in  the  other^ 
shouting  "  There  is  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet/^ 
overran  the  East,  and,  over  more  than  half  the  known  world, 
over  the  fairest  provinces  of  even  Europe  herself,  supplant- 
ed the  Cross  by  the  Crescent  ?    But  Arianism  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  is  remembered  only  in  the  immortal  records  of 
its  victors ;  the   barbarians  have  been   civilized ;  the   Sara- 
cenic hosts  have  been  checked,  their  power  has  been  broken, 
and  their  once  formidable  empire  retains  a  fitful  existence 
only  by  the  iniquitous  policy  of  nominally  Christian  princes, 
who  forget  their  God  and  the  interests  of  civilization  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  maintain  an  ever- varying  balance  of  power,, 
and  to  arrest  the  march  of  destiny.     Better  the  Russian 
than    the  Turk   at  Constantinople.      Protestantism  itself, 
which  swept  away  a  third  part  of  Europe,  as  the  tail  of  the 
Apocalyptic  dragon  swept  away  a  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  has  spent  its  force,  has  been  driven  back  far  within 
its  original  confines,  and,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
has  made  no  progress  in  the  Old  World,  but  towards  destruc- 
tion.    True,  unbelief,  indifferency,  socialism,  communism,, 
revolutionism,  are,  or  just  now  were,  rife  ; — true,  they  held 
during  the  last  year  their  carnival,  convulsed  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  exiled  the  sovereign  pontiff,  took  possession  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  on  the  point  of 
rising  to  empire.     But  defeat  follows  on  the  heels  of  vic- 
tory, their    chiefs    have  fallen,  are  in  exile  or  in   prison, 
and  they  must  soon   be  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
rather  than  of  fear  and  dread.     They  are  in  the  nature  of 
things  short-lived.     The  human  race  loves  order,  and  must 
be  a  believer.     It  must  worship, — must  have  a  religion  ; 
and  the  Catholic  religion   alone  has  life,  has  energy,  has 
power.     Even  to  a  superficial   observer,  all  other   religions 
or  pretended  religions  are  struck  with  death,  and  are  in  their 
agony.     Appearances  indicate  that  a  glorious  day  is  dawn- 
ing for  the  church,  and  that  there  awaits  her  a  more  splen- 
did triumph  than  she  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.    The  Lord  God 
onmipotent  reigneth.     Let  us  not  feel  that  these  unbeliev- 
ing and  misbelieving  countrymen  of  ours — who  now,  alas  ! 
have  no  hope  but  in  this  hollow  and  transitory  life,  who  are 
laboring  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  spending  their 
strength  for  that  which  satisfieth  not — are  all  doomed  to- 
be  lost,  and  that  they  of  all  the  world  are  to  have  no  part  in 
the  new  triumphs  reserved  for  Catholicity.     Let  us  not  feel 
that  the  time  is  never  to  come,  when,  for  their  many  civic 
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virfut'ft  inid  Micir  i!:rfi(M"(MiK  cnntiMlnitioris  to  jin  oj)j)r('SH<M|  and 
tuiiiisliiii^  Mat  inn,  tlicy  caii  rcuH'ivc  no  lii^dicr  reward  than  tlio 
discoviM'v  of  the  ^old  mines  of  C'nlifoinia.  Let  ns  not  look 
iinon  their  conversion  even  as  <liHiciilt.  'riit^y,  too,  sire  fain- 
isliini;',  and  for  \]\v.  hi'ead  of  life,  \V(;  haver  only  to  reineni- 
her  that  this  land  is  nnder  the;  |)rote(',tion  of  the  ininiacnlate 
Virjjjin,  and  to  live  as  trne  children  of  Mary,  in  order  to  be- 
hold this  noMo  country — whose  destiny,  it  we  are  faithful, 
promises  to  surpass  what  the  Ixddest  imai^ination  can  con- 
ceive— won  to  the  (Jross,  and  standing  foremost  amon^  the 
Catholic  nations  of  the  earth. 

Hut  to  return  from  this  apparent  dii^ression,  we  will  sim- 
]ily  add,  in  conclusion,  tliat,  while  we  have  asserted,  as  we 
were  bound  by  reason  and  faith,  the  most  riiijid  intolerance 
and  exclusiveness  in  the  reli<z;ious  order,  and  have  justified 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Catholic  states,  durin<^  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  declaring  infidel,  heretical,  and  schismatical  sects 
social  crimes,  and  punishing  them  as  such,  we  have  show^ii 
that,  in  a  normal  or  civilized  state  of  society,  Catholicity  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  political  toleration,  and  concedes 
at  least  as  extensive  toleration  as  is  professed,  and  for  the 
most  part  honorably  maintained,  by  our  American  govern- 
ment. Our  reliirion  contains  notliiniij.  in  case  we  should  be- 
come  the  majority,  and  the  political  power  should  pass  in 
this  country  into  our  hands,  wliich  would  require  any  exter- 
nal changes  in  our  existing  political  institutions,  in  our  do- 
mestic and  social  economies,  or  in  the  present  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  In  taking 
possession  of  a  barbarous  country,  Catholicity  must  labor  to 
change  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  religion  and  interior  sentiments,  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  to  do  the  same  in  taking  possession  even  of  a 
lalsely  civilized  country,  like  India,  China,  or  Japan.  Cath- 
olicity can  never  tolerate  the  social  institutions  \vhich  are 
cherished  by  these  oriental  nations,  as  the  decisions  of  Rome, 
in  the  controversies  betw^een  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
fully  prove.  It  can  tolerate  any  form  of  government ;  but 
it  can,  wherever  it  becomes  resident,  tolerate  no  despotism, 
no  government  that  is  not  a  government  of  law.  The  prince, 
whether  monarch,  aristocracy,  or  democracy,  must  govern 
according  to  law,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  just 
law ;  for  she  recognizes  no  security  for  the  worship  of  God 
where  there  is  no  protection  for  the  rights  of  our  neighbour, 
any  more  than  she  recognizes  love  to  God  where  there  is 
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none  to  our  brother.  She  can  never  tolerate  the  oriental 
doctrine  of  castes,  for  she  teaches  that  all  men  are  of  one 
blood,  are  brethren,  equals  before  God,  and  should  be  equals 
before  the  law.  The  great  reason  why  Christianity  pene- 
trates so  slowly  into  these  oriental  nations  is,  no  doubt,  the 
fact,  that  not  their  religion  only,  but  their  whole  order  of  so- 
ciety, their  whole  political,  social,  and  domestic  life,  is  un- 
christian, and  must  be  changed  in  order  to  make  them  Chris- 
tian nations.  A  Chinese  or  a  Hindoo  might  object,  with 
truth,  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  that  it  would 
change  his  political  and  social  institutions,  as  well  as  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  usages. 

But  when  Catholicity  took  possession  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  changed  nothing  except  the  spiritual  order,  and  what 
held  from  it.  It  stepped  into  the  Roman  civilization  as  if 
it  had  been  expressly  prepared  for  it, — as  it  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  had  been, — abolished  the  false  gods,  purged 
the  temples  of  their  idolatry,  cleansed  them  with  holy  water, 
converted  them  into  churches,  and  consecrated  them  to  the 
true  God, — changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
as  far  as  they  depended  on  the  false  religions  which  had  been 
professed,  but  retained  the  social  institutions,  the  schools,  the 
academies,  the  laws,  the  whole  exterior  domestic  and  social 
economy  as  she  found  it,  only  infusing  her  own  spirit  into  it, 
and  animating  it  with  a  purer,  a  higher,  and  a  more  vigorous 
life.  The  same  will  be  the  case  here.  Our  civilization  is 
founded  on  a  right  basis, — is  Roman  and  Christian  in  its 
groundwork ;  and  there  never  has  been  a  state  constituted 
throughout  more  in  harmony  with  Catholic  principles  than 
the  American.  Its  founders  were  not  Catholics  ;  far  from  it ; 
but  they  would  have  been  startled  to  have  seen  how  much 
they  were  indebted  to  Catholicity  for  every  important  im- 
provement they  adopted.  Their  innovations  were,  for  the 
most  part,  borrowed  from  Catholic  teachers.  Our  American 
fathers  had,  unhappily  for  them,  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
church  ;  but  they  had  been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  her  civil- 
ization. That  civilization  they  brought  with  them  to  this  New 
World,  purged  of  the  barbaric  leaven  which  was  still,  in  some 
measure,  retained  in  the  mother  country,  and  against  which 
the  popes  and  the  whole  spiritual  society  had  protested  for 
ten  centuries.  Whoever  will  examine  the  respective  civil  in- 
stitutions of  England  and  this  country  will  hardly  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  what  of  England  we  have  rejected  is  what  she 
owes  to  her  barbarous  ancestors,  and  what  we  have  added 
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whicli  sIh'  li;is  not  lian  been  Ikht()\V(m1  IVoin  Uoinaii  .iiul  (Jiitli- 
olic  civilization.  Indeed,  juHt  in  proportion,  under  a  civil 
and  political  point  of  view,  as  wo  have  rccedod  from  Eng- 
land, we  iiavc^  approached  Konie  and  (/atliolicity.  They  he 
tray  no  little  simplicity,  and  ignorance  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, who  8U])j)ose  that  the  triumph  of  Cath(ilicity  iiero 
would  bo  the  subversion  of  our  political  and  civil  constitu 
tion.  Our  institutions  throui^]i(>ut  are  basiid  upon  the  «:^reat 
principles  of  reason  ;md  common  sense,  which  our  church 
presup])oses  and  sanctions,  inspired  by  Catholic  tradition, 
and  sustained  by  that  portion  of  Catholic  life  which  the 
Protestant  populations  were  able  to  carry  with  them  when 
they  broke  away  from  its  source,  and  which,  we  would  fain 
hope,  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  Indeed,  the  body  for('ath 
olicity  seems  to  us  to  be  here  already  prepared.  It  is  mould- 
ed from  fine,  rich,  red  earth,  in  a  form  of  majestic  })ro[)or- 
tions,  and  of  surpassinii;  beauty,  wanting  nothing  l)ut  the 
divine  breath  to  be  breathed  into  its  nostrils  in  order  to  be- 
come a  living  soul.  The  conversion  of  the  country  would 
destroy,  would  change,  nothing  in  this  admirable  body,  but 
it  would  quicken  it  wdth  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  and 
secure  its  continuance,  and  its  beneficent  and  successful  op- 
eration. 

We  have  not,  we  grant,  defended  the  political  toleration 
of  different  religions  on  infidel  or  even  Protestant  principles. 
It  would  have  been  idle  to  have  done  so ;  for  everybody 
knows  that  those  principles  are  not  ours,  and  cannot  be,  un- 
less we  give  up  our  religion.  We  cannot  place  the  sects  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  church,  and  defend 
their  freedom  on  the  same  ground  that  we  do  hers ;  because 
error  can  never  exist  by  the  same  right  that  truth  exists.  The 
popular  ground  of  defending  the  toleration  of  all  religions 
by  the  state  is  the  assumption  of  their  equal  right  before 
God.  This  ground  cannot  be  held  by  a  Catholic ;  and  if 
we  had  assumed  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  asserted  that 
Catholic  states  are  bound  to  maintain  universal  toleration, 
who  would  have  had  any  confidence  in  our  sincerity,  or  not 
have  supposed  that  our  assertion  was  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  odium  of  appearing  to  oppose  the 
toleration  by  Catholic  states  of  heretical  or  schismatical  re- 
ligions now,  when  toleration  is  popular,  and  w^e  stand  in 
need  of  it  for  ourselves  ?  Every  intelligent  Protestant  or 
unbeliever,  with  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  before  his 
eyes,  would  have  said,  "  ifes,  these  Catholics  here  in  thi&^ 
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country,  where  they  are  weak,  are  exceedingly  hberal,  and 
preach  universal  toleration  ;  but  let  them  become  strong,  let 
them  once  get  the  political  power,  and  we  shall  quickly  see 
that  they  are  as  intolerant  in  the  political  order  as  they 
are  confessedly  in  the  spiritual  order."  We  Catholics  must 
never  forget  that  Protestants  and  unbelievers  have  a  theory, 
to  which  they  are  wedded,  that  we  are  all  ready  to  lie  and 
swear  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  Catholicity,  and  that  we 
can  go  so  far  as  to  profess  indifferentism,  infidelity,  or  even 
Puritanism,  if  we  think  we  can  thereby  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  our  church.  Our  assertions  count  for  nothing  with 
them.  We  are,  in  their  estimation,  fools  when  honest,  and 
knaves  when  intelligent.  Externally  considered,  it  is  evi- 
dently for  our  interest,  here  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  other  countries  at  the  present  time,  to  preach  toler- 
ation; and  they  suppose  interest  governs  us,  as  it  does 
them,  and  therefore  they  place  no  confidence  in  our  preach- 
ing, unless  we  show  clearly  and  undeniably  that  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  our  church,  where  she  is  strong 
as  well  as  where  she  is  apparently  weak. 

We  have  therefore  defended  the  political  toleration  of  the 
sects  as  a  Catholic  statesman,  on  strictly  Catholic  principles, 
without  the  least  compromise, — without  descending  for  a 
moment  from  the  high  ground  of  the  infallibility  and  im- 
mutability of  o\ir  church, — without  blinking,  or  hesitating 
to  justify  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  political  intolerance  man- 
ifested by  Catholic  states  to  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism 
in  past  times.  We  have  shown  that  not  mere  policy,  but 
the  very  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  require  us  now — on 
the  supposition  that  modern  unbelievers,  heretics,  and  schis- 
matics are  civilized,  and  no  longer  barbarians,  or  addicted 
to  barbarous  practices — to  assert  and  maintain  as  broad  a  tol- 
eration as  our  American  constitution  guaranties ;  that  they 
forbid  the  punishment  by  the  civil  authority  of  sins  against 
God,  however  great,  when  not  incompatible  with  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  society ;  and  that  the  church  can  of  herself 
inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  and  no  greater  spiritual 
punishment  than  excommunication.  If  this  does  not  sat- 
isfy, it  is  not  our  fault,  nor  that  of  our  church. 
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[From  lirowusou'H  Quartorly  H«vl«w  for  July,  1R19.] 

Oiiii  attontioii  has  boon  Kpecially  called  to  ^' The  Dark 
Aiii's"  by  21(6  C/rriMhui  Kntviiiwr,  the  literary  and  theo- 
loi;i('al  orpin  of  the  American*  Unitarians,  lur  -May  last,  in 
an  article  entitled  The  Artlatlc  and  Roinantic  View  of  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages^  written,  as  we  learn  from  the 
initials  a])jH^nde(l  to  it,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  resj)ect- 
abh)  of  our  New  Ent^'laud  Unitarian  ministers.  Aside  fnjiri 
its  theology,  with  which,  of  course,  we  have  no  sympathy, 
The  Christian  Axa?fii}ier  is  second  to  no  periodical  in  tlie 
country  ;  and  it  was  in  its  pages  that  Channing,  Norton, 
AVare,  the  Peabodys,  Lanison,  Walker,  Frothingham, 
Dewey,  Ilipley,  and  others,  iirst  became  generally  known  to 
the  reading  public,  and  acquired  their  literary  reputation. 
AVe  have  many  pleasant,  as  well  as  painful  recollections 
connected  with  it,  for  we  were  ourselves  for  several  years 
counted  among  its  contributors  ;  and  the  men  who  gave  it  a 
character,  and  made  it  a  leading  organ  of  New  England  lit- 
erature as  well  as  of  Unitarian  theology,  were  for  the  most 
part,  our  personal  acquaintances  and  friends,  whose  many 
amiable  qualities,  generous  sentiments,  private  and  social 
virtues,  we  always  delight  to  remember.  Tlie  writer  of  the 
article  we  have  designated  is  a  young  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  natural  endowments,  of  respectable  attainments, 
and  a  cultivated  taste.  He  is  earnest,  and  seems  really  to 
have  some  principle,  and  to  be  disposed  to  treat  those  from 
whom  he  diifers  with  fairness  and  candor.  He  shows,  in 
the    article  before  us,  better  temper,  more  liberal  feeling, 

■*1.  Mores  Catholici:  or  Ages  of  Faith.  By  Kenelm:  H.  Digby,  Esq. 
Cincinnati:  1841. 

2.  The  Dark  Ages :  a  sei'ies  of  E^ays  intended  io  illustrate  the  State  of 
Religion  and  Literature  in  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Cen- 
tiuies,  reprinted  from  the  ''British  Magazine,'''  with  Corrections  and 
some  Additions.  B}'  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A., 
Librarian  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  London : 
1844. 

3.  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Beligiov^  Miscellany.  Boston:  May, 
1849. 
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more  manliness,  and  more  loyalty  to  truth,  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  or  to  expect  from  writers  who  oppose 
the  church,  and  we  have  read  him  occasionally  with  pleas- 
ure. His  sneers  are  comparatively  few  ;  his  declamations 
are  not  very  long,  nor  remarkably  violent ;  his  reasonings, 
if  his  premises  were  sound,  would  frequently  be  conclusive  ; 
and  many  of  his  criticisms  are  just  and  well  merited. 

The  article  itself  is  principally  taken  up  with  criticisms  on 
various  works  which  have  recently  appeared  in  favor  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  more  especially  with  a  review  of  the 
Mores  Catholici :  or  Ages  of  Faith^  by  Kenelm  H.  Digby, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  our 
times.  With  the  writer's  remarks  on  several  of  these  works, 
especially  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  Puseyite  or 
Oxford  school,  we  in  the  main  agree.  The  Oxford  men 
who  remain  attached  to  Anglicanism,  and  even  some  others, 
in  what  they  wrote  before  they  abandoned  it,  appear  to  us 
to  betray  much  childishness  and  want  of  manly  criticism  ; 
and  their  indiscriminate  commendation  of  the  middle  ages 
is  not  less  offensive  to  our  judgment,  and  even  more  offensive 
to  our  taste,  than  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  them 
so  characteristic  of  our  modern  Evangelicals.  Even  Pugin's 
exclusive  and  excessive  praise  of  (5-othic  architecture  has 
well-nigh  turned  our  stomach,  and  driven  us  out  of  our 
former  sober  admiration  of  it.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
one-sided  views  in  art,  and  just  as  little  with  the  spirit  that 
forgets  that  we  have  the  same  church  which  our  ancestors 
had, — that  she  is  not  dead,  but  living, — as  dear  to  us  as  she 
was  to  the  mediaeval  knights  and  monks, — as  good,  as  wise, 
as  powerful,  as  young,  as  fresh,  as  beautiful,  as  vigorous,  as 
she  was  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  bestows  his  chief 
attention  upon  the  Mores  Catholici :  or  Ages  of  Faith.  He 
justly  praises,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  even  overpraises,  this 
work  for  its  immense  erudition,  at  once  comprehensive  and 
minute  ;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  partial,  deceptive,  and  not 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  should,  he  thinks,  be  regarded  not  as  an  historical 
work,  properly  so  called,  but  as  "  A  Romance  Founded  on 
Facts  of  Mediaeval  History."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
an  author  more  thoroughly  imbued  witli  the  spirit  of 
romance,  or  more  interesting  for  the  rich  and  brilliant  hues 
which  his  imagination  throws  over  every  object  he  presents. 
But  the  coloring  he  gives  to  the  middle  ages  is  his  own ;  he 
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fails  to  nrt'si'iit  them,  in  tlicir  hdalify,  jih  tin;}'  rcall}'  wcre^ 
iind  \\v  (lis;j:;iiisuH  or  isuppri'sscs  such  of  their  jthciioiiiciunui  nm 
not  a^rceal)l('  to  liis  ('atholic  laith  ni-  (iilholic  fervor.  No 
man,  we  apprehend,  lias  carefully  reaci  I>i;^l)y's  work,  witli- 
(Mit  feeliiiiT  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  criticiKin.  Fur 
ourselves,  we  adniii'c;  the  Mttn's  Ott/uflirl  for  its  various 
learnini;-,  its  deep  reverential  tone,  its  undouhtin;^  faith,  its 
sincere^  and  fervent  j)iety,  and  its  nohle  apj)reciation  of 
('atholic  honor  and  Catholic  heroism  ;  hut  wc;  have  never 
been  able  to  «^ive  it  any  very  hi<;li  rank  under  the  relations- 
either  of  art  oi- of  science.  The  author  is  saturate*!  with  th(i 
relii;ious,  and  also  with  the  romantic,  spirit  of  the  laUr 
mediieval  times;  lie  lias  a  keen  relish  for  art,  and  we  are 
told  that  his  merits  as  a  painter  are  heyoiid  those  of  an 
amateur;  but  as  a  writer  he  exhibits  very  little  artistic  skill. 
He  has  vast  learninf]:,  and  he  accumulates  a  mass  of  mate- 
rials  from  all  sources,  near  and  remote,  open  and  recondite, 
at  which  we  stand  aghast;  but  his  i)ower  to  mould  these 
materials  into  a  proper  shape,  to  reduce  his  facts  to  their 
I'troper  places,  under  their  proper  laws,  and  to  draw  from 
them  the  proper  inferences,  seems  to  us  to  be  inore  than 
ordinarilv  defective.  His  book  is  a  chaos  of  erudition,  of 
faith,  i^iety,  sentimentality,  and  romance,  which,  indeed, 
may  often  be  read  for  edification,  for  its  gentle  and  subdu- 
ing elfects  on  the  heart,  but  which  can  seldom  be  consulted 
with  entire  confidence  as  a  work  of  simple  instruction.  It 
does  not  give  us,  nor  does  it  enable  us  to  form,  a  complete 
picture  of  mediaeval  life  in  its  totality  ;  it  is  one-sided^ 
often  fanciful,  illusory ;  and  its  rambling  character,  its  ab- 
sorbing subjectivity,  its  neglect  of  order,  of  method,  of 
proper  definitions  and  distinctions,  render  it  not  unfre- 
quently  as  apt  to  suggest  conclusions  against  Catholicity  as 
in  its  favor. 

In  reading  Digby's  work,  we  certainly  receive  the  im- 
pression, that,  in  his  view  at  least,  society  in  the  middle 
ages  was  in  what  we  may  regard  as  its  normal  state,  really 
under  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  church,  and,  with  in- 
significant exceptions,  obedient  to  her  doctrines  and  to  her 
precepts, — that  the  church  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  right, 
supreme,  had  all  things  her  own  way-,  and  was  able  to 
realize  for  society,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  in  the  secular 
order  no  less  than  in  the  spiritual,  her  ideal  of  Catholic  life 
on  earth.  The  facts  he  relates,  collected  from  all  ages  and 
nations,  appear  to  be  intended  to  illustrate  that  life,  and  to- 
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prove  that  it  was,  under  both  the  secular  and  religious 
aspects,  successfully  realized.  Hence  to  him  the  middle 
ages  are  peculiarly  Catholic  ages,  that  is,  "  ages  of  faith," 
as  he  expressly  denominates  them  ;  and  therefore  to  be  not 
only  admired,  but  imitated.  But  if  this  be  really  his  view, 
he  makes  the  church  responsible  for  their  general  and 
special  character,  and  therefore  binds  himself  to  defend 
them  in  their  totality,  under  their  secular  as  well  as  under 
their  religious  relations,  or  to  give  up  his  Catholicity.  This 
the  writer  in  the  Exaininer  has  not  failed  to  perceive,  and 
hence  he  throws  in  Digby's  face  the  iniquity,  the  vices,  the 
corruptions,  the  barbarism  of  those  ages, — which  it  were 
idle  to  attempt  to  deny  or  to  conceal, — as  a  conclusive  ref- 
utation of  the  claims  of  the  church  as  the  church  of  God. 
Undeniably  false  and  monstrous  as  is  the  reasoning  of  our 
Unitarian  friend,  nevertheless,  as  against  Digby,  it  is  ap- 
parently sound,  and  not  easily  set  aside  ;  for  it  rests  on  an 
assumption  which  Digby  himself  certainly  has  the  appear- 
ance, at  least,  of  making,  and  nowhere  of  denying. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we  are  not  among  those 
who  are  continually  decrying  the  middle  ages ;  we  have 
frequently  defended  them,  and  are  always  ready  to  defend 
them,  against  their  calumniators.  We  are  far  from  believ- 
ing tliem  to  have  been  throughout,  under  all  their  relations, 
so  dark,  so  utterly  wretched,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
commonly  imagined,  and  we  by  no  means  admit  that  the 
present  is  so  far  in  advance  of  them  as  modern  advocates 
of  progress  would  persuade  us ;  but  we  have  never  sup- 
posed that  we  were  bound  to  praise  them  indiscriminately ; 
we  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  regard  our  church  as  im- 
plicated in  the  totality  of  their  phenomena,  and  we  cannot 
permit  either  our  friends  or  our  enemies  to  lay  them,  with 
all  their  evil  as  well  as  their  good,  upon  our  back,  and  com- 
pel us  to  carry  them  with  us  wherever  we  go,  or  else  give 
up  our  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  They  are,  thus  taken, 
a  load  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  carry,  and  which 
no  man  has  the  right  to  insist  upon  our  carrying.  As  we 
often  say,  we  are  Catholics  of  the  middle  ages,  because 
Catholicity  never  varies,  and  undergoes  no  development- in 
the  sense  of  the  believers  in  "  the  progress  of  the  species," 
and  because  the  Catholic,  as  a  Catholic,  of  one  age  is  the 
Catholic  of  every  age.  But  as  men,  as  affected  by  simple 
human  movements,  we  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast,  and  we  labor  to  serve  our  own  genera- 
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ti<»u,  \ni(](M' the  couditioMrt  to  wliicli  it  .ind  W(;  aro  Huhject, 
uithoiit  calinniiiutini;  eitlu'r  tliu  past  or  tlic  prtjbL'Ht. 

The  apparent  error  of  J)i«^l)v,  iin<l  the  ri^al  error  of  his 
Unitariaii  opponent,  as  of  nearly  all  the  modern  adviirnaries 
-of  the  church,  is  in  net^lectini!;  to  niakt;  a  very  ol»\ions  dis- 
tinct ion  between  the  (.iivint!  element  in  the  middle  at^es, 
represented  by  the  church,  and  the  human  ehjinent  that  sub- 
eisted  and  oj)erated  by  its  sidt;  ;  ami  in  failing  to  distribute 
to  each  of  these  elements  its  appropriate  share  of  the  col- 
lective phenomena.  The  secular  or  human  element  then, 
as  before  and  since,  held  divided  empire  witii  the  church, 
and  is  answerable  for  a  portion  of  the  phenomena  we  en- 
counter in  mediieval  history  ;  and  as  the  cliurch  was  then 
not  alone,  was  not  the  sole  oj)erative  or  elHcient  cause,  it  is 
obviously  unjust,  as  well  as  unscientific,  to  hold  her  respon- 
sible for  any  portion  of  those  phenomena,  except  those 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  proceeded  from  her  as  their 
principle. 

As  far  as  the  part  of  the  church,  or  her  influences  and 
effects,  are  concerned,  Digl)y's  work  misstates,  miscolors, 
exao'o-e rates,  notliino-,  and  fails,  if  in  any  thing,  simply  in 
falling  short  of  the  full  truth.  We  are  to  disVrust  it  only 
when  it  goes  beyond  the  relio-ious  element,  and  the  facts 
dependent  on  it,  and  claims  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of 
niedii^val  life  in  its  totality,  of  what  depended  on  the 
lunnan  as  well  as  the  divine.  It  is  then  a  false  picture ; 
for  the  human  element  was  not  so  catholicized,  nor,  as  to 
its  independent  and  hostile  operations,  confined  within  so 
narrow  limits  as  its  author  supposes  ;  and  the  church  was 
not  so  supreme,  did  not,  in  fact,  exert  so  exclusive  and  so 
abiding  a  control  over  entire  mediaeval  life,  as  he  represents. 
Here  is  the  grand  defect  of  Digby's  book,  and  here  is  the 
point  on  which  we  insist.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assump- 
tion which  Digby  seems  to  make,  and  which  our  Uni- 
tarian friend  really  does  make,  that  ''  the  church  had  a 
thousand  years  of  almost  triumphant  ascendency."  In  this 
world  the  church  is  militant,  never  triumphant.  Only  he 
who  perseveres  unto  the  end  is  permitted  to  triumph,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  was  generally  admitted,  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  a  doctrine, — that  she  maintained  an  as- 
cendency oyer  heresy  greater  than  she  did  in  some  periods 
before  them,  or  than  she  does  now, — as  far  as  our  present 
argument  is  concerned, — may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but  that 
^he  had  an  almost  triumphant  ascendency,  or  any  thing  ap- 
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proacliing  it,  over  the  secular  order,  is  utterly  false,  and 
throughout  the  entire  tliousand  years  supposed,  she  had  not 
for  one  moment  her  unrestrained  freedom,  and  often,  often, 
had  she  to  struggle  for  her  very  existence  against  pagans, 
heretics,  schismatics,  Mahometans,  and  lawless,  ambitious, 
licentious,  and  barbarous  sovereigns.  Never,  indeed,  did  she 
give  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  supernatural  origin  and 
support,  than  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  violence,  and  blood, 
— never  did  she  struggle  with  more  manifest  supernatural 
constancy  and  force,  or  win  more  glorious  trophies  to  lier 
celestial  prowess ;  but  never  found  she  her  path  beset  with 
greater  difficulties,  or  was  her  just  dominion  resisted  by 
more  numerous,  fiercer,  more  powerful,  or  more  obstinate 
enemies. 

The  assumption  that  the  church  reigned  quietly  and 
peacefully  during  the  middle  ages,  is  warranted  by  no  au- 
thority, and  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  pe- 
riod. That  period  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth.  A  simple  glance  at 
its  history  will  suffice  to  dissipate  the  illusion,  that  the  mid- 
dle ages  were  all  the  work  of  the  church,  or  that  she  worked 
throughout  them  comparatively  at  her  ease.  Those  ages 
open  with  the  destruction  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  northern  barbarians 
on  its  ruins.  For  all  western  Europe  the  old  Greeco-Roman 
civilization  is  destroyed,  save  the  wrecks  preserved  by  the 
church,  and  some  few  towns  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  old 
cultivated  populations  are  in  great  measure  exterminated, 
and  the  few  that  survive  have  been  plundered,  impover- 
ished, and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  slavery.  Over  the 
vast  extent  of  the  once  flourishing,  wealthy,  and  highly  civ- 
ilized and  christianized  provinces  of  the  empire,  you  see 
nothing  but  ruined  cities,  deserted  towns  and  villages,  large 
tracts  of  once  cultivated  land  becoming  wild,  a  tliin  popu- 
lation, composed  of  miserable,  trembling  slaves,  and  rude, 
ignorant,  proud,  arrogant,  and  merciless  barbarian  masters. 
The  churches  and  religious  houses  have  been  demolished  or 
plundered  ;  the  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  richly  endowed  under  the  empire,  have  dis- 
appeared ;  the  liberal  arts  are  despised  and  neglected  ;  the 
domestic  arts,  except  a  few,  are  lost  or  forgotten  ;  war,  pil- 
lage, general  insecurity,  misery,  want,  have  loosened  all 
moral  restraints,  unchained  the  passions,  aud  given  free 
scope  to  vice  and  crime ;  the  clergy  are  few,  poor,  illiterate^ 
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•for  tlu'ir  coiKjucrois,  ;is  siihscMjiKMitly  in  Troland,  li.ive  Ictfl 
tlu'in  no  inLMiiH  of  (*(lnc;iti(Hi  ;  and  l)esi(lcs,  tliej  l)elon;^  lor 
tlic  most  part  to  tlu;  coiKjucrcd  riicoH,  and  are  tliereforo  de- 
spised. Tlu'  l)arl»arian  coiKpicrors  an«l  niastorH,  moreover, 
ju'i»  notalli'Ncn  nominally  (^itliolic.  Many  of  them  are  A ri- 
ans;  more  of  ihcm  ai'e  pai;ans,  still  atlorin;^  their  old  Scan- 
dinavian and  Teutonic  deities,  and  looking;  with  proud  dis- 
dain on  (lu^  Chi'istian's  faith  and  the  Christiairs  worship. 
An  Arian  kini::dom  has  heen  erectted  in  northern  Africa, 
another  is  estahlishiui^  itself  in  northern  Italy;  what  is  now 
Switzerland  and  eastern  France  was  8ul)ject  to  the  ))art  he- 
retical, })art  pai^an,  but  wholly  savafije  Jhiri^undians ;  in  the 
rest  of  France  there  are  portions  of  tlie  old  Ciallo-Romaii 
]H)pulation  that  have  not  yet  received  the  faith,  and  portions 
of  the  old  Celtic  population  who  in  their  dense  forests  still 
cherish  their  ancient  Dniidism  ;  tlie  barbarian  kingdom  in 
Spain  lias  but  recently  and  imperfectly  yielded  to  Catho- 
licity; the  British  churches  have  lost  their  vigor,  and  are 
conlined  to  the  narrow  district  of  Wales,  and  through  all 
the  rest  of  Britain  paganism  is  rampant,  and  the  altars  smoke 
with  sacrifices  to  Woden  and  Tlior.  Ireland  alone,  at  this 
period,  is  a  Catholic  oasis  in  the  immense  desert  of  heresy 
-iind  barbaric  infidelity.  Belgium  in  part,  all  Germany,  all 
northern  and  all  eastern  Europe  above  the  Byzantine  em- 
j)ire,  are  one  unbroken  Cimmeria  of  heathenism ;  and  even 
Kome  herself  is  not  all  Catholic,  nor  even  all  Christian. 
Such  is  a  birdseye  view  of  what  is  now  the  most  civilized 
and  the  ruling  part  of  the  globe,  at  the  opening  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  such,  after  having  once  christianized  the  em- 
pire, was  the  new  world  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
church.  Far  more  disheartening  were  her  prospects  than 
when  she  concealed  herself  in  the  catacombs,  or  bled  under 
Nero,  Decius,  Maximian  and  Diocletian ;  and  far  more  la- 
borious was  the  task  now  before  her  than  that  which  she  had 
accomplished  in  passing  from  that  "  upper  room"  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  that 
the  church  found  herself  in  face  of  a  hostile  world.  The 
hostility  continued  till  the  close  of  the  period,  and  even  then 
<lid  not  cease,  but  broke  out  under  a  new  form,  that  of  Prot- 
estantism, with  undiminished  virulence.  It  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  we  must  remember,  that  Mahometanism  sprang 
«p  in  the  desert,  and,  breaking  forth  with  wild  and  ferocious 
fanaticism,  for  eight  hundred  years  devastated  the  fairest 
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and  most  fertile  resrions  of  the  eartli ;  that  the  Iconoclasts 
persecuted  the  church  and  sought  to  ])repare  it  for  Islamism  ; 
the  Greek  schism  originated  and  was  consummated  ;  the 
Huns  made  their  new  invasion  from  the  East ;  the  Saracens 
ravaged  the  south  of  Italy  and  France,  and  established  them- 
selves in  Spain  ;  the  fierce  and  shaggy  Norsemen  came 
down  from  the  frozen  I^orth,  with  their  wild  courage,  their 
savage  cruelty,  and  their  Scandinavian  superstititions ;  the 
dissolute  Albigenses  renewed  the  heresy  of  Manes,  and  per- 
petrated their  horrors ;  the  Beghards,  Wicliffites,  followers 
of  the  JEvangile  Eternel^  and  other  sectaries,  arose,  and  by 
their  pantheistic  and  socialistic  movements  and  insurrections 
in  England,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  preluded  not 
unworthily  the  pantheistic  and  socialistic  revolutions  which 
we  have  seen,  during  the  last  year,  convulse  all  Europe,  and- 
threaten  the  destruction  of  all  law,  all  order,  all  society,  both 
civil  and  religious.  Add  to  these  great  facts,  the  deplorable 
effects  of  which  are  still  widely  and  deeply  felt,  that  during 
these  same  ages  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  of  peace- 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  civil 
authority  never  ceased  to  enroach  on  the  spiritual,  and  the 
church  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  constant  and  severe  strug- 
gle to  prevent  herself  from  being  swamped,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  state,  as  the  schismatical  and  heretical  churches  of 
England,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  northern  Germany  have 
been  and  now  are.  In  order  to  protect  society  and  herself 
against  armed  heathenism,  Mahometanism,  and  barbarism, 
the  church  was  obliged  to  revive,  or  suffer  to  be  revived,  in* 
Charlemagne,  the  western  Roman  empire,  before  Europe 
was  prepared  for  it ;  and  ever  after  she  was  but  too  happy 
when  in  his  successors  she  did  not  lind,  instead  of  a  pro- 
tector, a  cruel,  oppressive,  and  sacrilegious  spoiler.  It  is 
easy  now  to  say,  that  the  revival  of  the  empire  was  premature- 
and  bad  policy  ;  but  it  was  the  best  thing  possible  at  tlie 
time,  or,  if  it  was  not,  it  was  inevitable  so  far  as  the  church' 
was  concerned,  and  she  could  not  have  prevented  it  if  she  liad- 
tried.  Pious  as  Charlemagne  was,  he  never  suffered  religion 
to  interfere  with  his  ambition,  or  the  church  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  realizing  his  projects  of  temporal  aggrandizement. 
The  empire  once  reestablished,  barbaric  as  it  necessarily  was, 
a  formidable  schism  between  the  temporal  authority  and  the- 
spiritual  commenced,  which  continued  to  widen  as  long  as 
the  empire  existed.  Rarely  was  there  a  "  Kaiser  "  of  "  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,"  from  Charlemagne  to  Charles  V.,. 
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•liiircli,  fli.it  jillowod  lior 

itlioiit  his  iiitiji'lunjiicc, 

lit  to  inaiiii^o  her  own 

•  Hojimt  wjir  a^aifist  Iicm-. 

rlcs  for  rrlij^ious  lihertv 

IT  vi(;torious  ;  never  was 

of  the  iiii<l<lle  a<^08,  to 

ri  (!ven  a8in«^le  Catholicj 

:  she  enjoys  Ikmt;  in  thefi(? 

s,  and    all   she   has  ever 

of    l*hili|)  the    Fair  of 

I  successfully  hravini;  liis 

Chrlstidii  Kraiiiiiur  to 

f-c  c'-<»^-e-u-^    "  ^         le    popes,"  is  a  striking 

V  coiripletoly  they  lay  at 
1(1  tyrants.  The  sainted 
one  of  the  most  ]io\v- 
jr,  was  driven  from  his 
id  died  in  exile.  We  all 
inations  of  the  temporal 
3  great  and  scandalous 
cli  could  never  have  sur- 
1  by  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
'tion  which  some  seem  to 
•esistance  in  the  middle 
)rnices,  and  nobles  de- 
sons.  Their  submission 
their  protection  of  the 
pretext  for  enslaving  ber. 
d  to  ber  call  to  execute 
5S  it  suited  tbeir  humor, 
ed  tbem  some  temporal 
3eded  her  spiritual  cen- 
f  they  persuaded  them- 
;  tbeir  evil  temporal  con- 
,  tbat  a  prince,  even  ex- 
lot  command  the  support 
is  own  subjects,  and  even 
Kji.  UUCP  iict,;xv^^cvx  v..v..^ , .  _^...-^,  jf  Bouillou,  subsequcntlv 
the  pious  Crusader,  hghts  for  Henry  of  Germany  after  the 
pope  has  deposed  him,  against  his  competitor  Rudolph,  sus- 
tained by  the  church.  If  the  barons  of  England  desert  John 
Lackland,  it  is  for  reasons  of  their  own,  not  because  he  is  under 
excommunication  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  they  can  conspire 
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against  him  at  Kunnyraede,  under  the  lead  of  Archbishop 
Langton,  in  defiance  of  the  excommunication  pronounced  by 
the  pope  against  them. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  to  every  one  who  has  studied 
them  without  being  captivated  by  their  romance,  or  blinded 
by  his  hatred  of  Catholicity,  than  that  the  church  was  by  no 
means  the  only  force  at  work  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that 
she  was  far  enough  from  being  able  to  carry  out  into  prac- 
tical life  all  her  own  views,  and  of  having  every  thing  to 
her  own  liking.  She  had  by  no  means  a  "  thousand  years  of 
almost  triumphant  ascendency  for  the  full  trial  of  experi- 
ments," as  our  Unitarian  friend  rashly  asserts.  She  was  re- 
sisted on  every  side ;  her  rights  were  perpetually  invaded  ; 
her  authority  was  continually  l)raved  ;  her  discipline  was 
seldom  suffered  to  have  free  course ;  her  clergy,  when  they 
did  not  add  the  feudal  to  their  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
become  princes  and  barons  as  well  as  priests,  were  treated 
by  the  representatives  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  with  con- 
tumely and  contempt ;  and  her  doctrines,  her  precepts,  her 
admonitions,  were  scorned  or  set  at  naught  by  the  great 
whenever  it  suited  their  humor  or  their  passions.  The 
church  became  the  possessor  of  great  riches,  it  is  true  ;  but 
her  wealth  bore  witness  full  as  much  to  the  vice^  the  crimes, 
and  the  disorders,  as  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  times,  and, 
moreover,  she  possessed  them  in  no  small  part,  simply  in 
her  accidental  character  of  the  public  almoner.  The  dona- 
tions and  bequests  she  received  were  not  seldom  made  by  a 
tardy  and  doubtful  repentance,  in  the  hope,  we  fear  often 
vain,  of  purchasing  repose  for  the  soul  of  a  sinner  whose  life 
liad  been  spent  in  breaking  every  precept  of  the  decalogue. 
The  "  baron  bold  "  of  romantic  poetry  was  not  unf  requently 
a  bold  blasphemer,  a  dissolute  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  an 
•oppressor  of  his  people,  measuring  his  rights  only  by  his 
mifjht.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  charms  which  romance 
lends  to  the  middle  ages,  or  to  the  golden  hues  which  a  rich 
and  fervid  imagination  spreads  over  them  when  contem- 
plating them  at  a  distance,  or  in  the  brilliant  lamp-light; 
but  whoever  has  ventured  to  look  at  them,  stripped  of 
all  the  deceptive  coloring  of  his  own  fancy,  in  their  naked- 
ness, as  they  actually  were,  will  quickly  dismiss  the  pleasing 
illusion  that  they  were  in  any  peculiar  sense  "ages  of  faith," 
or  that  it  is  from  them  that  we  are  to  form  any  adecpiate  no- 
tions of  what  are  really  Mores  Catholm^  or  Catholic  morals 
and  manners.     Not  in  them,  indeed,  had  our  good  mother 
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i\\v  Hilr  Held  ;iih1  IIk^  litlinj^  oppurtunify  to  n';iliz(!  her  idc-.-i  of 
C/:itlu)lic'.  si'cuhir  lilc.  l''aitli  (licro  was,  und  j)i(!ty,  juid  cluir- 
ity,  uiid  luToic  Hiuictity,  Riich  an  Iimh  luivor  hccn  surj)aHHi;(l,  and 
\\\{)  l)U'sst;d  fruits  «»l"  wliicli  we  and  all  iiindcin  civilized  na- 
tions arc  ]u>\\'  rcapiiiii^;  hut  alas!  Hoiiictliiu;^;  (dsc  was  llHjrc 
too,  soMU'thiui;  which  did  not  j)roc(j(jd  from  the  chui'(;li, 
which  sluMlid  notsanction,  which  she  never  cuasud  too|)})oHe, 
hut  which  resisted  all  her  su|)(.'rnatural  e Hurts,  and  continued 
to  exist  ill  spiie  of  \\vv. 

Undouhtedly,  it  will  not  answer  t(j  reeu<rnize  in  in(jdern 
society  only  the  Ininian  element,  and  to  attempt  to  explain 
all  its  phenomena  from  the  point  of  view  of  simple  human 
activity.  Jn  no  age,  certainly  in  no  a^e  since  the  advent  of 
our  J.ord,  is  it  true  to  say  that  all  in  human  history  is  the 
product  of  man  alone.  The  Christian  religion,  the  Cath(jlic 
Church,  has  placed  in  the  modern  world  a  divine  element, 
supernatural  in  its  source,  in  its  principle,  in  the  mode  of 
its  operation,  and  in  its  ell'ects.  Phis  element  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  represented  there  by  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
all  the  phenomena  or  historical  facts  of  those,  as  of  all  other 
ages,  which  proceeded  from  her,  or  have  received  her  sanction, 
Ave  as  Catholics  are  bound  to  maintain,  and  are  ready  to 
maintain,  against  all  challengers,  to  be  just,  right,  pure,  holy, 
and  salutary  to  the  life  of  society  and  of  the  individual  soul. 
But  if  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  j)artof  the  church,  we 
are  equally  bound  to  recognize  the  part  of  man.  Because 
we  recognize  the  church  in  the  dark  ages,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  recognize  only  her,  and  hold  her,  or  con- 
cede that  she  is  to  be  held,  responsible  for  all  the  phenom- 
ena we  meet  in  their  history.  She  never  subsists  alone,  and 
neither  in  society  nor  in  the  individual,  in  professedly  Catho- 
lic states  nor  in  professedly  Catholic  men,  is  she  the  only 
efficient  cause  or  operative  force.  In  the  individual  believer, 
human  nature  remains  after  regeneration  ;  the  flesh  survives, 
and,  as  long  as  we  live,  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  making 
the  Christian's  life,  whatever  its  interior  peace  or  consola- 
tion, one  unremitting  warfare,  from  w4iich  there  is  no 
escape.  This,  since  true  of  the  individual,  must  also  be 
true  of  society.  In  every  society,  large  or  small,  by  the  side 
of  the  church  subsists  fallen  human  nature,  ^dth  its  evil  con- 
cupiscence, its  grovelling  propensities,  its  disorderly  affec- 
tions, its  fierce  and  ungovernable  passions.  It  will  not 
answer  to  overlook  the  facts  which  have  their  origin  in  this 
source,  nor  will  it  answ^er  to  charge  them  to  the  account  of 
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the  chnrch.  Both  elements  coexist,  both  have  their  respec- 
tive phenomena  which  are  intermingled  and  grow  together 
in  history,  as  grow  together  the  wheat  and  the  tares  in  the 
same  field.  In  forming  our  judgment  we  must  discriminate 
between  them ;  and  if  we  do  this,  and  assign  to  each  ele- 
ment its  own  phenomena,  or  the  class  of  facts  of  which  it  is 
the  principle,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  granting  all  that 
the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  enemies  of  Catholicity  allege 
against  the  middle  ages  themselves,  and  yet  maintaining  the 
claims  of  the  church  as  the  infallible  church  of  God. 

The  discrimination  we  here  insist  on,  all  Catholic  writers, 
Digby  among  the  rest,  no  doubt,  silently  intend,  and  suppose 
they  never  fail  to  imply ;  but  when  writing  with  reference 
to  those  who  are  out  of  the  church,  and  who  therefore  have 
an  interest  in  overlooking  it,  they  seem  to  us  not  to  make 
it  as  clear,  as  express,  as  prominent  as  its  importance  de- 
mands. Thus  Digby,  who  certainly  would,  if  called  upon,  ad- 
mit its  propriety  and  even  its  necessity, — wishing  to  present  a 
popular  argument  for  the  church,  addressed  to  the  emotions 
and  the  affections  rather  than  to  the  pure  intellect,  and  un- 
happily consulting  the  tastes,  prejudices,  and  tendencies  of 
the  Puseyitish  class  of  his  former  Anglican  friends,  as  if 
they  were  the  fair  representatives  of  the  un catholic  world, 
at  least  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  it, — passes  it  over  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  sheer  indifference ;  and  assuming,  or 
appearing  to  assume,  that  all  was  substantially  Catholic  in 
mediaeval  times, — that  society  was  then  in  its  normal  state,, 
— that  the  church  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization,, 
surrounded  by  a  secular  order,  precisely  to  her  mind, — that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  measures  she  adopted,  the  policy 
she  pursued,  the  institutions  she  cherished,  designed  sim- 
ply to  meet  an  exceptional  state,  to  provide  for  accidental 
wants  or  temporary  exigencies,  and  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, — 
looks  at  every  thing  through  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of  his 
own  sunny  imagination,  sees  every  thing  couleur  de  rose,  and 
writes  as  if  the  human  element — then,  as  ever,  but  too  active 
— had  been  wholly  suppressed,  as  if  the  church  had  super- 
naturalized  the  whole  secular  order,  and  made  it  one  with 
herself  by  infusing  into  it  her  own  divine  and  supernat- 
ural life.  Our  Unitarian  friend,  wishing  to  obtain  an  argu- 
ment against  Catholicity,  isdelighted  to  find  this  conceded  to- 
his  purpose,  assumes  as  unquestioned  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  church,  makes  no  discrimination  between  the- 
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phcnomona  wliicli  arc  really  hoi*H  and  tlio.so  wln(;h  arc  rc'iliv 
not  lu'i's,  Jiiid,  llxini:;  lii.s  v,yo»  solely  eitlicr  on  faets  wliicn 
have  the  (!()rru[>t  hiiinan  ehMnent  for  their  nrlneipN^,  or  ni\, 
nieasnreM  which,  thoii«^h  a(loj)t(!(l  or  approved  hy  the  ehnrcli, 
have  th(Mr  reason  and  jiistitieation  in  the  exceptional  se'cuhir 
oi-der  of  the  times  introduced  hy  the  harharian  ('(unpicst, 
and  not  to  he  hi'ou^lit  within  the;  rule  except  alter  centu- 
ries of  paintui  and  often  intei-iaipted  (Mvilizin<r  lahors,  ho 
tinds  enout:;h,  and  more  than  enough,  that  no  man  of  ordi- 
nary virtue  and  int(>lliL^ence  can  approve,  and  which  we 
sliould  l)e  utterly  unahle  to  reconcile  with  tiie  claims  of  the 
church,  if  we  were  bound  to  maintain  or  to  concede  that  she 
had  in  the  middle  ages  full  power  to  suppress  the  lawless 
workings  of  our  fallen  nature,  or  to  shape;  the  entire  secular 
order  to  her  will.  Dighy,  assuming  or  concedin;^  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  church,  finds  scarcely  a  defect  in  the 
secular  life,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  she  had  in  fact  had 
the  dominion  he  concedes  ;  our  Unitarian  friend,  taking  the 
same  exclusive  dominion  for  granted,  from  the  manifest  de- 
fects of  the  secular  hfe  concludes  the  defects  of  the  relig- 
ious life, — that  the  church  must  herself  have  been  defective, 
barbarian,  and  superstitious, — as  concluded  A[achiavelli  and 
Kousseau,  and  as  conclude  all  our  modern  socialists; — falling 
thus  into  a  monstrous  error,  which  we  should  suppose  the 
age,  if  its  boasted  intelligence  had  the  least  foundation  in 
fact,  could  easily  escape. 

Making  the  proper  discrimination,  we  as  Catholics  can 
judge  the  middle  ages  w4th  as  much  freedom  as  can  they  who 
are  not  Catholics,  or  as  we  ourselves  can  judge  pagan  Greece 
or  Rome,  Egypt  or  Syria,  India  or  China,  or  modern  Ma- 
hometan and  Protestant  nations  themseh^es.  Of  their  ao^orre- 
gate  phenomena,  the  church  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
that  portion  of  which  she  is  the  principle,  or  which  she  has 
expressly  or  tacitly  sanctioned  ;  but  these  are  all  good,  and, 
reference  had  to  time  and  circumstance,  the  severest  critic, 
unless  he  sets  all  reason  and  common  sense  at  defiance,  cannot 
bring  even  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  against  them,  as  Digby's 
work  itself  proves,  and  as  many  of  the  adversaries  oi  the 
church  admit,  and  have  admitted  over  and  over  again.  As 
to  the  remaining  phenomena  or  historical  facts,  those  which 
did  not  proceed  from  the  church,  but  depended  on  causes 
and  influences  hostile  to  her,  and  against  which  she  never 
for  one  moment  ceased  to  struggle,  we  have  no  responsibil- 
ity, and  feel  in  them  no  special  interest.     Our  church  is  not 
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implicated  in  tliem,  for  she  neither  produced  nor  approved 
tliein,  and  was  indeed  no  slight  sufferer  from  them ;  she  is 
not  answerable  for  not  having  prevented  or  suppressed  them, 
for  she  can  govern  men,  collectively  or  individually,  only  by 
moral  power,  through  reason,  conscience,  and  free  will.  The 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  was  not  implicated  in  the  treachery 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  nor  were  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  his  re- 
ligion rendered  questionable  by  the  fact,  that,  when  he  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  Roman  governor,  his  disci- 
ples all  forsook  him,  and  Peter  thrice  denied  him.  The 
moral  disorder  and  wickedness  of  the  world  furnish  no  argu- 
ment against  divine  Providence, — in  no  sense  impugn  the 
goodness  of  God,  or  the  wisdom  or  the  power  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  because  he  has  made  man  a  free  agent,  governs  him 
by  the  law  of  freedom,  not  by  the  law  of  necessity,  and  does 
and  will  do  no  violence  to  his  free  will.  The  church,  as  the 
representative  of  God  on  earth,  can  govern  only  as  he  gov- 
erns, and  is,  therefore,  restricted  to  a  moral  dominion  over 
men.  She  cannot  coerce  them  into  sanctity;  she  cannot 
force  them  against  their  wills  to  receive  her  sacraments,  and 
it  would  avail  nothing  if  she  could ;  for  although  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  recipient  for  their  efficient  power,  they 
can  produce  their  sanctifying  effect  only  when  he  interposes 
no  obstacle  to  their  operation ;  and  an  obstacle  he  does  in- 
terpose when  his  will  is  against  them,  or,  if  old  enough  to 
have  a  will,  is  not  for  them. 

There  is  an  inexcusable  want  of  science,  as  well  as  gross 
injustice,  in  holding  the  church  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  those  members  of  her  external  communion  who  disobey 
her  instructions,  and  will  not  comport  themselves  as  her 
faithful  and  dutiful  children.  Science  traces  effects  to  their 
cause,  and  classifies  phenomena  according  to  their  principle. 
It  is  not  science,  but  nescience,  to  ascribe  to  the  church  phe- 
nomena which,  though  found  intermingled  with  hers,  she 
has  not  produced,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  her.  Our 
modern  travellers,  who  have  so  much  to  say  of  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  they  meet  or  pretend  they  meet  with  in 
Catholic  countries,  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The 
individuals  they  hold  up  as  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  Catho- 
licity are  precisely  those  who  do  not  exhibit  them, — are  pre- 
cisely those  who  neglect  the  teaching  and  break  the  precepts 
of  the  churcli.  The  practical  effects  of  any  religion  must 
be  judged  of  from  the  uniform  characters  of  those  who  sin- 
cerely and  faithfully  practise  it,  not  from  the  character  of 
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tlio.^c  wIumIo  not.  AVlioovcr  would  look  fortlic  fiMiilKoj'Catli- 
ulicity  imist  look  roi-(lu'iii  in  licr  olx'dicnt  cliildrcn,  who  Ix;- 
liovo  whiitslio  tuHchuHand  do  w  hat  she  coniniands.  The  nmral 
and  ivli«^ious  worth  of  those  no  sane  man  can  really  (luestion. 
The  rnle  whieh  we  a(l<>j)t  in  reference  to  Catholie  individnalH 
wo  ninst  adopt  in  jnd^in«^  (d'  Catholic  nations  and  Catholic 
aires.  Tlio  irlory  of  the  church  is  not  tarnished  Ijy  human  do- 
pruvity,  even  thou<;h  it  is  found  in  persons  attaelied  to  her 
external  connnunion.  Let  this  he  always  hornc;  in  mind,  as 
well  when  we  judi::e  the  middle  a<.^cs  as  when  we  jud<;e  the 
Christian  a<;es  wdiich  preceded  or  whieli  have  fcdlowed  them. 
The  glory  of  the  church  in  tlie  middle  ai^es  is,  not  that  there 
was  tnen  no  human  depravity,  no  in  justice,  no  ij^niorance,  no 
superstition,  no  violence,  no  barbarism,  but  that  she  was  able 
to  resist  the  hostile  influences  to  which  she  was  exposed,  to 
preserve  herself  from  becoming  ignorant,  superstitious,  vio- 
lent, or  barbarous,  and  that,  by  unwearied  effort  and  con- 
stant struggle,  she  was  able  gradually  to  get  the  better  of 
those  hostile  influences,  to  subdue  the  barl)arisni,  to  restore 
social  order,  and  to  recover  civilization,  to  ])lace  it  on  a  solid 
and  imperishable  basis,  and  to  provide  for  its  future  advance- 
ment. Here  is  her  glory  under  the  secular  ])oint  of  view. 
The  darker  the  colors  in  which  yon  paint  those  ages,  the 
grosser  and  more  revolting  yon  prove  their  barbarism  to 
have  been,  the  more  do  you  enhance  her  merit,  the  more 
unequivocal  testimony  do  you  bear  to  the  fact  that  she  is- 
God's  church,  upheld  by  his  almighty  arm,  and  assisted  by 
liis  supernatural  presence.  Had  she  been  human,  she  would 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  floods  of  northern  barbarism 
and  have  become  herself  barbarian;  had  she  been  human, 
had  she  not  been  God's  church,  she  could  never  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  the  old  Greeco-Roman  civilization,  but 
would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  with  it ;  had  she  been 
human,  had  she  not  been  God's  church,  she  could  never  have 
Stood  hrm  and  immovable  as  wave  after  wave  of  barbarians 
rolled  on  and  beat  with  fearful  impetuosity  against  her, — 
could  never  have  gained  an  influence  over  those  ferocious 
hordes,  whose  sole  occupation  was  war  and  plunder,  pene- 
trated their  hearts  with  some  portion  of  her  own  light  and 
warmth,  infused  into  their  souls  sentiments  of  gentleness, 
meekness,  love,  and  peace,  and  raised  them  to  be  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  earth.  The  greater  the  task  she  had  be- 
fore her,  the  greater  was  her  need  of  divine  assistance,  and- 
the  greater  her  glory  in  having  accomplished  it. 
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We  may,  perhaps,  find  here  one  of  the  reasons  why  Cath- 
olics, who  have  from  earliest  infancy  been  reared  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  appear  so  indifferent  to  mediseval  his- 
tory, and  show  so  little  solicitude  to  prove,  that,  on  its 
.secular  side,  it  was  not  as  dark  and  forbidding  as  Protestants 
heretofore  have  been  accustomed  to  represent  it.  They 
have,  in  fact,  no  special  interest  in  vindicating  it.  They 
seek  their  Lord,  not  in  the  dead  past,  but  in  the  living 
present, — in  the  church  that  is,  and  is  to  be  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  the  w^orld,  unvaried  and  invariable ;  and 
they  may  well  leave  the  history  of  their  antiquity,  save  so 
far  as  necessary  to  repel  charges  preferred  against  the 
<3hurch,  to  those  outside  of  her  communion.  Hence,  the  at- 
tempted rehabilitation  of  mediaeval  society  in  our  days  is 
the  work  of  Protestants ;  the  romantic  school  is  of  Protes- 
tant German  origin;  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  historical 
works,  many  of  them  really  able  and  learned,  which  have 
refuted  the  stale  charges  against  the  popes  and  the  church 
in  the  middle  ages,  are  nearly  all  from  Protestant,  at  least 
uncatholic,  authors  ;  and  the  mania  which  rages  for  reviving 
mediseval  arts,  tastes,  usages,  and  institutions  cliiefly  affects 
Oxford  men  and  their  friends,  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
€omparatively  few  Catholics.  It  is  an  admirable  economy, 
that  they  who  see  that  tlieir  church  is  a  mere  corpse 
should  seek  to  dress  her  in  the  robes  of  the  past,  instead  of 
those  of  the  present.  It  spares  the  living  and  does  no 
liarm  to  the  dead.  Indeed,  we  are  expecting  the  assailants 
of  the  church  to  shift,  ere  long,  their  position,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  rob  her  of  the  glory  of  having  subdued  the  bar- 
barians and  founded  modern  civilization,  by  stoutly  main- 
taining that  there  were  no  barbarians  to  subdue ;  that  the 
Goths,  Yandals,  Huns,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Longobards, 
<fec.,  were  highly  cultivated  and  polished  tribes,  far  in  {id- 
vance  of  the  degenerate  races  they  invaded  and  supplanted  ; 
that  the  middle  ages  were  admirable  for  their  successful  and 
<3omplete  realization  of  tlie  loftiest  and  most  perfect  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  that  we  poor  Romanists  fail  to  l)e  Catliolic,  be- 
cause we  fail  to  be  sufficiently  mediaeval !  We  are  looking 
for  l)ooks  and  pamphlets  intended  to  prove  that  the  grand 
<3rror  of  tlie  popes,  their  grand  apostasy,  which  caused  and 
justified  the  reformation,  consisted  in  their  regarding  the 
invaders  and  destroyers  of  the  Poman  empire  as  barbarians, 
in  resisting  their  advanced  civilization,  and  laboring  to  im- 
pose upon  them  the  inferior  and  effete  civilization  of  Greece 
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and  Iltmu;.  Ts'jiy,  we  iilicady  sc(j  evident  indicatiorih  tliaf. 
we  are  soon  to  l)e  Huhjeeted  to  thifi  n(;w  line  of  attack  ;  and 
in  more  tlian  one  Puseyite  publication  we  d(;t(;ct  the  ^erniH 
of  the  view  wi^  here  HU^^ent,  and  wiiich  the  i-oiminticihtH 
seem  to  us  to  be  ])led^ed  by  tlniir  fnndMniental  principles 
to  develop  and  mature. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  j)resent  puri)Osc  to  discuss  at 
lenirth  the  actual  character  of  the  dark  nirv^  on  their  pirely 
liuman  and  secular  side.  As  far  as  the  chui-(di  was  inij)li- 
cated  in  their  ])hen()mena,  we  accept  them  and  ^lorv  in 
them  ;  but  as  it  regards  all  lying  beyond,  wc  feel  com]>ara- 
tively  indiiTerent.  ITnder  the  point  of  view  of  humanity,  it 
matters  little  to  us,  as  ('atholics,  how  dark,  how  super- 
stitious, how  turbulent,  violent,  or  barbarous  they  were. 
Certainly  we  do  not  believe,  and  it  will  take  much  to  per- 
suade us,  that  they  were  truly  civilized  ages,  either  when 
compared  with  the  present  or  when  compared  with  classic 
antiquity.  Civilizatioii  is  a  word,  no  doubt,  not  easy  to 
define,  and  different  persons  may  define  it  differently  ;  but 
as  we  define  it,  the  middle  ages,  aside  from  what  they  owed 
to  the  church,  were  barbarous  ages.  We  take  the  word  in 
what  we  suppose  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  designating  the 
•exterior  and  interior  life  of  a  cultivated  and  polished 
people,  having  a  fixed  residence,  and  living  under  the  em- 
pire of  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  empire  of  mere  arbi- 
trary will;  and  making  abstraction  of  religion  and  what  is 
derived  from  it,  our  standard  of  civilization  is  that  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  combining  the  vofio^  of  the 
former  with  the  jus  of  the  latter.  Here,  we  frankly  con- 
fess, w^e  are  Graeco-Roman,  and  to  us  all  tribes  and  nations 
-are  barbarian  just  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the 
Gra?co-Roman  standard.  We  do  not  assert,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend, that,  prior  to  Greece  and  Rome,  no  people  had 
been  truly  civilized ;  w^e  raise  here  no  question  as  to 
whether  the  Grgeco-Roman  civilization  was  indigenous  or 
whether  it  was  borrowed ;  we  simply  assert  that  the  civil- 
ization of  Greece  and  Rome,  at  their  most  flourishing  period, 
under  the  purely  human  point  of  view,  is  the  standard  civ- 
ilization of  history  and  of  human  philosophy.  Ko where 
else  does  history  show  us  man  receiving,  under  all  the  as- 
pects of  his  nature,  so  high,  so  thorough,  so  symmetrical, 
and  so  masculine  a  cultivation  as  under  this  wonderful  civil- 
ization. Graeco-Roman  art  embodies  the  highest  ideal 
truth  conceivable  without  the  Christian  revelation.     The 
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Phidian  Jove  embodies  the  highest  ideal,  not  indeed  of  the 
Divinity,  but  of  the  full-grown  man,  without  Christianity, 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Eliminate  from  the  Grseco-Eoman 
civilization  all  that  it  contains  which  depends  on  its  false  re- 
ligion, or  on  its  corruptions  or  misapplication  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  primitive  revelation  in  the  sphere  of  the  super- 
natural, add  the  Christian  religion,  and  animate  it  with  the 
Christian  spirit,  the  Christian's  faith,  and  the  Christian's 
love,  and  you  have  a  civilization  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  to  seek. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  under  the  secular  and  human  as- 
pect of  civilization,  the  middle  ages  cannot  stand  the  test. 
The  tribes  which  overthrew  the  old  w^estern  Roman  empire 
were  barbarians,  and  inflicted  on  civilization  what,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  church,  would  have  been  an  irreparable 
evil,  of  the  magnitude  of  w^iich,  confining  our  views  to- 
man merely  as  a  social  being  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth, 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  form  any  adequate  conception. 
The  downfall  of  ancient  Rome  and  its  civilization  stands 
alone  in  history,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  record  of  an 
event  analogous  to  it.  Even  external  nature,  if  w^e  may  be- 
lieve the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  felt  the  shock,  and  the 
seasons  became  inclement  as  society  became  barbarous.  The 
changes  in  the  natural  world  in  parts  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Britain  seem  to  have  been  hafdlj^  less  terrific  than  those  of 
the  political  and  social  world.  The  downfall  of  Rome  was 
also  a  terrible  calamity  to  religion.  It  undid  in  a  moment 
the  labors  of  ages,  and  for  long  centuries  crippled  the  mis- 
sionary enterprises  of  the  church,  repressed  her  expansive 
energies,  and  imposed  on  her  the  immense  labors — not 
yet  completed — of  re-civilizing  mankind,  and  of  restoring 
civilization  to  the  height  to  which  it  had  previously  at- 
tained, or  at  least  to  the  height  at  w^hicli  she  found  it,  when, 
emerging  from  the  catacombs,  &he  assumed,  in  the  person 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  imperial  purple,  and  encircled 
her  brows  with  the  imperial  diadem. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  labors  of  re-civilizing 
the  world  were  not  demanded  by  the  spiritual  order.  We 
know  our  church  is  catholic ;  w^e  know  that  she  can  reach 
the  heart  of  the  barbarian  or  the  savage,  as  well  as  of  the 
civilized  man,  and  can  infuse  into  him  her  holy  faith,  her 
purifying  and  her  sanctifying  grace ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  she  finds  herself  at  home,  in  lw3r  normal  relations 
to  social  and  secular  life,  only  in  the  bosom  of  a  high  and 
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Iniv  cIvlHzjition.  INIan  w.ir  originally  oonHtruftcc],  and 
Booicty  was  ()ri<^nnally  organized,  with  nd'croiK^o  to  tlu;  Cath- 
olic (  Mnircli,  and  she  can  find  tlicin  ada|)t('d  to  licr  [)UrjM»HCH  as 
ji  s(K'ial  or  national  n'li<j;ion,  only  in  pi"oj)ortion  Jis  Hlie  linds 
tluMn  in  their  normal  ntato.  'llicir  normal  Rtate  is  that  of 
civilizaticm.  Neither  man  nor  society,  as  we  know  from  in- 
fallilih'  faith,  hci^an  (Mther  in  savau^ism  or  barbarism.  Sav- 
aij^ism  and  barbai'ism  have  resulted  from  the  corruptions 
which  supervened  as  men  departed  fin-ther  and  further 
from  the  ori<j^inal  seat  of  the  liuman  race,  and  from  th(! 
primitive  revelation.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  an 
orii;inal  normal  civilization.  This  civilization,  jjrobably,  at 
no  period  has  ever  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  althoui^h  it  may 
have  had  its  seat  now  in  one  nation  and  now  in  another. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evidently,  at  their  flourish- 
ing period,  domiciliated  in  G^-eece  and  liome,  and  is  pre- 
served or  re])rodiiced  in  the  Grreco-Itoman  civilizati(^n, 
under  its  human  and  secular  relations,  in  its  purity  and 
vigor.  Being  normal,  and  realizing  the  original  type  as  far 
as  possible  without  Christianity,  the  church  must  have  an 
especial  afHnity  for  it,  and  must  bear  to  it  a  relation  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  which  Catholic  theology  bears  to 
sound  philosophy.  Where,  then,  it  does  not  exist,  she 
must  seek  to  introduce  it,  and  where  it  has  fallen  into  decay, 
or  been  destroyed,  she  must  seek  to  restore  it ; — not,  in- 
deed, as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  her  faith  and 
charity  by  individuals, — for  that  would  deny  her  catholicity,. 
— but  as  the  condition  of  domesticating^  herself,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  country ;  of  converting  or  securing  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  itself, — baptizing,  as  it  were,  its  very 
soil;  of  becoming  the  vivifying  sap  of  all  its  institutions,, 
and  the  informing  principle  of  its  whole  instinctive  and 
unconscious  life. 

History,  as  well  as  speculation,  establishes  this  view.  The 
church,  in  converting  the  empire,  found  nothing  in  the 
Grseco-Koman  order  of  civilization  to  change,  nothing  in  the 
essential  constitution  of  the  state,  nothing  in  its  general 
economy  of  life,  public  or  domestic, — in  the  res  jpuhlica  or 
the  res  domestica^ — and  very  little  in  the  laws  themselves. 
The  great  body  of  the  civil  law,  still  the  public  law  of  all 
Catholic,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  some  Protestant,  states,  ex- 
isted and  was  in  force  before  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity. The  changes  required  were,  for  the  most  part,  purely 
spiritual,  such  as  conversion  of  itself  effected,  or  as  the 
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church,  in  the  discliarge  of  her  purely  spiritual  functions, 
could  herself  effect,  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  order  of 
the  civilization  that  constrained  her;  and  after  the  law  had 
recognized  her  and  ceased  to  enjoin  paganism,  she  had  no 
other  ohstacles  to  contend  against  than  those  which  human 
depravity  in  individuals  always  and  everywhere  interposes 
to  her  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  cliurch 
has  certainly  converted  innumerable  individuals  who  were 
strangers  to  the  Grseco-Roman  civilization,  we  can  call  to 
mind,  at  this  moment,  no  nation  which  had  not  originally 
received  that  order  of  civilization  or  has  not  subsequently 
been  subjected  to  it,  at  least  in  its  essential  principles,  that 
has  ever  accepted,  or,  if  it  has  at  one  time  accepted,  has  for 
more  than  a  brief  period  retained,  the  Catholic  faith.  AYhen 
the  barbarians  invaded  the  empire,  the  limits  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  conquests  were  very  nearly  those  of 
Christendom.  The  church  had  indeed  extended  her  mis- 
sions beyond,  but  they  were  the  mere  outposts  pushed  into 
the  enemy's  country,  or,  as  it  were,  the  military  occupation 
of  a  country  whose  conquest  was  not  yet  completed.  Other 
nations  assuredly  have  been  brought  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  but  they  have  remained  within  only  as  the 
church  has  succeeded  in  civilizing  them, — so  to  speak 
Orseco-Romanizing  them.  Wherever  the  barbaric  element 
has  remained  predominant  in  the  national  life,  as  in  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  Frussia,  Saxony,  northern  Germany,  or  where, 
through  exterior  or  interior  causes,  it  has  regained  tlie  pre- 
ponderance, as  in  England,  and  the  once  christianized  ori- 
ental nations,  the  nation  has  relapsed  into  heathenism,  or 
fallen  off  into  heresy  or  schism.  In  several  of  the  nations 
which  have  fallen  off  from  the  church,  the  old  barbaric  in- 
stitutions, traditions,  customs,  and  hereditary  hatred  of 
Grseco-Roman  civilization  always  survived  in  the  heart  of 
the  people,  and  nourished  a  schism  between  its  national  life 
and  its  Christian  faith.  In  nearly  all,  the  barbaric  monarchy 
was  retained  after  the  conversion,  or  subsequently  introduced 
or  developed ;  and  between  the  barbaric  monarchy — that  is, 
oriental  despotism,  the  distinctive  principle  of  which  is, 
that  the  commonwealth  is  the  private  property  of  the  prince, 
the  natural  termination  of  all  barbaric  chieftainship — and 
the  Graeco-Roman  polity,  whose  distinctive  principle  is  that 
the  prince  represents  the  majesty  of  the  state, — is  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  republic,  bound  to  govern  according  to 
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luw, — tliLM'o  is  an  eternal  and  irreconeilablo  hoHtillty;  bo- 
<!auHO  between  them  there  is  all  tlir  dilTerence  that  there  is 
lu'tween  liberty  and  slavery.  J>:irl)arisni  ifl  CfiHcntially 
slavery, ^ — or  ratlier  slavery  is  the  distinetive  principle  of 
barbarism, — and  the  distinctivo  prineiple  of  Graico-Koinan- 
isin  is  liberty.  Ilenee,  as  the  ehnrch  always  and  ev(Tywhero 
]>r(\s('nte(l  herself  as  the  unconiprunusin^  asscirter  of  libf^rty, 
npholdin^  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  declaring  it  no  less 
binding  on  prinees  than  on  their  subjects,  on  tlie  master 
than  on  the  servant,  barbaric  nations  and  barbaric  govern- 
ments, recognizing  no  autlioi-ity  but  mere  will,  would  not, 
and  as  such  could  not,  submit  to  her  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
AVitli  these  views  of  the  relations  of  the  church  to  civil- 
ization, and  which  it  would  bo  easy  to  confirm  by  decisions 
of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  modern 
missions  in  barbarous  and  savage  countries,  we  can  have  no 
•(.iisposition  to  defend  the  middle  ages,  save  in  what  they 
owed  to  the  church, and  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
their  sentimental  and  romantic  admirers.  Under  many  rela- 
tions we  believe  that,  after  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth,  they  were  far  superior  to  the  present,  though 
not  under  the  relations  of  civilization  properly  so  called.  But 
what  they  are  principally  lauded  for  by  our  sentimentalists 
and  romanticists  is  precisely  that  in  them  which  was  the 
least  in  accordance  with  Catholicity  and  genuine  civiliza- 
tion ;  for  it  is  what  proceeded  from  their  barbaric,  not  from 
either  their  Christian,  or  their  Grseco-Homan,  elements. 
The  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century — that  century 
of  wonderful  activity  and  enterprise — was  a  great  event, 
and  its  bearing  on  human  culture  has  hardly  been  over-esti- 
mated ;  but  it  came  in  a  shape  hostile  to  the  schoolmen,  and 
even  to  Catholicity,  and  it  revived  to  a  fearful  extent  the 
old  Grseco-Roman  gentilism.  The  humanists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  have  produced  the  romanticists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  seized  upon  the  Grseco-Ro- 
man  elements  of  modern  society,  sought  to  render  them  ex- 
clusive, to  develop  and  realize  them  independently,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  church,  and,  on  the  other,  of  mediaeval  bar- 
barism, and  they  deprived  them  of  life,  and  brought  forth  a 
dead  and  petrified  classicism,  as  offensive  to  good  taste  as  to 
true  piety, — as  incapable  of  aiding  the  growth  of  a  truly  hu- 
man as  of  a  truly  Christian  life.  The  romanticists  revolted 
at  this  petrified  classicism,  and,  already  gentilized  by  the  old 
humanists,  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  a  living  literature 
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in  developing  the  barbaric  elements  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
realizing  them  independently  of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  ele- 
ments, and  also  of  Catholicity.  This  they  attempted,  and 
their  success  would  be  the  restoration,  not  of  cultivated  and 
polished  gentilism,  but  of  rude,  unpolished,  barbaric  hea- 
thenism, after  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  modes. 

"We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  schoolmen  were  de- 
fective in  taste.  They  wrote  barbarous  Latin,  and  were  sel- 
dom good  Greek  scholars  ;  their  humor  was  grotesque  rather 
than  delicate,  and  their  jokes  smacked  of  men  who  live 
among  themselves,  remote  from  the  great  world;  their 
forms  were  dry  and  rigid,  and  their  rules  too  narrow  and 
too  unelastic  for  the  play  of  the  free  spirit  and  expansive 
genius  of  man.  The  humanists,  in  combating  them  and  sub- 
stituting the  purer  taste  and  the  more  symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful forms  of  ancient  art,  did  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause 
of  human  culture  and  refinement.  So  the  romanticists,  in 
freeing  us  from  the  fetters  of  a  dead  classicism,  from  the 
narrow  and  pedantic  rules  of  men  who  servilely  copied  the 
exterior  forms,  but  were  incapable  of  producing  in  the  free 
and  original  spirit,  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  permitting  us 
to  move  more  at  our  ease,  according  to  our  natural  disposi- 
tions, have  served  the  cause  of  good  literature.  By  their 
excavations  of  mediaeval  romance  from  the  tombs  of  cen- 
turies, and  their  importations  from  the  old  mystic  East,  they 
have  enlarged  our  literary  horizon  and  augmented  our  literary 
materials,  for  which  we  cheerfully  render  them  all  fitting 
ackowledgment.  But  as  the  humanists,  along  with  their  clas- 
sicism, revived  old  gentile  theories  and  speculations,  by  which 
tliey  ruined  philosophy  and  shook  the  faith  ^f  no  small  part  of 
Christendom  w^hile  professing  to  labor  to  confirm  it,  so  the 
romanticists,  to  the  extentof  their  influence,  must  revive  the 
old  barbaric  lieathenism,  and  tend  to  ruin  literature,  art,  phi- 
losophy, and  through  them  both  religion  and  civilization.  Tlie 
humanists  gave  us  heathenism,  but  it  was  cultivated  heathen- 
ism, which,  as  to  its  forms,  was  repugnant  neither  to  good  taste 
nor  to  Christianity;  the  romanticists,  the  humanists  of  our 
time,  give  us  heathenism  to  an  equal  extent,  and  what  is 
w^orse,  rude,  uncouth,  barbaric  heathenism,  with  its  grotesque 
images,  its  gigantic  figures,  its  liuge  disproportioned  shapes, 
its  liideous  and  grinning  monsters,  which  no  Christian  art 
can  baptize,  no  power  can  lick  into  a  Christian  shape,  inform 
with  a  Christian  soul,  or  train  to  a  civilized  behaviour.  Do 
the  best  possible,  it  will  always  remain  the  man-bear  of  re- 
cent German  romance. 
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Nolliiii^  w'niild  1k'  iiioim'  ;miufiin^,  if  tlic  iiKittcr  were  not 
so  grave,  llijiii  to  see  our  roiiiaiificistH  |):innliii;^  tluj  old  ined- 
iji'v;il  romances,  chronicles,  haljads,  lays,  and  roiindelavH,  U8 
genuine  sju'ciinens  of  ( 'liri>l  ian  literature.  Ind(;e(l,  tli(;  irony 
is  too  obvious  t<>  1x5  witty.  Even  if  sometimes  the  thouglit 
and  sentiment  happen  to  be  Christian,  the  form  is  barbarian. 
The  medijeval  romancers  fre(piently  profane  Christian 
thoughts  and  expressions,  as  the;  old  magicians  profaned  the 
Sacred  Host  in  tlieir  spells;  but  the  substance  of  their  works 
is  always  derived  from  heatlu'n  sources.  The  troubadours 
of  Provence  are  moved  by  their  own  corruj)t  passions,  and 
sing  under  Arabic,  JNFoorish,  and  l\ranichean  intluences;  the 
trouveres  of  Noi'mandy,  the  bards  of  Annorica  and  Wales, 
the  minnesingers  of  Germany,  recite  or  sing,  for  tlie  most 
■|)art,  the  old  barbaric  and  heathen  memori(\s  and  su]")crsti- 
tions  of  their  respective  nations,  which  long  survived,  and 
are  not  even  yet  wholly  extinct,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Cel- 
tic, Scandinavian,  and  Teutonic  families.  To  call  the  med- 
iiwal  literature  proceeding  from  these  sources  Christian  is 
only  to  prove  how  far  we  have  lost,  or  never  received,  the 
true  conception  of  Christianity.  In  admiring  such  a  litera- 
ture, we  give  no  evidence  of  a  return  towards  Catholicity ; 
we  onlv  sliow  that  we  are  doinof  our  best  to  return  to  the 
state  of  the  barbaric  nations  before  the  church  had  com- 
menced the  work  of  their  conversion,  and  are  trying  to  sat- 
isfy our  souls  with  mere  vagaries,  or  to  enrich  ourselves  with 
the  dehris  of  old  barbaric  nationalities,  idolatries,  and  super- 
.stitions. 

As  to  the  middle  ages  themselves,  we  conclude,  with  an 
Italian  w^riter,  that  '^  they  are  admirable  for  their  Christian 
genius,  and  the  nations  then,  so  far  as  they  were  animated 
by  the  Catholic  idea,  undoubtedly  far  surpassed  the  most 
cultivated  people  of  gentile  antiquity ;  but  except  that 
which  they  derived,  in  effect,  from  religion,  we  know  not 
what  there  is  in  their  annals  to  be  admired,  and  the  modern 
encomiasts  of  feudalism,  chivalry,  Gothic  architecture,  &c., 
appear  to  us  little  reasonable  and  very  dull."  In  all  those 
lofty  qualities  of  the  civilized  man,  in  themselves  indifferent 
to  vice  or  virtue,  the  man  of  mediaeval  history  appears  to  us 
far  inferior  to  the  man  of  Greek  and  Koman  antiquity. 
Compared  with  the  latter,  he  seems  to  us  a  mere  dwarf, 
stunted  and  warped  in  his  growth  by  a  one-sided  and  in- 
complete culture.  We  find  in  the  mediaeval  man,  the  mo- 
ment he  steps  out  of  religion,  very  little  of  that  simplicity, 
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naturalness,  repose,  sustained  courage,  prudent  energy,  se- 
date  strength,  greatness  of  soul,  constancy  of  will,  firmness- 
of  resolution,  or  force  of  character,  which  so  strikes  and 
charms  us  in  the  men  of  classic  antiquity.  There  is,  as- 
Gioberti — a  writer  whom  we  like  for  some  things,  and  dis- 
like for  many — has  well  suggested,  a  considerable  distance- 
between  the  men  of  Plutarcn  and  Livy,  and  the  romantic 
heroes  and  lion-hearted  warriors  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,. 
with  their  mad  adventures  and  their  silly  love-makings. 

The  causes  of  this  inferiority  of  the  mediaeval  man,  and 
perhaps  equally  of  the  man  of  our  times,  we  have  no  space 
to  consider  now  at  length.  The  remote  cause  of  it  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of 
which  men  will  do  a  thousand  times  more  to  improve  them- 
selves and  society  for  the  sake  of  self,  or  of  worldly  or  hu- 
man greatness,  than  they  will  for  the  sake  of  God,  or  at  the- 
command  of  duty.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  all  those  re- 
ligions  which  are  the  most  consonant  to  corrupt  human 
nature,  and  give  the  largest  scope  to  selfish  and  worldly 
motives,  will  always,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  more  favorable  to- 
the  growth  of  the  qualities  we  have  named  than  Christian- 
ity itself.  Plence  we  should  look  for  more  striking  mani- 
festations of  them  under  paganism,  Mahometanism,  Protes- 
tantism, or  modern  radicalism,  than  under  Catholicity ;  for 
these  impose  fewer  restraints  on  our  motives  of  action. 
Christianity,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  we  have  said  in' 
the  course  of  this  article,  demands,  along  with  her  supernat^ 
ural  virtues,  the  highest  human  excellence,  because  she  de- 
mands for  her  permanent  home  in  a  nation,  and  her  free- 
and  regular  action  on  the  mass  of  tli^e  people,  the  highest 
and  truest  civilization.  But  she  cannot  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  human  greatness  for  the  sake  of  self,  society,  or 
the  world;  for  though  she  recognizes  and  uses  these  as 
means,  she  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  sought  as  ends. 
Here  is  her  glory,  her  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
weakness.  Paganism  could  suffer  us  to  cultivate  and  per- 
fect our  natures  for  their  own  sake,  and  permit  us  to  pro- 
pose  human  greatness  as  our  end.  Protestantism  virtually, 
if  not  avowedly,  does  the  same.  The  church  not  only  tol- 
erates, but  seeks,  the  improvement  of  society,  its  progress 
and  perfection,  yet  only  for  the  sake  of  the  purposes  of  our 
present  existence,  and  as  facilitating  the  operation  of  the 
means  of  securing  eternal  life.  Padicalism  or  socialism  dis- 
dains to  look  so  high  or  so  far,  and  is  content  to  propose  th& 
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j)r()«^ri'ss  and  pc'rfoctioii  of  Hooloty  for  itH  own  sake.  As  tho 
inotivi's  patj^iiniHiii,  ri-olcstantiHin,  and  radic'aliKrri  propoKf*  or 
tolerate  arc  tlioHc;  whieli  are  tlu;  most  a^^reeahle  to  fallen  na- 
ture, we  can  oatiily  lUKh^rstand  that,  for  a  time,  their  adhe- 
rents should  he  more  remai'kahle  for  tho  (jualitioR  we  have 
LM»inted  out  than  tho  great  i)ody  of  Catliolics,  who  cultivat<; 
them  only  from  purer,  lofti(;r,  and  more  distant  motives, 
therefore  motives  less  powerful  for  a  de|)raved  will  and  a 
corrupt  concupiscence.  Here,  undouhtedly,  is  tlie  real 
cause  of  the  inferiority  of  tlie  modern  to  the  ancient  man, — 
an  inferiority  which  results  from  his  actual  moral  and  relig- 
ious sui)erii)ritv. 

Though  the  remote  cause  is  in  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  fact  that  paganism  imposed  less  restraint 
on  its  operations  than  Catholicity,  the  proximate  cause  of 
this  inferiority  is  in  the  schism  which  has  always  existed^ 
since  the  institution  of  the  church,  between  the  secular  and 
the  spiritual  elements  of  society.  The  secular  element  has 
never  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  spiritual.^  The 
church  could  not  do  it  at  first,  because  the  state  was  pagan, 
and  persecuted  her;  and  it  took  her  full  three  hundred 
years  to  convert  it.  But  she  had  no  sooner  converted  it, 
than  the  barbarians  began  their  invasion,  and  she  had  to 
commence  her  struggle  against  barbarism,  which,  in  part, 
still  continues.  She  has  never  been  able  to  baptize  secular 
life,  and  to  institute  a  culture  as  perfect  for  it  as  that  which 
she  has  always  sustained  is  for  the  rehgious  life.  The  sec- 
ular order  has  therefore,  from  the  first,  remained  outside  of 
Christianity,  and  the  secular  mind  has  never  been  informed 
with  the  Christian  spirit.  The  spirit  of  all  secular  art, 
secular  literature,  secular  science,  even  when  cultivated  by 
Catholics,  is  and  always  has  been,  from  Nero  to  Mazzini,  un- 
christian. This  is  obvious  to  every  one.  Whenever  we 
leave  the  religious  order,  escape  its  external  control,  and 
abandon  ourselves  instinctively  to  secular  pursuits,  or  in  any 
degree  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  secular  order,  however  pure 
our  intentions  in  the  outset,  however  firm  our  faith,  sincere 
and  earnest  our  attachment  to  our  religion,  we  are  imper- 
ceptibly borne  away  in  a  direction  hostile  to  Christianity, 
and,  ere  we  suspect  danger,  are  sunk  in  the  quicksands  of 
vice  or  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  heresy  or  infidelity.  We 
have  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  La  Mennais,  another  in 
Padre  Yentura,  and  still  another,  we  fear,  in  Gioberti, — 
three  of  the  greatest,  and,  in  various  ways,  most  extraordi- 
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nary  men  of  our  times.  All  three  set  out  sincere,  earnest,  and 
enlightened  Catholic  priests,  with  rare  philosophical  genius 
and  attainments,  and  rarer  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dencies of  tlie  age.  La  Mennais  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 
depths  ;  Yentura  has,  by  his  recent  conduct  at  Home,  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  the  whole  Catholic  world ;  and  Gio- 
berti,  as  his  case  now  stands,  or  as  it  is  known  to  us,  we 
must  regard  as  having  betrayed  his  religion  and  forfeited 
all  his  claims  upon  sincere  Catholics.  What  can  more 
clearly  prove  that  the  secular  order  remains  even  to  this 
day  unbaptized,  and  that  whoever  follows  its  spirit  is  sure 
to  find  himself  on  the  side  against  the  religion  of  God  ? 

Our  modern  literature  is  all  full  of  this  schism  between 
the  two  orders,  and  the  secret  of  most  of  the  movements  of 
our  times  is  the  effort  to  heal  it.  From  Pusey  to  Parker, 
Ventura  to  Proudhon,  the  Hegelians  to  the  Fourierists  and 
Icarians,  the  harmony  of  the  two  orders  is  the  secret,  in  gen- 
eral the  avowed,  object.  But,  unhappily,  nearly  all  efforts 
not  only  fail,  but  tend  to  widen  the  breach  ;  because  they 
are  efforts  to  heal  the  schism  by  harmonizing  the  spiritual 
with  the  secular,  instead  of  the  secular  with  the  spiritual. 
Here  is  the  grand  difficulty.  As  friends  of  religion,  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  on,  in  most  countries,  to  things  as  they  are, 
— to  desist  from  efforts  to  effect  such  educational  improve- 
ments and  social  ameliorations  as  are  good  in  themselves, 
such  as  are  really  needed,  and  such  as  we  are  most  anxious 
to  effect, — because  we  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  make  a  single  move  in  their  behalf,  without  throw- 
ing the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  would  subject 
the  spiritual  order  to  the  secular,  destroy  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  religion,  and  with  it  the  very  conditions  of  civili- 
zation. The  certain  evil  that  would  follow  would  infinitely 
outweigh  the  good  we  could  effect.  If  any  one  doubts  it, 
lie  has  but  to  meditate  on  the  exile  of  the  Holy  Father  at 
Oaeta,  and  consider  what  during  the  last  year  has  taken 
place  at  Rome.  The  Holy  Father  attempted  wise  and  judi- 
cious reforms  in  his  states,  and,  in  consequence,  was  driven 
from  his  throne,  not  by  the  men  opposed  to  them,  but  by 
the  very  men  who  clamored  for  them,  who  feasted  him  a 
whole  year  for  them,  and  in  whose  favor  they  were  more 
especially  effected.  The  very  attempt  on  his  part  to  amel- 
iorate the  temporal  order  drove  him  into  exile,  and  gave  up 
his  dominions  to  as  miserable  a  set  of  infidel  vagabonds,  as 
cowardly  a  set  of  miscreants,  as  the  sweepings  of  all  Italy 
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could  fiiniisli.  If  (Ik;  iiicii  \v\u)  ho  (glamor  for  reform,  and 
80  BtremioiiBly  ur^j^i^  tliu  aiiKilioratiiHi  of  tlie  Heculiir  order, 
would  lay  asidi;  tlicir  hostility  to  I'eli/^ion,  and  coiiHcnt  to 
work  with  the  (!hur('.h,  under  her  spiritual  ^uidaiUMt,  she 
would  soon,  throu;:;li  them,  elTeet  all  uetMlod  amelioratioiiH, 
estahlish  a  true  system  of  seeular  eulture,  vAh'.rX  a  new  civ- 
ilization, which  would  ;^ive  us  teni[)(M*iMl  to;^etlier  in  one,  as 
(iioherti  demands,  the  fuU-^rown  Christian  and  the  full- 
growu  man,  as  much  superior  to  the  ancient  (iricco-I toman 
civilization  as  the  morals  of  Christianity  are  superior  to  those 
of  ])ai»-auism.  l^ut  the  tiling  is  not  possible  so  h^n;^  as  they 
are  able,  and  continue,  to  kec])  the  secular  order  armed  to 
the  teeth  a«;ainst  her.  Ijut  as  human  depravity  will  last  as 
loui^  as  the  world  stands,  the  schism  between  the  two  orders 
will  ])robably  never  be  entirely  healed,  and  the  <^lorious  re- 
sults for  civilization,  so  easy  to  effect  if  men  were  only  rea- 
sonable, or  not  madmen  or  fools,  will  probably  remain  for 
ever  without  being  fully  attained.  All  we  can  do  is  to  be 
faithful  to  tlie  spiritual  order,  and  to  labor  diligently  to 
realize  tliem  as  far  as  possible, — not  for  the  sake  of  the  tem- 
poral good  to  be  secured,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  i)urposes 
of  our  present  existence,  and  the  free  and  unimpeded  action 
of  the  church  in  preparing  men  for  eternal  life. 

Our  Unitarian  friend  will  find,  if  he  meditates  what  we 
have  written,  his  article  answered  as  far  as  answer  it  needed. 
We  have  not  followed  him  step  by  step,  nor  was  it  neces- 
•sary  ;  w^e  suppose  him  capable  of  applying  principles,  when 
they  are  furnished  to  his  hand,  w^ithout  our  applying  them 
for  him.  He  will  see  that  w^e  rely  no  more  than  he  does  on 
poetry  and  romance  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  religion. 
To  some  minds  they  may  be  occasions  of  conversion,  and 
they  were  in  some  respects  so  in  our  own  case,  dry  logic- 
grinder  as  many  people  suppose  us  to  be,  for  they  removed 
certain  obstructions  there  w^ere  to  the  operation  of  the  grace 
of  God  on  our  heart ;  but  causes  or  grounds  of  conviction 
they  never  w^ere,  and  never  can  be.  Christian  art  has  its 
uses,  and  important  uses  they  are,  too.  Persons  of  a  certain 
temper  may  be  led  by  it  to  reflect  on  the  claims  of  the 
church,  or  it  may  soften  their  feelings  and  subdue  for  the 
moment  their  prejudices,  and  prepare  them  to  listen  to  her 
claims.  So  far,  it  contributes,  and  legitimately,  to  conver- 
sions ;  but  as  an  argument  addressed  to  the  reason,  or  as  a 
motive  of  credibility,  it  is  of  no  value,  for  it  may  well  be 
questioned  if  Christian  art,  as  pure  art,  has  ever  surpassed, 
or  even  equalled,  pagan  art. 
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We  recognize  no  churcli  of  the  middle  ages )  but  the- 
church  in  the  middle  ages,  as  in  all  ages,  our  Unitarian 
friend  will  see,  we  hold  to  be  irreproacliable,  not,  indeed, 
because  we  are  a  great  admirer  of  those  ages  themselves,  nor 
because  we  believe  thej  were  themselves  irreproachable,  but 
because  what  there  was  in  them  objectionable  proceeded 
from  causes  independent  of  the  church  and  hostile  to  her, 
which  she  had  no  power  to  control,  and  could  remove  only 
in  proportion  as  she  could  induce  men  to  become  voluntarilj 
her  subjects.  There  were,  doubtless,  things  which  she  did 
then  that  she  would  not  do  now;  for  the  circumstances  now 
are  different,  and  do  not  demand,  might  not  even  justify, 
them.  She  is  in  the  world  to  bless  it ;  and  while  her  doc- 
trines and  principles  remain  eternally  unvaried  and  invaria- 
ble, she  applies  them  with  perfect  freedom  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  She  never  permits  herself  to 
become  the  slave  of  routine  or  of  stereotyped  modes  of  ex- 
terior action.  When  society  is  in  an  exceptional  state, 
she  deals  with  it  accordingly.  When  it  throws  upon  her 
the  burden  of  providing  for  the  poor,  she  does  it  in  the  best 
manner  existing  circumstances  allow.  We  rejoice  when  we 
read  that  seventeen  thousand  poor  were  fed  in  one  day  at 
Cluny,  and  we  see  in  the  fact  her  maternal  solicitude  and 
forethought  for  even  the  temporal  subsistence  of  her  child- 
ren ;  but  we  see  no  evidence  in  it  of  the  perfection  of  the 
secular  order  of  the  time,  and  no  reason  for  wishing  to  per- 
petuate a  state  of  society,  that  leaves  such  a  number  of  poor 
daily  to  be  fed  at  a  single  monastery.  Many  of  the  institu- 
tions which  the  church  founded  and  cherished  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  have  passed  away,  or  must  pass  away,  with  the  so- 
cial changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place ;  but  this  is 
no  cause  of  reproach  to  her,  or  of  alarm  to  us.  Others,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  new  ages,  she 
will  institute  in  their  place,  and  gain  the  same  ends  by  other 
means.  And  thus  it  is,  that,  while  we  adhere  to  the  church 
in  all  times,  and  hecause  we  do  so,  we  are  free  to  condemn 
barbarism  wherever  we  find  it,  and  to  labor  with  all  our 
zeal  and  ability  for  an  advanced,  and,  if  possible,  an  ever- 
advancing,  civilization. 


CONVERSATIONS  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  AND  IllS 
YOUNG  I-RII'NDS. 


[From  Brownson's  Qniirterly  Review  for  1850.] 

I. — F.  I  HAVE  been  told  tliiit  your  views  on  most  8ul)jcct& 
were  not  always  what  they  now  are.  My  father  says  lie  has 
known  you  when  you  boasted  of  being  a  liberalist  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  when  you  professed  yourself  a  firm  believer 
in  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  were  really  a  man  of  the 
modern  world,  sympathizing  with  humanity,  and  foremost 
in  the  various  socialist  movements  of  the  day. 

£.  1  did  not,  as  a  young  man,  differ  much  from  most 
young  men  of  ardent  temperaments,  lively  sensibilities,  gen- 
erous impulses,  and  little  practical  knowledge;  I  said  and 
did  a  great  many  foolish  things. 

C.  1  ou  will  hardly  persuade  your  young  friends  that  it 
is  foolish  to  sympathize  with  our  kind,  to  feel  that  every 
man  is  our  brother,  to  plead  for  the  wronged,  and  devote 
ourselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  progress  of  liberty,  and  tlie 
melioration  of  society,  especially  of  the  poore*'  and  more 
numerous  classes. 

£.  We  are,  till  after  long  and  sometimes  bitter  experi- 
ence, the  dupes  of  words  and  phrases.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
disguise  mischievous  purposes  in  fine  words ;  it  is  also  easy, 
in  pursuing  even  a  laudable  object,  to  say  and  do  a  great 
many  foolisli  things.  It  may  be  very  laudable  to  fell  a  tree- 
that  cumbers  the  ground,  or  hides  our  prospect,  but  not  very 
wise  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  climbing  up  and  beginning  at 
the  top.  It  is  rather  foolish  to  cut  off  the  branch  on  which 
we  must  stand.  We  may  fall  and  break  our  necks,  and  not 
accomplish  our  purpose  after  all. 

G.  By  which  you  would  admonish  us  that  our  ends  are 
not  necessarily  good  because  we  express  them  in  fine  phrases, 
and  that  even  good  ends  are  wisely  sought  only  by  appro- 
priate and  adequate  means  ? 

B.  Precisely,  my  young  friend.  Schiller's  Marquis  of 
Posa  bids  us  remember  when  we  are  old,  the  dreams  of  our 
youth.  Some  follow  his  direction,  and  remain  ignorant  in 
spite  of   experience.     Others  do  not.     It  is  not,  as  jou^ 
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youngsters  suppose,  tliat  we  harden  with  age,  grow  cold  and 
selfish,  and  cease  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  welfare  of 
others ;  it  is  that  we  profit  by  experience,  and  that  a  wider 
survey  of  men  and  things,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  springs 
of  human  action,  individual  and  social,  enable  us  to  see 
what  we  proposed  in  the  ardor  of  youth  is  seldom  desirable, 
and  when  desirable,  seldom  practicable.  Youth  deals  most- 
ly in  generals,  and  rarely  descends  to  particulars.  The  evils 
which  afflict  the  individual  and  society  spring  chiefly  from 
moral  causes,  from  inordinate  desires,  and  unrestrained  pas- 
sions. The  methods  of  amelioration  which  our  young  en- 
thusiasm proposes  appeal  exclusively  to  these  for  their  sup- 
port, and  can  only  strengthen  them,  and  aggravate  the  evils 
we  seek  to  remove. 

0.  Pardon  me,  but  I  am  a  little  impatient  at  the  outcry 
which  even  you  do  not  disdain  to  echo  against  human  na- 
ture. I  liave  never  been  able  to  see  any  truth  or  justice  in 
this  perpetual  admonition  to  restrain  our  feelings  and  sub- 
due our  passions.  The  moralist  seems  to  me  to  make  him- 
self the  accomplice  of  the  despot. 

C.  All  our  native  instincts,  unperverted  feelings,  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  are  for  liberty.  They  lead  us  to  resist  the 
tyrant,  and  w^here  they  have  free  scope,  tyranny  can  never  gain 
a  permanent  establisnment.  The  tyrant  would  repress  them, 
annihilate  them,  so  tliat  we  may  have  no  spirit  or  disposi- 
tion to  rebel  against  him.  It  is  the  fox  preaching  to  the 
geese,  the  wolf  to  the  lamb. 

B.  All  very  spiritedly  said,  my  young  friends ;  but  it  is 
nothing  very  novel.  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  said  as 
much  and  a  great  deal  more.  All  authority  appears  to  us 
in  youth  very  hateful.  We  see  not  its  reason  or  necessity, 
and  we  fancy  that  it  only  creates  the  crime  that  it  punishes. 
I  thouglit  my  mother  was  exceedingly  tyrannical,  when  she 
gave  me,  then  a  boy  some  four  or  five  years  old,  a  severe  whip- 
ping for  telling  a  lie.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  thank 
Jier  for  that  whipping  over  and  over  again ;  for  it  impressed 
indelibly  upon  my  memory  this  important  lesson, — If  you 
speak  at  all,  speak  the  truth.  Indeed,  all  authority  that  re- 
strains us,  or  hinders  us  from  doing  w^hatever  we  wish, 
seems  to  us  tyrannical.  Tyranny  is  always  odious,  and  so 
we  conclude  that  we  ought  to  be  freed  from  all  restraint 
and  at  liberty  to  follow  our  inclinations.  Since  our  inclina- 
tions, instincts,  feelings,  passions,  resist  wdiatever  resists 
.them,  we  conclude  that  they  are  intrinsically  opposed  to 
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t\r;innv,  and  that,  u  IiofNcr  would  i-cstrairi  tiinn  in  a  tyrant, 
(IcHurviiii:;  ol"  imivcrsal  I'xccratioii.  (i(»(|,  indeed,  ^^ivcs  im 
no  facjdiies  (liat  it  is  iiidawful  locixercise  -ina  lawfid  man- 
ner, and  lie  re(jniri!s  {\\v  physical  dentriK^tion  of  no  idenient 
of  tliat  Fiature  which  \\v  has  created.  All  the  Bcvoral  elenuMitrt 
of  our  nature  inav  l)c;  exercised,  l)ut  they  arc  to  be  exorcised 
in  the  order  tlu'  ('i-eator  intended,  in  due  Hubordination,  the 
lower  to  the  hii^her;  or,  in  other  words,  order  and  harmony 
are  to  be  maintained  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual,  and  be- 
tween individual  and  individual,  and  you  will  need  yery 
little  experience  of  practical  life  to  learn  that  this  is  impos- 
sible without  authority  and  self-denial.  AVe  see  not  this  at 
first,  but  gradually  it  dawns  on  our  minds,  and  by  and  by 
becomes  clear  to  us,  and  from  hot-headed  radicals,  clamoring 
for  liberK,  seeking  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  social  prog- 
ress by  removing  all  restraints,  and  giving  loose  reins  to 
appetite  and  passion,  we  become  sober  conservatives,  in- 
sisting upon  submission  to  authority,  obedience  to  law,  as 
the  first  lesson  to  be  taught,  and  the  first  to  be  learned. 

J^.  I  do  not  object  to  all  authority ;  for  one  needs  not  to 
have  lived  long  to  be  aware  that  order  is  desirable,  and  that 
it  is  not  possible,  without  authority  of  some  sort,  to  main- 
tain it.  But  I  want  order  with  liberty,  not  order  without 
liberty. 

(L  The  authority  should  be  reasonable,  and  govern  by 
appeals  to  reason,  not  by  a  resort  to  physical  force,  as  if  man 
were  a  brute. 

^.  I  am  not  learned  in  such  matters,  but  I  have  heard  it 
stated,  that  man  combines  in  his  animal  nature  the  distinc- 
tive traits  of  every  species  of  animal  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Certain  it  is,  that  he  has  an  animal  nature  dis- 
tinct from  his  rational  nature,  and  that  he  is  often  beastly 
in  his  habits,  and  brutish  in  his  conduct.  It  is  not  seldom 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  him  as  a  wild  colt  or  an  unruly 
ox.  Physical  force  is  frequently  the  only  force  that  can  re- 
strain him,  and  corporal  chastisement  the  only  argument  he 
is  able  to  appreciate.  The  fine  sentimentalisms  now  so  com- 
mon are  very  becoming  in  the  young  men  and  maidens  who 
delight  in  them.  One  is  rarely  pleased  to  see  an  old  head 
upon  young  shoulders.  I  am  always  afraid  of  a  very  wise 
youth.  It  is  unnatural,  almost  monstrous.  I  am  never  dis- 
pleased to  hear  the  young  and  inexperienced  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  rod,  and,  in  their  sprightly  way,  maintain 
that  parents  and  magistrates  should  always  govern  by  moral 
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suasion, — by  love.  It  carries  me  back  to  my  own  spring- 
time of  life,  before  I  had  dreamed  the  support  for  virtue 
which  the  sentiments  afford  is  very  precarious,  or  how  hard 
it  is,  even  when  one's  reason  is  fully  convinced,  to  resist 
passion,  or  to  overcome  inveterate  habits.  Parents  and 
magistrates  should,  unquestionably,  govern  by  love,  but  love, 
if  worthy  of  the  name,  is  far  more  an  affection  of  the  ra- 
tional than  of  the  sensitive  nature.  It  is  often  the  highest 
proof  of  love  the  parent  can  give,  to  chastise  his  child,  and 
the  prince  w^ould  show  little  love  to  his  subjects,  and  have 
little  claim  to  be  called  the  father  of  his  people,  if  he  should 
do  nothing  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  to  repress  crime  by 
punisliing  the  guilty. 

F.  I  think  authority,  whether  parental  or  civil,  relies  too 
little  on  moral  powder.  The  parent  would  succeed  better 
if  he  would  pay  more  respect  to  the  reason  of  the  child,  and 
the  prince  would  have  less  occasion  to  resort  to  physical 
foree,  if  he  would  be  more  ready  to  treat  his  subjects  as 
reasonable  beings. 

0.  I  would  have  authority  appeal  always  to  resieon  and 
affection.  We  obey  cheerfully  and  readily,  when  we  obey 
from  conviction  and  love. 

B.  Authority  is  bound  to  be  reasonable,  and  has  no  right 
to  exact  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  or  justice.  Yet  what- 
ever legitimate  authority  commands  must  be  presumed  to 
be  reasonable,  till  the  contrary  is  established,  and  whether 
we  see  its  reasonableness  or  not,  it  is  ours  to  obey  for  con- 
science' sake.  As  long  as  it  commands  nothing  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  its  commands  are  binding  upon  us,  and  can- 
not be  lawfully  disregarded.  Authority  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  reason  with  its  subjects,  and  I  have  seldom  seen 
^ood  come  from  its  attempts  to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  its 
acts.  The  parent  who  reasons  with  his  child  usually  wastes 
his  breath.  He  who  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  demand  what 
is  not  reasonable,  will  seldom  prove  himself  a  good  reasoner. 
The  reasons  can  rarely  be  given,  because  they  for  the  most 
part  surpass  the  child's  comprehension. 

When  my  eldest  son  was  born,  I  entertained  the  doctrine 
■contended  for  by  my  young  friends.  My  child  was  never 
to  be  crossed,  no  restraint  was  ever  to  be  placed  upon  his 
will  or  inclination ;  I  would  use  only  moral  suasion,  and  in- 
duce him  to  conform  to  my  wishes  by  simple  appeals  to  his 
reason  and  affection.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  moral 
suasion  can  have  little  efficacy  with  a  child  not  yet  capable 
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•<»1  iiioriil  action.  I  tried,  howovor,  to  carry  out  my  tlicory. 
1  800I1  found  that  it  wan  founded  in  hIkjct  ignoran(!<j,  and, 
if  prac'ticahlo  at  all,  could  he;  so  only  hy  having  two  or  thnjc 
«:;ru\vn  pfisons  ol  i'xtra(»r(linai"y  natural  JindovnicrutH,  and 
rare  acconiplibhnientH,  wlio.so  sole  buHinesH  it  should  be  to 
attend  upon  one  child.  I  loarnod  that,  thouf^h  affection  in 
a  child  iti  early  developed,  and  is  never  to  be  disni/^ardcd, 
yet  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,sullicient  to  enable  him  to  resist  the 
ten  thousand  temptations  he  has  to  do  what  his  own  preser- 
vation requires  him  not  to  do.  He  must  be  restrained  lon;^ 
before  he  can  in  any  possible  way  understand  the  rcjison  of 
the  restraint.  Kven  when  sufliciently  advanced  to  under- 
stand it,  in  some  measure,  it  is  not  enougli  to  induce  him  to 
])ractise  the  requisite  self-denial.  My  experience  taught 
me  that  long  moral  lectures  have  as  little  effect  on  children  as 
they  usually  have  on  grown  people.  A  word,  a  proper 
word,  in  the  proper  tone,  at  the  proper  time,  is  useful;  be- 
yond, the  fewer  words  we  use  the  better.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  obey,  and  obey  because  the  father  bids.  "  I 
your  father  bid,"  is  the  only  proper  reason  to  address  to  a 
child, — at  least  till  the  habit  of  obedience  is  well  formed. 
Taking  care  to  be  uniformly  reasonable,  just,  and  kind,  the 
parent  will  have,  in  ordinary  cases,  rarely  occasion  to  resort 
to  coercion  ;  but  sometimes,  let  liim  do  the  best  he  can,  he 
will  find  the  rod  indispensable. 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  are  always 
in  need  of  tutors  and  governors.  We  can  count  on  their 
good  behaviour  no  further  than  they  are  imbued  with  the 
principle  of  obedience  ;  and  that  is  no  obedience  at  all  w^hich 
is  yielded  only  from  private  conviction  and  inclination.  If 
•our  reason,  love,  feelings,  inclinations,  are  on  the  side  of 
authority,  and  go  with  its  requirements,  so  much  the  easier 
will  it  be  for  us  to  obey ;  but  if  we  refuse  to  obey  when 
what  is  commanded  demands  their  sacrifice,  we  lack  the 
principle  of  obedience.  We  must  obey,  whether  agreeable 
to  our  feelings  and  convictions  or  not. 

C.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  pushing  the  matter  rather 
too  far.  It  denies  to  me  the  right  to  have  any  will  of  my 
own,  and  may  make  it  my  duty  to  act  contrary  to  my  own 
convictions. 

B.  It  undoubtedly  does  not  favor  what  is  called  the  right 
of  private  judgment ;  but  that  is  no  solid  objection.  Pri- 
vate judgment  and  authority,  in  the  same  matter,  are  not 
reconcilable.     The  subject  cannot  be  both  subject  and  sov- 
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ereign.  The  world  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  how  authority  can  be  authority 
and  yet  not  be  authority, — how  men  can  be  governed  where 
all  are  governors  and  none  are  governed  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  much  progress.  Where  the  sovereign 
has  the  right  to  command,  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey, 
and  has  no  right  to  have  any  will  of  his  own  other  than  his 
sovereign's  will.  We  have  no  right  over  our  sovereign,  or 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  judge.  Our  will  should  be  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  God,  expressed  by  himself  through 
such  organs  as  he  has  constituted,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
have  any  will  or  any  conviction  to  the  contrary. 

jF'.  Xothino;  is  more  sacred  than  a  man's  own  convic- 
tions,  and  I  know  of  no  more  intolerable  tyranny  than  that 
which  compels  him  to  do  violence  to  them. 

0.  It  is  because  religion,  or  what  claims  to  be  religion^ 
fails  to  respect  our  private  convictions,  because  it  tramples 
on  the  sacred  rights  of  the  mind,  and  prohibits  free  inquiry, 
free  thought,  free  sj^eech,  and  free  action,  that  so  many  in  the 
modern  world  are  opposed  to  it.  'No  man  wishes  to  be 
without  religion,  and  every  one  would  willingly  embrace 
a  religion  which  should  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  hi& 
manhood. 

O.  The  priesthood  seem  to  me  to  stand  greatly  in  their 
own  light.  They  do  not  appear  to  comprehend  the  age. 
The  dominant  sentiment  of  our  age  is  the  love  of  freedom, 
of  humanity,  and  it  will  not  submit  to  be  directed  by  those 
who  seek  to  repress  its  lofty  aspirations  and  its  noble  ener- 
gies. If  the  clergy  would  respect  the  age,  it  would  respect 
them  ;  but  it  has  sworn  it  will  not  bow  the  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  and  surrender  its  conscience  to  those  who  will 
not  respect  its  rights. 

I^.  It  was  Lucifer,  I  believe,  that  Milton  represents  as 
saying,— 

"Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven." 

But  Lucifer  finds  less  freedom  in  reigning  than  St.  Michael 
in  serving.  The  principle  of  license,  and  that  of  despotism, 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  tlie  clamor  for  freedom  usuallv 
indicates  only  impatience  of  law,  and  the  desire  for  tlie  pre- 
dominance of  mere  will, — the  essential  principle  of  despot- 
ism. Your  radical  is  always  an  ingrained  despot,  who,  finding 
he  cannot  himself  rule,  resolves  that  nobody  shall  rule.  Clothe 
him  with  authority,  and  he  forthwith  institutes  the  Reign  of 
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Terror.  Yuu  never  lind  your  KobeHpierroH  as  moderate  in 
the  exercise  of  power  as  even  your  Mirahcaus,  your  I^dru 
Ivollins  SIS  your  Laniartines,  your  Thierses  as  your  Ouizotn. 
That  the  dominant  spirit  of  (»ur  a^^e  is  freedom  from  all 
restraint  may  he  true  ('nou<::h,  hut  I  have  never  read  of  an 
a^e,  chiimiuf^  to  be  civilized,  in  whieh  there  was  less  of  the 
spirit  of  true  liherty,  or  in  which  tyranny,  under  the  form 
either  of  anarchy  or  of  despotism,  more  abounded.  The 
a»re  not  only  has  failed  to  establish  liberty  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  but  lias  labored,  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
render  its  establishment  for  a  lon^  time  to  come  extremely 
ditHcult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  The  revolutionary 
elforts  throui^hout  Europe,  in  our  day,  to  introduce  democ- 
racy, have  loosened  the  bands  of  society,  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed  respect  for  law,  and  left  authority  no  possible 
means  of  preserving  itself  and  maintaining  social  order  but 
the  resort  to  physical  force.  I  can  prudently  give  a  child, 
who  I  know  ^vi\\  not  abuse  it,  far  more  liberty  than  I  can 
one  who  I  know  will  use  whatever  liberty  I  give  him  only  for 
his  and  my  ruin.  Government  threatened  in  its  very  exist- 
ence by  a  numerous  band  of  restless  spirits,  who  are  con- 
stantly plotting  againt  it,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  of  repression, — measures  which  would 
be  as  unjustifiable  as  unnecessary,  if  the  whole  population 
were  submissive  and  loyal. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  easily  imposed  upon. 
Let  a  number  of  men  set  up  and  continue  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  the  cry,  that  religion  is  hostile  to  freedom, 
and  thev  bes^in  to  think  that  there  must  be  somethino^  in  it. 
Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 
Religion  certainly  is  opposed  to  license,  it  certainly  does 
require  us  to  practise  self-denial,  but  this  simply  proves  that 
it  is  the  necessary  basis  of  all  true  liberty.  There  is  no 
liberty  without  justice,  and  justice  is  inconceivable  ^vithout 
religion.  What  you  call  freedom  of  mind  is  its  slavery,  did 
you  but  know  it.  The  mind  was  created  for  truth,  and 
finds  its  freedom  as  its  food,  only  in  the  possession  of  truth. 
Without  truth  it  has  no  free  movement,  no  active  force,  no' 
life,  but  necessarily  droops,  withers,  and  dies.  A  worse 
calamity  is  not  conceivable,  than  to  be  doomed  to  be  ever 
seeking  the  truth  and  never  to  find  it.  He  who  is  so  doomed 
has  no  resting-place,  no  repose.  He  has  no  solid  footing ; 
at  every  step,  he  feels  the  ground  give  way  beneath  him. 
Darkness  is  before  him,  darkness  is  behind  him.     He  can- 
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not  see  his  hand  before  his  face,  and  yet  he  must  move  on, 
for  to  stand  still  is  to  sink  into  the  abyss ;  but  whither,  he 
sees  not.  He  knows  not  where  he  is,  or  in  what  direction 
he  is  moving,  or  ought  to  move.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
such  a  man  has  freedom  of  mind,  for  he  has  no  mind  at  all, 
— cannot  make  up  liis  mind  on  any  thing. 

My  young  friends  do  not  at  this  moment  appreciate  what 
I  am  saying,  for  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  pressure  of  life. 
They  are  just  entering  what  appears  to  tliem  a  career  of 
free  inquiry, — buoyant  and  hopeful,  sustained  in  part  by 
their  animal  spirits,  and  in  part  by  the  truths  they  have 
learned  from  their  tutors  and  governors,  and  which  they 
have  not  as  yet  wholly  effaced  from  their  minds.  They  are 
charmed,  too,  by  the  novelty  of  their  situation  and  the 
freshness  of  their  emotions,  and  borne  onward  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  exercise.  But  the  excitement  w411  soon 
subside,  the  freshness  will  fade,  the  novelty  will  wear  off, 
and  the  heart  and  soul  will  cry  out  for  their  aj^propriate 
food.  It  is  dangerous  tampering  wdth  the  eternal  laws  of 
God ;  a  day  of  vengeance  is  sure  to  come.  If  you  are  not 
among  those,  as  I  trust  you  are  not,  who  cannot  learn  even 
in  the  school  of  experience,  you  will  one  day  cease  to  find  de- 
light in  the  pursuit  of  what  continues  constantly  to  elude 
your  grasp,  and  will  fall  back  upon  yourselves  weary  and 
disheartened ;  a  universal  lassitude  will  succeed  to  your 
present  buoyancy,  your  hopes  will  be  withered,  and  nothing 
wdll  remain  for  you  but  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  sensual 
gratification,  or  in  the  vice  of  avarice  or  aml)ition. 

Strike  out  religion  and  morality,  and  nothing  remains  but 
our  animal  nature  and  its  objects.  The  sensualist  did  not 
begin  in  gross  sensualism.  He  began  in  soft  and  sweet 
sentiments,  which,  as  he  was  conscious  of  no  impure  inten- 
tion, he  imagined  to  be  pure,  and  such  as  he  could  safely 
indulge.  Nay,  he  imagined  it  almost  a  sin  to  forego  them. 
Day  by  day  they  grew  upon  him  by  indulgence,  till  they 
became  too  strong  for  ordinary  virtue  to  repress,  and  then 
he  found  them  to  have  been  only  the  germs  of  beastly  vices 
and  grievous  sins.  The  beginnings  of  all  vice  and  crime 
are  pleasant  and  sweet  to  our  animal  nature ;  but  all  emo- 
tions or  sentiments  orisfinatiner  in  that  nature  are  vice  and 
crime,  when  fully  developed.  "  Every  man  is  tempted,  be- 
ing drawn  away  by  his  own  concupiscence  [or  lusts],  and 
allured.  Then  when  concupiscence  hath  conceived,  it 
bringeth  forth  sin ;  but  sin  when  it  is  completed  begetteth 
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<l('atli."  Tlu'  iiKKlcrn  world  folloNVctli  coMciijjlHcence,  the 
interior  or  irnitioiuil  nature.  It  he^an  in  what  ib  nioHt 
])leasini:;  and  seductive  in  that  natuic,  which  it  di^^nities  witli 
the  names  ot*  Hherty  and  philaiillircj])}'.  Ihit  these  when 
taken  as  ufTections  of  the  animal,  not  of  the  rational  kouI, 
can  l)e  foHowed  only  on  condition  that  we  gradually  discard 
both  reveale(l  reliij^ion  and  natural.  IIenc(5  yon  liint  that 
your  modern  relormers,  notwithstandin;^  tlieir  line  words 
and  lofty  phrases,  tend  with  all  their  energy  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  ilesh  over  the  spirit.  Jfence  their  breach 
■with  the  i^ast.  The  i)ast  has  labored,  not  in<leed  always 
with  complete  success,  to  institute  and  maintain  a  S(jcial  and 
political  order  in  which  the  rational  nature  should  be 
Bupremc,  and  the  animal  be  subordinate,  and  held,  as  far  as 
possil)le,  in  subjection.  This  our  reformers  condemn  ;  they 
seek  to  or^-anize  society  and  the  state  on  an  entirely  diilerent 
set  of  principles,  so  that  intellect  and  reason  shall  be  the 
mere  instruments  of  appetite  and  passion.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  ;  for  the  ilesh  knowetli  not  God,  and,  if  followed, 
excludes  God  and  the  whole  rational  nature. 

Freedom  of  inquiry,  thought,  speech,  and  action,  rightly 
understood,  are  no  doubt  good  things  ;  but  your  friends  who 
claim  their  exclusive  possession  have  very  little  right  to 
them.  All  they  understand  by  them  is  freedom  to  think, 
speak,  and  act  against  religion,  without  losing  tlieir  reputa- 
tion, or  suffering  any  social  or  civil  inconvenience.  The 
2^ickpocket,  the  thief,  the  robber,  the  adulterer,  the  murderer, 
the  traitor,  wish,  no  doubt,  as  nnicli,  and  with  as  much  jus- 
tice. I  have  never  found  unbelievers  actuated  by  a  love  of 
truth ;  I  have  never  found  one  of  their  number  going  forth 
in  pursuit  of  it  with  a  free  mind,  and  an  open  heart,  ready 
to  receive  it.  They  are  all  disciples  of  some  master,  and  if 
they  inquire  at  all,  it  is  only  to  confirm  their  prejudices.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  I  was,  when  among  them,  less 
candid,  open,  and  truthful  than  the  rest ;  yet  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  seek  for  the  truth,  till  I  became  a  believer. 
I  sought  to  refute  that  doctrine,  or  to  establish  this,  never 
distinctly  to  ascertain  what  is  true  doctrine  :  and  I  embraced 
the  truth  only  as  it  forced  itself  upon  me.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion, no  thought,  of  becoming  a  Catholic  ;  I  did  not  even  ask 
myself  whether  Catholicity  was  true  or  false.  Its  truth  burst 
of  itself  upon  me,  while  I  was  busily  engaged  with  something 
else ;  and  I  accepted  it  only  because  I  could  not  help  it.  it 
interfered  with  all  my  plans  of  life,  with  all  my  old  habits, 
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with  all  my  associations,  and  was  any  thing  but  pleasant  to> 
flesh  and  blood.  But  it  broke  upon  my  mind  with  such 
clearness,  distinctness,  and  force,  that  I  had  no  power  to 
resist  it.  I  did  not  seek  it, — it  came  of  itself  ;  I  did  not  find 
it, — it  found  me,  and  took  me  captive,  and  carried  me  away 
in  spite  of  myself. 

I  have  looked  over  no  small  portion  of  the  literature  of 
the  modern  liberal  world ;  I  have  looked  iin  vain  for  some- 
trace  of  free,  strong,  and  manly  thought.  Your  most  ad- 
mired authors  are  cramped  in  their  movements,  narrow  and 
superficial  in  their  views,  and  generally  weak  and  flippant 
in  their  expressions.  They  are  strong  only  in  their  appeals 
to  passion,  and  invariably  fall  far  below  the  better  sort  of 
enlightened  heathen.  Out  of  the  departments  of  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics,  which  do  not  require  a  very  high 
order  of  intellect,  the  greatest  names  you  can  boast  are  Bayle 
and  Yoltaire,  and  these  have  b^en  able  to  make  no  real  ad- 
vance on  Celsus  and  Julian.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  a 
sophist, a  puny  sentimentalist,  and  a  disgusting  sensualist,  who 
set  forth  nothing  novel  that  was  not  false.  Your  English 
deists.  Lord  Herbert,  Tindall,  Toland,  Woolston,  &c.,  are  the 
dullest  of  mortals.  I  never  could  fairly  read  through  one 
of  their  stupid  productions.  Your  liberals  have  succeeded 
in  shaking  the  faith  of  many,  in  sowing  doubt  and  despair ; 
but  I  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  subject  on  which  their 
lucubrations  have  thrown  new  light.  They  only  repeat  one 
another,  and  are  tediously  monotonous  in  error.  What  are 
the  greatest  of  them  by  the  side  of  such  men  as  St.  Atlia- 
nasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Bossuet,  the- 
great  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  the  really  great 
men  of  the  human  race, — great  as  men,  as  scholars,  think- 
ers, philosophers,  as  well  as  great  in  sanctity,  the  highest 
order  of  greatness, — what  beside  these  men  are  your  Bayles, 
your  Yoltaires,  your  Rousseaus,  your  Tom  Paines,  your 
Saint-Simons,  vour  Owens,  vour  Fouriers?  These  men 
were  at  the  summit  of  their  respective  epochs,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  contributed  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  age  would  respect  religion,  if  relig- 
ion would  respect  it ;  but  religion  gives  the  law,  it  does 
not  receive  it.  Unbelievers,  no  doubt,  would  accept  religion, 
if  she  would  make  herself  infidel ;  but  has  it  never  occurred 
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to  uiir  wise  V(>un«^  men,  lliiil  religion  i)ecomc  infidel  is  no 
longer  religion  'i  You  remind  nio  of  my  old  friends,  tlio 
Unitarians,  wlio  are  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  that  their  re- 
ligion is  the  best  in  the  world  for  eheeking  the  sj)reaa  of  infi- 
delity,—  because  it  presents  nothing  that  un  unbeliever  can 
lind  any  ditlieulty  in  accepting.  It  brings  Chribtianity  down 
to  the  level  of  the  unbeliever's  capacity,  that  is,  sti'ips  it  of 
every  thing,  excc)>t  its  name,  that  distinguishes  it  from  in- 
fidelity. 1  know  no  solid  reason  why  an  unbeliever  should 
hesitate  to  accept  of  a  Christianity  which  requires  him  to 
change  only  his  name.  The  clergy  very  possibly  stand  in 
their  own  light  by  not  conforming  to  the  dominant  spirit  of 
the  age, — if  religion  be,  as  our  sage  liberals  })retend,  mere 
priestcraft,  and  if  they  seek  only  temporary  popular  ap- 
plause. But  the  clergy  are  the  viiiiisters  of  religion,  and 
have  no  authority  over  it.  If  they  were  at  liberty  to  mould 
it  to  the  various  and  ever-varying  capricQS  of  the  multitude, 
to  make  it  one  thing  in  one  age  or  country,  and  another 
thing  in  another,  no  sensible  man  could  respect  either  it  or 
them.  It  is  singular  that  our  liberals  take  it  upon  them  to 
advise  the  clergy,  in  order  to  secure  respect  for  religion,  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  show  on  its  very  face  that  they 
hold  religion  to  be  mere  craft  and  imposition,  and  still  more 
singular  that  they  should  suppose  any  friend  to  religion 
should  not  see  that  their  advice  is  that  of  an  enemy. 

0.  Yet  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  always  shown 
themselves  hostile  to  liberty,  and  have  never  sufficiently 
urged  the  importance  of  improving  society,  and  elevating 
the  lower  classes. 

C.  Their  chief  study  relates  to  another  world,  and  they 
appear  to  have  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  it  matters 
little  what  is  our  condition  in  this  world,  if  we  but  secure 
the  salvation  of  our  souls  in  the  world  to  come. 

F.  They  proceed  as  if  the  chief  business  of  religion  were 
not  to  teach  us  how  to  live,  but  how  to  die, — as  if  we  had 
nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  get  out  of  it  the  best  way 
we  can! 

B.  That  the  clergy  have  as  a  body  been  opposed  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  liberty  is  no  doubt  true, — but  this  is  to 
their  honor.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  have  taken 
the  words  of  their  Master  literally, ''  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice  ; "  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they 
have  at  all  neglected  man's  social  well-being,  for  the  only 
certain  way  of  making  sure  of  earth  is  first  to  make  sure 
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of  lieaven.  He  who  lives  solely  for  heaven  lives  the  best 
life  even  for  this  world.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  always 
been  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  they  very  frequently  deny 
that  what  some  men  call  liberty  is  liberty,  and  I  know  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  they  have  less  authority  than  their 
opponents  to  define  w^hat  is,  or  is  not,  true  liberty.  They 
certainly  teach  that  this  world  is  not  our  abiding-place,  that 
we  are  here  only  pilgrims  and  sojourners,  that  we  are  here 
to  prepare  for  another  world,  for  the  return  to  our  native 
country.  If  in  this  they  are  right, — and  which  of  my 
young  friends  dares  say  they  are  wrong  ? — this  world  is,  in 
itself  considered,  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  social 
well-being,  save  in  its  bearing  on  our  eternal  welfare,  de- 
serves no  attention.  That  state  of  society  which  is  the 
most  favorable  to  preparation  for  heaven,  is  the  best.  Sup- 
posing, then,  the  clergy  do  as  you  allege,  it  is  onl}^  a  proof 
that  they  are  faithful  to  their  God  and  to  the  human  soul ; 
and  if  my  young  friends  were  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
they  would  find  that  the  evils  they  complain  of  result  solely 
from  attachment  to  the  world,  from  giving  it  an  undue 
place  in  our  affections,  and  from  not  following  the  teaching 
of  the  clergy,  and  trampling  the  world  beneath  our  feet.  If 
all  men  would  live  for  heaven,  and  not  for  earth,  there 
would  be  no  tyranny,  no  oppression,  no  political  or  social 
evils.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  superadded  to  you."  This  world 
feeds  only  our  animal  nature,  and  you  should  be  prepared 
to  maintain  that  man  ought  to  live  as  a  mere  animal,  before 
you  venture  to  urge  your  objection  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  detachment  and  self-denial. 

0.  Supposing  Christianity  to  be  true,  the  clergy  are,  no 
doubt,  justifiable ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  enjoins  this 
detachment  and  self-denial  is  to  me  the  best  of  all  reason* 
for  believing  it  false. 

B.  That  is,  Christianity  is  false  because  it  asserts  in  man 
something  superior  to  the  human  animal,  and  for  man  a 
higher  destiny  than  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish  !  What- 
ever asserts  the  superiority  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  and 
teaches  us  to  live  for  the  soul  instead  of  the  body,  is  false  ! 
My  young  friend,  I  grant,  is  consistent  with  himself. 

Jr.  But  is  it  not  an  objection  to  the  church,  that  she  uni- 
formly frowns  upon  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  mankind  ? 

B,     I  am   not  aware  that  she  ever  does  so.     She  may 
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frown  uj>tin  the  cfTurtH  of  liotliead**!  r.idirjilH  uiid  Kavji^o 
rovolu(i«miHts,  for  kIu^  <Io('H  iH»t  r(;co;^iiizc;  tlu;  ho-cuINmI 
"sacred  ri^ht  of  insurrection  "  as  one;  of  her  (h);xnias.  She 
enjoins  ohedienee  to  h'i;itiniat(;  authority,  so  h>n^  as  iteoin- 
niands  nothin«^  eonti'ary  to  the  hiw  of  (lod,  an<l  therefcjre 
reii^ards  sedition,  insurrection,  rebellion,  as  sins  against  (lod, 
no  less  than  as  crimes  aij:;ainst  tlu;  state.  I  hit  she  is  alwayn 
on  the  side  of  honest  freedom,  and  never  fails  to  exert  all 
her  intluence  to  lessen  political  and  social  evils;  and  to  aug- 
ment the  sum  of  ])olitical  and  social  well-heini^. 

C.  J>efore  you  ])ecame  a  Catholic,  you  were  the  friend 
of  the  people,  ready  to  do  battle  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
in  their  cause ;  now  we  lind  you  siding  with  the  people's 
masters,  sympathizing  with  the  despotic  governments  that, 
in  the  recent  revolutions  in  Europe,  have  repressed  the  j)o])- 
ular  movements  for  hberty.  Is  it  not  because  your  religion 
requires  you  to  do  so  ? 

B.  There  are  several  ways  of  telling  a  story.  In  my 
youth  I  was  a  wild  radical,  and  sympathized  with  rebels 
wherever  I  found  them, — unless  rebels  against  the  authority 
of  the  mob.  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  all  old  institutions 
are  bad,  and  tend  only  to  restrain  the  free  spirit  of  man,  and 
I  looked  upon  every  established  government  as  necessarily 
tyrannical,  and  hostile  to  liberty.  Whoever  seeks  to  demolish 
old  institutions,  and  to  overthrow  all  fixed  government,  be- 
longs, I  said,  to  the  party  of  progress,  and  is  on  the  side  of 
humanity.  I  sympathized  with  Lucifer  in  his  rebellion 
against  the  Almighty,  and  with  admiration  heard  him  say, 
in  Milton,  after  his  defeat, — 

"All  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  migh 
Extort  from  me :  to  bow  and  sue  for  grace, 
"With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
"Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire,  that  were  low  indeed, 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall ;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail ; 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event, 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 
We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
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To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe, 
"Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven." 

But  in  those  mad  days  when  I  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  I  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  people. 

I  have  not  sympathized  with  the  recent  European  revolu- 
tions, not,  indeed,  because  I  am  hostile  to  the  people,  but 
because  I  love  them  and  wish  their  good.  Kings  and  nobles 
are  nothing  to  me.  What  have  I  to  gain  by  opposing  pop- 
ular frenzy,  and  telling  the  people  they  are  fools  and  mad  ? 
Am  I  not  one  of  the  people  ?  Is  not  my  earthly  lot,  and 
that  of  my  children,  bound  up  with  theirs  ?  Why  should  I 
desert  my  old  friends,  and  expose  myself  to  the  reproach 
and  obloquy  of  popular  leaders  ?  I  do  not  concede  that 
nobody  understands  or  seeks  the  good  of  the  people  but 
radicals,  red-republicans,  communists  and  socialists.  I  op- 
pose these  because  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  God.  Men  who  consult  the  lessons  of  past  ex- 
perience, who  respect  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  and  uni- 
formly act  under  an  abiding  sense  of  their  accountability, 
are  fully  as  likely  to  understand  and  seek  the  real  good  of 
the  people,  as  your  atheistical  and  immoral  revolutionists, 
who  despise  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  authority  but  their 
own. 

I  can  hardly  restrain  my  indignation  when  I  find  our  lib- 
eral press  representing  these  recent  revolutions  as  attempted 
in  favor  of  the  people.  A  more  God-forgetting  and  God- 
forsaken set  of  mortals  it  would  be  diffcult  to  find,  than  the 
leaders  of  the  European  liberals,  who  excited  these  revolu- 
tions and  sought  through  them  to  introduce  popular  gov- 
ernment in  the  European  states.  There  may  be  here  and 
there  an  honest  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  but  among 
the  chiefs  I  have  not  found  a  single  one  worthy  of  the  least 
respect  for  his  moral  principles  or  his  practical  virtue. 
Some  of  them  have  received  a  passable  education, — are  not 
deficient  either  in  scientific  culture  or  refinement  of  man- 
ners,— but  as  yet  not  a  great  man,  a  man  of  a  high  order  of 
character,  has  appeared  among  them.  Mazzini  has  low  cun- 
ning and  some  rhetorical  ability ;  Lamartine  is  a  mere 
phraze-monger,  and  Kossuth  is  a  whimpering  sentimentalist. 
Bern  and  Dembinski,  their  ablest  generals,  have  proved  what 
they  were  by  turning  Turks, — if  reports  are  to  be  credited. 
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Ledni-Tvollin  is  ji  crosB  between  M;ir;it  and  RoheHnlerro. 
Notliiii"^  in  tlio  world  is  eusuu*  tliaii  to  ;^ain  a  reputation  hy 
oj)|)()sinii;  autlioril v,  dcclMlmiii^  for  lihcrty,  and  prMfessin;^ 
nnliniiti'd  devotion  to  the  eause  of  the  people.  One  necjcls 
hut  rattle  oil  a  few  conunonplaees  for  liherty,  or  against  des- 
potism, to  tj^ain  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  the  name 
of  patriot  and  ])eople'8  friend.  Chime  in  with  ])oj)ular  pas- 
sions, and  those  passions  will  swell  your  voiee,  and  sustain 
you — for  a  time. 

I  was  trained  to  sympathize  with  European  liberals,, and 
to  receive  as  so  much  law  and  <j^ospcl  whatever  received  tlie 
sanction  of  French  infidels,  Polish  and  Italian  refugees,  and 
English  Whigs.  In  Liter  years  I  have  asked  myself  what 
European  liberals,  or  the  liberals  in  any  country,  from  the 
(Traechi  down  to  our  own  time,  have  ever  effected  for  the 
liberty  or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  modern  times 
they  have  frequently  been  in  power.  They  were  in  power 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century;  they  beheaded  their 
king,  brushed  away  the  lords  temporal  and  the  lords  si)irit- 
ual,  and  had  every  thing  their  own  way.  The  nation  gladly, 
to  get  rid  of  their  misrule,  submitted,  under  Cromwell,  to  a 
military  despotism — to  a  slavery  hitherto  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  in  power  in  Ilolland  under  the  De  Witts, 
and  brought  their  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  were 
in  power  in  France  in  17S9,  1830,  and  in  1848,  and  in  each 
instance,  as  long  as  they  held  the  power,  terror  reigned,  and 
there  wiis  no  security  for  person  or  property.  Kever  do 
they  rise  to  power  but  they  prove  themselves  real  despots, 
savages,  and  butchers.  No  nation  has  yet  been  found  that 
could  for  any  considerable  length  endure  their  sway,  or  that 
has  not  on  the  very  first  opportunity  thrown  them  off. 
Religion  and  philosophy  teach  us  that  it  must  be  so,  and 
history  proves  that  it  is  so.  The  reason  is,  that  every  lib- 
eral is  by  nature  a  despot,  and  it  is  his  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
insubordination  that  places  bim  in  opposition  to  authority. 
However  he  may  disguise  the  matter  from  himself  or  others, 
he  wishes  to  be  governed  only  by  his  own  will,  that  is,  to 
make  his  own  will  the  government,  which  is  the  essential 
principle  of  despotism.  When  I  hear  a  man  declaiming 
lustily  for  liberty,  I  suspect  it  is  for  liberty  to  pick  my 
pocket,  or  cut  my  throat. 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  place  no  confidence  in  European 
liberals.  You  cannot  rely  on  one  of  their  statements. 
They  fear  not  God,  and  regard  not  man.     The  truth  is  the 
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last  tiling  in  the  world  they  see  or  choose  to  tell,  and  who- 
ever has  in  these  days  relied  on  their  published  statements 
has  found  himself  deceived.  Witness  the  case  of  the  Hun- 
garians. Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  the  liberal  press  in 
Europe  and  this  country  teemed  with  glowing  accounts  of 
the  successes  of  the  Hungarians,  and  the  defeats  of  the 
Russo-Austrian  forces,  while  every  man  not  blinded  by  his 
sympatliy  with  the  rebels  knew  that  these  successes  and  de- 
feats were  pure  inventions, — as  well  as  everybody  knows 
now  tliat  the  Russo-Austrian  army  met  with  no  serious 
check  even  once  during  the  whole  campaign. 

In  none  of  the  European  states  was  a  revolution  called 
for.  Abuses  of  administration  there  may  have  been,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  governments  were  doing  their  best 
to  correct  them ;  evils,  no  doubt,  there  were,  but  chiefly  of 
that  nature  which  no  government  can  reach,  and  which  will 
generally  be  greater  under  a  democratic  government  than 
any  other.  As  a  Catholic  I  complain  of  nearly  all  the  Eu- 
ropean governments,  for  their  denial  of  the  freedom  of 
religion,  and  their  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  business 
of  education,  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  church ;  but 
besides  this  I  am  aware  of  no  well-grounded  complaint  that 
could  be  brought  against  any  of  the  European  governments^ 
and  this  was  no  ground  of  complaint  with  the  liberals. 
INTone  of  them  were  tyrannical,  or  showed  any  disposition  to 
tyrannize  over  their  subjects,  and  whatever  severity  they 
practised  was  practised  against  those  only  who  were  contin- 
ually conspiring  to  overthrow  them.  The  complaints  of  the 
liberals  were  ridiculous.  "  The  government  won't  keep 
still  and  suffer  us  to  destroy  it.  It  is  detestably  tyrannical. 
It  has  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people ;  it  puts  down 
free  discussion ;  it  insults  the  majesty  of  reason,  and  tram- 
ples intellect  in  the  dust.  It  puts  out  the  light  of  the  soul, 
and  involves  man  in  darkness.  It  will  not  let  us  quietly  cut 
its  throat,  and  insists  that  we  shall  demean  ourselves  as  good 
citizens  and  loyal  subjects !  "  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  complaint,  as  you  may  gather,  if  you  will,  even 
from  Le  Mie  Prigioni  of  Silvio  Pellico. 

F.  But  do  you  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  all  the  Euro- 
pean governments  were  antipopular  in  their  constitution  ? 
The  liberals  were  struggling  to  introduce  popular  forms  of 
government  as  the  condition  and  guaranty  of  popular  lib- 
erty. In  this  I  sympathize  with  them,  and  regret  that  the 
combined  forces  of  the  crowned  despots  have  been  able  to 
triumph  over  them. 
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O.  Their  (liiiiiijili  is  only  lor  :i  time;.  Tlie  fricndhi)!"  the 
])00|)lt',  lMin»|)(';m  (UMiKKTiitK,  uro  defeated,  hut  not  sidxhicd, 
nor  even  disheartened.  They  have  not  stru^/^led  in  vain  ; 
their  cause  lives;  the;  sacred  lire  of  [)oj»ulai-  liberty  is  .'-till 
cherished,  and  they  will  coikjuim*  at  last. 

*'  Yet,  Freedom!  yet,  thy  Ixiiiner  lorn,  ])iit  tlylnp, 
Screams  like  the  thunder  storm  iujainul  the  wind  ; 
Thy  trumpet-voice,  thout^li  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind  ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  its  rind, 
Chopped  by  the  uxe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  fnid 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth." 

The  people  liave  been  awakened,  and  tyrants  will  never 
charm  them  to  sleep  again.  Henceforth  no  throne  is  firm, 
no  crown  sits  secure.  The  struggle  will  never  cease  till  the 
people  obtain  their  rights. 

B.  My  yonng  friends,  I  see,  do  not  lack  the  power  to  de- 
claim. But  lofty  words  and  high-sounding  periods  cost  lit- 
tle expenditure  of  thought.  •  I  am  no  pro])het,  and  therefore 
shall  not  nndertake  to  say  what  will  or  will  not  occur  here- 
after. I  do  not,  however,  think  the  struggle  between  soci- 
ety and  its  enemies  is  by  any  means  ended.  There  is  no 
doubt  great  truth  in  what  you  say  about  the  people  having 
been  awakened.  So  large  a  portion  of  the  European  popu- 
lation have  been  rendered  dissatisfied  with  their  condition, 
— have  been  made  to  believe  that  their  sufferings  are  due  to 
bad  government,  or  to  a  falsely  organized  society,  and  in- 
duced to  hope  amelioration  only  from  popular  institutions, 
— that  I  do  not  believe  the  democratic  movement  will  sud- 
denly subside ;  and  the  youngest  of  you  probably  will  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  social  peace  restored,  and  legitimate 
government  at  liberty  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  its  subjects. 

If  I,  like  my  young  friends,  believed  that  popular  liberty 
and  democracy  were  inseparable,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  one  without  the  other,  I  should  undoubtedly  think  and 
feel  very  differently,  in  respect  of  European  liberals,  from 
wdiat  I  do  at  present.  But  you  liberals  are  too  illiberal  for 
me.  You  are  political  bigots,  and  would  compel  us  all  to 
think  as  you  do.  You  will  allow  of  no  political  salvation 
out  of  democracy.     I  cannot  stand  that.     I  nowhere  read- 
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that  Almiglity  God  declares  all  forms  of  government,  ex- 
cept the  democratic;  are  illegitimate.  When  he  himself 
framed  immediately  a  civil  polity  for  his  chosen  people,  it 
was  not  the  democratic.  The  Jewish  polity  was,  as  near  as 
it  can  be  described  by  comparison  with  secular  governments 
generally,  a  federative  aristocracy,  under  the  hierarchy, 
which  was  monarchical.  The  church  has  never  made  democ- 
racy a  dogma  of  faith,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  in 
the  Hol}^  Scriptures  a  single  passage  that  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  democratic  over  otlier  forms  of  government.  If 
I  find  myself  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  state,  I  hold  my- 
self bound  to  sustain  democracy.  I  am  a  republican  by 
habit,  association,  and  by  preference  for  my  own  country ; 
but,  excepting  my  own  country  and  Switzerland,  I  know  of 
no  country  in  which  the  introduction  of  democratic  repub- 
licanism would  not  sacrifice  liberty,  and  prove  a  curse  to  the 
people.  I  therefore  do  not  regard  European  liberals  as 
worthy  of  our  sympathy  because  they  are  struggling  for 
democracy.  That  is  rather  a  ground  of  accusation  against 
them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  call  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
despots  and  tyrants,  to  rail  at  Metternich,  and  pronounce 
Haynau  a  butcher,  to  call  the  victims  of  their  just  punish- 
ment the  martyrs  of  liberty,  and  to  brand  as  enemies  of  the 
people  all  who  will  not  say  as  much.  Nay,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  dear  people  themselves  believe  so.  But  it 
will  take  much  to  convince  me  that  Nicholas  of  Russia  is 
not  a  better  man  than  Joseph  Mazzini,  Haynau  a  better 
friend  of  the  people  than  the  weak  and  whimpering  Kos- 
suth, or  that  Prince  Metternich  has  not  done  more  for  real 
liberty  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Europe,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  than  has  been  done  by  all  your  liberals  from 
Hampden  to  M.  Proudhon.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  believe 
me  to-day.  You  are  young,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
liberalism.  You  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  first  lesson 
in  freedom  is  submission  to  authority,  and  the  practice  of 
self-denial.  There  is  and  can  be  no  freedom  for  irrelio:ious 
men,  or  a  godless  nation.  Never  is  it  the  free  government 
that  makes  a  free  people  ;  always  is  it  the  free  people  that 
makes  the  free  government.  You  may  turn  the  matter 
over  as  you  will,  to  this  you  must  come  at  last.  "  If  the 
Son  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed."  If  he  does 
not,  you  are  slaves  in  democratic  America  no  less  than  in 
despotic  Turkey. 
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IT. — F.  All  you  Hjiy  seems  plauHihle  c'ii<)ii;^li,  and  pcrliaps 
follows  loij^ically  from  nrinciplcR  that  cannot  very  well  ho 
denied  ;  hut  there  is  always  danger  in  pushing  matters  to 
extriMues.  I  am  a  Catholic  as  well  as  you,  and,  unlike  you, 
have  heen  one  from  my  infancy,  and  I  would  rather  <lio 
than  give  up  my  church.  I  am  a  "Catholic  of  the  Catho- 
lics," and  have  no  need  to  ho  instructed  hy  neophytes  in  my 
reliij^ion,  however  much  my  seniors  in  years.  Pushing  the 
principles  of  our  reli<;ion  to  their  last  consequences,  and 
taking  extreme  views  of  all  questions  of  practical  life,  can  do 
no  good, — is  impolitic,  suhjects  our  church  to  unnecessary 
odium,  and  imposes  too  heavy  a  hurden  upon  ns  who  mingle 
in  the  world,  and  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  "our  sepa- 
rated brethren."  Virtue,  the  philosopher  tells  us,  is  the 
mean  between  two  extremes. 

B.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  my  young  friend  say  that 
he  is  a  Catholic, — a  fact  which  I  own  I  had  not  even  sus- 
pected. As  a  neophyte  I  stand  rebuked.  But  I  have  heard 
of  Catholics  who  will  fight  to  the  death  for  their  religion, 
as  a  point  of  honor,  who  yet  will  not  live  it.  The  test  of  a 
man's  love  of  Catholicity  is  in  living  it.  If  ye  love  me, 
says  our  Lord,  keep  my  commandments ;  and  this  we  must 
do,  if  we  would  enter  into  eternal  life.  Extremes  are  dan- 
gerous, no  doubt ;  but  it  is  always  well  to  understand  our 
terms.  Yirtue,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  the  mean  betw^een 
two  extremes,  but  I  have  never  understood  that  the  ex- 
tremes were  more  and  less  of  virtue  itself.  Too  little  vir- 
tue to  be  virtue  is  not  virtue  at  all,  and  I  have  never  been 
aware  that  a  man  can  have  too  much  virtue  to  be  virtuous ; 
at  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  likely  to  sin  by  an 
excess  of  virtuous  action.  Extremes  are  not  in  pushing 
true  principles  to  their  logical  consequences,  but  in  false 
principles  themselves.  A  man  can  no  more  have  an  excess 
of  truth  than  he  can  of  virtue. 

R.  But  what  we  object  to  is,  that  you  are  ultra.  You 
were  always,  we  have  been  told,  even  when  a  Protestant, 
disposed  to  be  ultra  in  every  thing.  You  would  push  your 
Protestantism,  your  notions  of  government  and  society,  to 
such  extremes,  thftit  no  one  could  act  with  you.  And  now 
you  push  your  Catholicity  to  extremes. 

B.  Beyond  Catholicity  itself  ? 

R.  No ;  I  do  not  precisely  say  that ;  but  you  push  it  :fer- 
ther  than  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  go.  You  are  too  rigid, 
too  uncoi^ipromising, — nay,  to  be  plain,  yoti  are  too  bigoted 
and  intolerant 
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B.  Bigotry  is  the  obstinate  adherence  to  one's  own  opin- 
ions, without  any  solid  reason  for  tliem,  and  a  blind  intoler- 
ance of  whatever  contradicts  them.  If  half  that  is  said  of 
my  frequent  changes  be  true,  I  must  have  very  little  obsti- 
nate attachment  to  any  opinions,  and  in  those  matters  which 
are  really  matters  of  opinion,  it  might  be  difficult  to  adduce 
an  instance  in  which  I  have  shown  myself  intolerant.  Kor 
am  I  aware  that  in  matters  which  are  mine,  and  of  which  I 
have  the  disposal,  I  have  been  thus  far  in  my  life  remark- 
able for  my  rigidness,  or  want  of  liberality.  The  tendency 
to  push  matters  to  extremes  has  never  been  one  of  my  be- 
setting sins,  and  I  have  always  been  ready  to  accept  any 
compromise  that  seemed  expedient,  if  it  involved  no  com- 
promise of  principle  or  dereliction  from  the  truth.  But  I 
•confess  I  am  not  and  never  was  one  of  those  who  could  say, 
^'  Good  Lord,"  and  "  Good  Devil,"  not  knowing  into  whose 
hands  I  might  fall.  As  to  ultra  Catholicity,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  You  might  as  well  call  a  man  ultra  orthodox, 
as  if  one  could  be  orthodox,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  orthodox.  Orthodoxy  is  a  definite  quantity,  and  one 
has  it,  or  has  it  not.  It  is  not  a  creation  of  mine,  nor  of 
yours,  and  all  that  either  of  us  has  to  do  is  to  accept  it  as 
prescribed  to  us  by  the  church.  You  can  either  hold  it  or 
not  hold  it,  but  you  cannot  both  hold  it  and  not  hold  it  at  the 
same  time.  You  are  bound  to  go  as  far  as  your  religion  re- 
quires you  to  go,  or  you  sin  by  defect ;  and  if  you  go  be- 
yond what  it  permits,  you  sin  by  excess.  The  medium  is 
not  something  arbitrary,  left  to  your  will  and  caprice  or  to 
mine  ;  it  is  determined  by  the  truth  itself.  If  I  go  beyond 
the  truth,  I  certainly  go  too  far,  and  you,  if  you  go  not  as 
far  as  the  truth,  go  not  far  enough.  As  you  concede  that  I 
do  not  go  beyond  Catholic  truth  itself,  it  strikes  me  that, 
instead  of  charging  me  with  the  sin  of  ultraism,  you  would 
do  much  better  to  humble  yourself  and  do  penance  for  your 
short-comings. 

F.  All  this  looks  plausible,  I  grant,  and  yet  I  see  no  need 
of  being  so  "t^ery  strict.     There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration. 

B.  All  exaggeration  is  wrong,  and  to  be  condemned ;  but 
as  long  as  one  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  can  be  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Then  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  there  is  no  need 
of  being  so  very  strict.  I  must  be  as  strict  as  truth  and  vir- 
tue or  i  fall  into  error  and  sin.  You  doubtless  remember 
that  the  early  Christians  were  so  very  strict  as  to  choose 
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ratlur  In  im(lor«j:(>  tlu^  iiiofit  cruol  torturcH  or  to  hufT(;r  death 
in  its  most  fright  fill  slKipcs,  (liun  to  ojlcr  Ji  Hin^^li!  ^rairi  of 
iiuH'Mso  to  flupitcror  to  the;  statuiis  of  (/ji'sar.  Do  you  think 
tlicy  were  foolish,  ultra,  more;  strict  than  their  n^li^ion  rc- 
ijuired  ihcin  to  he,  and  tliMt  they  ini<^ht,  with  credit  to  tlujir 
reli«j^ion,  and  without  sin  in  tlieniKclves,  have  ollered  incennc 
us  tlie  j)a«^an  nuit:;istrate  ('onin»an<led '^ 

J/.  That  was  all  very  well  in  tht;  martyrs,  and  we  honor 
them  for  it ;  hut  wliat  your  youn^  friends  contend  is,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  place  ourselves  in  o))|)osition  to  .our 
ajj^e,  and  to  shut  ourselves  out  from  all  communion  with  our 
kind,  hecause  they  do  not  liap})cn  to  he  of  our  way  of 
thinkinii;. 

/>.  I  was  not  aware  l)efore  that  Catliolicity,  tlicCatliolic 
Church,  the  immacuhitc  spouse  of  God,  the  motlier  of  all 
the  iiuihiu]^  \s  a  iua^j  of  t/tmJk'i?ig.  "Blessed  is  the  man 
who  liath  not  walked  in  the  council  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sat  in  the  chair  of  pestilence  " 
(Ps.  i.  1) ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  a  blessing  is  any- 
where pronounced  upon  those  who  follow  the  counsels  of 
the  ungodly,  or  hold  connnunion  with  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
"  What  participation  hath  justice  with  injustice  ?  or  what 
fellowshi])  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  or  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  'i  And  what  part  hath  the  faithful  with 
the  unbeliever  r'  (2  Cor.  vi.  li,  15.)  In  matters  not  of 
religion  the  faithful  may,  no  doubt,  have  intercourse  Avitli 
such  heretics  as  are  tolerated,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
required  or  permitted  to  oppose  the  age  in  any  respect  in 
which  the  ao-e  is  rio-lit.  But  we  cannot  conform  to  the  asre 
wherein  the  age  is  ^vi'ong  without  sin,  for  that  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  sinful  conformity  to  the  world.  That 
would  bring  us  into  bondage  to  the  world,  into  bondage 
to  sin,  from  which  it  is  the  design  of  our  religion  to  free 
us.  This  setting  up  the  age  as  a  standard  is  by  no  means 
Catholic,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  children  of  this  age  in  their 
worship  of  it  is  as  much  idolatry  as  that  which  the  early 
Christians  resisted  unto  death. 

I^.  You  mistake  our  meanino:.  We  do  not  advocate  full 
conformity  to  the  age  ;  all  we  mean  is,  that,  as  the  age  man- 
ifestly tends  to  popular  institutions,  to  the  extension  of 
popular  liberty,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  Catholic  doctrine  to 
contend  that  we  should  resist  this  tendency,  light  against  the 
people,  and  exert  ourselves  to  uphold  old  abuses  and  des- 
potic rulers, 
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B.  My  young  friend  certainly  does  not  sin  by  an  excess 
of  clearness  and  precision  in  his  ideas.  If  he  would  take  a 
little  pains  to  distribute  things  according  to  their  categories, 
and  to  keep  those  things  distinct  in  his  reasoning  which  are 
distinct  in  their  nature,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  do 
him  any  serious  harm.  Catholic  truth  does  not,  of  course, 
require  us  to  uphold  abuses  or  despotic  rulers.  In  asserting 
things  are  abuses^  and  rulers  despots,  you  assert  your  right 
as  a  Catholic  to  resist  them,  and,  within  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence and  charity,  your  duty  to  resist  them.  All  that  is 
clear  enough.  But  before  you  can  pronounce  a  ruler  a 
despot  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  you  must  prove  that 
he  is  not  a  legitimate  ruler,  that  he  is  a  usurper,  a  tyrant, 
an  oppressor ;  and  before  you  can  call  things  abuses,  you 
must  know  that  they  are  not  legitimate  uses. 

0.  But  it  must  always  be  right  to  favor  the  democratic 
tendency,  to  support  popular  institutions,  and  to  struggle 
even  unto  death  for  liberty.  What  more  glorious  than  to 
die  fighting  bravely  for  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  ? 

B.  Our  company  is  too  small,  my  young  friend,  to  make 
it  worth  our  while  to  get  into  the  heroics.  You  can  leave 
"  Cambyses'  vein  "  till  you  come  before  the  crowd.  It  de- 
mands very  little  expenditure  of  thought  to  move  a  large 
audience  ;  wind  is  the  chief  thing  requisite  for  that.  But 
in  a  small  company,  where  each  one  present  is  cool,  declama- 
tion is  out  of  place.  There  it  is  necessary,  if  you  would 
produce  a  favorable  impression,  to  have  clear  and  precise 
ideas,  and  to  clothe  them  in  appropriate  language.  W^hen 
you  address  only  a  dozen,  you  speak  to  a  dozen  critics. 
When  you  address  five  thousand,  all  individuality  is  merged 
in  the  crowd,  and  you  speak  not  even  to  one.  Save  your 
big  words,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  till  you  have  the 
mob  before  you.  I  heard  these  words,  and  screamed  them 
in  a  tolerably  strong  voice,  from  the  very  top  of  my  lungs, 
long  before  you  were  born.  They  were  as  popular  in  my 
boyliood  as  they  are  in  yours,  and  they  who  screamed  them 
then  had  as  little  love  or  understanding  of  them  as  have 
those  who  are  loudest  and  foremost  in  vociferating  them  now. 
To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  those  big  words  are  rather  stale, 
and  in  very  bad  taste.  You  must  wait  till  a  new  crop  of 
fools  is  produced,  before  you  can  commend  yourself  by 
using  them.  Liberty,  understood  as  the  liberty  of  reason, 
of  justice,  of  truth,  is  always  a  good,  always  to  be  defended, 
always  to  be  asserted  at  all  hazards ;  but  understood  as  the 
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liborty  nf  passion,  of  iiiairs  interior  luituro,  it  is  nny  tiling 
l)ut  ^(M)(l  ;  it  iH  only  :in<»lli('r  name  for  Klavcry,  for  neither 
the  individnal  n(»r  the  (•(unniMnity  is,  or  in  tlio  nature  of 
tliin<;s  can  he,  Iri't',  save  in  <xovc'rning  and  rchtrainin;:. 
tlio  passions,  as  I  never  ccaso  repeating  to  you,  and  an  all 
yoniii;-  iiH'ii,  and,  I  :nii  sorry  to  say,  some  old  men,  an- 
always  pn>ne  to  r<>i;::;('t.  Liherty  is  in  justice,  an<l  so  i.-v 
iMpialily.  Of  each,  justice  is  the  measure.  AVhat  is  just  i» 
('(piaLand  lie  who  is  suhjeeted  to  no  unjust  restraint  is  free. 
And  fraternity  is  onlv  in  the  Catholic  communion. 

().  Ihit  you  evade  the  ([uestion  of  democracy,  and  do  not 
tell  us  whether  it  is  or  is  not  always  rif^ht  tn  fall  in  with  the 
democratic  tendency. 

/>.  I  have  the  example  of  the  early  Christians  before  me, 
and  I  have  read  the  lives  of  many  martyrs,  who  would  nr>t 
have  been  doomed  to  death  for  their  religion,  but  who  w(.)uld 
have  been  permitted  to  live,  and  even  have  been  loaded  with 
honors,  if  tiiey  would  oidy  sacrifice  to  Coesar,  that  is,  to  the 
state,  or  temporal  authority,  to  which  they  owed  civil  alle- 
giance. I  am  persuaded,  na}^  I  know,  they  did  well,  and  I 
would  rather  be  crowned  with  tl\pm,  than  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  senses  for  a  season,  and  be  sent  to  hell  at  last.  I 
never  sacrifice  to  the  temporal  authority.  I  obey  it  for  God's 
salve,  in  all  things  it  commands,  which  are  not  of  sin,  which 
are  not  incompatible  with  my  love  and  duty  to  God.  Be- 
yoiul  that,  I  have  only  one  answer  to  give  it, — "  "We  ought 
to  obey  God  ratlier  than  men."  Where  democracy  is  the 
law  I  obev  it,  not  because  it  is  democracy,  but  because  it  is 
the  law ;  and  I  hold  that  I  am  bound  to  sustain  popular  in- 
stitutions, simply  for  the  reason  that  I  am  bound,  and  to  the 
extent  and  only  to  the  extent  that  I  am  bound,  to  sustain 
the  la^vs  of  my  country.  Where  monarchy  or  aristocracy  is- 
the  law,  I  say  precisely  the  same  of  it,  as  I  very  plainly  in- 
timated in  our  former  conversation. 

0.  But  suppose  the  people  in  an  undemocratic  state,  in  a 
monarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  should  come  to  the  belief  that 
their  condition  would  be  essentially  improved  by  changing 
the  existing  form  of  government,  and  adopting  the  demo- 
cratic, would  thev  not  have  a  rio^ht  to  do  so,  and  ouo^ht  not 
every  one,  as  a  friend  to  liberty,  to  ^vish  them  success,  aid 
them  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  sympatliize  with  them  if 
defeated. 

B.  That  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  yon  understand 
the  word  peojple,  and  on  the  fact  whether  their  belief  is  well 
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or  ill  founded.  If  you  mean  hj  people  the  state,  they  have, 
undoubtedly,  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of 
their  civil  polity,  not  suicidal,  as  may  seem  to  them  good  ; 
hut  I  am  not  bound  to  wish  them  success,  or  to  aid  them  in 
effecting  such  changes,  or  to  regret  their  defeat,  if  the 
changes  are  foolish,  uncalled  for,  and  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive only  of  eviL  If  you  mean  \>^^  people  tlie  people  not  as 
the  state,  but  as  subjects  of  the  state,  they  have  no  such 
right,  for  thej^  are,  in  that  sense,  bound  to  obey  the  law. 

R.  Then  you  deny  popular  sovereignty, — that  the  people 
are  sovereign. 

B.  That,  again,  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  you  take 
the  word  p}^ople.  If  by  people  you  mean  the  state,  I  do  not 
deny  their  sovereignty,  under  God ;  for  I  admit  that  the 
state  is  sovereign,  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  moral  law, 
may  do  what  it  pleases.  If  you  mean  hy  people^  not  the 
people  as  the  state,  but  the  people  as  subjects  of  the  state,  I 
deny  their  sovereignty  ;  for  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  assert  it.  They  who  are  held  to  obey  the  law,  in 
tlie  sense  in  which  they  are  held  to  obedience,  are  not  free 
to  abrogate  or  change  the  law.  You  cannot  very  logically 
assume  democracy,  and  from  your  assumption  conclude  it. 

F.  Here  is  where  I  complain  of  you.  You  admit,  indeed, 
that  you  are  bound  to  uphold  a  democratic  government 
where  it  is  the  law,  but  only  because  it  is  the  law,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  people. 

B.  That  is  to  say,  you  complain  of  me,  not  because  I  re- 
fuse to  obey  Cwsar  where  he  has  legitimate  authority  to 
command,  but  because  I  will  not  sacrifice  to  him  as  God. 
Decidedly,  my  young  Catholic  friend,  you  would  have  been 
in  little  danger  of  martyrdom,  had  you  lived  even  in  the 
reign  of  ]^ero,  Decius,  Maximian,  or  Diocletian. 

F.  You  are  too  severe.  We  live  in  a  democratic  country, 
and  you  know  that  the  s^reat  charo^e  aiijainst  our  church  is, 
that  she  is  hostile  to  democrac}^ ;  and  the  interests  of  our 
church  herself  require  us  to  refute  that  charge,  by  showing 
that  she  is  favorable  to  democracy. 

B.  The  great  charge  against  the  churcli  in  the  time  of 
tlie  pagan  emperors  was,  that  she  was  hostile  to  the  heathen 
gods.  Suppose  some  liberal-minded  Catholic  had  risen  up 
and  said  to  his  brethren.  We  live  in  an  idolatrous  country, 
and  the  great  charge  against  our  church  is,  that  she  is  hostile 
to  idolatry  ;  her  interests  therefore  require  us  to  refute  this 
charge  by  burning  incense  to  Caesar.  What  would  the  old 
saints  have  replied  to  him,  do  you  think  ? 
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JI.  Tlio  cases  arc  ik^I  p;inillul.  Dfinocracy  irt  lawful,  hut 
i(l(>l!itry  is  never  lawful. 

/>'.  Precisely.  Itlolatry  can  never  he  tolerated,  hecauw;  it 
is  never  lawful  ;  hut  \vr  niav  conform  to  <lcniocracy  Ix.'cause 
it  is  lawful.  ( \'itainlv,  where  it  is  the  law  democracy  in 
lawful,  and  then'  llu;  eliurch  commands  us  to  sustain  it ;  hut 
where  it  is  not  the  law,  hut  monarchy  or  aristocracy  is,  there 
democracy  is  n(>t  lawful,  and  to  undertake  to  show  that  there 
*.>ur  church  favors  it  wt)uld  he  to  attemj)t  to  show  a  false- 
hood, and  to  prove  that  our  religion  favors  sedition  and  re- 
hellion,  and  that  by  heeomin^  Catholics  we  are  emancipated 
from  the  civil  law,— no  ^reat  i-ecommendation  of  Catholicity 
to  statesmen,  1  should  think.  It  would  he  a  nmch  hetter 
reason  for  expelling-  her  from  the  state,  than  for  introdueinfj 
Jier.  In  a  word,  my  young  Catholic  friend,  it  would  he  well 
for  you  and  me  to  remend)er  that  the  church  does  not  rest 
upon  our  shoulders,  that  she  has  a  more  powerful  supporter 
than  either  of  us,  and  that  the  most  effectual  method  we  can 
adopt  of  serving  her  interests  is  to  demean  ourselves  as  her 
faithful  children,  believe  what  slic  teaches,  do  wliat  she  com- 
mands, and  leave  the  care  of  protecting  her  to  him  whose 
spouse  she  is.  The  best  security  we  can  give  our  heretical 
eountrymen,  or  which  they  as  lovers  of  our  institutiwis  can 
ask,  is,  that  our  church  is  wedded  to  no  particular  form  of 
civil  polity,  and  commands  us  always  to  obey  tiie  law,  and 
to  discharge  faithfully  and  conscientiously  our  duties  as  citi- 
zens and  as  subjects. 

For  my  part,  I  pity  the  blindness  and  malice  of  those  who 
urge  the  charge  to  which  you  refer ;  and  I  pity  still  more 
the  silly  Catholic,  avIio,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  tries  to  prove 
that  his  church  is  democratic,  runs  into  the  wild  ex- 
tremes of  radicalism  in  order  to  prove  that  his  religion 
luxs  no  influence  on  his  politics,  throws  up  his  cap  and  grows 
frantic  with  joy  whenever  he  hears  of  a  rebellion,  and  hails 
as  a  patriot  and  a  saint  every  despicable  scoundrel,  whose 
only  merit  is  that  he  is  a  rebel,  and  has  succeeded  in  kin- 
dling the  flames  of  civil  war  in  his  country.  He  may  call 
himself  what  he  pleases,  but  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  religion, 
a  living  scandal,  and  unworthy  the  name  of  man,  much  less 
that  of  Catholic.  No,  no,  never  applaud  yourself  for  being 
a  Catholic  of  that  stamp ;  call  yourself  a  heathen  at  once, 
put  on  avowedly  the  livery  of  the  devil,  so  that  all  men  can 
see  and  mark  you  for  what  you  are. 

j^\     You  may  be  as  severe  as  you  please  ;  but  I  shall 
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never  be  persuaded  that  I  cannot  be  a  good  Catliolic  and  a 
good  democrat. 

B,  You  can  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  democrat,  if 
you  properly  understand  yourself.  A  firm  and  loyal  sup- 
porter of  democracy,  where  it  is  the  established  order,  that 
is,  where  it  is  the  law,  you  not  only  can  be,  but  if  a  good 
Catliolic,  must  be ;  but  a  democrat  in  the  sense  that  democ- 
racy is  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  everywhere,  and 
that  the  multitude  in  every  country  has  the  right,  when  it 
chooses,  to  overtlirow  the  existing  legal  governments  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  it,  or,  in  other  words,  that  democ- 
racy is  universally  the  legitimate  and  only  legitimate  form 
of  government,  and  tliat  every  otlier  form  of  government  is 
illegitimate,  tyrannical,  a  usurpation,  and  therefore  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning, — which  is  the  modern  European, 
and,  to  some  extent,  American,  sense  of  the  word — you  can 
not  be,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  Catholic.  If  you  take 
the  word  in  this  sense,  you  make  Caesar  God,  and  can  wor- 
ship him  only  by  disavowing  the  law,  and  falling  into  sheer 
idolatry. 

I*^.  But  suppose  the  government  of  a  country  dissolved,, 
to  have  wholly  forfeited  its  rights,  so  that  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate government  existing  ;  would  not  the  people  have  the 
right,  in  such  country  and  in  such  case,  to  establish  a  democ- 
racy, although  the  previous  government  ha'S  been  mo- 
narchical ? 

B.  If,  as  you  suppose^  the  previously  existing  govern- 
ment is  really  and  totally  dissolved,  and  no  political  consti- 
tution remains  in  force,  the  people  are  thrown  back  under 
natural  law,  and  are  free  to  reconstitute  the  state  as  seems 
to  them  good, — in  the  democratic,  the  aristocratic,  or  the 
monarchical  form,  just  as  they  please.  The  right  of  the  mul- 
titude, where  there  are  no  legal  institutions,  to  establish 
the  democratic  order,  is  no  more  to  be  questioned,  than  their 
obligation  to  sustain  that  order  where  it  is  the  law.  What 
I  deny  fs,  that  every  form  of  government  but  the  democratic 
is,  in  itself  considered,  illegal,  illegitimate,  or  tyrannical ;  and 
fliat  the  people,  as  subjects  of  a  state,  have  the  right  to  rebel 
against  any  existing  legal  government  not  democratic,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  democracy.  The  right  to  resist  tyranny 
I  am  not  the  man  to  deny,  and  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
prince,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Amei'ican  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  absolves  the  subject  from  his  alle- 
giance, I  have  always  held,  and,  as  a  Catholic,  must  holdy 
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link'ss  1  Would  coiHlcnm  tlu;  |>riiicij)lc.s  iind  jii";ictic(;  of  my 
own  ('hurcli.  It,  Ik  only  on  this  principle  tli;it,  I  ilufiiiid,  or 
am  ;il»l('  t(>  (li't'i'iid,  the  pdWci"  wliicli  sIk;  Iiuh  claiimMl  and 
^jxci'ciscd  ot  d('jK>>inL;'  ( "at  liolic  sovcrciizins  when  tli(;y  hccaiiK^ 
tyrants,  and  alisolviiii:;  tluur  snl)JL'cts  trijm  tlutir  allegiance. 
Tlio  doctrini;  of  tlu;  divin«;  ri<^lit  of  kings  and  pitssivu  obo- 
dienco,  as  ])rcached  by  Anglican  miidstersof  the  Hcventeenth 
.(.•ontury,  I  no  more  hold  tiian  did  Ik'llanninc,  Dnpcrron,  or 
ISuaivz.  No  (uitholic,  withont  temerity,  conld  hold  it;  for 
every  (>atholie  nuist  hold  that  civil  power  is  a  trust,  and, 
like  all  trusts,  may  be  forfeited,  and  is  forfeited  when  exer- 
■cised  manifestly  against  the  legitimate  end  of  government, 
that  is,  the  public  good.  The  inamissibility  of  political 
power  has  just  as  little  credit  with  Catholics  as  the  inamis- 
i^ibility  of  grace.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Dutch  AVilliam,  but  I  have  never  felt  that,  were  1  an 
Englishman,  1  should  be  obliged  to  uj)hold  the  cause  of  the 
JStuarts,  or  refuse  allegiance  to  the  Guelfs.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  legality  of  the  present  French  repul)lic,  for  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  not  freely  elected ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  myself  the  champion  of  the  J>ourbons, 
•or  the  enemy  of  the  Bonapartes.  The  Bourbon  family  have 
done  enough,  a  hundred  times  over,  to  forfeit  their  original 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Louis  XYIII.  was  in  my 
eyes  no  more  a  legitimate  French  sovereign  than  was  Napo- 
leon. If  the  Bourbons,  after  the  restoration,  had  given  the 
church  her  freedom,  and  abandoned  the  old  Gallican  tradi- 
tions, they  would  hardly  have  been  driven  a  second  time 
into  exile.  A  new  restoration  may  take  place,  and  become 
legitimate,  but  nothing  in  my  judgment  necessarily  prevents 
either  the  republic  or  the  empire  from  also  becoming  legiti- 
mate. For  my  own  part,  not  being  called  upon  to  legislate 
for  France,  or  to  decide  w^hat  her  interest  requires,  I  have 
110  preferences  on  the  subject,  except  that  I  must  prefer 
any  thing  to  red-republicanism.  I^or  do  I  bring  under  the 
rule  I  have  laid  down  colonies  and  conquered  nations.  A 
•conquered  nation  as  long  as  it  remains  a  nation,  retains  the 
right  to  assert,  when  it  can  do  so  with  prudence,  its  national 
independence  ;  for  the  right  of  self-government  is  inherent 
iind  inalienable  in  every  nation  as  long  as  it  is  a  nation,  that 
is,  as  long  as  it  has  not  by  its  own  consent,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, become  merged  in  another.  With  regard  to  colonies 
the  case  is  less  clear ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  can 
arrive  at  majority,  and  when  they  do  that  they  may  throw 
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off  the  authority  of  the  motlier  country  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves. What  I  deny  is  simply  what  in  modern  times  i& 
called  "  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  or  the  right  of  the 
multitude  to  rebel  against  a  government  that  only  exercises 
its  constitutional  powers,  and  to  seek,  by  way  of  revohition, 
to  change  the  administrators  or  the  form  of  the  government^ 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  regard  as  political  or  social 
amelioration.  But  after  a  revolution  has  been  effected,  the 
old  order  destroyed,  and  a  new  order  established,  capable  of 
answering  the  just  ends  of  government,  I  hold  myself  bound 
to  accept  and  obey  the  new  government,  not,  indeed,  because- 
the  people  had  a  right  to  effect  the  revolution  and  introduce 
it,  but  because,  now  it  is  established,  it  cannot  be  opposed 
without  compromising  the  public  good,  which  I  am  bound 
in  morals  to  consult. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  popular  governments  as  such,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  you  young  demo- 
crats defend  them  ;  for  those  principles  are  repugnant  to  all 
government, — to  democratic  governments  themselves,  as- 
well  as  to  others.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  defend  what  is  good 
on  sound  as  on  unsound  principles.  If  you  want  merely 
to  sustain  your  democratic  institutions,  it  suffices  to  put 
them  under  the  safeguard  of  law,  and  of  that  religio» 
which  makes  it  binding  upon  us  in  conscience  to  obey  the 
law.  But  if  you  wish,  under  the  pretext  of  establishing 
democracy,  merely  to  assert  the  right  of  rebellion,  insurrec- 
tion, revolution,  then  I  grant  my  principles  will  not  aid 
you.  And  here  is  precisely  why  I  oppose  you.  I  find  no 
fault  with  you  for  believing  that  democracy  is  the  best 
form  of  government  for  every  nation,  though  I  myself  be- 
lieve no  such  thing ;  but  what  I  do  find  fault  with  you  for 
is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  mob  in  every  nation  to 
introduce  it  against  existing  law  and  order,  whenever  they 
judge  it  expedient.  This  would  be  to  assert  the  universal 
right  of  rebellion,  which  is  the  negation  of  all  government, 
and  as  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  democratic  as- 
of  any  other  government,  as  I  should  suppose  the  democrat 
himself  might  see  and  understand. 

You  young  and  unreflecting  democrats  defend  democracy 
on  the  Jacobinical  or  revolutionary  principle.  It  is  to  that 
principle  I  object,  and  we  may  have,  as  we  have  had,  in  our 
own  country,  occasion  to  see  and  deplore  its  mischief.  It 
manifests  itself  in  various  sections  of  our  country,  and 
ever  and  anon  we  are  threatened  with  a  dissolution  of  the- 
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Union.     .Iwht  now,  oik;  cliiss  of   f;m:iti('s  nvv.  tlircatcnin^  tr) 
<lissolvii  the   Union,   hcfiniso    nljivcry    \h    Ic^alizcMl   in  sonn; 
of     I  he    states;    and     anollici-    clans    threaten     to    (IIhhoIvo 
it,  he('ans(»   there   is  resisfance   nia'h'   to   (vxtendin'r  Klavcwv 
where  it  now  <h)es  not   h'ij:;ally  exist.     Tlu;   rin;^  leaders  of 
both,  if  not  madmen,  wonid   (h'serve   j)unishnient   for  their 
dish)yalty,  and    would    not   l)e   snlTercMl    to   run   at    lar^(»,  if 
puhlic  sentiment  had  not  already  sanctioned  the  revolution- 
ary   pi-inciple,    and    taken    from   power  all    its   sacredness. 
A\  ith  the  revolutionary   principUi  feiMnentin^  in  th(;  miiwls 
and  hearts  of  the  [)cop]e,  there  can  be  no  irovernnient,  or 
none  but  a  ij^overnment  of  mere  physical   force.     Abandon 
3'our  revolutionary   doctrines,   rcass(!rt   loyalty  as  a  virtue, 
and  advocate  your  denuK'ratic    institutions  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  law,  and  that  every  man  is  bound  to  obey 
the  law,  and  I  am  as  good  a  democrat  as  any  of  yon.      But 
as  for  advocating  democracy  on  principles  which  deny  law, 
nndermine  all   government,    and    leave    every  one   at   the 
mercy  of  the  irresponsible  will  of  the  majority,  I  cannot 
do  it;  and  if  you  maintain  that  T  must,  or  be  no  democrat^ 
then  I  am,  and  thank  God  that  I  am,  no  democrat.     I  de- 
mand a  government  of  law,  not  of  arbitrary  will,  whether 
your  will  or   mine, — the  will  of   the  majority  or  of  the 
minority. 

jV.  What  you  say  is  very  just,  but  your  distinctions  arc 
too  subtile  and  abstract  for  the  popular  mind ;  and  you  will 
be  generally  supposed  to  maintain  doctrines  that  you  do  not, 

n.  Possibly  so.  But  you  offer  in  this  a  strong  argument 
against  democracy  itself.  It  is  true,  any  distinctions  that 
do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  that  require  a  little  patient  thought 
and  power  of  discrimination,  are  too  subtile  and  abstract  for 
the  popular  mind  taken  collectively,  although  within  the 
comprehension  of  almost  every  one  taken  singly.  Here  is 
the  difficulty  you  always  have  in  popular  governments, 
unless  the  people  are  Catholics,  and  have  that  intellectual 
culture  which  the  hearty  love  and  practice  of  their  religion 
is  always  sure  to  give,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained. 
The  great  body  of  the  poorest  and  least  educated  class  of 
our  Catholic  population,  the  "  ignorant  Irish,"  as  people  are 
fond  of  saying,  can  understand  any  of  the  distinctions  I 
have  made,  although  never  taught  to  read  or  write  ;  and  no 
Catholic,  except  a  mongrel  Catholic,  who,  because  he  has 
mingled  with  heretics,  read  their  books,  listened  to  their 
political  harangues,  and  caught  up  a  portion  of  their  slang, 
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fancies  he  is  learned,  and  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  and  politi- 
cian to  boot,  will  stumble  at  any  of  them.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter.  I  have  addressed,  on  the  subject 
of  wliich  we  have  l)een  speaking,  both  Protestant  audiences 
and  Catholic,  and  have  even  been  astonished  at  the  dilference 
between  them.  To  the  Protestant  I  am  obliged  to  simplify 
my  language,  to  multiply  my  illustrations,  and  use  all  the 
precautions  I  would  if  addressing  a  class  of  pupils  on  one 
of  the  lower  forms,  and  yet  find  that  I  make  myself  only 
imperfectly  understood ;  while,  to  a  Catholic  audience, 
made  up  in  no  small  part  of  laborers  and  servant-girls,  I  can 
speak  right  on  in  my  own  natural  way,  as  I  do  to  you,  and 
feel  alwaj^s  sure  of  being  very  generally  understood,  and  of 
having  my  distinctions  marked  and  appreciated.  My  audi- 
<ince  are  religious,  and  their  religion  has  given  them  under- 
standing. If  one  has  got  something  to  say  of  serious  im- 
portance, something  that  is  really  worth  saying  and  neces- 
sary to  be  said,  something  not  superficial,  but  solid  and 
profound,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  address  a  genuine  unsophisti- 
-cated  Catholic  audience.  Your  words  are  sure  to  tell  ;  they 
■do  not  bound  back  to  you,  as  does  your  axe  when  chopping 
<jork.  It  is  my  experience  in  this  respect  that  has  convinced 
me  that  a  Catholic  country,  a  really  Catholic  country,  can 
be  well  governed  under  a  democracy,  and  that  a  Protestant 
or  an  infidel  country  cannot  be. 

A  Protestant  country  cannot  be,  because  Protestantism  is 
illogical,  unintellectual,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  influence. 
Ask  a  Protestant  what  he  believes ;  he  can  tell  you,  within 
certain  limits,  what  he  does  not  believe,  but  in  vain  does  he 
try  to  tell  you,  in  any  clear  or  precise  manner,  what  he  does 
believe.  In  mere  worldly  matters,  or  material  interests,  he 
may  be  shrewd,  and  show  intellectual  acuteness  and  clear- 
ness, but  in  all  other  matters,  in  all  that  pertains  to  great 
principles  of  justice,  or  the  higher  order  of  intellectual  and 
moral  truth,  he  no  sooner  opens  his  mouth  to  speak,  than 
you  see  that  his  mind  is  darkened,  that  his  mental  percep- 
tion is  dull,  and  his  ideas  are  muddy  and  confused.  lie 
even  regards  all  mental  clearness,  distinctness,  and  precision 
of  thought  as  scholastic  subtilties,  to  be  despised  by  every 
man  of  common  sense.  Indeed,  if  you  show  a  tendency  to 
distinct,  clear,  and  exact  thought,  he  will  make  it  the 
ground  of  reproach  to  you,  and  will  applaud  himself  that  he 
is  above  such  littleness.  Hence  it  is  that  Protestantism  and 
Protestant  culture,  however  powerful  they  may  be  in  over- 
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tlirowiiijj;  ail  oM  cstaMislicd  ortlcr  or  oli.sc.m'in;^  and  rrndur- 
ini'-  iuclii'clual  widl-Ht'ttlcd  jirinciplcs,  are  puciiliarly  iiiilittt.'d 
to  sustain  pojudai-  iuKtitutions.  Ili'iice,  as  a  general  rule, 
i)o|)ulai*  tV(.'('d«)ni  has  little  |>revaleii(;(!  in  Protcsfaiit.  comi- 
trii's.  Kn;:.land  is  the  freest  Protestant  eountry  in  Kurope, 
and  she  is  less  free  than  she  was  when  ('atholic.  Ours  is 
the  only  really  fi'ee  eountry  in  the  world  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  ])eo[)le  eall  themselves  Pi'otestant,  and  we  owe  our 
freedom  to  the  aeeidents  of  our  situation,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  colonists  were  very  i^enerally  dissenters  from  the 
Ani:;liean  establishment,  identified  with  the  Anglican  mon- 
areliy,  not  at  all  to  Protestantism  as  sueh. 

IS'othini;'  will  save  freedom  here  hut  the  prevalence  of 
Catholicity.  Wild  and  reckless  fanaticism  is  at  work  with 
our  institutions,  undermining  law,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  anarchy  and  despotism;  principles  are  widely  dissem- 
inated by  all  i)arties,  that  are  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  society  itself ;  ever  and  anon,  parties  <^rowing  more 
and  more  formidable  for  tlieir  numbers  and  inmience,  sjjring 
up  amongst  us,  and  seek  to  translate  their  false  })rinciples 
into  facts,  or  to  make  the  country  })ractically  conform  to 
them.  In  vain  do  you  seek  to  arrest  the  evil.  To  do  so 
you  must  draw,  now  and  then,  even  nice  distinctions,  and 
call  upon  the  people  to  discriminate.  But  your  distinctions 
are  condemned  as  vain  subtilties,  as  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  people,  as  unpopular,  and  making  you  unpopu- 
lar ;  and  the  very  men  who  see  and  feel  their  importance 
will  make  them  subjects  of  ridicule  with  the  people,  and  bid 
the  rabble  hoot  at  you  for  expressing  them.  Democracy 
itself  has  a  natural  tendency  to  merge  the  individual  in  the 
crowd,  to  bring  everything  down  to  a  commonplace  level, 
and  to  superinduce  the  habit  of  asking,  not.  What  is  true 
and  just '(  but.  What  will  the  people  say  ?  What  w^ll  go 
down  with  the  people?  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  presence 
of  a  highly  intellectual  religion,  like  the  Catholic, — a  relig- 
ion that  leaves  us  neither  to  reason  without  faith,  nor  to 
faith  without  reason,  but  gives  us  reason  with  faith,  and 
faith  with  reason,  that  is  adapted  to  the  human  soul,  appeals 
to  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  by  its  august  offices,  its  solemn 
prayers,  its  public  instructions,  and  private  meditations, 
keeps  the  mind  and  heart  in  constant  exercise  on  the  highest 
order  of  truth, — that  the  levelling  and  deadening  influence 
of  democracy  can  be  neutralized,  and  the  mental  activity 
And  discrimination  necessary  to  its  preservation  and  whole- 
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some  operation  can  be  secured.  The  very  objection  yon 
nrge  against  me  is  conclusive  against  your  favorite  democ- 
racy, unless  you  have  the  church  present  as  the  religion  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Protestant  or  godless 
democracy,  like  that  which  is  popularly  preached  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  very  soon  plunge  the  most  civilized  na- 
tion into  barbarism. 

Tlie  considerations  you  suggest  only  show  the  necessity  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  under  a  political  and  social  point  of 
view  no  less  than  under  a  religious,  to  the  salvation  of  soci- 
ety as  well  as  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  It  is  necessary  to^ 
inspire  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  heroic  virtue,  without 
which  society  becomes  a  field  of  blood,  or  a  mere  charnel- 
house.  All  the  evils  of  society  spring  from  pride  and  the 
predominance  of  the  flesh,  and  no  greater  absurdity  was  ever 
sent  up  to  us  from  the  pit,  than  that  of  attempting  to  main- 
tain order  and  social  prosperity  by  playing  off  the  pride  and 
lust  of  one  against  the  pride  and  lust  of  another.  Less  ab- 
surd were  those  grave  philosophers  of  Laputa,  who  attempt- 
ed to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  You  cannot 
extract  virtue  from  vice,  nor  develop  social  order  and  well- 
being  from  the  elements  of  disorder  and  ruin.  You  can  re- 
move the  evils  only  so  far  as  you  succeed  in  removing  or  in. 
subduing  the  pride  and  lust  from  which  they  spring.  It 
needs  no  great  philosophy  to  know  this,  and  still  less,  one- 
would  suppose,  to  perceive  that  you  neither  remove  nor  sub- 
due the  causes  by  employing  them  and  providing  for  their 
universal  activity. 

Your  modern  reformers,  socialists,  communists,  red-repub- 
licans, and  radical  democrats,  are  a  stupid  race  of  mortals, 
and  as  blind  as  they  are  destructive.  They  all  undertake  to- 
obtain  from  unmitigated  selfishness  the  results,  wliich,  in  the- 
nature  of  things,  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  severest  and 
most  self-denying  virtue.  All  their  schemes  are  based  on- 
the  principle,  that  selfishness  is  to  be  made  to  produce  the- 
results  of  the  most  perfect  disinterestedness,  or  that  pure 
selfishness,  having  a  perfectly  open  field  and  fair  play,  is 
the  equivalent  of  pure  disinterested  affection.  What  false- 
hood !  What  nonsense !  Yet  these  men  call  themselves 
philosophers, — the  great  lights  of  our  age  !  Alas  !  "if  the 
light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  '^ 

As  long  as  ignorance  and  sin  remain,  as  long  as  men  re- 
tain their  vicious  propensities  and  passions,  there  will  be  evil 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  not  a  more  consummate  fool  than; 
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lio  \vln»  looks  for  a  j)i!rl'L'ct  cjvil  j)olity,  or  a  pcrfcK't  Ktatc;  of 
Bocioty.  Sonu'thiiii^  to  iiiitli^atc*,  even  to  a!n(;lir»rat(!,  no 
doubt,  may  be  done,  luit  can  l)e  done  in  im  iimitIv  outward 
wav.  Notbinij^  can  be  done  furtlicr  tban  you  can  reach  the 
indi\i(lual  mind  and  heart,  and  brin;^  thi-ni  into  iiarrnony 
with  the  will  of  (iod,  as  lie  has  revealed  it  in  his  word,  and 
proclaims  it  through  the  voice  of  his  chur(;h.  Men  will 
never  succeed  in  amelioi'atini;  tbeir  earthly  condition  till 
they  learn  to  live  for  heaven  alone,  till  they  see  all  thin<^8 
in  the  liijjht  of  God  as  their  supreme  p)0(l,  and  seek  to 
modify  them  only  at  the  biddini^  of  divine  charity. 

You  younij^  men,  even  some  of  you  wdio  call  yourselves 
Catholics,  forij^et  tliis.  You  liave  suffered  yourselves  to  be 
seduced  by  the  temi)ter.  Protestantism  and  infidelity  have 
no  power  over  you,  when  they  attack  directly  your  church 
or  her  dogmas;  there  you  arc  on  your  Lniard  and  are  firm; 
but  you  have  not  been  equally  on  your  p:uard  against  their 
indirect  attacks,  their  attacks  through  your  social  affections 
and  sentiments,  your  love  of  political  liberty, — intensified 
by  long  ages  of  Protestant  misrule  and  oppression  in  the 
countries  of  your  birth  or  descent, — and  your  desire  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  social  position.  Through  these  the 
tempter  assails  you ;  through  these  he  whispers  to  you 
honeyed  words,  makes  you  sweet  promises,  and  excites  bril- 
liant hopes,  only  to  undermine  your  faith,  to  entangle  you 
in  his  snai'es,  and  to  drag  you  down  to  hell, — to  hell  both 
liere  and  hereafter.  Here  is  your  danger;  here  is  your 
wxak  side.  You  listen  with  the  open  hearts  of  generous 
youth,  with  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  innocence,  to  the 
soft  words  of  the  betrayer,  as  to  an  angel  of  light.  You  are 
caught,  you  are  led  on  from  step  to  step,  till  you  find  your- 
selves far  from  the  home  of  your  fathers,  far  from  the  af- 
fectionate embrace  of  your  mother,  in  arms  against  your 
church,  false  to  all  your  vows  to  God,  false  to  yourselves,  a 
grief  to  all  good  men  and  angels,  and  a  joy  only  to  the 
enemies  of  religion,  who,  while  accepting  the  treason,  de- 
spise the  traitor.  The  very  devils  despise  those  they  are 
able  to  seduce,  and  so  do  their  children  and  servants,  in- 
fidels, heretics,  and  schismatics. 

Nay,  my  young  friends,  if  you  would  be  free  and  noble, 
and  honored  even,  listen  never  to  the  siren  voice  of  the 
charmer.  The  entrance  of  the  career  into  which  she  would 
seduce  you  may  be  bright  and  flowery,  but  its  progress 
grows  darker  and  rougher  at  every  step,  till  it  finally  ends 
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abruptly  in  the  blackness  of  eternal  despair.  I  know  that 
career  which  you  are  tempted  to  believe  opens  into  life.  I 
entered  it  as  innocent  and  as  full  of  hope  as  yourselves,  and, 
as  I  fondly  trusted,  with  motives  pure  and  holy.  Alas ! 
how  was  I  deceived !  I  lost  my  innocence,  my  virtue,  every 
tiling  that  a  man  should  hold  dear  and  sacred,  found  myself 
the  companion  of  scoffers  and  blasphemers,  a  chief  among 
the  revilers  of  God's  truth  and  God's  law,  and  have  gained 
only  a  stock  of  bitter  experience,  and  a  source  of  continual 
regret.  Fear  God,  my  young  friends,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  of  man.  Be  true  to  God, 
and  he  will  never  abandon  you ;  serve  him  as  he  commands, 
with  promptitude  and  fidelity,  and  fear  nothing  for  your 
earthly  prosperity,  or  for  the  spread  and  maintenance  of 
liberty. 

III. — F.  You  have  not  satisfied  me.  I  love  and  honor  the 
church  in  her  place,  and  I  yield  neither  to  you  nor  to  any 
otlier  man  in  my  reverence  for  the  clergy,  or  my  obedience 
to  them  so  long  as  they  keep  within  their  proper  sphere. 
But  when  the  church  encroaches  on  the  civil  authority,  and 
.seeks  to  establish  a  theocracy,  I  cease  to  respect  her ;  and 
when  the  clergy  leave  the  spiritual  order,  and  undertake  to 
■dictate  to  me  the  political  conduct  I  am  to  follow,  I  hold 
myself  free  to  disobey  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  resist  them 
with  all  my  might.  I  am  a  man  and  a  citizen,  as  well  as  a 
Christian,  and  no  power  on  earth,  if  I  can  hinder  it,  shall 
wrest  from  me  my  rights  as  a  man,  or  interfere  with  my  con- 
victions of  duty  as  a  citizen.  If  the  pope  himself  should 
undertake  to  control  my  conduct  as  an  American  citizen,  I 
would  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  even,  if  necessary,  make  war 
on  him  as  soon  as  I  would  upon  any  foreign  potentate. 

B,  Bravo !  my  young  friend ;  you  are  not  lacking  in 
brave  words  and  high  spirit,  such  as  it  is. 

0,  F  talks  very  well,  and  if  he  could  as  a  good  Catholic 
talk  as  he  does,  it  would  amount  to  something.  They  who 
are  not  Catholics  would  then  have  some  assurance  tliat  your 
church  is  not  incompatible  with  civil  liberty  and  social 
pro"Tess. 

G.  Very  true.  But  F's  talk  is  all  gammon,  and  can  de- 
ceive no  one.  He  is  a  poor  Catholic,  and  he  will  never  per- 
suade me  that  he  is  talking  in  the  spirit  of  the  religion  he 
professes.  He  either  dues  not  know  his  relit^ion  or  ne  does 
not  believe  it,  and  holds  on  to  it  only  because  lie  is  too  proud 
to  forsake  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 
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F.  You  all  scH'iu  to  know  my  rt'li^^ion  Ix-ltcr  fli;iii  I  know 
it  nijHolf ;  but  I  have  ne\'er  known  one,  hrou^lit  np  :i  I'rot- 
estant  or  ;in  nnhclievor,  tliat  did  not  entirely  mistake  lier 
C'linrMcter ;  :ind  in  no  rcSjK'ct  is  slie  more  misapnreliendcd 
than  in  hei*  te:u'liini:;s  on  the  mutnal  rehitions  ot  tlie  two  or- 
ders, temporal  and  spirituah  I  know  that  the  extravaf^ant 
])rctension8  of  bigots  and  ultramoiitanistfi  have  led  many  to 
thiidv  tliat  I  cannot  as  a  iroorl  (^ath(>lie  say  wliat  I  have  jnst 
said,  and  I  own  that  the  eondnet  of  sneh  po])es  as  (ire^ory 
VII.,  Ah^xander  III.,  Innoeent  III.,  ana  J>onifacc  YIII., 
Avliich  1  dare  be  known  not  to  apj)rove,  may  seem  to  con- 
firm the  false  notion  whieli  lias  given  rise  to  the  iinmcasnre<l 
obloquy  which  has  been  showered  upon  the  church  ;  but  I 
know  also  that  1  am  free  to  use  the  language  I  have  just 
used,  and  that  in  doing  so  I  only  prove  myself  a  dutiful 
and  prudent  son  of  the  church. 

B.  Ivather  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  you  mean,  young 
man.  The  spirit  with  which  you  speak  is  satanic  ;  but  what 
you  say  is  partly  true  and  partly  false,  though  even  the 
true  becomes  false  in  the  connection  and  for  the  purpose 
you  say  it. 

0.  We  thought  so,  and  were  sure  you  would  get  a  rebuke 
from  the  Catholic  side. 

F.  I  have  great  regard  for  our  venerable  friend  ;  but  he 
is  young  as  a  Catholic,  and  kas  not  yet  lost  the  zeal  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  recent  convert.  I  do  not,  he  will  permit 
me  to  say,  recognize  him  as  an  authorized  expounder  of 
Catholic  faith  and  theoloo^v.    I  was  born  and  bred  a  Catholic. 

B.  I  thought  you,  like  the  rest  of  us,  were  born  an  infidel 
and  child  of  Satan. 

F.  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  an  infidel.  I  have  always 
been  a  Catholic,  and  my  father  and  mother  were  Catholics 
before  me,  and  so  were  all  my  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  St.  Austin  and  his  forty  monks,  sent  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  has  never 
been  an  infidel  or  heretic  in  the  family,  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

B.  There  may,  however,  have  been  some  not  very  good 
Catholics,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  stock  has  degenerated. 
Yet  you  ai'e  mistaken  in  saying  you  were  always  a  Cath€>lic. 
You  were  bona — as  is  every  one,  excepting  always  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  those  sanctified  in  the  motli^r's  womb, 
fts  were  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  St.  John  the  Baptist — an 
infidel  and  cti'ld  of  Satan,  and  you  became  a  Catholic  onl^r' 
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in  holy  baptism.  We  who  grew  up  in  heresy,  and  spent  the 
vigor  of  our  lives  in  the  service  of  Satan,  are  not  meet,  I 
grant,  to  be  called  Catholics,  to  be  treated  as  children ;  but 
it  is  hardly  meet  in  you  who  have  been  orthodox  from  your 
infancy  to  tell  us  so  ;  you  should  rather  rejoice  over  our 
conversion,  for  you  know  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  with 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety-and-nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance. 
I  claim  not  to  be  an  authorized  teacher ;  I  am  but  a  simple 
layman,  and  know  very  little  of  Catholic  theology.  I  only 
know  what  1  am  taught,  and  all  that  is  not  censurable  in  me 
is  that  I  do  not  take  it  upon  me  to  teach  my  teachers,  nor 
to  boast  over  those  who  may  chance  to  be  less  instructed 
than  myself.  It  is  for  youth  to  be  proud  and  arrogant,  to 
fancy  it  knows  all  things,  and  possesses  all  virtues  ;  it  is  for 
old  age,  looking  back  upon  a  painful  experience,  to  be  mod- 
est and  humble,  to  deplore  its  ignorance  and  bewail  its 
short-comings. 

F.  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  assuming  or  disre- 
spectful. 

B.  Of  course  not.  You  but  spoke  as  it  is  the  fashion  for 
young  men  now-a-days  to  speak, — out  from  the  fulness  of 
your  own  self-confidence,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
attitude  you  assume,  or  the  bearing  of  your  speech. 

F.  You  are  severe. 

B.  Kindly  so,  if  I  am,  as  you  will  yourself  feel,  long  be- 
fore you  are  as  old  as  I  am ;  for  I  do  not  think  you  are  one 
of  those  who  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  am  a  convert,  I  grant,  and  you  are  not. 
You  have  to  thank  God  that  you  had  Catholic  parents,  who 
brought  you  up  in  the  church,  and  early  instructed  you  in 
what  you  should  believe  and  in  what  you  should  do  ;  and  I 
have  to  tliank  him  no  less,  nay,  still  more,  that  he  has  had 
the  ineffable  goodness  to  call  me  from  error  and  sin,  and 
make  me  in  my  old  age  a  member  of  his  church.  In  your 
case  and  mine,  all  the  glory  is  due  to  him,  and  to  him  alone. 
Neither  of  us  has  wherein  to  glory  but  his  grace,  and  neither 
has  wherewithal  to  l}oast  over  the  other.  The  point  to  be 
considered  is,  not  which  of  us  is  greatest,  but  what  is  the 
truth  on  the  question  raised  which  we  both,  as  Catholics, 
must  hold. 

My  young  friend,  if  as  well  instructed  in  Catholic  doctrine 
as  he  would  persuade  us,  knows  that  one  may  utter  some 
things  which  are  censurable  as  heresy,  others  as  simply  erro- 
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iioourt,  otlicrs  as  hihIi,  others  lis  Bcaiidalous,  othei*s  as  ill- 
soiiiuliiij^,  and  others  as  oireimivo  to  nious  care.  Now,  8iij> 
nosing  he  can  say  all  he  has  said  witliout  absolutcdy  falling 
into  heri'sy,  \iv  may  still  he  ohnuxions  tn  some  of  the  other 
notes  of  censure.  What  he  says  is  disrespectful  to  tho 
fhurch,  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  clergy,  and,  to  say  the 
hast,  sounds  bad  and  is  oifensiveto  pious  ears,  and,  as  it  may 
well  lead  some  to  sin,  it  is  scandalous.  Aside,  thc^n,  fnjni 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  j)articular  pr^^positions 
he  utters,  he  has  no  right  to  say  what  he  says;  for  a  man 
may  be  guilty  at  connuon  law  of  a  libel,  though  he  utters 
only  the  truth,  by  uttering  it  in  a  malicious  s))irit  for  a  ma- 
licious j)urpose,  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the 
irreater  the  truth  the  iijreater  the  libel.  So  much  must  be 
said  as  to  the  aniinus  of  his  remarks. 

As  to  the  matter  itself,  I  agree  that  the  church  is  to  be 
honored  and  obeyed  only  in  her  place ;  but  who,  according 
to  Catholicity,  is  the  judgjeof  what  is  her  place?  And  how 
<3an  a  Catholic,  who,  if  a  Catholic,  believes  without  doubting 
that  she  is  infallible,  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to 
teach  us  what  we  are  to  believe  and  to  command  us 
what  we  are  to  do,  ever  make  the  supposition  that  she 
does  or  can  get  out  of  her  place  ?  I  have  been  taught 
that  our  Lord  is  himself  supernaturally  present  with  the 
church  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  assumes  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  keeping  her 
in  her  place,  and  preventing  her  from  going  astray  or  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  any  individual,  community,  or 
interest.  As  my^  young  friend  claims  to  be  well  versed  in 
Catholic  doctrines,  he  will  set  me  right  if  I  have  been 
wrongly  taught. 

F.  I  do  not  pretend  that  you  are  wrong  in  this.  I  hold 
the  church  is  infallible  and  holy ;  but  I  do  not  therefore  hold 
that  popes,  cardinals,  ambitious  prelates,  and  priests  are  in- 
fallible and  impeccable. 

J3.  Fair  and  easy,  young  man.  Mind  the  categories,  or 
you  may  get  into  a  category  yourself,  as  Captain  Truck 
would  say.  That  popes,  cardinals,  prelates,  priests,  are  per- 
sonally impeccable,  nobody  pretends  ;  so  that  matter  we  can 
pass  over.  That  cardinals,  prelates,  and  priests,  teaching  out 
of  their  own  hearts,  are  not  infallible,  are  as  fallible  as  other 
men,  I  concede ;  but  that  they  are  fallible  when  teaching 
what  the  church  has  taught  them,  or  commands  tliem  to 
teach,  I  deny,  and  so  must  my  young  friend  himself,  if  a 
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good  Catholic.  Personally  they  are  fallible,  but  when  teach- 
ing in  the  communion  of  the  church  their  teaching  is  in- 
fallible. As  to  the  Holy  Father,  when  speaking  as  a  private 
doctor,  lie\s  in  the  condition  of  any  other  private  doctor ; 
but  when  he  teaches  as  pope,  officially,  as  the  visible  head 
of  the  church,  and  defines  faith  or  morals  for  the  whole 
church,  you  cannot  say  he  errs,  for  you  are  bound,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  believe,  ex  animo^  that  his 
definition  is  true,  and  you  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  impugn 
a  doctrinal  definition,  formally,  judicially,  given  by  a  pope, 
than  you  are  to  impugn  a  doctrinal  definition  given  by 
an  oecumenical  council.  The  mere  speculative  denial  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  is  not  formal  heresy,  and  he 
who  makes  it  may  be  absolved  ;  but  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  speculative  denial  to  any  particular  doctrinal 
definition  made  by  the  pope,  or  the  denial  of  the  truth  of 
any  doctrine  the  pope  defines  to  be  Catholic  doctrine,  is  her- 
esy, and,  if  persisted  in,  excludes  from  the  Catholic  com- 
munion. This  being  so,  you  are  not  held  to  be  a  heretic  be- 
cause you  say  the  pope  may  err,  not,  indeed,  because  what 
you  say  is  not  false,  but  because,  being  obliged  to  believe  he 
never  does  err,  it  is  a  harmless  absurdity,  which  the  church 
has  never  considered  it  necessary  to  condemn,  and  which 
she  overlooks  in  compassion  for  the  logical  weakness  of  those 
wdio  make  it.  I  do  not,  then,  by  any  means  concede  to  you 
that  a  definition  of  faith  or  morals  for  the  w^hole  church  by 
the  sovereign  pontiJff  can  be  erroneous,  and  the  moment  you 
select  any  one  and  pronounce  it  erroneous,  I  shall  pronounce 
you  a  heretic. 

F.  That  you  may  indeed  do,  if  the  definition  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  pastors  of  the  church. 

B,  I  shall  make  no  inquiry  whether  it  has  been  so  accept- 
ed or  not ;  because  the  definition  binds  me  in  conscience 
the  moment  that  I  know  the  pope  has  made  it,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that,  if  I  should  refuse  to  believe  it  ex  ani- 
rao^  or  dare  to  reclaim  against  it,  I  should  incur,  ipso  facto, 
excommunication.  You  are  not  by  any  means  at  liberty  to 
withhold  your  obedience  till  you  have  consulted  all  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  and  ascertained  whether  they  agree  that 
it  is  due  or  not. 

F.  Well,  be  that  as  it  may ;  if  the  pope  should  command 
me  to  make  war  on  my  country,  or  bid  me  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  temporal  power,  I  will  say,  what  I  have  heard 
even  from  Catholic  pulpite, — I  would  scorn  his  command ; 
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I  would  refuse  him  ubodieiicc,  and  rcHiBt  liini  to  tlie  utmost 
of  my  ability. 

if.  Very  likely  you  would.  Wwi  tliCM'o  ifi  very  little  Cuth- 
olie  piety  in  ahusiui:;  the  \u)\)v  hypothetieally,  and  if  he  han 
been  80  abused  from  (Jatholic  pulpits,  so  mueh  the  more 
shame.  Hut  it  is  for  us  to  leave  the  incund)ent8  of  those 
pulpits  to  auswer  to  th()S(!  who  have  received  autliority  to 
eall  them  to  aecount  for  their  conduct.  We  will  say  noth- 
ing of  them,  only,  if  they  have  done  what  their  religion  does 
not  warrant,  we  will  take  care  not  to  imitate  them.  Indis- 
creet men,  no  doul)t,  sometimes  occupy  pulpits;  men  who, 
in  endeavouring  to  throw  olf  one  charge  brought  against  the 
church  by  her  enemies,  incur  another  not  less  dangerous. 
AVluMi  one  treats  disrespectfully  the  vicar  of  our  Lord,  and 
makes  use  of  ex])ressions  that  diminish  our  reverence  for 
those  the  Holy  (ihost  has  placed  over  us,  we  know  he  has 
forgotten  himself,  and  is  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  he  has  received.  Thus  far  I  own  I  am  not 
bound  to  follow  him.  The  supposition  you  make  is  absurd 
and  impossible,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  whatwe  w^ould  or  would 
not  do  in  case  it  should  happen.  Wait  till  the  supposition 
becomes  possible,  before  you  make  up  your  mind  what  you. 
will  do. 

0.  But  is  not  a  man's  first  duty  to  liis  country? 

B.  Xo,  sir. 

C.  As  I  thought.  I  always  believed  the  Catholic  ^elig^ 
ion  incompatible  with  patriotism  and  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  an  American  and  a 
republican,  I,  who  am  no  bigot,  and  respect  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  every  one,  deprecate  its  spread  amongst  us. 

R.  The  Catholic  o^\'es  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate, 
and  therefore  can  never  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  real  pa- 
triot. 

F.  It  is  to  prove  that  you  are  wrong  that  I  have  taken: 
the  ground  I  have,  and  which  our  venerable  friend  here,, 
with  his  ultramontanism  and  old  world  notions,  attempts  to- 
controvert.  Yerily,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  he  has  just, 
been  disentombed  from  the  dark  ages,  and  supposes  the 
world  is  now  what  it  was  then,  and  that  he  can  safely  re- 
vive old,  obsolete  ideas.  Don't  believe  a  word  he  says.  He 
lias,  saving  his  presence  and  begging  pardon  of  his  years,  no» 
discretion,  and  neglects  entirely  the  cardinal  virtue  of  pru- 
dence. 

21.  I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  believe  that  you  are 
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MTong,  and  that  he  is  a  better  expounder  of  Catholicity  than 
you  are.  I  sliould  despise  your  church,  indeed,  if  she  were 
^^'hat  you  would  make  her. 

F.  You  say  that  because  you  despise  her  already,  and  de- 
light  to  have  her  presented  in  the  most  odious  light  possi- 
ble. I  am  not  willing  to  hang  a  millstone  round  the  neck 
of  my  religion ;  and  he  who  represents  her  in  the  light  to 
which  I  object  I  must  regard  as  her  enemy. 

B.  Keep  cool,  my  young  friend,  and  do  not  let  your  zeal 
for  3^our  religion,  which  I  perceive  is  very  ardent  just  now, 
hurry  you  into  rash  judgments.  Zeal,  to  be  commendable, 
must  be  according  to  knowledge.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat 
it,  that  my  first  duty  is  not  to  my  country,  and  I  will  add 
that  I  do  not  find  patriotism  ever  mentioned  as  a  virtue  at 
all.  I^ay,  as  far  as  I  have  studied  the  history  of  the  church, 
I  have  found  an  overweening  patriotism,  or  nationality, 
among  the  very  worst  enemies  religion  has  had  to  struggle 
against.  It  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  all,  or  nearl v  all, 
the  schisms  which  have  rent  the  seamless  robe  of  our  Lord, 
and  among  the  most  active  causes  of  the  rise  and  continu- 
ance of  all  the  great  heresies  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Protestantism  would  have  been  stillborn,  if  there  had  been 
no  narrow  and  contemptible  national  feeling  and  prejudice 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  to  come  to  serve  as  its 
nurse.  What  to  me  are  the  arbitrary  lines  and  boundaries 
which  separate  nations,  and  as  a  consequence  make  them 
enemies  ?  I  know  only  two  classes  of  mankind, — those  who 
belong  to  the  church  of  God,  and  those  who  oppose  her. 
The  church  is  my  country,  and  Catholics  are  my  compatri- 
ots, my  kinsmen,  my  brothers,  and  my  sisters,  wherever  born, 
wherever  they  live,  of  whatever  nation,  race,  or  color, — white, 
red,  yellow,  or  black.  Those  who  are  not  Catholics,  whether 
pagans,  Mahometans,  Jews,  or  heretics,  are  all  of  one  gener- 
al ckss,  the  enemies  of  God  and  children  of  Satan;  for 
whose  conversion  and  eternal  salvation  I  am  always  to  pray 
and  labor,  but  with  whom  the  less  sti^ct  mv  connection  the 
better.  I  am  to  do  them  good  for  God's  sake,  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  power  ;  but  beyond,  I  have  no  part  or  lot  with 
them.  Christianitv  introduces  a  hio;her  bond  of  union  than 
that  of  nationality,  and  bids  me  seek  a  higher  glory  than 
national  heroism,  and  a  sublimer  virtue  than  patriotism. 
The  church  is  catholic,  and  would  mould  all  nations  into 
one  vast  republic,  melt  all  into  one  grand  brotherhood,  by 
uniting  all  in  the  same  faith,  the  same  hope,   the   same 
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"('iKii-ity,  tliu  Hiiiiu!  W()rslii[)  uiulcr  tlic;  nuprciiKt  l:i\v  ut'  (iotl. 
Ill  i>rcsi'iict)  of  this  law,  wliicli  Ih  tlio  hjimk;  for  all  men,  of 
Mhat8oever  aj^o  or  nation,  talk  not  to  i\nt  of  your  narrow 
and  contractiul  j)atriotisin  ;  and  bt'foni  tlio  clmndi  of  (lod, 
roniniissioiKHl  to  teach  all  nations  till  thu  end  of  time,  dare 
never  speak  of  your  petty  nationalities,  or  your  diversitica 
of  race,  sept,  elan,  or  tamily. 

No ;  my  first  duty  is  fiof.  to  my  country ;  my  iirst  and  my 
whole  duty  is  to  Ciod,  and  to  God  alone.  1  owe  no  other 
<liity  than  my  duty  to  him,  my  oidy  Sovereit^n,  my  only 
Lord  and  Master.  Whatever  duty  I  am  hound  to  render  to 
my  country,  my  parents,  my  children,  my  friends,  or  my 
neighbours,  is  included  integrally  in  my  duty  to  him,  and  I 
am  bound  to  render  it  to  them  only  because  I  owe  it  to  him, 
iind  he  commands  me  to  jKiy  it  to  them.  I  am  accountable 
to  (rod  alone ;  I  am  rightfully  no  creature's  subject ;  no 
man,  in  his  own  rii>;ht,  is  my  master,  and  I  deny  the  lei^iti- 
macy  of  all  authoritv  that  derives  from  man,  or  has  simply 
a  human  origin.  ]^o  man,  no  body  of  men,  has  the  inher- 
ent, underived  right  to  command  me,  or  to  bind  me,  either 
in  soul  or  body,  in  thought,  will,  or  deed.  That  portion  of 
my  duty  to  God  which  he  commands  me  to  render  to  my 
country,  to  the  civil  government,  to  parents,  children,  friends, 
or  neighbours,  I  am  bound  for  his  sake  to  render  them,  and  I 
shall  tail  in  my  obedience  to  him  if  I  do  not, — shall  be 
guilty  of  a  sin  against  him,  aud  deserve  his  eternal  w^rath 
and  condemnation. 

You  young  radicals,  in  your  wild  enthusiasm  and  misdi- 
rected zeal  lor  liberty,  madly  deny  the  very  principle  of 
liberty,  and  under  pretence  of  asserting  liberty  assert  the 
fundamental  principle  of  slavery.  You  are  poor  statesmen, 
and  poorer  philosophers ;  for  you  have  not  yet  learned  that 
the  principle  of  all  slavery,  as  of  all  tyranny,  is  in  the  as- 
sertion of  man's  native,  inherent  right  to  govern  man,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  institute  and  enforce  government. 
Government  of  some  sort  you  must  have ;  and  therefore 
you  must  assert  somewhere  the  right  to  govern,  and  conse- 
quently the  duty  of  obedience.  As  you  wish  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  governing  authority  when  you  choose,  you  declare 
it  to  be  of  human  origin,  well  knowing  that  what  is  of  hu- 
man origin  is  never  in  itself  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  that, 
being  human,  you,  as  also  human,  must  have  as  much  right 
to  resist  it  as  it  can  have  to  command  you.  Believing  your- 
selves cleverer  than  the  average  of  the  people,  and  theref oj^e 
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conclnding  that  you  have  above  the  average  chance  of  be- 
ing leaders  and  governors,  if  you  can  have  a  democratic  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  confounding  liberty  with  your 
own  liberty  to  govern,  you  suppose  that  you  have  secured 
freedom  when  you  have  succeeded,  not  only  in  making 
government  derive  its  powers  from  a  purely  human  source,, 
but  from  the  multitude  at  large.  Thus  far  all  very  well. 
But  you  do  not  look  on  the  other  side,  and  you  see  not  that 
your  assertion  of  the  human  origin  of  government,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  resist  it  when  it  does  not  suit  you,  is  the  denial 
of  all  right  on  the  part  of  government  to  govern,  and  that 
therefore  you  are  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  no  gov- 
ernment, as  maintain  Garrison,  Foster,  Abby  Folsom,  &c., 
or  a  government  that  has  no  right  to  govern,  that  is,  an  ille- 
gitimate government.  The  former  is  practicable  only  in 
theory ;  practically,  there  will  always  be  some  government, 
for  without  government  there  is  and  can  be  no  society,  and 
without  society  man  cannot  live,  since  he  is  essentially  social 
in  his  nature.  Then  you  must  adopt  the  latter,  and  then 
have  only  illegitimate  government,  that  is  to  say,  only  usur- 
pation and  tyranny,  under  which  there  is  and  can  be,  in 
principle,  only  slavery. 

Foolish  boys,  you  fancy  that  you  can  have  freedom  with- 
out legitimate  authority,  and  legitimate  authority  without 
God.  But  you  can  no  more  have  a  state  Avithout  God  than  you 
can  a  universe.  Political  atheism  implies  universal  atheism^ 
and  that  in  turn  implies  universal  negation.  An  atheist 
may  be  a  minister  of  state,  but  if  there  were  no  God  there- 
could  be  no  state  to  administer ;  for  the  moment  you  ask 
what  is  the  foundation  of  the  state,  you  must  have  recourse 
to  a  law  anterior  to  the  state,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  organ- 
ized or  constituted  ;  and  the  moment  you  ask  the  origin  of 
that  law,  you  must  go  back  of  the  people  to  a  law  giving 
them  the  right  to  organize  the  state,  and  therefore  back  of 
creation  itself,  up  to  the  creator,  God,  who  alone,  in  the- 
last  analysis,  is  sovereign,  the  fountain  of  all  authority,  and 
of  all  law  that  is  law. 

Derivinor  the  law  from  God,  who  has  the  inherent  ris^ht 
to  govern  us  as  he  will,  because  he  has  made  us,  and  is  both 
our  supreme  good  and  the  supreme  good  in  itself,  we  get  a 
solid  foundation  for  freedom.  We  then  deny  the  principle 
of  tyranny  and  slavery,  the  right  of  man  to  lord  it  over  man ; 
we  declare  all  men  equal  before  the  law,  therefore,  as  to  their 
rights  and  duties,  equal  one  to  another ;  therefore,  that  one 
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JuiK  IK)  rio^lit  (>r  his  own  over  aiiotliur,  and  tJiiMHirurL',  a;^aiii, 
(Uio  owrs  iu)tliiii^  to  another.  Hero  is  freedom,  full  and 
ahsohite,  heeause  there  is  nolhin;^  (hio  except  to  God,  the 
su|>ri'ine  ^ood,  and  nothini^  demanded  except  what  isdn(;to 
him  ;  heeanse  (here  is  no  arbitrary  will  or  autliority,  and  noth- 
in«j^  is  exaetahle  from  any  one  hut  what  (iod  liimself  has 
made  so,  and  wliat  he  lias  made  so  can  be  exacted  only  by 
virtue  of  his  authority,  and  according  to  the  law  he  i)re- 
8cribes. 

Since  God  is  the  soverei<i:ii  good,  tlie  supreme  good  both 
in  itself  and  of  all  his  creatures,  he  has  taken  care  to  command 
us  to  pay  as  much  of  what  we  owe  him  to  our  ciHintry,  to 
our  civil  rulers,  to  our  parents,  to  our  children,  to  our  neigh- 
bours, as  is  necessary  or  pro])er  for  their  and  our  g(jod.  As- 
certain, then,  what  portion  of  my  duty  to  God  he  has  made 
])avable  to  my  country  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  that  I 
will  acknowledge  myself  bound  in  conscience,  for  his  sake,  to 
pay  them  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  pay  them  nothing  more,  and. 
even  this  only  for  the  reason  that  he  bids  me  do  so. 

F.  That  is  all  I  ask.  But  when  the  clergy  forget  that, 
.and  either  refuse  themselves,  or  forbid  others,  to  render  it — 

B.  They  will  fail  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  incur  his  con- 
demnation. No  doubt  of  it.  W  hen  the  sky  falls,  we  shall 
catch  larks. 

F.  You  seem  to  speak  as  if  that  could  never  happen. 

B.  Remember,  I  speak  not  of  heretical  ministers,  or  the 
.so-called  sectarian  clergy,  for  I  do  not  count  them  as  clergy- 
men. I  speak  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  to  a  professed  Catho- 
lic, and  I  ask  him  if  he  is  not  bound  to  belie v^e  that  these 
^re  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  him  his  duty. 

F.  Of  course  I  am. 

B,  Then  it  would  seem  to  be  the  ordination  of  God,  not 
that  you  should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  clergy,  and  see  whetli- 
■er  they  do  or  do  not  properly  discharge  their  duty,  but  that 
you  should  go  to  them  to  learn  yours.  The  clergy  are  or- 
dained to  teach  you,  not  you  to  teach  them,  and  you  receive 
the  will  of  God  through  the  church  at  their  hands,  not  they 
at  yours.  They  are  your  pastors,  not  you  theirs ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  placed  them  over  you,  not  you  over  them. 
The  shepherd  leads  the  flock,  not  the  flock  the  shepherd. 

F.  I  admit  that  the  clergy  are  my  guides  in  all  spiritual 
matters,  and  that  I  am  bound  to  obey  the  representatives  of 
the  church  in  every  thing  spiritual.  The  church  is  a  spirit- 
ual, not  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  in  the  spiritual  order,  uu- 
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der  God,  she  has  plenary  sovereignt3\  Here  my  obedience- 
is  due  to  her,  and  if  1  do  not  yield  it  I  am  a  bad  Catholic. 
But  in  the  temporal  order  she  has  no  right  to  command  me, 
and  if  lier  ministers  attempt  to  do  it,  I  have  the  right  to  re- 
sist them,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  resist  them.  I 
will  perform  my  duty,  but  I  will  also  preserve  my  rights. 

B.  So  you  have  said,  and  nobody  doubts  your  readiness 
to  resist  the  pastors  of  your  church,  and  to  display  your 
prowess  against  the  clergy.  But  you  claim  to  be  a  Catholic, 
and  I  hold  you  bound  to  be  true  to  Catholic  teaching.  Who 
then  for  us,  as  Catholics,  has  received  authority  from  God 
to  expound  and  declare  unto  us  our  duty  to  him,  and  to  say 
what  part  is  payable  to  him  immediately,  and  what  part  is 
payable  to  our  neighbour,  to  our  country,  or  to  the  temporal 
order  ? 

F.  The  church  is  commissioned  to  teach  us  our  duty  in 
the  spiritual  order,  and  the  state  is  supreme  in  the  temporal 
order.  Church  and  state  are  two  separate  and  coordinate- 
powers,  each  supreme  and  independent  in  its  own  order. 
The  state  is  a  usurper  when  it  interferes  in  spirituals ;  and 
the  church,  when  it  interferes  in  temporals.  The  state  has  no- 
spiritual  jurisdiction ;  the  church  has  no  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

B.  Your  reply  is  not  precisely  to  the  point ;  but  let  that 
pass.  To  whom  belongs  the  right  to  tell  us  where  is  the  line 
that  sepai^tes  the  two  orders,  and  to  define  the  powers  of  each, 
or  to  say  when  one  does  or  does  not  encroach  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  other  ? 

F.  Why, — why, — it  belongs  to  each  to  decide  in  its  own: 
case. 

B.  And  suppose  there  should  be  disagreement,  and  the 
two  orders  should  set  up  conflicting  claims,  who  or  where- 
is  the  umpire  to  decide  between  them  ? 

F.  As  to  that,  no  umpire  is  needed  ;  the  line  between  the- 
two  orders  is  so  broad  and  plain,  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  where  it  is. 

B.  So  you  may  think  ;  but  you  must  be  aware  that  there 
has  been,  if  not  mistake,  at  least  disagreement,  and  Protes- 
tants with  one  voice  tell  you,  that  the  church  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  attempted  perpetually  to  encroach  upon  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  of  princes,  while  all  Catholics  worthy  of  the  name 
maintain  the  contrary,  that  the  princes  were  constantly  usurp- 
ing the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  tliat  all 
she  attempted  was   to   resist  their  usurpation,  and  main- 
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lain  till'  iii(I('|»('ii(l('iic('  and  Irccdoiii  of  (lie  Hpirituul  onk.T. 
if  you  hiivo  not  f(»r<^()tteii  the  coiitrovcrHioK  alxHit  invc8titiireH 
uiul  kiiKli'i'd  matters  Ix'twiiuri  tlir  |K>j)es  and  tlio  (icnnan 
(Mnpcrors,  the  ('hiivii(h)n  coiistitiitions,  and  stni;igleH  he- 
tween  thi»  arehlMsliops  of  (\iiiterhury  jind  tlie  kiii^s  of  En;^- 
land,  voii  must  know  that  there  hiive  been  f^nive  and 
earnest  disputes  between  th(^  two  orders.  The  eliureh,  too, 
lias  temporal  possessions,  ehundies,  convents,  al)beys,  hin<lH, 
en(h>wments,  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of 
her  ehildren  for  spiritual  jnir])oses.  Do  these  pertain  to  the 
temj)oral  order  or  to  the  spiritual  order?  Has  the  church 
jurisdicti(Hi  in  regard  to  her  own  temporalities,  or  does  the 
jurisdiction  pertain  by  ri<^ht  and  inherently  to  the  stat(;  ? 
Vou  are  \cry  ignorant  of  history  if  you  know  not  that  the 
church  has  on  this  question  decided  one  way,  and  the  tem- 
])oral  order,  for  the  most  part,  the  other.  Practically,  then, 
the  line  is  not  so  broad  and  obvious  tliat  no  mistakes  or 
disagreements  can  arise  between  the  two  powers.  Where 
do  you  lodge  the  power  to  decide  ?  You  say,  virtually,  no- 
where. So  Almighty  God  has  left  his  work  incomplete, 
and  in  certain  cases  that  may  and  do  arise,  we  simple  be- 
lievers have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  our  duty,  whether 
we  are  to  obey  the  church  or  join  with  the  temporal  order 
against  her ;  whether  we  are  to  fight  for  her  or  against  her. 
Suppose  the  two  powers  are  in  conflict;  the  church,  by  vir- 
^  tue  of  the  obedience  I  owe  her,  calls  upon  me  to  rally  to  her 
side,  and  to  resist  what  she  denounces  as  the  tyranny  and 
sacrilege  of  the  civil  power ;  and  the  civil  power,  by  virtue 
of  my  allegiance  to  it,  calls  upon  me  to  rally  to  its  standard, 
and  aid  it  in  maintaining  what  it  calls  its  rights  against 
ecclesiastical  usurpation.  Here  is  a  case  of  conscience. 
Which  am  I  in  conscience  bound  to  obey?  Now,  when  a 
Catholic  has  a  case  of  conscience,  to  whom  does  he  go,  to 
whom  is  he  bound  to  go,  for  its  solution  ?  To  the  minister 
of  state,  or  to  the  priest  of  the  church  ?  Are  questions  of 
conscience  spiritual  or  temporal  ?  Do  they  pertain  to  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  or  to  the  spiritual  ? 
J^.  To  the  spiritual,  of  course. 

£.  Yery  well.  I  go,  then,  with  my  case  of  conscience 
to  my  parish  priest.  He  either  cannot  or  will  not  solve  it, 
or  does  not  solve  it  to  suit  me  ;  appeal  may  then  be  made  to 
the  bishop ;  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  ultimate  appeal  in  all  questions 
of  the  sort.     The  pope  will  decide,  because,  by  the  very 
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terms  of  the  supposition,  lie,  as  tlie  supreme  head  and  ruler 
of  the  church,  under  God,  has  already  decided,  that  my  duty 
is  to  obey  the  church,  and  support  her  against  the  encroach- 
ing temporal  authority.  He  had  decided  the  case  in  the 
outset  by  commanding  me  to  resist  the  temporal  autliority. 
In  the  case,  as  it  goes  up  to  him  by  appeal,  you  as  a  Catho- 
lic cannot  deny  his  right  to  decide,  and  therefore  his  deci- 
sion here  binds  me  in  conscience.  But  his  right  to  decide 
on  the  appeal  is  only  the  right  to  declare  what  is  the  law  in 
the  case,  the  very  right  he  exercised  when  he  issued  his 
command,  and  if  I  have  no  right  in  the  one  case  to  appeal 
from  his  decision,  I  have  none  in  the  other.  As  I  have  no 
right,  as  must  be  conceded,  to  appeal  from  the  decision  on 
appeal,  I  have  none  to  appeal  from  his  command  in  the 
outset. 

F.  So  it  would  seem,  I  grant. 

B.  Then  the  church  is  herself  the  judge  for  all  the  faith- 
ful in  the  case,  and  it  is  hers  to  define  her  own  powers,  the 
extent  of  her  jurisdiction,  and,  in  thus  defining  her  own 
jurisdiction,  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  order,  to  define  the 
powers  and  extent  of  the  temporal  order.  You  began,  my 
young  friend,  by  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  You 
said  you  honored  the  church  in  her  place,  and  the  clergy  in 
their  own  sphere.  You  would  have  spoken  more  like  a 
Christian,  if  you  had  said,  I  lionor  and  obey  the  state  in  its 
own  place,  and  I  respect  and  obey  the  ministers  of  state  so 
long  as  they  keep  within  their  own  sphere ;  but  when  they 
come  out  of  it,  and  intermeddle  with  spiritual  matters,  I 
will  neither  honor  nor  obey  them;  for  I  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man. 

M.  I  am  no  Catholic,  but  I  have  always  maintained  that 
a  consistent  Catholic  must  assert  the  independence  and  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  order,  and,  begging  F's  pardon,  I 
must  regard  him  either  as  insincere  in  his  professions  of 
temporal  independence,  and  making  them  merely  for  bun- 
combe, or  as  wholly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his 
religion,  nay,  of  all  religion,  if  religion.  One  may  see  what 
his  principles  lead  to  in  the  history  of  the  German  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  handiwork 
of  Henry  YIII.  and  his  saintly  daughter  Elizabeth.  One 
or  the  other  order  must  be  supreme  ;  and  if  we  shrink  from 
claiming  supremacy  for  the  spiritual  order,  we  must  con- 
cede it  to  the  temporal,  and  thus  subject  conscience  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  convert  the  church  into  a  mere  police 
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€stal)lislnn(Mit,  and  iniiiiHtorfl  of  rcli<^i<)n  into  a  part  r)f  tlie 
<jonrttal)ulary  iorco  of  the  Htato.  If  reli<;i<)n  is  any  tiling  at 
all  hut  mere  statecraft,  it  is  the  supreme  law,  to  wliieli  men 
in  the  temporal  order,  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual,  must  con- 
form. 

Ji.  l)Ut,  if  we  allow  religion  to  ])e  supreme,  and  identify 
it  with  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  what  security  have 
we  that  the  ('atholic  (yhurch  will  not  abuse  her  power,  and 
brin«i;  us  into  a  ho})eless  s})ii'itual  l)onda«^e'^ 

I^.  That  is  precisely  the  dilHculty  1  foresaw,  and  I  conse- 
quently claimed  for  myself  and  all  men  the  right  when  it 
abused  its  powers  to  resist  it. 

G.  All  very  well ;  but  you  as  a  Catholic  can  have  no 
right  to  decide  for  yourself  when  she  does  or  does  not 
abuse  her  powers ;  for  that  would  be  private  judgment, 
which  your  church  docs  not  allow\  You  caimot  allow  the 
state  to  decide,  for  that  would  be  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  raising  the  temporal  order  above  the  spiritual,  against 
which  our  Puritan  fathers  so  earnestly  protested,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  their  dissent  from  the  Anglican  establishment. 
I  see  no  way  of  solving  the  difhculty  but  by  rejecting  all 
distinction  between  the  two  orders,  or  rather  by  restricting 
the  powers  of  the  state  to  a  very  few^  matters,  and  recognizing 
no  church  authority  at  all.  I  am  a  democrat  in  my  politics, 
and  a  liberalist  in  my  religion. 

B.  Of  which  you  have  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  than 
to  boast.  You  gain  nothing,  except  the  exchange  of  faith 
for  unbelief  or  indifference,  and  order  for  anarchy.  And 
then,  what  you  choose  to  allow  or  disallow  alters  nothing 
of  what  God  has  established.  You  can  deny  Christianity 
if  you  choose,  but  that  does  not  make  it  false,  or  you  wise 
in  denying  it ;  you  can  say  there  shall  be  no  church 
authority,  but  if  God  has  established  the  Catholic  Church 
with  the  authority  she  claims,  what  you  say  will  not  alter 
the  fact,  and  though  that  authority  may  crush  you,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  crush  it.  It  is  idle  for  men  to  talk  as  you  do, 
as  if  they  had  the  sovereign  disposal  of  all  things.  Re- 
member the  world  is  not  of  your  making,  and  that  its  gov- 
ernment is  not  committed  to  your  hands.  God  reigns  and 
■will  reign,  whether  it  suits  you  or  not. 

As  to  the  difficulty  you  raise,  it  only  demonstrates  the 
folly  of  my  very  clever  young  friends.  Never  make  im- 
possible suppositions,  or  suppositions  which  are  intrinsically 
.absurd.     The  church,  if  a  human  institution,  may  abuse  her 
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powers,  and  you  can  liave  no  guaranty  against  her  doing  so  ;. 
but  no  Catholic  concedes  that  she  is  a  human  institution,  or 
attempts  to  defend  her  as  such,  unless  he  is  a  fool.  Tlie 
very  supposition  of  the  church  is  the  supposition  that  slie 
is  an  institution  specially  created  and  protected  by  Almighty 
God  to  teach  us  what  he  commands  us  to  believe  and  do, 
and  his  whole  divine  nature  is  pledged  that  she  shall  do 
this  infallibly.  Tliis  pledge  is  guaranty  enough,  and  there 
is  no  room  to  reserve  to  ourselves  tlie  right  to  resist  her  in 
case  she  should  abuse  her  trust  or  get  out  of  her  place. 
She  cannot  abuse  her  trust,  because  God  will  not  suffer  her 
to  do  it.  You  deny  the  Catholicity  you  profess,  if  you 
maintain  the  contrary,  or  allow  it  to  be  supposable. 

F.  But  this  is  no  answer  to  those  not  Catholics. 

B.  I  have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  I 
have  no  disposition  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  attempt  to  satis- 
fy those  who  are  incapable  of  being  satisfied.  I  have  no 
means  of  satisfying  those  who  believe  my  church  a  mere 
human  institution,  except  by  convincing  them  that  she  is 
not  a  human  institution,  but  the  very  church  of  God.  I 
cannot  expect,  and  I  shall  not  try,  to  make  her  acceptable 
to  those  who  it  is  assumed  are  to  continue  to  be  her  ene- 
mies. I  cannot  make  the  same  thing  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time. 

Your  whole  difficulty,  however,  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  you  mistake  the  division  line  between  the  spiritual  or- 
der and  the  temporal.  You  include  in  the  temporal  order 
the  whole  moral  law,  or  law  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
measure  of  our  secular  life.  Here  is  your  fundamental 
error.  No  man,  no  body  of  men,  no  connnunity,  no  state, 
no  nation,  has  the  right  to  do  wrong,  and  every  one  is 
bound  to  do  right.  The  measure  of  right  in  all  orders,  and 
the  sole  measure  of  right,  is  the  law  of  God,  and  to  teach 
and  judge  of  that  law  is  a  purely  spiritual  function,  not  a 
function  of  the  temporal  order,  and  therefore  it  belongs  uni- 
versally to  the  spiritual  authority,  and  not  at  all  to  the  tem- 
poral. I  do  not  claim  temporal  jurisdiction  for  the  church, 
and  she  leaves  the  temporal  order  free  in  all  that  is  purely 
temporal ;  but  she  does  not  recognize  in  it  any  spiritual 
competency,  and  therefore  does  not  acknowledge  its  right 
to  teach  and  judge  of  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  the  moral 
law,  in  any  sphere.  Within  the  limits  of  that  law  the  tem- 
poral order  may  do  what  it  pleases,  and  the  faithful  are 
bound  by  their  duty  to  God  to  obey  it ;  but  the  acts  of  the- 
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t('iii|»(>r;il  ordci"  wliicli  trans^^rcss  tliose  liniitB  trcncli  iijk»ii 
tlic  spiritual  <»i<1(m-,  and  ai'c  tlici'i'lorc  illegal;  arid  if  llicy 
riM|uiiv  lis  to  act  in  vi(dati(Ui  of  the  moral  law, — that  is,  tin- 
law  of  (Jod,  w'c  arc  iiotoidy  not  hound,  l)ut  even  forhid- 
dt'ii,  to  ohcy  tlicin  ;  for  wv.  must  ohcy  (lod  ratlicr  than  men. 
Tlie  church,  as  the  k(^cj>or  and  expounder  of  that  law,  doc 
not  administer  t^unporal  alTairs,  l)ut  8he  (h)e8  claim  and  po 
Pcss  the  rmht  to  dclini;  tin;  moral  law  whicli  must  i^ovcrn 
tiiem  and  the  authorities  administcrini^  them.  She  is,  under 
God,  and  hy  liis  special  a])pointnient,  the  teacher  and  su- 
])i'eme  judij^e  of  all  morality,  and  therefore  of  the  mr)rality 
of  seculars,  and  of  their  morality  in  secular  alTairs  as  well 
as  in  any  others.  Whatever  ])ertains  to  morals  comes,  by 
its  nature,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  order. 

What  you  are  to  remember  is,  that  you  are  to  be  moral, 
that  is,  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  all  your  acts,  to  whatever 
department  they  belong,  and  that  the  state,  the  civil  or  tem- 
poral oi'der,  has  no  competency  as  a  moral  teacher,  has  no 
authority  at  all  to  decide  what  the  law  of  God  does  or  does 
not  command,  even  in  regard  to  secular  matters.  It  has  no 
spiritual  function  whatever,  and  is  bound  to  receive  the  law 
of  God  from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  to  take  care  and 
transgress  no  one  of  its  precepts.  Your  error  is  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  temporal  order  is  itself  the  teacher  and  judge 
of  the  law  of  God,  in  so  far  as  that  law  extends  to  secular 
life.  This  is  a  monstrous  error ;  for  it  completely  sunders 
religion  and  morality,  confines  religion  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  subjects  the  whole  moral  order  to  the  temporal 
authority, —  the  very  thing  the  enemies  of  religion  are 
always  attempting  to  do,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  one 
who  calls  himself  a  Catholic  readv  to  aid  them  to  do. 

TV. — 0.  Notwithstanding  all  you  say,  your  doctrine  is- 
distasteful,  humiliating,  and  repugnant  to  the  natural  in- 
stincts and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 

^.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  is  that  to  its  reproach,  or  to 
vours  ? 

C.  How  can  you  expect  us  to  embrace  a  doctrine  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings  and  tastes,  that  contradicts  our  natural 
tendencies  and  aspirations  ? 

jB.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  embrace  it  by  a  natural  predi- 
lection, and  it  is  certain  that  you  cannot  embrace  it  without 
the  grace  of  God  moving  and  assisting  you  to  do  so. 

Z.  But  is  it  not  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  a  religion^ 
that  it  is  contrary  to  our  nature,  above  our  natural  strength^ 
and  can  be  embraced  only  by  violence  to  our  nature  ? 
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B.  If  our  nature  were  sufficient  of  itself  to  attain  to  the 
-end  for  which  its  Maker  has  intended  it,  and  if  it  had  not 
fallen  and  become  corrupt  and  enfeebled,  perhaps  so. 

TF.  Surely,  our  nature  is  all  that  God  has  made  it,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  on  his  part  to  demand  of  it  what  it  is  not 
able  to  do. 

B.  That  all  may  be,  and  yet  God  may  justly  appoint  us 
to  a  destiny  above  our  natural  reach,  because  he  may  pro- 
vide us  with  graces  and  helps  above  our  natural  powers  ade- 
quate to  its  attainment.  And  in  this  he  would  show  him- 
;Self ,  not  only  just,  but  superabounding  in  goodness.  In  our 
nature  he  has  promised  us  only  the  good  to  wliich  that  na- 
ture by  its  own  powers  is  adequate.  But  in  the  order  of 
grace  he  provides  something  better,  a  far  higher  good  for 
us,  and  furnishes  us  with  sufficient  means  to  obtain  it.  In- 
.stead  of  murmuring  at  this,  we  should  be  grateful  for  it, 
and  see  in  it  an  additional  motive  for  love  and  gratitude  to 
him. 

Z.  But  why  need  this  supernatural  destiny  be  attainable 
only  by  violence  to  our  nature  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
miglit  not  have  been  so  made  that  nature  and  grace  should 
aspire  to  the  same  end,  so  that  w^e  miglit  have  followed  our 
nature  and  grace  at  the  same  time. 

B.  Such,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  the  case  with  us  prior  to 
.sin.  Prior  to  sin,  our  nature  was  turned  towards  God,  was 
held  by  grace  in  subjection  to  his  law,  and  it  required  no 
interior  struggle  to  fulfil  it,  and  attain  to  our  supernatural 
destiny.  But  by  sin  that  grace  was  lost,  and  our  nature  be- 
'Came  turned  away  from  God,  and  inclined  to  evil.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  our  nature,  that  is,  the  flesh,  is  now  opposed 
to  God,  and  we  can  obey  his  law  and  live  for  our  supernat- 
ural destiny  only  by  doing  violence  to  it.  Hence  you  see 
that  a  religion  may  be  very  true,  very  lioly,  and  indispen- 
•sable  to  our  salvation,  and  yet  be  very  distasteful  to  the  nat- 
ural man,  and  altogether  repugnant  to  the  instincts  and  as- 
pirations of  the  natural  heart. 

Z.  But  one  cannot  believ^e  what  he  finds  repugnant  to 
his  natural  feelings. 

B.  That  were  some  comfort,  if  it  were  true ;  but  in  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  life,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  believe 
many  things  exceedingly  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  Tliere 
are  a  great  many  disagreeable  truths,  even  in  the  order  of 
nature,  which  all  of  us  are  compelled  to  believe. 
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/.  I  Mill  ill  llic  li;il>it  of  rilyiii<^  on  my  fcciin^K,  and  wlien.- 
1  liiid  I  cannot  tri'l  with  you  in  wliat  you  Hay,  I  say  at  once 
J  do  n(>t  and  cannot  holicvt^  with  you.  I  (h)  not  h"k(;  your 
d(K'trine,  for  it  Hacrificcs  the,  j)ur('  fceh*n;^H,  the  n(d)U;  emo- 
tions, and  the  u^iMitli;  alTcctions  of  the  human  heart  to  the 
e«>ld  |)ro}H>8itionH  and  ri<;id  dcchictions  of  a  dry  and  inexo- 
rable loi^ie. 

/>.  Such  may  he  your  hahit,  hut  the  ((ucstion  for  you  to 
(U'termino  is,  whetlier  it  is  comnienchihle  or  the  reverse.  If 
tlie  propositions  and  cU'chictions  of  loi^ic  are  true,  if  tliey 
conform  to  reahty,  your  feelings,  emotions,  and  affections, 
which  are  oj)i)osed  to  them,  are  false,  and  are  neither  pure 
nor  noble,  and  if  foll(>wed  lead  into  falsehood  and  sin.  They 
are  rei)utj^nant  to  truth,  and  therefore  they,  not  the  proposi- 
tions and  deductions,  are  in  fault. 

Z.  V>\\t  1  am  tired  of  dry  and  rii^id  lon:ic,  of  the  cold 
forms  of  the  intellect.  I  want  the  heart,  the  warm  and  lov- 
ing lieart,  and  the  lieai-t  is  a  better  guide  to  the  truth  than 
the  understanding. 

B.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  a  bit  of  a  sentimentalist,  too 
indolent  to  think,  and  simply  disposed  to  lie  at  your  length 
under  a  wide-spreading  beech,  and  indulge  the  luxury  of 
feeling — 

"Lentus  in  umbra 
Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas.  '* 

This  is  no  uncommon. case  with  young  men,  especially  when 
smitten  by  the  sweet  face  and  laughing  eyes  of  Amaryllis. 
But  the  state  of  mind  you  describe  is  not  one  to  boast  of, 
or  to  parade  before  the  w^orld.  It  is  a  state  in  which  one  is 
expected  to  say  and  do  a  thousand  foolish  things,  but  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  taking  them  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense,  or 
piety  and  orthodoxy.  Man  is  not  a  block  of  marble,  nor  is 
he  required  to  be  a  mere  logic-grinder.  The  heart  has  its 
place  and  its  office ;  but,  when  used  in  a  good  sense,  it 
means  the  will,  not  mere  sentiment,  and  the  will,  as  a  blind 
faculty,  never  does  or  can  act,  save  in  reference  to  objects 
prcisented  to  it  by  the  intellect,  or  that  are  intellectually  ap- 
prehended. The  heart,  distinguished  from  the  understand- 
ing, is  no  guide  to  truth,  for  it  cannot  apprehend  truth,  and 
it  can  be  safelv  trusted  onlv  when  it  is  enlightened  or  in- 
formed  by  intellectual  apprehension. 

Z.  What  I  mean  is,  not  that  we  are  to  follow  blind  feel- 
ing, but  our  intuitions,  that  is,  the  truth  as  intuitively  be- 
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held,  rather  than  as  drawn  out  into  logical  statements  and 
formal  propositions. 

B.  So  that  you  can  disport  yourself  in  the  vague,  and 
never  be  called  to  an  account  for  any  thing  you  say,  how- 
ever false  or  absurd.  Intuition,  on  the  part  of  the  subject, 
is  an  intellectual  act,  but  in  the  intelligible  order  it  is  never 
a  clear,  distinct,  conscious  apprehension  of  the  object,  and 
one  knows  not  that  he  knows  what  he  intuitively  appre- 
hends, till  he  makes  it  an  object  of  reflection,  and  logic  is 
simply  the  instrument  or  form  of  the  reflective  understand- 
ing as  distinguished  from  the  intuitive.  The  intuitions  are 
never  practically  available  as  intuitions.  They  must  be  em- 
bodied in  language,  and  presented  through  it  to  the  mind, 
before  we  can  distinctly  know  what  they  are,  or  mako  any 
use  of  them.  And  the  moment  you  begin  to  use  language, 
you  are  in  the  domain  of  reflection,  and  answerable  at  the 
bar  of  logic. 

C.  That  is  too  metaphysical  for  my  understanding.  What 
is  the  reason  you  cannot  talk  in  the  plain  language  of  com- 
mon sense,  so  that  simple  men  even  can  understand  you  ? 

B.  My  young  friends  are  too  hard  with  me.  They  bring 
out  doctrines  which  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor  refuted 
without  resort  to  metaphysical  principles  and  distinctions, 
and  the  moment  I  attempt  to  subject  them  to  these  princi- 
ples and  distinctions,  they  cry  out.  That  is  too  metaphysical, 
— give  us  common  sense,  and  speak  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand you.  I  am  accused  of  making  too  much  of  logic,  and 
overlooking  the  feelings  and  affections.  You  tell  me  these 
are  trustworthy,  and  our  surest  guides  to  truth.  I  reply, 
the  value  of  these  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  informed  by 
truth,  and  conform  to  it,  and  that  they  can  be  so  only  as  we 
intellectually  apprehend  the  truth ;  for  truth  is  apprehended 
only  by  the  intellect.  The  feelings  can  no  more  apprehtjiid 
it  than  the  eye  can  apprehend  sounds,  or  the  ear  colcfi's. 
Then  you  shift  your  ground,  and  tell  me  that  they  are  our 
intuitions,  not  properly  our  feelings  and  affections,  you 
mean.  I  acknowledge  the  fact  of  intuition,  and  that  all  our 
knowledge  in  the  natural  order,  in  the  order  of  the  intelli- 
gible as  d.istinguished  from  the  superintelligible,  rests  medi- 
ately or  immediately  on  intuition  for  its  evidence.  But  in- 
tuition of  the  intelligible,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensible 
object,  is,  though  apprehension,  an  unconscious  apprehen- 
sion, that  is,  in  intuition  we  apprehend  the  object  indeed, 
but  do  not  take  note  of  the  fact  that  it  is  we  who  appre- 
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lii'iul  it.  We  (1<»  Hot  cuiiKcioiifily  co?inc(;t  the  apjircheiuling 
8ul)ji'ct  with  till'  ji|)j>n'lu'n(Io(l  ohjoct,  and  tlien.'fon!  tlic  in- 
tuiti(Hi  is  wliiit:  I>('il)nitz  c.jiIIh  Kiinj)lo  j)or(H?])ti(>n,  wanting 
tlu'  clianictcr  of  apinTccptioii,  in  wliicli  \v(^  apprclK^iMi  both 
the  object  and  ourselves  as  appi'ehen(lin«^  it.  How,  with- 
out advertinij^  to  tliis  fact,  am  I  to  test  the  value  of  what 
you  alleu^e?  And  how,  without  understand in<r  this,  are  you 
to  be  dis;vbused  of  your  error  ^ 

The  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  intelli<^ible  order, 
is  untloubtedly  in  our  primitive  intuitions,  in  which  are  all 
the  prineij)les  or  (htta  of  the  speculative  reason  in  the  order 
of  nature.  I)Ut  in  the  state  of  pure  intuition  this  truth  is 
not  available,  is  never  practical  knowled^^e.  It  must  be- 
come apperception  first,  and  this  it  cannot  become  without 
retlection.  Reflection  is  a  turning  back  upon  or  rethinking 
the  objects  revealed  in  the  intuition.  l>ut  as  the  intuitions 
ivi  themselves,  sav^e  when  intuitions  of  sensible  objects,  are 
simple  apprehensions,  and  not  apprehensions  which  we  are 
conscious  of  having,  the  reflective  intellect  cannot  seize  this 
object  in  them  and  make  it  the  object  of  its  own  action.  It 
must  be  presented  in  language,  and  therefore,  as  it  must 
have  been  already  embodied  in  language,  language  must  be 
a  divine  revelation,  not  a  human  invention.  Without  lan- 
guage, intuition  is  very  possible,  but  reflection  is  not  possi- 
ble at  all ;  and  understanding  by  thought  a  reflective  act,  or 
tin  intellectual  act  in  which  the  actor  apprehends  both  the 
object  perceived  and  himself  as  subject  perceiving  it,  De 
Bonald  is  right  in  saying  that  man  cannot  think  without 
language.  Every  human  speech,  however  cultivated,  or 
however  rude,  contains  the  elements  of  all  that  is  knowable, 
and  through  its  medium  is  repeated,  so  to  speak,  in  a  tangi- 
ble form,  to  the  reflective  understanding,  what  is  revealed 
to  primitive  intuition.  And  when  so  presented,  it  is  intui- 
tively evident,  because  in  intuition  the  intelligible  object 
evidences  itself. 

Intuitions,  then,  are  practically  available  only  as  evidenc- 
ing and  rendering  certain  the  truth  presented  to  reflection 
through  the  medium  of  language.  They  are  not  the  foun- 
tain from  w^hicli  we  primarily  draw  those  truths  by  reflec- 
tion, but  the  authority  by  which  we  know  and  assert  them 
to  be  truths.  You  eannot,  then,  follow  pure  intuition,  to 
the  neglect  of  reflection,  if  you  would,  and  you  cannot  re- 
flect without  language.  But  if  you  use  language,  you  must 
make  use  of  intdlectual  forms  and  logical  statements,  how- 
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ever  great  your  repugnance  to  them,  and  the  only  question 
to  be  settled  is,  whether  you  make  a  good  or  a  bad  use  of 
them.  I  have  no  more  fondness  for  metaphysical  systems 
than  you  have.  I  have  and  wish  to  have  no  metaphysical 
system  of  my  own.  I  accept  in  metaphysics  simply  logic, 
or  the  right  use  of  reason  in  its  application  to  the  various 
matters  that  fall  under  our  observation,  whether  by  revela- 
tion or  intuition.  The  attempt  to  build  up  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  natural  ethics,  independent  of  theology,  I 
cannot  approve,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  as  foolish  as  was  the  at- 
tempt of  the  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  to  erect  a  tower 
whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven.  It  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  apparent  success  with  which  speculative  science 
was  cultivated  among  the  gentiles,  and  the  use  which  the 
fathers  made  of  it  in  their  controversies  with  the  heathen, 
and  the  scholastics  in  reducing  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
form  of  theological  science.  But  the  truth  in  the  natural 
order,  though  barely  possible  to  be  known  by  our  natural 
light,  can  without  revelation  be  kno^vn  only  to  a  very  few. 
The  gentile  philosophy  was  far  enough  from  being  perfect, 
and  yet  what  perfection  it  had  was  by  no  means  derived 
solely  from  the  light  of  nature.  JSTo  nation,  people  or  tribe 
has  ever  yet  been  abandoned  to  the  simple  light  of  nature. 
A  portion  of  the  primitive  revelation  has  been  preserved  to 
all  in  language,  and  some  traditions  of  it  have  always  been 
retained  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  even  in  the 
most  degraded  and  savage  tribes.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these 
traditions  of  the  revelations  made  to  our  first  paren-ts,  em- 
bodied and  preserved  in  every  speech  or  language  of  men 
under  heaven,  that  the  gentile  philosophy  attained  to  what 
of  perfection  it  had ;  and  it  is  the  ignoring  of  these  tradi- 
tions, the  discarding  of  the  fuller  revelations  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  philosophy  by  simple  natural 
reason,  despoiled  of  whatever  it  had  received  from  revela- 
tion, that  has  led  modern  philosophers  into  the  monstrous 
systems  of  error  which  are  boasted  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  modern  world. 

W.  All  that  may  be  very  plausible  to  those  who  under- 
stand it,  but  I  still  insist  that  a  religion  which  contradicts 
my  natural  instincts  and  tendencies  cannot  be  true.  God 
gave  me  these  instincts,  implanted  these  tendencies  in  my 
nature,  and  as  he  can  never  be  in  contradiction  to  himself, 
he  cannot  have  given  me  a  religion  that  is  repugnant  to 
them. 
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/>.  Tliat  mli^lit  1k',  if  \'()Ui-  rial urc  was  in  its  ii<»rm.'il  state; 
l)ut  your  nature  lias  been  piM* verted  by  the  fall,  and  turnc<l 
away,  as  I  have  said,  IVoiii  (Jod.  ItH  instlrn^tH  arid  teiideii- 
ciert  now  hear  you  fi'(Hii  him,  and  ther'eforci  a  religion  whick 
is  to  eoiivert  you  and  hear  you  to  him  must  necesHarily  con- 
tradict them,  and  re(|uii*(^  their  r'cpressicjn  and  mortification, 

A.  That  [U'oceeds  on  the  as>umj)tion  that  what  your 
church  teaches  is  true,  which  I  do  not  concede.  J  hold  to 
the  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 

/>*.    And  for  what  reason  ? 

Z.  It  must  he  true,  if  what  your  chiircli  teaches  of  man's 
corruption  by  sin,  his  need  of  redem[)tion,  and  the  necessity 
of  ^"race,  is  false. 

B,  If  what  the  church  teaches  in  these  respects  be  false, 
the  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  man  must  be  true, 
conceded  ;  so  if  what  she  teaches  be  true,  what  you  assert 
of  this  rectitude  and  perfectibility  must  be  false.  Pray, 
tell  me  on  what  authorit;y  you  assert  that  you  are  right  and 
that  she  is  wrong  ? 

^Y.  She  is  wrong,  because  what  she  teaches  is  repugnant 
to  our  natural  feelings  and  tendencies. 

B.  Why  not,  you  are  wrong,  because  your  natural  feel- 
ings  and  tendencies  are  repugnant  to  what  she  teaches  ? 

0.  The  church  has  for  eighteen  hundred  years  been  in- 
the  w^orld,  and  yet  evil  abounds,  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that 
her  system  is  false.     If  hers  is  false,  ours  must  be  true. 

B.  But  if  evil  abounds  in  spite  of  all  the  church  has  done- 
to  eradicate  it,  how  much  more  it  must  have  abounded  if 
there  had  been  no  church  ! 

Z.  It  is  clear  to  every  enlightened  mind,  that  the  cause  of 
the  evil  suffered  by  society  and  individuals  is  all  owing  tO' 
the  false  system  of  the  church.  Her  system  makes  man  of 
no  account,  places  no  generous  confidence  in  human  nature, 
and  allows  man  to  place  no  reliance  on  himself.  Making 
him  nothing,  allow^ing  him  no  rights  before  God,  no- 
strength,  no  virtue  of  his  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
has  done  nothing,  and  does  nothing,  to  meliorate  his  condi- 
tion. 

B.  You  probably  regard  the  church  as  an  evil. 

Z.  Most  assuredly  I  do,  and  were  it  not  that  I  respect 
your  feelings,  I  should  speak  of  her  in  terms  of  the  strong- 
est reprobation. 

B.  That  the  church  exists  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  history ». 
It  is  either  the  work  of  Almioditv  God,  or  of  man  himself- 
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If  you  say  it  is  the  work  of  Almiglity  God,  you  cannot 
maintain  that  it  is  an  evil  without  blasphemy. 

Z.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  work  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of 
men, — vile,  crafty,  wicked  men. 

B.  Prior  to  the  cliurch,  then,  there  were  vile,  crafty, 
wicked  men,  capable  of  creating  a  great  eviL 

Z.  Certainly. 

B.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  was  evil  before  the 
chui'ch,  and  you  cannot  say  that  she  has  caused  all  the  evil 
in  the  world.  How  did  your  human  nature,  of  which  you 
predicate  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility,  become  so  cor- 
rupt as  to  produce  the  vile,  crafty,  wicked  men  who  created 
so  great  an  evil  as  you  hold  the  church  to  be  ?  And  if  men 
could  without  the  church  become  corrupt  enough  to  create 
her,  how  does  it  follow  that,  if  she  were  removed,  all  evil 
would  be  removed  ? 

M.  I  hold  that  the  church  is  of  human  origin,  and  now  a 
most  mischievous  institution,  which  the  good  of  society  and 
of  individuals  requires  to  be  abolished ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  its  originators  were  wicked  men.  They  were  governed 
by  good  motives,  sought  really  to  promote  earthly  felicity 
and  to  advance  man  land,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
church  in  its  origin  was  a  good  institution,  far  in  advance  of 
7)aganism  and  of  Judaism,  and  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  that 
is,  so  long  as  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
times,  it  exerted  a  beneficial  influence.  Its  grand  defect 
was  in  its  inflexibility  and  want  of  expansive  power.  If  it 
had  only  adopted  the  theory  of  development,  and  admitted 
the  principle  of  progress  into  its  code  of  doctrine  and  mor- 
als, it  might  have  advanced  with  the  advance  of  general 
intelligence,  and  continued  to  be  a  useful  institution.  The 
church  now  does  liarm,  because  it  is  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  our  times,  because  it  has  fallen  behind  the  age,  and 
labors  to  confine  our  intelligence  to  tlie  beliefs,  and  our  con- 
duct to  the  morality,  of  the  age  in  which  it  originated.  In 
order  to  do  tliis,  it  is  obliged  to  repel  all  progress  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  claim  an  authority  over  the  minds  of  men 
whicli  is  tyrannical,  and  to  wiiicli  no  man  conscious  of  the 
riglits  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature  will  submit. 

B.  That  is  your  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  church.  I 
have  not  leisure  to  examine  it  at  length ;  but  you  cannot 
hold  it  and  be  a  very  rigid  moralist.  The  men  who  founded 
the  church  professed  to  erect  her  as  a  divine  institution,  on 
certain  facts.     These  facts,  if  facts,  clearly  and  unequivo- 
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•cally  t'stal)liMlu'<l  ln»r  diviru'  ori/^iii.  Xow,  with  n'/^iird  to 
tliuHO  facts,  these  iiicn  could  not,  humanly  K[)c;ilvin^,  \)v.  do- 
'Coived.  They  cither  knew  thom  to  bo  fju^ts,  ov  thcjv  know 
thcni  not  to  he  facts.  If  facts,  the  (tliurch  is  divine,  not 
human ;  if  not  facts,  those  men  hod  wh(;n  they  assc'rted 
them  to  ho  facts,  and  woro  liars  and  impostors,  and  tho 
-ohurcli  was  a  lio  and  an  imposition.  Now,  how  can  you  say 
liars  and  im|)()stors  aro  ^ood  men,  «;ov(;rne(l  hy  <^o()d  mo- 
tives^ And  how  can  you  say  a  stupendous  lio  and  imposi- 
tion can  he  and  do  •jjood  oven  for  a  time?  J)oo8  tho  e/i- 
li(jhtent'(l  morality  of  tho  ninetoonth  century  allow  you  to 
maintain  such  ftionstrous  j)ropositions? 

Z.  1  maintain  no  such  thin<j^,  and  believing  tlie  church  to 
be  a  sink  of  iniipiity,  I  believe  her  origin  was  in  wickedness, 
'jiot  in  virtue. 

B.  Yet  you  see  that  you  cannot  easily  explain  the  origin 
•of  that  wickedness  consistently  with  your  doctrine  of  the  in- 
nate rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 

M.  For  that  reason  I  assign  the  church  a  good  origin, 
;and  believe  it  the  work  of  good  men. 

B.  Yet  agree  that  it  has  become  wholly  evil,  and  now 
produces  only  evil. 

21.  Certainly. 

B.  If  it  was  good  in  its  origin,  worked  good  for  a  time, 
and  has  from  lirst  to  last  been  only  what  men  have  made  it, 
how,  if  human  nature  has  the  innate  rectitude  and  perfecti- 
bility you  assert,  has  it  ceased  to  be  good,  and  become  pro- 
ductive only  of  evil  ?  The  evil  it  now  produces  must  have 
had  a  cause,  and  as  the  church  has,  according:  to  vou,  been 
.all  the  time  subject  to  human  control,  this  evil  can  liave  had 
.only  a  human  origin,  that  is,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
wickedness  of  the  men  who  have  managed  the  church. 
How  do  you,  with  your  views  of  the  impeccability,  perfecti- 
bility, and  self-sufficiency  of  human  nature,  account  for  this 
wickedness? 

M.  I  would  say  the  evil  originated  in  ignorance  rather 
than  in  wickedness. 

B.  Be  it  so.  But  according  to  you  the  church  was  at  first 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  man  and  society,  and  for  a  series  of 
ages  aided  progress.  As  human  nature  is  perfectible,  and 
inherently  progressive  according  to  you,  churchmen  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  as  well  as  you  share  human  nature, 
must  have  continued  for  a  long  serieg  of  ages  to  advance  un- 
der tlie  church,  and  therefore  at  any  point  of  time  subse- 
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quent  to  her  origin  must  have  been  more  competent  to 
mould  her  to  the  wants  of  that  subsequent  time  than  they 
vrere  to  fit  her  to  the  age  in  which  they  created  her.  Will 
you  explain  to  me  the  reason  of  their  failure  to  do  so  ? 

M.  They  had  lost  sight  of  her  real  human  origin,  had  had 
so  much  experience  of  her  benefits,  that  they  had  come  to 
believe  her  really  a  divine  institution,  and  therefore  w^ere 
deterred  by  reverence  and  praiseworth}'  religious  motives 
from  effecting  in  her  the  changes  and  modifications  really 
required. 

B,  And  this  coming  to  regard  and  to  reverence  as  divine 
what  was  really  only  a  human  creation,  you  take,  I  suppose, 
as  an  evidence  of  progress,  of  enlightenment,  of  the  perfec- 
tibility of  human  nature ! 

M.  My  theory,  I  see,  is  not  tenable. 

TF.  The  true  cause,  I  apprehend,  why  the  church  was  not 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  was,. 
that  in  the  dark  ages  it  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  polit- 
ical power,  and  they  w^ho  enjoyed  these,  who  lived  in  lux- 
ury, and  lorded  it  over  the  people,  were  selfish,  grasping, 
ambitious,  and  would  not  suffer  any  change  or  innovation,, 
lest  they  should  lose  them. 

B.  Do  you  approve  their  conduct? 

.  TF.  By  no  means. 

B.  They  were  wicked  men,  were  they  not? 

TF.  Certainly  they  were. 

B.  Yet  they  followed,  J  presume,  their  own  natural  in- 
stincts and  tendencies. 

F.  No  doubt  of  it. 

B.  Nevertheless,  you  hold  to  the  innate  rectitude,  per- 
fectibility, and  self-sufficiency  of  human  nature  ! 

C.  I  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  case.  I  believe 
Cliristianity  was  from  God,  that  its  first  preachers  were  in- 
spired and  holy  men,  but  through  the  ignorance  and  per- 
versity of  their  immediate  followers,  who  only  imperfectly 
imderstood  their  doctrines,  it  began  to  be  corrupted  by  an 
admixture  of  surrounding  heathenism,  and  has  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  corrupt  down  to  our  times,  save  the  par- 
tial purification  effected  by  the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  by  their  successors. 

B.  Yet  human  nature  is  impeccable,  perfectible,-  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  attain  to  its  destiny,  and  there  has  been 
continuous  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tiiry,  wluMi  IV  foil  I  MIS  an;  as  thick  as  p^rasslioppcrs  on  an 
Auii^ust  aftiiniDon. 

/'.  I  take  a  (lilVureiit  viow  still.  I  holiovo  that  man  lias 
fallen,  lies  under  sin,  needs  redemption,  and  ean  he;  re- 
•<leemed  and  attain  t(>  liis  destiny  im\y  l)y  divine  graeo. 
Thus  lar  I  au^reo  with  the  church,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  the  sutliciency  of  human  nature  for  itself.  I  beli(5ve  also 
tliat  rediMnpHon  is  tlirouiz:h  tlie  atonini^  blood  of  tlu;  Saviour, 
and  that  the  Chj'istian  C'liurch,  one  and  catholic;,  was  foun- 
ded by  Abnighty  God,  as  tlie  ordinary  medium  of  salva- 
tion. But  the  bisliop  of  Rome  encroached  upon  the  ri«^ht8 
of  his  brethren,  and  i^radu;dly  usuri)ed  power  over  the 
whole  church,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  vice<rorent  of  Dod, 
and  allowed  no  liberty  of  instruction,  nor  ri<^ht  of  private 
judu:ment.  From  that  time  all  manner  of  errors  crept  into 
"tlie  church,  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  over- 
laid with  a  mass  of  heathenish  notions,  and  the  pure  wor- 
ship instituted  by  the  apostles  was  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  whole  heathen  ritual. 

IL  AVhen  did  all  that  take  place  ? 

7^  Why,  I  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  when  it  took  place, 
but  it  began  with  Constantino,  and  continued  from  that 
time  down,  till  Luther  and  Calvin  sounded  the  note  of  re- 
form. 

Ij.  How  do  you  suppose  the  usurper  happened  to  be  the 
bishop  of  Rome  rather  than  any  other  bishop?  Do  you  not 
liold  that  previously  all  the  bishops  were  equal  ? 

P.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Rome  was  the  capital 
-city  of  the  empire,  and  the  church  of  Rome  the  richest  and 
most  influential  church  of  the  time. 

B.  If  I  recollect  aright,  when,  according  to  you,  this  pro- 
cess of  usurpation  began,  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital 
-city  of  the  empire.  Constantine  had  founded  Constanti- 
nople, and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  cus- 
tomary seat  of  the  emperors  of  the  whole  empire  was  never 
afterwards  at  Rome.  Your  first  reason,  therefore,  fails,  and 
may  be  dismissed.  Your  second  is  no  better.  That  the 
•church  of  Rome  was  the  richest  church  of  the  time  is  not  a 
fact.  It  had  been  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  poorest, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  in  splendor  and  wealth  far  inferior 
to  many  of  the  oriental  churches,  such  as  those  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople.  Constantinople  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  was  a  Christian  city,  while  Rome  re- 
jnained  long  after  a  pagan  city,  and  had  pagan  senators  as 
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late  as  t"he  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  arclibishop  of  Milan.  The- 
city  of  Home  was  almost  the  last  stronghold  of  paganism-, 
in  tlie  western  empire,  and  had  not  been  wholly  christian- 
ized at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  ^None  of  these  exter- 
nal causes  you  assign  can  explain  why  the  usurper  was  the 
bishop  of  llome,  rather  than  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,, 
of  Antiocli,  or  Alexandria. 

Then  this  usurpation  does  not  strike  me  as  a  very  feasible 
thing.  Grant,  if  you  will, — what  in  fact  I  deny, — that  the- 
Roman  pontiff  had  a  disposition  to  encroach,  to  usurp  pow- 
er, you  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  disposition  must  have- 
been  met  by  the  resistance  of  all  the  bishops  in  the  world, 
who,  you  must  presume,  were  as  much  disposed  to  keep 
their  power  as  he  was  to  usurp  it.  Now  supposing  the 
eighteen  hundred  bishops  of  the  Roman  empire  to  have 
commenced  with  the  fact  and  the  right  of  equality,  ignorant 
of  the  papacy,  and  acknowledging  no  primacy  of  power  in 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  each  as  determined  to  keep  his 
power  as  tlie  bishop  of  Rome  was  to  usurp  it,  what  prog- 
ress hi  usurpation  do  you  imagine  the  Roman  pontifi  could 
have  made  ?  Suppose,  as  on  your  ground  you  must  suppose,, 
that  each  of  these  bishops  had  the  disposition  of  the- 
Roman,  the  odds  against  his  success  and  in  favor  of  them 
would  have  been  far  too  great  for  one  to  be  willing  to  bet 
on  his  liead,  or  for  any  reasonable  man  to  accept  your 
theory. 

But  suppose  the  matter  to  be  as  you  state,  what  is  your" 
remedy  ?     If  God  has  founded  a  church,  and  taken  no  bet- 
ter care  of  it  than  you  suppose,  who  can  rely  on  it  ?     If 
your  theory  be  correct,  God  must  have  founded  his  church,, 
and  then  abandoned  it  to  the  care  of  men,  and  concerned^ 
liimself  no  further  with  it,  which  is  sheer  Epicureanism, 
only  transferred  from  the  natural  order  to  the  supernatural, 
and   involves  sheer  atheism  as  its  logical  consequence,  as- 
much  as  it  does  when  confined  to  the  order  of  nature.     If 
God  abandoned  his  church  to  the  care  of  men,  and  they 
through  their  ignorance  and  perversity  corrupted  it,  so  that 
for  at  least  eight  hundred  years  the  true  church  was  no 
lono'cr  to  be  found  on  the  earth,  what  surety  can  you  give, 
or  have  you  for  yourselves,  that,  even  if  you  could  restore 
it,  as  vour  fruitless  efforts  for  three  liundred  vears  show  voii 
cannot,  men  would  not  soon  corrupt  it  again? 

Your  grand  error,  my  young  friends,  is  in  the  denial  of 
Providence.     Some  of  you  are  out-and-out  Epicureans,  audi 
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hold  that  (m»(1  made  tlic  world,  ;^a\c!  it  ;i  ki(dv,  Hot  it  agoing, 
jind  l)ad(^  it  go  ahead  on  its  own  hook  and  take  care  of  it- 
Hi'If;  others  anion;x  you  do  not  8ay  quite  ho  nnieh  of  the 
iiatui-al  woi'ld.  Yon  are  willini^,  one;  division  of  yfMi,  to  nay 
that  he  hail  st)  much  re«;ard  for  the  world  that  he  founded 
a  eliureli  for  its  redeni])tion  and  Ralvation,  and  another  (h- 
vision  of  you,  that  he  nuido  a  revelation  for  its  benefit ;  hut 
you  l)oth  a<^ree  tliat  \\v-  al)andoned  the  eliureli  or  the  revela- 
tion inmiediately  to  its  fate, — threw  it  upon  the  «^reat  eon- 
course  of  men,  and  said,  Here,  tjdve  it,  and  make  the  moKt 
of  it ;  I  have  no  further  concern  with  it.  Here  you  deny 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  sup(!rnatural  order.  Xow  I. 
betr  vou  to  reflect  seriously  on  this  denial.  God  has  create<l 
the  world  from  nothing,  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  imma- 
nence in  the  world  through  that  creative  act  that  the  world 
exists  or  does  not  return  to  nothing.  But  he  remains  thus- 
immanent,  and  all  created  power  is  insufhcient  to  annihilate 
or  displace  a  single  monad.  By  the  same  free  act  of  his 
will  by  which  he  created  the  world  he  preserves  it,  and  suf- 
fers no  change  in  its  physical  constitution  to  take  place  but 
according  to  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  So  also  by 
his  grace  has  he  created  the  Christian  order,  or  the  "new  crea- 
tion," the  church  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and  it  subsists 
onlv  hv  virtue  of  his  immanence  in  it  tliroui>:h  his  act  of  o^race 
creating  it,  and  were  he  to  cease  for  a  single  moment  to  be 
so  immanent  in  it,  it  would  sink  instantly  back  into  nothing. 
So  long  as  he  is  so  immanent,  it  is  and  must  be  preserved, 
and  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  strive  in  vain  against 
it.  ^len  may  beat  against  it,  and  break  their  own  heads  in 
the  shock,  but  they  cannot  move  or  injure  it.  There  is, 
then,  no  medium  between  its  entire  indefectibility  and  its 
total  ceasing  to  be.  Your  theory,  w^iether  you  call  it  the 
church  or  simply  revelation,  of  its  gradual,  partial,  or  total 
corruption,  is  untenable,  and  you  have  no  middle  ground  on 
which  to  stand  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and. 
the  absolute  denial  of  Christianitv :  and  if  a^ou  denv  Chris- 
tianity,  you  have  nothing  but  sheer  humanism,  the  absolute 
divinity  of  human  nature,  putting  man  in  the  place  of  God, 
setting  him  in  the  temple  of  God  to  show  himself  and  to 
be  worshipped  as  if  he  were  God. 


THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW    ON   ULTRAMON- 
TANE DOUBTS.* 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1851.] 

The  reputation  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  ability,  learn- 
ing, and  criticism  was  established  before  we  had  learned  our 
letters,  and  has  been  respectably  sustained  in  spite  of  its 
formidable  rival,  The  Quarterly.  It  has  suifered  in  late 
years,  but  it  is  still  the  especial  favorite  with  our  country- 
men, and  it  probably  is  more  influential  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  than  on  the  other.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  great  body  of  educated  Americans, 
nominally  Christian,  moderately  liberal,  and  really  deistical. 
It  places  the  state  before  the  church,  and  loyalty  above 
religion,  but  disowns  the  name  of  unbeliever,  and  conde- 
scends to  patronize  Christianity  so  long  as  it  is  content  to 
serv^e  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  and  exhibits  no  symptoms  of 
aspiring  to  independence.  It  respects  the  clergy  as  useful 
parish  constables,  and  offers  no  opposition  to  them  so  long 
as  they  keep  entirely  aloof  from  all  secular  affairs,  and  in- 
terpose no  obstacles  to  the  intrigues  or  ambition  of  Whig 
politicians.  It  is  wise,  but  its  wisdom  is  not  that  which  is 
from  above,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  an  admirable 
representative  of  English  Whiggism,  personified  in  Mr. 
Augustus  Tomlinson,  who  with  ^reat  prudence  and  success 
devotes  himself  to  robbery  and  housebreaking,  and  to  lec- 
tures on  ethics  and  metaphysics. 

The  article  in  the  number  before  us  entitled  Ultramon- 
tane  Doubts  is  written  with  cleverness  and  tact,  and  with 
more  intellectual  power  than  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
among  Protestants.  Protestantism  is  essentially  an  unintel- 
lectual  religion,  and  in  their  best  days  Protestants  made  but 
a  sorry  figure  at  reasoning ;  but  latterly  they  appear  to  have 
lost  the  little  share  of  intelligence  they  originally  carried 
with  them  from  the  church,  and  to  have  become  utterly  un- 
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al)K;  to  do  any  tiling  in  llic  \v:iy  of  ar^^miu'iit,  except  to  vitu- 
])erati\  and  invent,  and  circulate  foolisli  and  ahnurd  Ht(«rio8 
al)out  priests  and  reli«^ious.  Anti-I*opery  leeturerH  and  (mII- 
tors,  in  our  times,  and  I'speeially  in  onr  eonntrv,  K<ddoin 
Booin  able  to  rise  ahove  the  |)oor  old  lishwonian  falling  into 
lier  dotage,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  popuhir  and  can  at- 
tract crowds  and  rapturous  applauses,  is  a  sad  coinincntary 
■on  tho  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  Protestant  com- 
jnunity.  it  is,  therefore,  refri;shing  to  meet  even  one  Prot- 
•estant  wlio  shows  some  signs  of  intellectual  life,  wiio  has  the 
courage  to  make  some  show  of  argument,  and  who,  perhaps, 
has  understanding  enough  of  the  matters  on  which  he  writes 
to  be  ca})able  of  being  refuted.  AV^e  had  well-nigh  despainMl 
•of  ever  meeting  such  a  one,  and  now  tliat  he  presents  him- 
self we  greet  liim  cordially  and  cherish  liim  as  a  friend. 
AVe  liope  his  courage  will  not  fail  him  at  his  first  onset, 
and  that  he  will  not  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  first  blow, 
like  our  ordinary  adversaries,  disappear,  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of  no  more  for  ever.  Seriously,  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  meet  a  Protestant  who  has  a  beard  on  his  face,  and 
who  has  the  strength  to  give  and  to  take  sturdy  blows. 
We  are  tired  of  combating  mere  boys,  or  mere  simulacra^ 
or  shadows  as  unsubstantial  as  the  ghosts  of  superstition. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imao:ined  that  we  have  reallv  on- 
^iountered  one  of  the  oriants.  The  reviewer  is  no  triant,  that 
is  certain ;  he  is  not  above  the  medium  size  of  the  species, 
:and  is  Titanic  only  in  his  disposition.  He  is  great  only  in 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  herd  of  Protestant  controver- 
sialists, as  was  Gulliver  among  the  Liliputians.  He  brings 
forward  no  new  argument,  suggests  no  difficulty  that  has  not 
been  met  and  answered  at  least  a  thousand  times ;  but  he  has 
-contrived  with  much  art  to  obscure  certain  matters  very  plain 
in  themselves,  and  to  confuse  certain  questions  so  success- 
fully, as  to  embarrass  the  uninformed  Protestant  mind,  and 
to  satisfy  those  already  satisfied,  that  we  Catholics  are  sad 
reasoners,  and  in  the  last  analysis  no  better  than  Protestants 
themselves. 

The  purpose  of  the  reviewer  is  to  check  the  sj^read  of 
Catholicity  in  Great  Britain,  by  a  skilful  appeal  to  the 
national  and  political  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  He  begins 
by  referring  to  the  hope  expressed  by  many  Catholics,  that 
England  is  on  the  eve  of  her  return  to  the  church.  He  does 
not  believe  this  hope  has  any  solid  foundation  ;  but  conced- 
ing it  for  the  sake   of  the   argument,  he  wishes  Roman 
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Catholics  charitably  to  assist  him  "to  ascertain  fairly  and 
logically  what  will  be  our  duty  in  reference  to  this  realm 
and  constitution  of  England,  when  that  inevitable  hour  ar- 
rives in  whicli  our  consciences  shall  compel  us  to  return  to 
their  communion;  and  to  what  extent  our  state  and  laws- 
must  be  reformed  and  remodelled  in  the  event  of  our 
national  conversion."  This  he  contends  is  very  important, 
for  "  not  a  few  of  his  countrymen  feel  it  impossible  to  con- 
jecture how  to  comport  themselves,  on  the  adoption  of  any 
known  theory  of  the  infallibility  and  supremacy  of  the 
Koman  Church,  towards  the  institutions  and  laws  of  their 
own  country,  and  in  relation  to  those  doctrines  of  intellect- 
ual and  religious  freedom  which  at  present  are  most  '  sure- 
ly believed  amongst  us.' "  He  concedes  that  the  Catholic- 
subjects  of  the  queen,  as  a  body,  are  truly  loyal,  but  he 
thinks  their  loyalty  is  an  inconsequence,  not  authorized  by 
their  religion,  but  preserved  and  manifested  in  spite  of  it. 
The  theory  of  Catholicity  adopted  by  such  Catholics  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Beaumont,  Mr. 
Anstey,  and,  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, men  whose  loyalty  to  their  queen  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, is,  he  thinks,  only  a  modified  Protestantism,  and  not 
the  genuine  Catholic  article  at  all.  Englishmen,  if  convert- 
ed, "  would  conscientiously  feel  compelled  to  adopt  a  much 
more  ultramontane  position."  But  here  comes  up  the  diffi- 
culty. If  we  adopt  the  ultramontane  doctrine,  then  we  must 
accept  "  principles  to  which  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen 
cannot  subscribe."  But  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  ultramon- 
tane doctrine,  we  render  the  seat  of  infallibility  doubtful,, 
which  renders  the  infallibility  itself,  if  not  doubtful,  at  least 
of  no  value  as  a  rule ;  or  if  we  remove  the  doubt  as  to  the 
seat  of  infallibility,  and  agree  as  to  its  organ,  we  must  say 
the  organ,  whether  pope  or  council,  is  sometimes  infallible- 
and  sometimes  not,  for  it  is  certain  the  organ,  take  which 
you  will,  has  uttered  "  principles  to  whicli  loyal  and  patri- 
otic Eno^lishmen  cannot  subscribe."  But  if  the  oro^an  is 
sometimes  infallible  and  sometimes  fallible  in  its  utter- 
ances, it  is  necessary  to  have  some  rule  by  which  to  deter- 
mine when  its  utterances  are  infallible  and  when  not,  and  no 
rule  but  that  of  private  judgment  is  possible.  That  is,  the 
reviewer  attempts  to  show  that  the  Catholic  cannot  be  con- 
sistently a  Gallican,  because  Gallicanism  pushed  to  its  last 
consequences  is  simply  Protestantism  ;  that  to  be  a  consistent 
Catholic  he  must  be  an  ultramontane ;  but,  if  an  ultramon- 
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tniic,  imist  liold  '' pi-iiiciplcs  to  which  loyal  and  patriotic 
En»^dishiiu'n  cannot  snl)scril)C."  This  is  thu  argiiniont  «»f  tho 
article. 

The  r(»vic\vcrV  in(jniry  is,  as  it  RtrikoH  uh,  (juitc  siipcrtlu- 
ous  ;  tor  it  relates  solely  to  what  mayor  may  not  ht;  the 
(hity  of  Kni^lishmen  towards  civil  governm(;nt  when  thc^' 
are  compelled  hy  their  consciences  to  return  to  th(!  Catholic 
communion,  that  is,  after  they  have  ceased  tolx;  Pi-otestants 
and  l)i>come  Catholics.  Whatever  may  he  their  duty,  it  is 
and  can  he  of  no  interest  to  a  Protestant,  because,  hy  the 
very  terms  of  the  supposition,  there  are  to  be  no  Protestants 
to  he  aiTected  by  it.  Moreover,  it  does  not  indicate  a  very 
hiiih  reliij^ious  or  even  moral  sense,  after  one  has  become 
conscientiously  convinced  that  lie  ought  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  stop  and  inquire  liow^  obedience  to  his 
conscience  will  affect  his  political  or  civil  relations.  If  a 
man  is  convinced  that  he  ought  to  become  a  Catholic,  he  is^ 
convinced  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  God's  church,  and 
therefore  infallible,  and  consequently  that  whatever  she 
teaches  him  to  believe  must  be  true,  and  whatever  she  com- 
mands him  to  do  must  be  just. 

We  must  tell  the  reviewer,  in  the  very  outset,  that  we 
deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  he  proposes  to 
try  us.  He  makes  politics  the  standard  of  religion,  and 
summons  the  church  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  state.  But 
lie  forgets  that  religion,  if  any  thing,  is  the  lex  siipreT/ia,  and 
that  politics,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  are  to  be  judged  by 
her,  not  she  by  them.  Loyalty  is  a  virtue  commanded, 
and  therefore  defined,  by  religion.  Whatever  does  not 
come  within  her  definition,  or  whatever  would  conflict 
with  her  commands,  is  by  that  fact  alone  proved  to  be  not 
the  virtue  of  loyalty,  not  a  virtue  at  all,  but  a  crime  against 
society,  and  a  sin  against  God.  So  also  of  patriotism.  It 
is  a  virtue  as  prescribed,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed, 
by  religion  ;  outside  of  these  limits,  and  not  subject  to  re- 
ligion, it  is  a  vice,  a  crime,  or  a  sin.  Politics  are  simply  a 
branch  of  ethics,  and  ethics  are  nothing  but  moral  theology, 
the  application  of  religious  principles  and  dogmas  to  prac- 
tical life.  Politics  are,  therefore,  by  their  own  nature,  be- 
low religion,  and  subject  to  her  authority.  To  attempt  to 
judge  her  by  them  is  worse  than  simply  ridiculous.  She 
herself  is  the  standard,  and  if  you  mean  to  be  religious  at 
all,  you  must  conform  your  politics  to  your  religion,  not 
your  religion  to  your  politics.  This  is  simply  a  dictate  of 
common  sense. 
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In  whatever  light  we  consider  the  reviewer's  inquiry,  it 
is  simply  absurd.  He  must  either  deny  religion,  or  accept 
religion.  He  cannot  do  both  at  once.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble way  of  reconciling  two  contradictories.  Do  our  best, 
and  we  cannot  reconcile  religion  with  the  feelings,  wishes, 
and  notions  of  those  who  liold  all  religion  to  be  false  and 
mischievous ;  for  every  religion,  in  that  it  claims  to  be  re- 
ligion, claims  to  be  the  supreme  law,  and  to  possess  the 
right  to  demand  unqualified  obedience.  Religion  is  infal- 
lible truth  and  justice,  or  what  God,  who  is  truth  itself, 
teaches  men  to  believe,  and  what  God,  who  is  justice  itself, 
commands  them  to  do.  There  can  be  no  crompromise  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  or  between  justice  and  injustice, 
any  more  than  between  Christ  and  Belial,  God  and  the 
devil.  The  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  asserting  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  civil  authority,  should  have  taught  the  re- 
viewer that  religion  is  above  tlie  state,  and  he  can  hardly 
be  unaware  that  a  parliamentary  church  like  the  Anglican, 
is  no  religion  at  all,  but  a  part  of  the  general  police  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom.  If  he  accepts  religion  he  must 
accept  it  as  religion,  not  as  politics.  He  can  deny  all  re- 
ligion if  he  chooses,  and  is  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
-of  doing  so,  but  he  cannot  accept  it,  and  then  object  to  it 
that  it  is  religion.  He  can  allege  that  Catholicity  is  false, 
and,  if  he  proves  his  allegation,  reject  her  on  that  ground, 
which  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  her  ;  but 
he  cannot  allege  that  she  is  false,  because,  if  accepted,  she 
would  modify  his  politics,  disturb  his  political  convictions, 
•or  restrict  his  loyalty  or  his  patriotism  ;  for,  if  true  religion, 
she  has  the  divine  right  to  determine  his  politics,  and  to 
■define  his  patriotism  and  his  loyalty  or  his  duty  to  the 
state.  Religion,  therefore  the  church,  if  true  religion,  has 
])y  its  own  essence  authority  over  kings,  emperors,  princes, 
and  states,  and  they  are  as  much  bound  to  obey  her  as  are 
the  meanest  of  their  subjects.  The  man  who  denies  this  has 
not  as  yet  the  most  elementary  religious  conception. 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  Englishmen,  were  they  to  be- 
come Catholics,  would  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  be  ultra- 
montanes,  for  he  thinks  the  ultramontane  doctrine  that 
which  is  the  most  consistent  with  the  general  theory  of  the 
church.  On  this  point  we  have  no  dispute  with  him.  We 
are  ourselves  ultra-ultramontane,  and  have  not  the  leatt 
.sympathy  in  the  world  with  what  is  called  Gallicanism, 
though  we  have   deep    love    and  veneration   for  Catholic 
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Franco.  But  if  you  adopt  tlio  ultniinontano  doctrino,  con- 
toiuls  tli(^  rovic'wor,  you  niUHt  concudo  that  your  cliurcli 
luiH  erred.  AV'liy  so?  Heeaust;  "  KiiLdisli  ProtestaiitH  aro 
apt  to  t'eiil  BUspieioUH  that,  "  hIk;  Iihh  asserted  ''  j)rineiple8 
to  which  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  euhscrihe." 
This  is  a  serious  difliculty  indeed,  and  one  whi(;h  proves  that 
it  is  a  mistake  t(>  sui>j)()se  that  tin;  IN-otestant  lias  notliint:;  to 
pay  for  himself.  AN  e  cannot  deny  tiiat  iMi^jjIish  Protestants 
are  apt  to  feel  such  suspicions,  hut,  ha])pily,  in  the  present 
discussion  wc  have  nothin<(to  do  with  the  suspicion  of  Eng- 
lish /^v>^■,s'A^/As^  for  the  iiKpiiry  the  reviewer  sets  out  with 
he  himself  restricts  to  Englishmen  after  their  consciences 
conij)el  them  to  return  to  the  Catholic  communion.  We 
cannot  deny,  again,  that  the  church  has  asserted  princijdes 
to  which  "loyal  and  ])atrIotic  Enghshmen,"  even  though 
professing  to  be  Catholics,  refuse  or  will  refuse  to  subscribe, 
tmt  this,  perhaps,  is  not  a  conchisive  argument  against  her  in- 
fallibility. Englishmen  are,  no  doubt,  very  respectable,  at 
least  as  their  own  little  insular  Avorld  goes,  but  we  do  not 
recollect  that  they  in  their  capacity  of  Englishmen,  whether 
nominally  Catholics  or  not,  ever  received  a  divine  commis- 
sion to  teach,  or  a  promise  of  immunity  from  error.  As  we 
have  read  history,  the  church  of  God  existed  some  centuries 
before  there  were  anv  Enoflishmen  in  existence,  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  not  to  them,  as  Englishmen,  was  it  said, 

'^  Going,   teach  all  nations to  observe  all  things 

whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  for  behold  I  am  with 
you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world."  With 
all  deference  to  our  cousins  across  the  water,  we  must  tell 
them  frankly  that  we  do  not  recognize  them,  however 
"loyal  and  patriotic,"  as  the  infallible  church  of  God,  from 
whose  decision  there  lies  no  appeal.  The  church  of  God, 
whatever  else  she  is,  is  catholic,  not  national,  and  her  jDre- 
rogatives  are  those  of  no  particular  nation  as  such,  not  even 
of  the  Italians,  as  Gioberti,  in  his  false  and  exaggerated  pa- 
triotism, would  persuade  us.  Here,  agaio,  we  must  deny 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  cannot  consent  to  plead  at 
its  bar.  Wlio  says  "  the  church  of  God "  pronounces  a 
higher  word  than  he  who- says  "  patriotic  and  loyal  English- 
man." That  patriotic  and  loyal  Englishmen  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  decisions  of  the  church  mav  be  a  2:rievous 
misfortune  for  them,  or  an  excellent  reason  for  condemning 
them  as  heretics  ;  but  it  is  just  no  reason  at  all  for  saying 
the  church  has  erred.     The  reviewer  forgets  that  the  Cath- 
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olic  church  is  neither  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  nor  the  Angli- 
can establishment.  It  is  only  a  church  created  by  English- 
men, deriving  its  institution  and  its  mission  from  theii 
queen  and  parliament,  and  which  they  have  made  and  can 
unmake,  tliat  can  be  tried  by  the  national  feelings,  convic 
tions,  or  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  Englishmen,  when 
compelled  by  their  consciences  to  return  to  our  communion, 
will  most  likely  cease  to  be  Anglicans. 

But  what  are  these  principles,  said  to  have  been  asserted 
by  the  church,  to  which  English  Protestants  are  apt  to  feel 
suspicions  that  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  sub- 
scribe? According  to  the  reviewer,  they  are  the  claim  by 
the  church  of  the  power  by  divine  right  to  depose  temporal 
sovereigns,  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  to  persecute  heretics.  Here  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  the  reviewer  holds  that  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen 
must  place  loyalty  before  religion,  the  state  before  the 
church,  and  iieresy  before  orthodoxy.  If  they  can  only 
provide  for  the  state,  for  the  temporal  order,  and  secure  im- 
munity for  heretics,  they  must  be  prepared  to  let  the  church 
or  orthodoxy  shift  for  itself.  A  true  Christian  would  re- 
verse this,  and  contend  that  in  securing  the  church  he  had 
secured  the  state,  and  that,  if  he  secured  orthodoxy,  he  need 
not  be  solicitous  to  secure  to  heretics  the  freedom  to  deny  it, 
and  thus  destroy  themselves.  But  let  this  pass,  as  it  is  a 
consideration  not  likely  to  weigh  with  the  reviewer. 

Suppose  the  church  has  claimed  the  power  alleged,  what 
then  ?  If  she  is  what  she  professes  to  be,  she  is  infallible, 
and  then,  if  she  has  claimed  it,  she  infallibly  has  it,  and  you 
in  objecting  only  condemn  yourself.  You  must  be  able  to 
prove  infallibly  that  she  does  not  possess  it,  before,  from 
her  having  claimed  it,  you  can  conclude  that  she  has  erred. 
Are  you  able  to  do  this?  The  church  claims  to  be  infalli- 
ble, to  teach  and  govern  all  nations  by  divine  authority,  and 
tlie  claim  of  infallible  authority  can  never  be  set  aside  by 
an  authority  confessedly  fallible.  What  infallible  authority 
have  you  for  denying  that  the  church  possesses,  by  divine 
right,  any  power  she  has  ever  claimed  or  claims?  Do  you 
say  Englishmen  cannot  subscribe  to  it?  But  Englishmen 
are  not  infallfble,  aud  may  themselves  be  the  party  in  tlie 
wrong.  Do  you  allege  popular  opinion  ?  Since  when  has 
popular  opinion  become  an  infallible  criterion  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  right  and  wrong  ?  Do  you  say  the  temporal 
authority  denies  it?     Is  the  temporal  authority  infallible? 
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Do  vow  say  yofl?  Tlion  you  niuHt  prove  it.  No?  Tlion  it 
may  he  mistaken,  and  its  iiBHortion  counts  for  nothJFi;^. 
Tlii'ii,  a;^^ain,  who  made  tlin  t(Mn|)oral  authority  tho  ju«l;^<:  of 
tiic  spiritual^  Who  mach'  its  voice  authoritativi;  aj^^iinstthe 
ri'lii!,iou8  or  spiritual  authority? 

\)()  you,  finally,  say  tho  power  is  intrinsically  evil,  and 
Hucli  :is  can  never,  by  any  one,  be  lawfully  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised i  It  is,  tiien,  //Hilurn  in  se^  always  and  everywhcrrc 
wrong  to  depose  temporal  sovereigns,  to  absolve  their  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  and  to  punish  heretics,  l)y  whom- 
soever it  may  be  done.  Are  you  prcj)ared  to  take  this 
ground'^  Then  sing  your  palinode  without  delay.  Call  up 
jour  Scotch  ancestors  and  sentence  them  for  having  made 
war  on  their  king  and  having  sold  him  to  the  English  Par- 
liament; let  your  righteous  indignation  break  forth  a^^ainst 
the  Long  l*arliament  and  Cromwell,  for  having  not  only  de- 
posed, but  tried,  condemned,  and  actually  beheaded,  Charles 
1.;  draw  up  an  indictment  against  your  Wliig  progenitors 
for  haviiiir  called  in  Dutch  William  to  expel  James  11.,  dis- 
own your  "Glorious  devolution"  of  1688,  and  declare  Vic- 
toria I.  an  usurper.  Why,  the  very  essence  of  English  and 
Scotch  whiggism  is  that  kings  may  be  deposed,  and  their 
subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  the  penal  laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
recent  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  has  received  the  royal 
assent  almost  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  prove  that 
^' loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen,"  especially  if  wdiigs,  hold 
it  lawful  to  persecute,  il  not  heretics,  at  least  true  believers. 
Universal  European  liberalism,  the  able  organ  of  which  the 
JEdinbiirgh  Reviexo  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
holds  nothing  to  be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  right  to  de- 
pose temporal  sovereigns,  and  that  subjects  may  not  only  be 
absolved  from  their  allegiance,  but  rise  up  in  arms  and  de- 
pose them  whenever  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  so. 
Ask  Lord  Palmerston,  ask  Lord  Minto,  ask  the  present  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  ask  Lord  John  Russell,  the  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  ask  your  friends,  Mazzini,  Canino,  Ledru-Rollin, 
Ilerr  Heckep,  Ilerr  Struve,  and  the  whole  band  of  red-re- 
publicans, wdio,  in  181:8,  overturned  or  shook  every  throne 
in  Eu.rope,  if  it  be  not  so.  If  you  happen  tp  be  an  admirer 
of  Washington,  and  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  read 
in  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  American  Con- 
gress of  1TT6,  "  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  db- 
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solved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown ;  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ou^ht  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  You 
cannot  as  liberals,  as  whigs,  as  Englishmen,  nor  even  as 
Americans,  living  under  governments  founded  either  on  the 
right  of  revolution,  as  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  on  the 
principle  that  the  tyranny  of  the  prince  forfeits  his  righta 
and  absolves  his  subjects,  as  is  ours,  maintain  that  in  no  case 
and  under  no  circumstances  can  temporal  sovereigns  be  de- 
posed and  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  Xay, 
no  one  can  do  it  without  asserting,  with  the  Anglican  min- 
isters under  the  Stuarts,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  i*n- 
amissibilit}^  of  power,  and  passive  obedience,  a  doctrine  ably 
combated  at  the  time  by  Cardinals  Bellarmine  and  Du  Per- 
ron, and  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Suarez,  and  w-liich  would  de-. 
prive  the  people  of  all  hope  of  freedom,  and  make  God 
himself  the  accomplice  of  the  civil  tyrant.  You  cannot 
deny  that  civil  power  is  amissible,  that  it  may  be  forfeited, 
and  theii  that  temporal  sovereigns  may,  undei*  some  circum- 
stances, be  justly  deposed,  and  their  subjects  absolved  from 
their  allegiance.  Then  you  cannot  conclude  that  the  church, 
is  fallible  from  the  simple  fact  that  she  has  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised the  powder  over  temporal  sovereigns  and  their  sub- 
jects to  which  you  object. 

The  difference,  on  the  supposition  that  the  church  has 
claimed  and  exercised  the  power  in  question,  between  the 
review^er  and  us  is,  that,  while  we  claim  it  for  the  church 
as  commissioned  by  God  to  teach  and  govern  all  nations,  he 
claims  it  for  demagogues,  conspirators,  rebels,  revolution- 
ists, and  the  vague  something  called  the  people  ;  that  is,  the 
mob,  for  the  people  acting  without  government  and  against 
government  are  a  mob,  and  nothing  else,  whether  in  larger- 
or  smaller  numbers.  And  what  does  he  gain  for  loyalty 
and  patriotism  by  denying  the  power  to  the  church,  and 
claiming  it  for  the  mob  ?  If  you  deny  it  to  the  church,  you 
must  claim  it  for  the  mob,  since  there  is  nothing  else  for 
which  you  can  oiaim  it ;  for  being  a  right  against  the  tem- 
poral sovereign,  it  of  course  cannot  be  claimed  for  him. 
1  ou  must,  then,  either  deny  all  right  to  resist  the  tyrant, 
and  assert  absolute  civil  despotism,  or  else  concede  the  de- 
posing and  absolving  power  either  to  the  mob  or  to  the 
churcYi,  that  is,  the  spiritual  authority ;  and  can  you  ask  us 
to  spend  time  in  proving,  that,  even  on  the  score  of  human 
prudence,  the  church  is  altogether  the  safer  depositary  di 
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i\w  power?  Tlio  En^^lisli  rebollinn  uii<ltr  tlie  first  ChIlrlo^, 
the  Kri'iR'h  rev(»luiiunrt  of  ITSD,  17tm,  Is.'^O,  and  1S48,  uikI 
tlio  rcMl-rt'|tul)li(':m  iiisnrrcftifmH  in  Swif/crland,  in  tli<* 
Jtiiliiiii  sImU's,  in  the;  sinallrr  (it'rnian  pi'incijjaliliL's,  in  Jier 
lin,  and  in  Vienna  in  the  hint-inentioni^d  year,  as  well  n^ 
the  revoliiliuns  now  fonientL-d  thron^liout  Knropc  hy  the 
scciTt  societies,  and  which  are  kej)t  down  only  by  immense 
standing  armies  and  the  most  stringent  police  re«rnlatiun>, 
are  a  ])roc>t',  tiiat  to  concede  tins  j)ower  to  the  mob  is  only 
U)  render  freedom  impractica])le,  and  undernnne  all  autjior- 
ity,  and  snbvert  all  socii'ty.  Great  1  Britain  lierself,  who 
opens  her  arms  so  lovini^ly  to  the  political  rel'ui^ees  from  all 
the  continental  states,  and  permits  them  to  organize  on  her 
own  territory  a  conspiracy  against  all  legal  order  and  all 
social  existence,  has  in  her  bosom  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  chartists,  socialists,  and  malcontents,  who  will  at  no 
distant  dav  brin^r  home  even  to  her  obtuse  understand inix 
the  danger  of  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  mob.  If  we 
wish  to  maintain  legal  order,  or  even  society  at  all,  we  must 
assert  authority,  and  maintain  tliat,  in  face  of  the  subject,  it 
is  always  and  everywhere  sacred  and  inviolable.  In  face  of 
the  mob,  authority  must  be  presumed  to  be  always  right. 
Then,  since  constitutional  monarchies,  republics,  and  de- 
mocracies, as  we  know  from  experience,  can  tyrannize  as 
well  as  the  most  absolute  monarchies, — since  it  is  impossi- 
ble so  to  organize  power  that  it  may  not  be  abused,  and 
most  grievously  abused, — nothing  remains  but  hopeless 
tyranny  and  oppression,  or  the  recognition  in  the  religious 
or  spiritual  authority  of  an  umpirage  between  sovereigns, 
and  especially  between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  For 
this  umpirage  the  Catholic  Church  is  peculiarly  fitted.  She 
is  in  all  nations,  and  therefore  has  an  interest  in  and  tender- 
ness for  each;  she  is  confined  to  no  one,  and  is  above  all, 
with  an  equal  regard  for  all,  and  for  both  sovereign  and 
subject,  and  therefore  is  independent  of  the  peculiar  preju- 
dices or  policy  of  either,  and  prepared  to  be  impartial  and 
just  in  her  decisions.  Some  such  umpirage  is  felt  even  by 
our  age  to  be  necessary,  as  proved  by  your  congresses  of 
sovereigns,  and  by  the  congress  of  nations  contended  for  by 
your  peace  fanatics,  Cobden  and  Elihu  Burritt,  and  human 
wisdom  can  devise  none  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
Providence  has  provided  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  his- 
tory of  the  modern  world  since  her  umpirage,  formerly  re- 
cognized, has  been  generally  rejected  by  European  nations, 
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tlie  long  and  bloody  wars  that  have  since  raged,  the  large 
standing  armies  that  are  kept  up,  the  immense  national 
debts  that  have  been  contracted,  the  tremendous  influence  on 
])()litics  and  national  movements  exercised  by  Jewish  bankers, 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  society,  the  high-handed  meas- 
ures of  government,  and  the  general  poverty  and  suffering 
of  the  agricultural  laboring  class  throughout  Europe,  prove 
the  absolute  madness  of  these  nations  in  attempting  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  umpirage  of  the  church,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  restoration.  IS^ations  without  that  umpirage 
are  in  the  condition  of  a  population  without  government. 
They  are  as  nations  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  an  anarchy  as 
to  their  external  relations  necessarily  superinduces  anarchy 
or  despotism  as  to  their  internal  relations.  Right  yields  to 
might,  and  justice  deserts  the  habitations  of  men.  Even 
humanly  speaking,  then,  since  the  power  must  exist  some- 
where, and  its  exercise  is  necessary,  the  church  is  its  proper 
depositary. 

The  reviewer  cannot  conclude  against  the  church  from 
the  supposed  intrinsic  wrong  of  the  power  in  question.  He 
can  conclude  against  her  only  on  the  ground  that,  though 
the  power  is  good  and  just  enough  in  itself  considered,  she 
has  it  not  by  divine  right,  but  has  usurped  it.  But  in  order 
to  take  this  ground  he  must  unchurch  her ;  for  if  she  be  the 
church  of  God,  the  true  spiritual  authority,  she  must  neces- 
sarily have  this  power  by  divine  right,  since  it  is  inherent 
in  the  spiritual  authority  as  such.  The  reviewer  forgets 
tliis.  He  quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  temporal  au- 
thority, if  not  absolutely  supreme,  is  at  least  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, and  in  no  respect  whatever  subject  to  the  control 
or  supervision  of  the  spiritual  authority.  He  proceeds  as  a 
politician,  looks  solely  to  the  state,  and  is  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion so  long  as  it  touches  no  matters  of  interest  to  the  sec- 
ular power,  but  holds  that  the  secular  power  has  the  right 
to  repel  it,  if  it  does  any  thing  of  the  sort.  He  understands 
by  religious  liberty  freedom  from  religious  obligation,  the 
rig] it  of  the  state  to  have  no  religion,  and  to  brush  religion 
out  of  its  way  if  it  presumes  to  interfere  between  it  and  the 
realization  of  its  plans,  or  the  execution  of  its  purposes.  He 
in  reality  makes  the  state  his  religion,  his  church,  and  claims 
for  it  the  rights  and  prerogatives  which  the  Christian  claims 
for  the  spiritual  authority.  This  is  the  tendency  of  politi- 
cians in  all  ages,  and  in  no  age  more  than  in  our  own.  It 
is  at  bottom  only  the  same  general  tendency  of  the  flesh  to 
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rulti  tlir  spirit  wliicli  I'vury  ( 'liristiiin  li;is  t«»  Hfni^i(Ic  a;^aiiiHt, 
and  whicli  cjiusch  all  the  cuiifu.sion  expuriciiciMl  in  the  hosom 
of  the  individual  and  of  sociut}'.  Uiit  nli;^ion  \h  tlie  /rx  mu- 
jtirnxt,  and  its  perfect  freeiloin,  independence,  is  necessarily 
Its  supremacy.  It  is  the  supreme  law  or  it  is  nothing;  an<i 
if  the  supreme  law,  it  is  for  states  no  less  tluui  for  suhjectH,  for 
nrinces arc  as  much  hound  toohey  the  law  of  Ciod  as  their  suh- 
jects,  and  in  their  public  as  in  their  j)i'ivate  relations.  Iwelii::ion 
is  su[)reme  over  all  men,  of  whate\  er  i"ank  or  dignity,  and 
in  every  department  of  life,  individual  or  social,  i)rivate  or 
pid)lic,  for  no  one  in  any  rank  or  relation  has  any  ri<j^ht  to 
he  irreliii'ious  ;  and  to  deny  this  is  simply  to  deny  reliiz;ion 
itself.  \U  then,  we  suppose  a  church  at  all,  that  is,  a  di\  ine- 
ly  instituted  authority,  commissioned  to  teach,  to  inter})ret, 
and  declare  the  law  of  God,  we  must  suppose  it  supreme, 
and  in  all  cases  paramount  to  the  temporal  power ;  that  it  is 
the  church  that  prescribes  the  sphere  of  the  temporal,  with- 
in which  it  is  free,  and  not  the  state  that  prescribes  the 
t?phere  of  the  church.  The  spiritual  by  its  own  essential 
nature  defines  the  temporal,  and  therefore  the  i)Owers  of 
the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  its  own  powers.  Conse- 
<piently,  in  every  case  of  a  collision  of  the  two  authorities, 
the  temporal,  not  the  spiritual,  must  yield.  We  must  obey 
•God  rather  than  men,  and  therefore  in  every  case  the  spirit- 
ual authority  rather  than  the  temporal,  for  the  temporal 
loses  its  divine  right  to  connnand,  and  becomes  a  purely  hu- 
man authority,  which  is  no  authority  at  all,  the  moment  it 
commands  any  thing  contrary  to  the  spiritual  authority, 
<3ominissioned  to  interpret  and  declare  the  law  of  God. 

That  this  conclusion  will  not  be  subscribed  to  by  "  loyal 
imd  patriotic  Englishmen  "  is  very  possible,  but  we  cannot 
stultify  ourselves  in  order  to  gain  even  their  subscription. 
The  fact  is  as  we  state  it.  in  the  verv  nature  of  thino^s :  and 
do  not  let  us  so  besot  ourselves  as  to  suppose  that  we  can 
hold  religion  as  religion,  and  yet  subject  it  to  the  state,  or 
withdraw^  the  state  from  its  control.  Do  let  us  be  one  thing 
or  another.  Either  pronounce  all  religion  a  cheat,  an  im- 
position, mere  priestcraft,  or  else  accept  it  as  divine,  and 
authorized  by  God  himself  to  speak  in  his  name,  and  there- 
fore with  the  majesty  of  supreme  authority.  It  is  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  there  is  no  medium.  Read  M.  Prou- 
dhon.  He  will  tell  you,  and  prove  to  you  too,  mth  an  in- 
vincible logic,  with  a  terrible  consistency,  that  we  only 
betray  our  folly  and  cowardice  when  we  seek  to  find  some 
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middle  ground,  a  via  wedia,  and  that  von  must  deny  all 
religion,  the  very  sovereignty  of  God,  or  else  concede  the 
supremacy  of  religion,  and  recognize  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
the  plenitude  of  power  asserted  by  St.  Gregory  YII.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  Boniface  YIII.  How  the  iron  logic  of  this 
bold  blasphemer  puts  to  shame  the  timid  and  hesitating  dia- 
lectics  of  the  bravest  Protestant ! 

The  reviewer,  doubtless,  is  far  better  qualified  to  speak 
for  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  than  we  are ;  but,  if  he- 
does  not  misrepresent  them,  they  are  extremely  deficient  in 
religious  knowledge,  and  have  not  yet  learned  the  first  ques- 
tion and  answer  of  the  catechism.  The  spiritual  is  not  for 
the  temporal ;  the  temporal  is  for  the  spiritual,  as  the  body 
is  for  the  soul,  not  the  soul  for  the  body.  AVhat  absurdity 
to  contend  that  the  body  should  govern  the  soul,  or  to  allege 
that  the  soul  transcends  its  sphere  whenever  it  prescribes- 
the  law  to  the  body  and  attempts  to  restrain  its  appetites 
and  propensities !  Man's  only  destiny  is  eternal  life,  to  see 
and  enjoy  God  in  the  beatific  vision.  For  this  and  this 
alone  the  law  of  God  commands  him  to  live,  and  the  tem- 
poral can  be  legitimate  only  as  rendered  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  this  end.  Man  has  no  temporal  destiny,, 
properly  speaking,  and  his  only  destiny  is  spiritual,  eternal. 
The  temporal  order,  therefore,  has  and  can  have  no  tempo- 
ral destiny,  no  destiny  in  the  temporal,  and  consequently 
has  its  destiny  or  its  end  only  in  the  spiritual  order.  Soci- 
ety, the  whole  secular  order  itself,  has  no  secular  end,  and 
exists  only  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  destiny  of  man,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  only  in  so  far  as  made  subservient  to  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  The  state  is  instituted  for  the  man- 
agement of  secular  affairs,  it  is  true,  and  it  has  no  right  to 
meddle  with  any  others ;  but  it  is  bound  to  manage  these- 
affairs  under  the  spiritual  law  for  the  spiritual  end,  and 
therefore  under  the  law  of  which  the  sj^iritual  authority  is- 
the  interpreter,  and  for  an  end  which  God  through  that  au- 
thority prescribes.  Evidently,  then,  the  spiritual  authority, 
however  constituted,  to  whose  hands  soever  confided  by 
Almiij:hty  God,  is  by  its  owm  nature  supreme  in  regard  to- 
the  w-Iiole  secular  order,  because  confessedly  supreme  in  all 
that  regards  man's  spiritual  destiny,  and  therefore  under 
God,  the  sovereign  of  all  temporal  sovereigns,  of  all  emper- 
ors, kings,  princes,  states,  no  less  than  ol  individuals  em- 
ployed in  the  immediate  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
church,  then,  if  the  true  church,  if  the  divinely  instituted 
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•e|)iritu:il  aulli<.i-it y,  has,  we  do  not  say  temporal  aiitliorify, 
for  that  we  do  n<>t,  claim  for  her,  hut  niciiary  8j)iritual  pow- 
er over  the  wlioli'  temporal  order,  aiiu  neeefisarily  posscsHCri 
l)y  divine  rii,dit  all  tlu^  p(>\verover  prineen  and  their  Huhjcctrt 
she  is  alle«^ed  to  have  claimed  and  exereised.  These  powers 
are  hers,  not  merely  \)\  an  cx])ress  ^rant  of  temporal  author- 
ity, hut  beeause  they  are  iidierent  in  her  as  the  spiritual  au- 
thority. It  is  then  8U])remely  ridieidous  to  attemj)t  to 
unchurch  her  hy  proviui;  that  she  has  elaimed  and  exercised 
them.  If  what  she  claims  to  he,  she  cannot  hut  possess 
them,  aiul  cannot  but  have  the  divine  rii^ht  to  exercise  them. 
You  must,  then,  ])rove  tliat  she  is  not  the  cliurcli  of  God, 
that  she  is  not  the  divinely  instituted  spiritual  authority, 
before  you  can  ol)ject  either  to  her  having  exercised  or  to 
her  having-  claimed  them. 

AVe  claim  ])ower  of  any  sort  for  the  church  only  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  what  she  professes  to  be,  the  true  churcli 
•of  God,  representing  the  authority  of  God  in  his  i)lenitude 
on  earth.  AVe  hohl  her  divinely  commissioned  to  teach,  in- 
teri)ret,  and  a})[)ly  the  law  of  God  to  all  cases  that  can  arise 
in  any  department  of  human  life.  If  she  is  not  thus  com- 
missioned, she  is  a  false  church,  an  impostor,  and  we  recog- 
.nize  in  her  no  authority  at  aU.  You  need  not  then  be 
frightened  at  our  nltramontanism.  If  she  is  what  she  claims 
to  be,  she  is  infallible,  and  then  all  her  decisions  must  be  in- 
fallibly just  and  true.  Are  you  among  those  who  fear  jus- 
tice and  hate  the  truth  ?  Yes  ?  Then  you  condenm  your- 
self. 'No  ?  Then  what  more  do  you  want  ?  You  have 
yourself  begun  by  saying  tliat  ''  none  can  be  more  con- 
vinced than  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration  which 
■we  often  find  on  the  lips  of  Koman  Catholics,  that  '  there  is 
no  better  rule  than  that  of  an  infallible  church.'  This  we 
think  certain."  Do  understand,  then,  that  infallibility 
means  infallibility,  and  that  the  decisions  of  an  infallible 
church  are  infallible.  An  infallible  churcli  can  err  in  noth- 
ino-  she  commands  the  faithful  either  to  believe  or  to 
•do.  What,  then,  do  your  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen 
fear  ?  What  can  they  fear,  when  they  are  conscientiously 
■convinced  that  she  is  God's  church  I  If  she  has  deposed 
temporal  sovereigns,  can  you  not  see  that  it  is  infallible 
proof  that  they  deserved  to  be  deposed,  and  that  she  was 
right  in  deposing  them  ?  if  she  absolves  subjects  from  their 
.allegiance,  that  they  are  absolved  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
^he  has  the  power  to  absolve  them  ?  and  if  she  punishes 
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heretics,  that  heretics  deserve  to  be  punished,  and  she  haa 
the  right  to  punish  them  ?  Do  understand  tliat  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  actor  necessarily  carries  along  wtli  it  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  act.  If  the  church  is  infallible,  what  more 
do  you  want  ?  Do  you  want  an  independent  guaranty  that 
she  will  not  abuse  her  infallibility  ?  Is  not  the  infallibility 
itself  the  best  guaranty  that  you  can  have  or  desire  ?  Da 
you  deny  her  infallibility  ?  Then  you  are  not  concerned  in 
the  inquiry  you  raise,  for  you  are  inquiring  only  after  the 
duty  of  those  whose  consciences  compel  them  to  return  to- 
her  communion,  and  no  man's  conscience  can  compel  him 
to  do  that  unless  he  is  convinced  that  she  is  what  she  pro- 
fesses to  be,  therefore  infallible.  But  deny  her  infallibility, 
if  you  choose,  and  prove  that  she  is  not  what  she  professes 
to  be ;  we  will  then  concede  you  all  you  ask,  and  abandon 
her  to  your  tender  mercies,  to  be  treated  as  you  treat  any 
one  of  your  own  sects.  But  we  deny  that,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  her  having  claimed  and  exercised  the  powers  you 
object  to,  you  can  conclude  that  she  has  erred ;  for  if  infal- 
lible, it  is  infallibly  certain  that  she  possesses  them  and  has 
the  right  to  claim  and  exercise  them,  and  you  in  denying  it 
are  only  blaspheming  the  immaculate  spouse  of  God. 
Supposing,  then,  as  you  allege,  that  the  church  has  asserted 
the  principles  to  which  you  say  "  loyal  and  patriotic  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  subscribe,"  you  must  unchurch  her,  set  aside 
her  claim  to  infallibility,  before  you  can  be  permitted  to- 
allege  this  fact  against  her.  The  reviewer  will  therefore 
perceive  that  we  can  easily  escape  from  the  dilemma  which 
he  has  labored  so  hard  and  so  skilfully  to  construct,  and  in 
w^hich  he  supposes  he  has  concluded  us. 

Nevertheless,  the  reviewer  does  not  establish  the  fact 
that  the  church  has  asserted  the  principles  to  which  he  con- 
tends Englishmen  cannot  subscribe.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  passages  he  cites  from  St.  Gregory  YII.,  Innocent  III., 
and  Boniface  YIII. ;  but  we  must  tell  him  that  these  pas- 
sages do  not  sustain  his  allegation, — not,  as  he  supposes,  be- 
cause we  hold  the  utterances  of  the  organ  of  infallibility  are 
sometimes  fallible,  and  sometimes  not,  for  we  hold  no  such 
thing  ;  but  because  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  utter- 
ances of  that  organ  at  all.  We  do  not,  in  saying  this,  aban- 
don the  ultramontane  ground.  We  accept  the  papal  infal- 
libility ;  but  that  infallibility  is  not,  even  on  ultramontane 
principles,  a  personal  prerogative  of  the  pope.  It  attaches 
to  his  office,  not  to  himself  personally,  and  therefore  he  i& 
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the  or«;an  of  infallihility  only  wlicn  HjM'.'ikiu^  in  liiH  oflicial 
dianictcr,  and  ollicially  (h^cidiiii;  a  point  of  faith  or  inoraln 
fi>r  the  cliui'cli.  W(!  say /'r/Z/A  or  inornh^  hccaiisc}  it  in  oiiiy 
in  (|ii(s(ioi»s  of  faith  or  morals  tliat  any  (,'atholic.  asHortH  the 
iiifalliltiiity  of  tlu5  church,  whether  sj)eakin;^  through  the 
8()Vorei«j^n  j)ontilT  or  ;i  general  coiincil,  or,  in  line,  throu;^ii 
the  hody  of  her  bishops  teaching  in  coinniunion  with  their 
chief,  the  siu^cessor  of  St.  Peter,  eacth  in  his  own  diocese. 
"We  concede  t(>  tlie  reviewer  that  the  po))e  is  infallihie  in 
interpretinij;  tlie  Scriptures,  and  tliat  the  ^reat  j)Oj)es  cited 
do  support  tlieir  claim  of  the  (ieposin<^  and  ahsolvint^  power 
by  the  sacri'd  text ;  but  as  we  assert  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  only  when  deciding  oilicially,  ex  cathedra^  a  question 
of  faitli  or  morals,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  the  pope  infal- 
lible only  in  reference  to  the  precise  point  before  him  to  be 
decided.  AV^hen  the  question  before  liim  is  the  interj^rctation 
of  the  sacred  text,  we  concede  liis  infallibility  ;  but  nothing 
obliges  us  to  hold  him  infallible  in  interpreting  it,  when  its 
interpretation  is  not,  so  to  speak,  the  question  before  the 
court.  The  interpretation  is  then  an  obiter  dictum^  and, 
though  deserving  of  great  respect,  is  not  a  declaration  of 
the  law.  The  rule  that  obtains  in  the  civil  courts,  and  with 
which  every  lawyer  is  presumed  to  be  familiar,  is  the  rule 
that  obtains  here.  Now,  in  the  instances  the  reviewer  cites, 
the  popes  were  not  defining  the  faith,  nor  judicially  inter- 
preting the  sacred  text,  but  simply  arguing  from  it  and 
theological  reason  in  justification  of  their  acts ;  that  is,  they 
were  reasoning,  and  not  defining,  and  therefore  their  utter- 
ances cited  were  not  the  utterances  of  the  organ  of  infalli- 
bility. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  these  utterances 
are  not  articles  of  faith,  and  are  not  insisted  on  as  such  by 
ultramontanes,  since,  if  they  were,  the  Gallicans,  who  do  not 
accept  them,  would  in  the  view  of  ultramontanes  be  held  to 
be  heretics,  which  is  not  the  fact ;  for  the  Galilean  is  admit- 
ted to  be  a  Catholic,  and  the  dispute  with  him  turns  on  a 
question  confessedly  not  of  faith.  Whatever  principles  the 
church  has  asserted  or  asserts  are  confessedly,  in  the  view 
of  all  Catholics,  of  faitli;  but  as  these  principles  are  con- 
ceded even  by  those  who  hold  them  not  to  be  of  faith,  it 
follows  that  the  church  has  never  asserted  them. 

We  in  this  are  far  from  saying  that  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  popes  referred  to  are  not  true,  very  far  from 
admitting  that  these  great  popes  erred  in  what  they  said. 
All  we  say  is,  that  they  did  not  define  the  matters  involved, 
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and  tlierefore  tliat  what  they  said  is  not  formally  of  faith, 
and  if  not  formally  of  faith  no  Catholic  can  be  held  under 
])ain  of  heresy  to  accept  it,  or  obliged  by  his  faith  to  assert 
the  principles  involved.  All  that  tlie  Catholic  is  obliged  on 
ultramontane  principles  to  maintain  is  the  divine  right  of 
the  popes  to  do  what  in  the  cases  alleged  they  did  do,  and 
to  exercise  the  same  power  in  all  analogous  cases.  This 
much  of  course  he  must  maintain.  But  in  taking  the 
ground  that  the  views  presented  by  the  popes  of  their  own 
powers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  definitions  of  faith,  we  do 
not  by  any  means,  as  the  reviewer  imagines,  render  it  doubt- 
ful to  whose  hands  the  infallible  authority  is  confided,  with- 
in what  limits  the  utterances  of  the  organ  of  infallibility 
are  infallible,  and  what  are  the  utterances  themselves.  He 
savs  we  render  these  three  thing's  doubtful  and  thus  de- 
stroy  the  infallible  church  as  a  rnle,  because  we  must  settle 
them  before  we  can  use  it,  and  we  have  and  can  have  only 
private  judgment  with  which  to  settle  them.  We  dispute 
hopelessly,  he  says,  as  to  the  seat  of  infallibility.  We  are 
obliged,  in  order  not  to  accuse  infallibility  of  erring,  to  con- 
tend that  the  utterances  of  the  orc-an  of  infallibilitv  are 
sometimes  infallible  and  sometimes  not,  and  can  never  de- 
cide which  of  its  utterances  are  to  be  received  as  infallible, 
and  which  are  to  be  counted  fallible.  These  preliminary 
difficulties  are  conclusive  against  the  church  as  an  available 
rule,  and  render  it  more  perplexing  for  a  Catholic  with  his 
infallible  church  to  know  what  he  ought  to  believe  and  do, 
than  it  is  for  a  Protestant  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  an 
infallible  church.  The  reviewer  is  a  man  of  a  fertile  fancy. 
Yet  Protestants  insist  so  often  and  so  strenuouslv  on  this 
objection,  here  put  in  its  strongest  form,  that  we  are  some- 
times inclined  to  believe  that  they  do  really  persuade  them- 
selves that  there  is  some  force  in  it. 

The  reviewer  says  we  dispute  hopelessly  among  ourselves 
as  to  the  seat  or  organ  of  infallibility.  We  have,  he  alleges, 
four  theories  amongst  us  on  this  point,  one  that  the  pope 
alone,  a  second  that  the  council  alone,  a  third  that  the  pope 
and  council  conjointly,  and  a  fourth  that  the  universal 
church  diffusely,  is  the  organ  of  infallibility.  lie  evidently 
supposes,  or  wishes  to  insinuate,  that  these  are  four  exclusive 
and  mutually  hostile  theories,  and  that  he  who  accepts  any 
one  of  them  must  necessarily  deny  the  others.  He  perhaps 
is  not  so  well  informed  as  he  thinks.  From  these  four 
theories  we  must  strike  the  second,  for  nobody  contends 
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that  tlic  coinicil  iiloiu;  in  iiil'aliiMc,  and  (ov  tlio  (•xncllcnl  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  such  thin<^  as  an  Ojcinrienical  council 
without  the  ])o|>e,  and  <»nly  o'cnmicnical  councils  anj  ever 
liold  to  he  int*allil)le.  Then,  of  th(;  remaining/  three,  we 
must  riMnind  tht;  I'eviewcr  that  they  an^  not  three  t/ttu/rians 
to  the  seat  of  infallihility.  hut  thi'cc  modes  or  respects  in 
which  the  church  is  held  to  he  inl'alHl)le,  and  the  assertion 
of  one  involves  no  denial  of  tlie  other  two.  The  pope  and 
council  conjointly  is  simply  the  council,  neither  nnjre  uov 
less,  and  all  ( 'atholics  without  a  single  exception  hold  the 
council  infallihle  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  "The 
universal  church  dilYuselyJ'  means,  we  suppose,  what  our 
theolo«;ians  term  the  ccclcsia  (h'sj)ersa,  or  church  dispersed, 
in  distinction  from  the  ecclesia  congregata,  or  church  as- 
semhled  in  general  council.  The  church  in  this  sense, 
again,  is  held  by  all  Catholics  to  be  infallible,  and  what  in 
this  sense  she  teaches,  to  be  of  faith.  The  infallibility  of  the 
chnrch  in  these  two  resj^ects,  assembled  and  dispersed,  is  of 
faith,  and  no  man  can  deny  it  and  be  a  Catholic.  In  addi- 
tion, all,  except  a  few  individuals, — now  chieily  laymen,  de- 
voted to  politics,  ambitions  of  state  or  court  favor,  or  desir- 
ous of  introducing  political  changes  which  are  repugnant 
either  in  themselves  or  in  the  manner  of  introducing  tlien^ 
to  Christian  morals,  and  who  are  called  Gallicans,  although 
the  Gallican  hierarchy  disowns  them, — hold  that  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  alone,  when  defining  officially,  ex  cathedra^  a 
question  of  faith  or  morals,  is  also  infallible.  Those  who 
hold  and  those  who  deny  the  pope's  infallibility  hold,  be  it 
remembered,  the  church  to  be  infallible  in  the  other  two  re- 
spects mentioned.  All  the  dispute  there  is  amongst  us  is 
then  confined  to  the  first-named  mode,  that  is,  whether  the 
pope,  loquens  ex  cathedra,  be  or  be  not  infallible.  But  even 
here  the  dispute  has  little  practical  importance,  for  the  Gal- 
lican holds  that  he  is  bound  to  receive  the  papal  definitions 
and  constitutions  as  infallible,  unless  there  is  a  reclamation 
against  them,  and  a  reclamation  cannot  be  made,  for  the  first 
bishop  who  should  reclaim  would  be  ipso  facto  excommuni- 
cated. The  Gallican  is  not  permitted  to  dispute  any  defini- 
tion of  the  pope  when  it  is  actually  made,  and  he  never  does 
it.  Bossuet,  we  believe,  concedes  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  an  erroneous  papal  definition  recorded,  and  there  is  never 
a  question  whether  the  papal  definitions  actually  made  are 
or  are  not  of  faith.  The  Gallican  bishops  accepted  at  once, 
^s  the  infallible  voice  of  the  church,  the  papal  condemnation 
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of  tlie  five  propositions  extracted  from  the  book  of  Janscrr- 
ins,  and  the  Jansenists  themselves  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  the  pope  and  the  infallibility  of  his  definition  of  tlic- 
doctrine,  and  only  objected  that  the  pope  is  not  infallible  in 
deciding  a  question  of  fact,  such  as  whether  the  five  propo- 
sitions were  contained  or  not  in  the  book  of  Jansenius.  The 
propositions  they  agreed  were  to  be  condemned  as  heretical* 
but  as  to  the  fact  whether  they  were  contained  in  Jansenius 
or  not,  they  wished  to  maintain  a  respectful  silence.  But 
the  Galilean  bishops  rejected  this  distinction  as  a  vain  subter- 
fuge, insisted  that  the  papal  constitution  was  infallible,  and 
as  to  the  question  of  fact  no  less  than  as  to  the  question  of 
doctrine. 

The  reviewer  says  that  the  theory  which  ascribes  infalli- 
bility to  ''the  universal  church  diffusely"  is  unintelligible. 
"  The  universal  church  resembles  some  gas,  enormously  vo- 
luminous and  elastic ;  it  has  no  visible  dimensions,  no  tangi- 
ble solidity.  It  is  a  nebulous  matter,  of  which  the  orb  of 
truth  may  be  a  mciking^  for  aught  we  know,  but  of  which  it 
has  never  yet  been  made."  No  man  appears  to  advantage 
who  w^rites  on  what  he  does  not  understand.  The  universal; 
church,  as  the  review^er  understands  it,  may,  if  he  will  par- 
Jon  the  bull,  be  unintelligible ;  but  as  a  Catholic  understands 
it,  it  is  very  intelligible.  It  consists  of  the  w^hole  body  of 
pastors  or  bishops  in  communion  with  the  pope,  their  visible 
head  and  visible  centre  of  unity.  A  body  with  a  visible- 
centre  and  a  visible  head  cannot,  except  in  Scotch  meta- 
physics, be  destitute  of  visible  dimensions  or  tangible  solidi- 
ty. The  church  dispersed,  of  which  we  predicate  infalli- 
bility, is  composed  of  these  bishops  or  pastors  teaching  in 
communion  with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  each  in  his  own^ 
diocese.  This  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  church- 
teaches,  and  it  is  only  when  errors  arise,  and  there  are  here- 
sies to  be  anathematized,  that  she  ever  teaches  in  any  other 
way.  To  know  what  she  teaches  in  this  way  is  always  ar> 
easy  matter.  By  virtue  of  the  papacy,  the  episcopacy  i& 
held  by  the  bishops  in  solido^  each  standing  for  all  and  all 
for  each.  All  must  respectively  agree  with  the  pope,  and 
if  all  respectively  agree  with  him,  all,  by  a  well-known 
mathematical  axiom,  must  respectively  agree  with  one 
another.  To  know,  then,  what  the  universal  church  teaches, 
you  have  only  to  consult  the  first  bishop  you  meet,  we  care 
not  if  a  Gallican  bishop,  in  communion  with  the  pope,  or 
your  parish  priest  approved  by  his  bishop.     All  the  talk^ 
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llicii,  nhout  the  (l(>ul)M'nliK'KH  (>l  the  HL'.'it  of  iiit'.'illil»iliry 
ainuinits  to  notliiii<j^.  'I'lu;  (iiillican  is,  no  doiiNt,  more  or 
less  iiiconsecpiciit,  tluit  is,  not  a  rrood  rL'as(»iM*r,  hut  lie  <*ari; 
always  loarn  without  (lilliciiltv  what  tht;  chiirch  coimiiaiKlfi 
him  either  tf>  believe  or  to  do;  and  th(!  ulti-amoiitaiie, 
thon<;h  assertin*^  the  papal  iiifallihility,  asserts  nothing  to  he 
of  faith  which  the  (iallican  does  not  also  assert;  for  Ik;  doc.'s 
not  assert  the  papal  infallihility  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  hold 
it  to  be  of  faitli  in  such  a  sense  that  speeulati\(;  (Icnial  of  it 
must  subject  one  to  canonical  censure  for  heresy. 

The  s(K'.ond  difRculty  we  have  already  resolved.  The  ut- 
terances of  the  orii^an  of  infallibility,  whcthei-  the  j)ope,  the 
Council,  or  the  church  dispersed,  are  infallible  without  any 
limitation  ;  but  the  pope,  althouu^h  infallible  wlien  that 
oi'gan,  is  not  always  it,  or  does  not  always  speak  as  it,  and 
what  he  says  in  any  otiier  character  is  not  necessarily  the 
voice  of  the  church.  Doubtless,  we  must  use  reason  to  de- 
termine when  he  is  defining  a  question  of  faith  or  morals, 
or  is  only  arguing  or  acting  in  regard  to  matters  on  which 
no  Catholic  claims  infallibility  for  the  church;  but  this  does 
not  concede  that  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  private  judgment 
to  say  when  the  utterances  of  the  organ  are  infallible  and 
when  not.  Not  every  exercise  of  reason  is  a  private  judg- 
ment. The  proper  exercise  of  reason  on  those  matters  to- 
which  reason  is  competent  is  in  no  respect  a  private  judg- 
ment, because  it  is  not  a  judgment  of  reason  as  peculiar  to 
this  or  that  individual,  but  as  common  to  all  men.  Private 
judgment  is  only  when  the  matters  judged  lie  out  of  the 
range  of  reason,  and  its  principle  is  not  the  common  reason 
of  mankind,  nor  a  catholic  or  public  authority,  but  the  fancy^ 
the  caprice,  the  prejudice,  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi- 
vidual forming  it.  Catholicity  does  not  supersede,  it  pre- 
supposes, reason  ;  and  no  Catholic  so  understands  the  rule  of 
an  infallible  church  as  to  suppose  it  can  be  adopted  and 
made  available,  or  applied  without  any  use  of  reason.  The- 
church  addresses  herself  to  men  as  creatures  endowed  with 
reason,  and  as  using  their  reason  and  using  it  reasonably. 
The  point  in  the  case  before  us  for  reason  to  decide  is,  not 
whether  this  or  that  utterance  of  the  organ  of  infallibility  is 
infallible,  but  is  this  or  that  an  utterance  of  the  recognized 
organ  of  infallibility.  The  former  is  out  of  the  province  of 
reason,  and,  if  we  were  obliged  to  decide  it  by  natural  reason 
alone,  we  should  be  obliged  to  rely  on  private  judgment ; 
but  the  latter  is  within  tlie  competency  of  reason,  and  its 
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decision  by  reason  is  not  an  act  of  private  judgment.  Tlie 
case,  moreover,  presents  no  difficulty,  for  the  definitions  of 
the  church  or  of  the  pope  are  always  rendered  in  clear  and 
precise  language,  and  bear  on  their  very  face  the  unmistak- 
able marks  of  their  real  character.  The  documents  which 
we  must  consult  are  official  documents,  which  speak  for 
themselves,  and  are  as  easily  distinguished  as  the  enactments 
of  a  legislature,  the  edicts  of  a  king,  or  the  judicial  decisions 
of  civil  courts.  It  is  only  those  that  come  in  an  official  form 
that  we  are  obliged  to  receive  as  authoritative,  and  therefore 
as  infallible.  Consequently,  there  is  no  inquiry  as  to  with- 
in what  limits  the  utterances  are  infallible,  and  no  difficulty 
in  determining  what  are  the  utterances  of  the  infallible 
organ. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  can  take  either 
horn  of  the  reviewer's  dilemma  without  any  grave  incon- 
venience. If  we  say  the  church  has  asserted  "  principles  to 
which  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  subscribe," 
nothino:  obliojes  us  to  concede  that  she  has  erred,  because 
the  inability  of  Englishmen  to  subscribe  may  be  their  own 
fault,  and  can  weigh  nothing  against  the  church,  and  be- 
cause the  principles  in  question  are  evidently  inherent  in 
the  spiritual  power.  If  we  choose  to  deny  that  those  prin- 
ciples are  of  faith,  we  can  do  so  without  denying  the  papal 
infallibility,  because  the  pope  has  never  delined  them  to  be 
of  faith.  If,  again,  we  choose  to  go  further,  and  deny,  with 
the  Galilean,  that  the  pope  possesses  by  divine  right  the  de- 
posing and  absolving  power,  we  can  do  so  without  being 
forced  to  rely  on  private  judgment,  with  the  Protestant,  or 
losing  the  infallible  church  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

We  have  said  we  are  bound  to  hold  that  the  pope  had  the 
right  to  depose  temporal  sovereio^ns,  and  to  absolve  their 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Tlius  far  all  Catholics  are 
agreed.  We  hold  with  ultramontanes  that  he  possessed  the 
power  he  claimed  and  exercised  by  divine  right ;  Galileans, 
as  well  as  we,  hold  that  he  had  the  power,  but  contend  that 
lie  held  it,  jure  liwniano^  by  the  will  of  the  people,  or  the 
concession  of  Catholic  sovereigns.  The  Catholic  people  and 
sovereigns,  of  course,  consented  to  the  exei*cise  of  the  power, 
or  else  the  pope  could  not  have  exercised  it,  at  least  with 
anv  effect :  but  wc  do  not  believe  that  tlie  riojlit  to  exercise 
it  was  conferred  by  them,  for  it  a})pears  to  us  plainly  inher- 
.ent  in  the  spiritual  authority  as  such,  and  St.  Gregory  YIL, 
Innocent  111.,  and  Boniface  YIII.  manifestly  claim  it,  not 
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as  u  tfiiiporal,  hut  as  a  spirit ual  power.  The  CiaUican  view, 
thoui^li  not  contrary  to  the  faith,  seems  to  us  to  ho  a  qucs- 
tionahle  expeiheut  for  reheviui^  the  apprehensioUH  of  tlie 
temporal  authority,  concihatin^  civil  tyrants,  and  retaining 
court  favor,  and  tilted  to  pave  tlie  way  for  witluh'awin;^  tiie 
state  from  its  suhjection  to  the  law  of  God,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thiuijj,  permitting  it  to  interpret  and  (h'chire  that  hiw 
for  itself.  J>ut  it  may  he  well  to  examine  the  cases  in 
which  the  deposin<^  and  ahsolving  [)ower  has  heen  exercised. 
That  the  popes  have,  in  certain  cases,  deposed  temporal 
soverei«^ns,  and  al)Solved  their  suhjects  from  their  alle<^iancc, 
is  uiuhaihtedly  true;  and  that  they  have  a  rii^ht  to  do  so, 
in  all  analogous  cases,  we  sup})ose  must  he  conceded,  wheth- 
er we  adopt  ultramontane  or  Gallican  doctrines.  But  they 
have  done  so  in  no  case  that  need  alarm  the  delicate  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  either  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  EuLdisli- 
man.  The  power  has  never  heen  exercised  over  an  intidel 
prince,  or  one  who  was  not  a  spiritual  suhject  of  the  pope, 
and  bound  by  his  profession,  the  tenure  of  his  crow^n,  and 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  realm,  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Catholic  religion.  Such  was  the  case  with  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany,  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  Albigensiaii 
counts  of  Tonlonse.  Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  a  case,  perhaps,  as  favorable  to  the  review- 
er as  can   be  selected.     She  was  excommunicated  bv  St. 
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Pius  Y.,  deposed,  and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  alle- 
giance. But  she  had  personally  professed  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  as  a  Catholic,  when 
tl:>e  Catholic  constitution  of  England  was  still  in  force,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the- 
land.  She  was  bound  by  her  profession,  her  coronation 
oath,  the  tenure  of  her  crown,  and  the  laws  of  her  realm, 
to  be  a  Catholic,  and  to  protect  and  defend  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. When  she  turned  heretic,  violated  the  constitution 
of  her  kingdom,  oppressed  her  subjects,  abolished  Catholic- 
ity, expelled  the  Catholic  bishops  from  their  sees,  set  up  a 
new  hierarchy  of  her  own  creation,  and  persecuted,  exiled, 
imprisoned,  bung,  and  beheaded  Catholics  for  adhering  to 
their  religion,  she  deserved  excommunication  for  her  heresy 
and  wickedness,  and  deposition  for  her  intolerable  tyranny. 
The  Protestants  of  England  themselves  would  instantly  de- 
pose their  present  amiable  and  popular  queen  were  she  to 
become  a  Catholic,  and  they  would  contend  that  they  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  because  she  holds  her  crown  only  inas- 
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much  as  she  is  a  Protestant,  and  is  bound  by  her  coronation 
-oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Protestant  reh'gion  as  by  law 
established.  What  they  hold  it  compatible  with  their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  to  do  to  their  queen  for  embracing  the 
true  faith  and  seeking  a  heavenly  crown,  the  pope  could 
well  do  to  Elizabeth  for  abolishing  the  true  faith,  establish- 
ing heresy,  and  persecuting  true  believers ;  and  if  the  pope 
permitted  the  king  of  Spain  to  attempt  to  drive  her  from 
her  throne,  they  have  nothing  to  say,  for  they  count  it  glori- 
ously loyal  and  patriotic  to  have  called  in  Dutch  William  to 
expel  his  father-in-law,  the  Catholic  James  II.  Loyal  and 
patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  complain  of  the  church  for  hav- 
ing done,  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  England,  what  Protestants  glory  in  having  done 
against  them. 

It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  of  deposi- 
tion that  can  be  cited,  that  the  popes  have  always  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  the  civil  power,  and  that  when  they  in- 
terpose against  the  sovereign,  it  is  always  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  nation  invaded  by  the  prince.  Where  a  sov- 
ereign has  made  no  war  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his 
realm,  where  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  obligations,  and  has 
preserved  the  tenure  of  his  crown,  and  ruled  justly,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  pope  has  never  claim- 
ed the  power  to  depose  him,  or  to  absolve  his  subjects.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  present  queen  of  Great  Britain,  in 
case  she  does  not  persecute  Catholics,  and  deny  them  the 
freedom  of  their  religion,  does  not  come  within  the  category 
of  any  of  those  cases  in  which  the  popes  have  asserted  the 
deposing  and  absolving  power.  She  is  a  Protestant,  it  is 
true  ;  but  she  has  violated  no  law  of  her  kingdom  in  being 
one,  and  breaks  no  obligation  which  as  queen  she  has  taken 
by  remaining  one.  There  is  no  principle  ever  asserted  by 
the  church  on  which,  were  her  subjects  to  become  Catholics, 
she  could  be  deposed.  Her  Catholic  subjects  now  owe  her 
allegiance,  and  are  bound  by  the  church  to  obey  her  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  fact  of  the 
rest  of  her  subjects  becoming  Catholics  could  work  no 
chano^e  in  her  rights,  or  in  their  oblio^ations  to  her  as  tem- 
poral  sovereign.  To  say  tliat  Catholics  cannot  be  bound  to 
obey  an  heretical  prince  is  not  true.  Belgium  is  a  Catholic 
nation,  and  yet  the  prince  is  Protestant.  The  pope  has  not 
absolved  them  from  their  allegiance.  The  Catholic  subjects 
■of  Prussia  are  held  to  owe  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  as 
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iiiucli  Ji8  aiHi  tlio  buhjoctfl  of  AuHtriji  to  tlicir  piouH  young 
c'iii|n'nn*.  Tlii3  apostle,  Hj)(;:ilviM^  ])y  the  Holy  (ihoht,  c.oiri- 
Diaiids  l)('li(!vc'rri  to  olxjy  uvoii  tlu;  li(;atlu;n  (;iii|)(*rors  of  Itoiiio, 
and  horoKy,  vvliuii  tlioro  is  iiothiiii^  in  tliu  (joiistitution  of  tlio 
state  a«^aiii8t  it,  obviously  can  no  iinn-(;  work  a  forfeiture  of 
tliti  ri;.!:lits  of  soviMH'iii^ns  tlian  pMi^Miiisin  or  inli(l(r]ity.  Donht- 
li'ss,  the  eliurcli  would  claim  to  decide  for  Catholics  what 
thiuijjs  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  what  are  not ; 
Init  tills  she  does  now  for  those  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
who  have  the  happiness  to  i)e  Catholics.  Obviously,  the 
ri«i;hts  of  the  (lueen  to  her  throne,  and  thedutiesof  her  sub- 
jects, in  case  tiiey  should  become  Catholics,  would  remain 
unatlected. 

There  is  nothiui;  in  the  Catholic  religion  at  war  witli 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  so  long  as  loyalty  and  patriotism  are 
confined  witliin  the  bounds  of  virtue,  and  are  not  made  pre- 
texts for  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  au- 
thority in  all  things  spiritual.  Doul)tless,  such  loyalty  and 
patriotism  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  I3eau- 
niont  are  not  compatible  with  our  duty  as  Catholics,  nor 
even  as  enlightened  and  upright  statesmen.  Every  good 
Catholic  must,  of  course,  place  God  before  the  king,  the 
church  before  the  state  ;  but  this  only  makes  him  the  more 
loyal  as  a  subject,  and  the  more  worthy  as  a  citizen.  Loyal 
and  patriotic  Englishmen  may  object  to  this,  and  insist  that 
the  state  shall  be  independent  of  the  law  of  God  ;  but  we 
cannot  assert  religion  at  all  w^ithout  asserting  it,  and  not  to 
assert  it  would  be  only  to  leave  open  the  door  to  absolute 
civil  despotism.  We  know  no  way  of  reconciling  Cath- 
olicity with  atheistical  politics,  no  way  of  rendering  religion 
acceptable  to  infidel  politicians,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  it. 

In  direct  reply,  then,  to  the  reviewer's  question,  as  to 
what  will  be  the  duty  of  Englishmen  to  the  constitution  and 
realm  of  England  when  their  consciences  compel  them  to  re- 
turn to  our  communion,  we  answer  that  it  will  be, — 1.  To 
expunge  from  the  constitution  and  laws  all  those  provisions 
which  are  directed  against  the  Catholic  religion,  to  free  the 
queen  from  Ijie  obligation  imposed  by  parliament  to  remain 
a  Protestant,  and  to  give  her  liberty,  if  she  chooses,  to  be- 
come a  Catholic  and  aspire  to  a  heavenly  crown,  without 
forfeiting  her  earthly  crown ;  and  2.  To  preserve  inviolate, 
in  all  other  respects,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  realm, 
-and  loyally  to  obey  the  sovereign  in  all  things  not  repugnant 
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to  the  law  of  God,  as  interpreted,  declared,  and  administered 
by  the  church  through  her  proper  organs.  This  reply  is 
clear  and  distinct,  and  in  strict  logical  and  historical  harmony 
with  the  principles  which  the  church  has  asserted  and  acted 
on  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  is  repugned  by  no  prin- 
ciple the  church  or  the  popes  have  ever  asserted.  I^otliing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  the  church  recognizes  the  civil 
j^ower  as  distinct  from  herself,  and  autonomous  in  its  own 
sphere.  The  supremacy  she  claims  is  not  a  temporal,  but  a 
spiritual  supremacy ;  and  consists  not  in  the  claim  to  exer- 
cise civil  power,  but  in  the  right  to  prescribe  under  God  the 
morality  of  the  state,  to  prescribe  the  end  for  which  civil 
society  exists,  and  as  to  their  morality  the  means  by  which 
that  end  is  to  be  gained.  She  denies  to  the  state  all  com- 
petency in  spirituals,  and  asserts  that  it  is  bound  to  observe 
in  all  its  acts  the  law  of  God,  of  which  she  is  the  divinely 
commissioned  guardian  and  judge.  So  long  as  the  state  re- 
spects her  authority  as  this  guardian  and  judge,  and  faith- 
fully seeks  by  lawful  means  the  true  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment, she  leaves  it  free  to  pursue  its  own  course,  and  com- 
mands her  children  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  it. 

The  church,  in  fact,  treats  the  civil  government,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  precisely  as  she  does  the  in- 
dividual. If  the  individual  is  simply  a  Catholic  layman, 
with  no  other  obligations  to  her  than  those  contracted  in  his 
baptismal  vows,  she  demands  of  him  only  the  fulfilment  of 
those  vows  ;  but  if  he  has  contracted  special  obligations  tow- 
ards her,  or  has  received  from  her  special  trusts,  she  de- 
mands the  fulfilment  of  them  ;  and  if  he  refuses,  she  revokes 
the  trusts,  and  punishes  him  for  his  breach  of  faith.  So,  if 
a  sovereign  contracts  special  obligations  to  her,  and  holds 
his  authority  on  condition  of  fulfilling  them,  she  demands 
their  fulfilment ;  and,  if  she  judges  it  meet,  she  deposes  him, 
if  he  obstinately  persists  in  violating  them.  This  is  all  just 
and  reasonable,  if  we  admit  any  church  or  spiritual  author- 
ity at  all.  Queen  Victoria  has  contracted  no  special  obli- 
gations to  the  church,  and  is  not  bound  to  perform  any 
special  duties  towards  her.  The  England  of  former  times 
was  Catholic,  had  a  Catholic  constitution,  and  its  special 
duties  to  the  Catholic  religion;  but  the  England  of  our 
times  is  Protestant,  and  its  conversion  to  the  Catholic  re- 
liction will  not  revive  the  Eno^land  that  was,  and  the  old  re- 
lations  between  its  government  and  the  Holy  See.  It  will 
be  the  conversion  to  the  faith  of  a  new  kingdom,  and  the 
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snceiul  rflatioMHbotweoii  it  and  tlu;  ll<»ly  Sec  will  drpciid  on 
tlio  :irr:iiii;t'in('iits  tliiit  may  l)c  mutuaHy  (lot(;riiiiiH;<l  upon. 
In  the  mi  an  time,  the  rclatioiiK  of  ( 'iitliolic,  Kn^iiHlimcii  tu 
the  civil  power  cumu  iimlrr  tin;  •^iMiural  rule,  and  in  that 
there  is  nuthin«^  to  ahsolvi;  them  from  their  allc^^iance  ty 
their  (jueeii,  so  lon^  as  she  does  not  persecute;  the  Cath<jlic 
reliL;i(m,  and  so  lon^  as  she  rules  justly,  accordint^  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  her  realm. 

As  to  the  (piestion  of  j)erse('iitioii  raised  by  the  /iHl?i- 
hiirgh  Rrvicin,  and  the  allejj^ed  duty  of  temporal  princes  to 
extirpate  heresy  from  their  dominions,  we  have  only  a  word 
to  say  ;  for  it  will  be  time  enon«^h  to  discuss  it  at  length 
when  Protestants  cease  to  persecute  the  church.  It  is  not 
in  re})ly  to  an  Eni]^lish  or  Scotch  reviewer  in  1850  or  185 1, 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  ours  is  not  a  persecuting 
church.  The  old  penal  laws  against  Catholics  are  not  yet 
all  wiped  out  from  the  English  statute-books,  and  the  recent 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  which  renders  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Great  Britain  contrary  to  the  civil  law, 
shows  what  sort  of  friends  of  religious  freedom  English 
Protestants  are.  ]S"o  matter  what  the  pretences  are,  the  re- 
cent law  is  an  act  of  pure  persecution,  and  as  sucli  it  would 
make  even  Protestants  ashamea,  if  shame  they  had,  of  call- 
ing themselves  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  The  re- 
viewer's impudence  in  pretending  to  be  the  advocate  of 
religious  liberty  while  approving  that  law,  is  a  little  too 
great  to  permit  us  to  treat  him  with  that  courtesy  which  we 
always  wish  to  observe  towards  an  opponent.  As  for  the 
church,  she  asserts  the  freedom  of  religion,  but  she  does  not, 
that  we  are  aware,  assert  the  freedom  either  of  heresy  or  of 
inlidelity.  She  does  not  profess  liberality,  nor  boast  tolera- 
tion as  one  of  her  glories  ;  but  she  has  never  authorized  the 
punishment  of  heretics  with  other  than  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, save  when  and  where  they  have  attacked  the  legally 
established  order  of  things.  The  church  is  a  kingdom,  a 
spiritual  society,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  she  has  not 
as  much  right  to  defend  and  protect  herself  as  any  civil  so- 
ciety has  to  protect  itself.  When  a  class  of  heretics,  like 
the  Albigenses,  arise  and  attack  both  her  and  civil  society,  not 
with  spiritual  weapons  alone,  but  with  fire  and  sword,  burn- 
ing her  churches  and  convents,  violating  her  religious,  massa- 
cring her  priests,  and  assassinating  her  cardinals  and  legates^ 
she  has  the  right,  if  she  has  the  right  to  be  at  all,  to  call  in 
the  civil  arm  to  protect  her ;  nay,  to  call  upon  the  princes 
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whose  subjects  these  enemies  of  religion  and  pests  of  soci- 
ety are,  and  who  are  bound  by  their  oaths  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  states  to  defend  her,  to  extirpate  them  from 
their  dominions;  and  to  depose  them,  if,  instead  of  doing 
it,  they  favor  them.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  persecution 
the  church  has  authorized,  and  we  shall  not  so  insult  good 
sense  or  outrage  common  justice  as  to  apologize  for  it.  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  apologizing  for  sliutting  up  a  thief 
in  prison,  or  hanging  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  Tliis  is  not 
persecution,  it  is  only  just  punishment ;  nay,  only  neces- 
sary self-defence.  But  where  heretics  demean  themselves 
as  good  citizens,  where  they  respect  the  peace  of  society  and 
the  freedom  of  religion,  the  church  never  calls  in  the  secu- 
lar arm  against  them,  or  makes  it  the  duty  of  sovereigns  to 
extirpate  them.  She  uses  only  spiritual  arms  against  them. 
The  charge  of  persecution,  so  confidently  urged  against  her, 
is  the  thief  crying  out  "  StojD  thief ! "  in  order  to  divert  the 
pursuit  from  himself. 

We  have  now  replied  to  all  in  the  article  that  has  struck 
us  as  in  any  sense  deserving  of  notice.  We  have  spoken 
freely,  frankly,  plainly ;  more  so  than  we  should  have  done, 
if  we  were  not  at  times  disgusted  with  the  timidity  and 
trimming  of  some  English,  as  well  as  American,  Catholics. 
We  may  talk  as  we  will,  and  trim  as  we  please,  but  so  long 
as  we  retain  any  thing  really  Catholic  we  shall  not  satisfy 
infidel,  or  even  Protestant  statesmen,  who  place  politics 
al)0ve  religion.  The  fact  is.  Catholicity  cannot  be  made  to 
please  those  w^ho  hate  all  religion,  and  whose  affections  are 
placed  on  this  world  alone.  The  carnal  Jews  crucified  our 
blessed  Lord  between  two  thieves ;  and  their  spiritual  de- 
scendants cannot  be  expected  to  do  less  to  his  spouse.  The 
world  hated  our  Lord,  for  he  was  not  of  it,  and  it  hates  and 
will  hate  his  church,  for  she  is  not  of  the  world.  Her  aims 
are  not  its  aims,  and  her  maxims  are  not  its  maxims.  It 
was  so  in  the  beginning,  is  so  now,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end. 
"  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,"  and  it  is  in  vain 
that  ye  try.  There  is  no  use  in  apologizing  for  serving 
God,  or  for  remaining  in  all  things  faithful  to  his  church. 
In  trying  to  prove  that  your  church  favors  the  liberalism 
of  the  day,  and  offers  no  opposition  to  atheistical  politics, 
seldom  out  of  fashion,  you  do  her  and  yourselves  foul 
wrong,  and  conciliate  no  favor  for  either.  You  grieve  your 
church,  you  impede  her  free  and  energetic  action,  and  ren- 
der Catholicity,  as  far  as  depends  on  you,  weak  and  Ian- 
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i>uisliiiiir.  \\  (J  li;i\i'  a  •rrcat  rcbpuc-t  lor  J.nnl  Arundel  ami 
Surrey,  and  wo  admit  lliat  liu  dt'servcs  <^rfat  credit,  considcr- 
iiiL;"  wlio  lu3  i8  and  what  ai'c  liis  envirdnnicnts,  hnt  we  nlionld 
respect  liini  ni(»re,  and  regard  liini  as  niori?  likely  to  he  u 
successfnl  Catholic  leader,  if  he  assumed  a  lii<^iier  tune,  Jind 
asst'rtiMl  with  more  boldnesH  the  absolute  su})remacy  of  the 
spiritual  order  over  the  secular.  The  church  can  he  injured 
oidy  by  Catholics,  and  Catholics  can  receive  liarm  only  fnjm 
themselves.  If  Kni:;lish  Catholics  had  had  a  nnjre  iiliul  af- 
fection for  Rome,  more  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Ansehn  and  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  less  of  that  which  dictated 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  if  they  liad  been  as  {)rom})t 
to  obey  the  church  as  they  have  always  been  to  sustain  their 
princes  in  their  encroachments  upon  her  prero<;atives,  they 
woiiki  never  have  had  the  atiiiction  of  seeing  their  rehgion 
proscribed  by  law  in  their  own  country,  and  a  false  religion 
established  in  its  place.  Nationalism  has  from  the  first 
been  the  curse  of  England,  and  till  English  Catholics  learn 
that  the  Lord  loves  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman,  a  S])aniard,  as 
well  as  an  Englishman,  they  need  not  hope  for  the  return 
of  their  country  to  the  church.  Tliey  have  always  been  too 
ready  to  side  with  the  secular  order  against  the  spiritual, 
and  till  they  correct  this  fault,  they  may  be  sure  the  state 
will  despise  and  trample  on  them. 

We  trust  that  we  appreciate  the  delicate  position  of 
English  Catholics,  and  we  are  far  from  disregarding  the 
admonitions  of  prudence ;  but  in  our  times,  and  indeed  in 
all  times,  the  truest  prudence  is  fidelity  to  God,  and  full 
confidence  in  his  truth.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
church  does  not  stand  in  human  policy  or  human  wisdom, 
that  she  is  under  the  special  protection  of  Abnight}^  God, 
and  that  he  will  bless  no  efforts  to  serve  her,  the  glory  of 
which  will  not  redound  to  him.  We  rely  too  much  on  our- 
selves, and  not  enough  on  him,  and  take  counsel  of  our  own 
short-sighted  wisdom  rather  than  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  to  trust  all  to  God.  The  truth  will  sus- 
tain itself,  and  is  needed  to  sustain  us,  instead  of  our  being 
needed  to  sustain  it.  We  regard  the  free,  frank,  and  ener- 
getic assertion  of  those  great  principles,  which  so  many 
Catholics  are  afraid  to  avow,  and  are  always  seeking  to  ex- 
plain away,  as  the  most  prudent  course  now  to  be  adopted. 
The  church  was  founded  by  our  Lord  on  Peter,  and  every 
attempt  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  Holy  See,  to  diminish  re- 
£p  ct  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  is  only  an  attempt  to  under- 
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inine  the  foundation  of  the  church.  The  Greek  empire 
could  not  bear  to  acknowlege  the  supremacy  of  Peter ;  it 
witliheld  from  Rome  her  due,  and  it  fell  into  schism,  and 
became  the  prey  or  the  slave  of  the  proud  infidel  barbarian.- 
!Nortliern  Germany  would  separate  between  the  church  and 
the  pope,  and  she  has  fallen  into  schism,  heresy,  infidelity^ 
and  well-nigh  lapsed  into  her  old  heathenism;  England 
would  distinguish  between  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome^ 
and  has  become  a  jest  and  a  byword  among  the  nations. 
Every  nation  that  has  refused  filial  love  and  reverence  to 
the  chair  of  Peter  has  been  hurled  from  the  seat  of  its  great- 
ness, as  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  can  bear  witness.  The- 
only  true  policy,  the  only  true  wisdom  in  our  times,  is  in 
exalting  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  energetically  asserting  the 
pontifical  authority,  and  the  universal  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order.  The  salvation  of  the  world  in  more  senses 
than  one  depends  on  the  Holy  See,  and  on  a  loyal  submis- 
sion and  filial  obedience  in  all  things  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  We  confess,  then,  that  we  are  grieved  to  see  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  statesmen  searching  history  to  find  ex- 
amples of  resistance  to  the  papal  authority  by  the  temporal 
power,  and  concluding  from  them  that  a  man  may  be  a 
Catholic  and  also  loyal  to  his  temporal  sovereign.  Let  us, 
in  God's  name,  have  no  more  of  this.  Let  us  dare  assert  the 
truth  in  the  face  of  the  lying  world,  and,  instead  of  plead- 
ing for  our  church  at  the  bar  of  the  state,  summon  the  state- 
itself  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  church,  its  divinely  consti- 
tuted judge.  The  state  may  become  enraged,  may  confis- 
cate our  goods,  prohibit  our  worship,  shut  up  our  churches 
and  religious  houses,  imprison,  exile,  or  massacre  us;  but 
what  then  ?  Such  things  have  been,  but  they  have  never 
been  able,  so  long  as  Catliolics  retained  their  fervor,  to  in- 
jure the  church  or  retard  her  progress.  These  things  are 
powerful  against  us  only  when  our  faith  is  weak,  and  our 
love  waxes  cold.  Who  has  God  on  his  side  has  no  occasioiv 
to  fear  men  or  devils. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  IIEATIIFNISM.' 


[From  Hrownson  R  Qimrtcrly  Review  for  January,  1852.] 

SoMKHODY  lias  fluid  that  history  for  the  last  three  or  four 
•centuries  is  only  a  grand  conspiracy  against  truth,  and  we  are 
every  day  more  and  more  convinced,  that,  whether  its 
authors  have  heen  Catholics  or  Protestants,  believers  or  un- 
believers, it  needs  to  be  rewritten,  from  the  original  docu- 
ments. Certain  it  is,  that  Catholics  have  never  yet  done 
justice  to  the  defenders  of  their  cause  in  troublous  times, 
and  that  when  the  full  historical  truth  comes  to  be  told,  it 
will  be  altogether  more  favorable  to  them  than  they  have 
dared  to  believe. 

Nearly  all  our  popular  histories,  even  those  circulating 
among  Catholics,  especially  in  England  and  this  country, 
have  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secular 
x^rder,  by  unbelievers,  misbelievers,  or  at  least  by  men  whose 
devotion  to  the  state  was  more  lively  than  their  devotion  to 
the  church.  The  truly  orthodox  have  seldom  written  his- 
tory ;  and  if  men  of  unimpeachable  faith  ha/e  sometimes 
written  it,  they  have  done  it,  not  primarily  as  Catholics,  but 
as  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Poles,  or  Eng- 
lishmen, in  whose  hearts  for  the  time  being  their  country 
predominated  over  their  church,  and  theii*  patriotism  got  the 
better  of  their  religion.  Even  ecclesiastical  history  proper, 
in  so  far  as  adapted  to  popular  readino-,  has  fallen  into  the 
liands,  when  not  of  open  heretics,  of  Galileans, — if  we  may 
use  the  term  without  implying  or  intending  to  imply  any 
peculiar  reproach  to  France  or  to  Frenchmen,  for  the  thing 
•we  mean  has  been  confined  to  no  nation, — or  at  least  of  men 
jnoved  by  Galilean  tendencies,  and  more  intent  on  vindicat- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  political  sovereigns  towards  the 
.church,  than  on  placing  in  its  true  light  the  character  of  the 
popes  who  were  forced  from  time  to  time  to  resist  them. 
u  e  have  met  with  no  history  circulating  among  the  people, 
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civil  or  ecclesiastical,  written  from  the  true  Catholic  point  of 
view,  with  that  deep  love  and  reverence  for  the  chair  of 
Peter  which  every  Catholic  ought  to  entertain,  and  which 
are  invariably  warranted  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  accounted  for.  History  is  a 
record  of  the  past,  and  its  proper  subject  is  the  dead,  not 
the  living.  The  chnrch  has  never  been  numbered  with  the 
dead.  Always  and  everywhere  present,  immutable  and  im- 
mortal, she  has  and  can  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  past,  and 
is  and  can  be  no  proper  subject  of  history.  She  has  no 
need  of  history  for  her  own  instruction  and  edification. 
They  who  partake  the  most  of  her  spirit,  and  have  the  most 
lively  sense  of  her  catholicity  in  time  as  well  as  in  space, 
must  always  be  precisely  those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  long  and  wearisome  study  of  the 
chronicles  and  monuments  of  past  ages.  They  hve  in  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  all  the  past  of  interest  to 
them  is  present  in  the  church,  which  is  one  in  time  and 
space,  teaching  all  ages  and  nations,  and  maintaining  all 
truth.  They  have  for  themselves  no  motive  to  study  his- 
tory. They  have  no  need  of  its  lessons.  The  church  teaches 
them,  here  and  now,  all  they  need  to  learn,  and  they  have 
only  to  learn  and  imderstand  what  she  teaches  to  be  able  to 
perform  well  their  part  either  as  churchmen  or  statesmen. 

Moreover,  the  sincere,  earnest-minded  Catholic,  whose 
faith  is  firm,  who  knows  that  his  chnrch  is  indefectible,  that 
that  she  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  her,  that  she  is  sustained  by  God  himself 
without  the  aid  of  the  puny  arm  of  man,  has  always  other 
and  more  pressing  work  than  that  of  poring  over  the  records 
of  the  past, — that  of  relieving  present  suftering,  and  of  in- 
ducing men  to  live  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  He  finds  always,  here  and  now,  more  than 
he  can  do,  and  has  no  time  or  thought  to  sparefor  any  thing 
else.  He  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  devote  himself 
either  to  the  study  or  the  writing  of  history  any  further 
than  he  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  refute  or  repel  con- 
temporary heresies.  As  far  as  necessary  for  this  purpose 
he  will,  indeed,  study  it,  and  even  write  it ;  but  all  beyond 
is  to  him  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  let  men  read  history  in  their  own  way,  so  far  as 
their  reading  leaves  him  room  to  defend  the  dogmas,  the 
unity,  catholicity,  apostolicity,  and  sanctity  of  the  church. 
He  therefore  lets  niuch  pass  that  he  might  well  dispute,  and 
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coiH'c'dcs  niucli  that,  a  little  closer  study  of  (jociiiiionts  would 
])rovc  to  he  false  ;  lu^cause  lie  bogs  tluit  to  concede  it  does 
not  really  alTcct  any  tliini^  he  holdfl  it  neccB«ary  to  defend. 
NothiriLT  is,  then,  iiion;  natural  than  that  |)M|)ular  history, 
from  the  half-Arian  Kuschius  down  to  Meury,  from  the 
Nestorian  Socrates  down  to  tlic  (lalliean  Lingard  and  the 
infidel  Voltaire,  (ribbon,  or  Hume,  should  be  written  by 
nu^n  without  faith,  by  mislK'lievers,  or  at  best  by  men 
whose  alTections  for  the  church,  especially  for  the  Holy  See, 
are  cold  and  lanc;uid,  if  they  even  exist. 

In  this  way,  too,  we  must  ex|)Iain  those  numerous  un- 
warrant(Ml  concessions  and  uncalled-for  apologies  made  in 
rei2^ard  to  historical  persona<i;es  and  events,  by  professedly 
Catholic  writers,  and  which  constitute  the  chief  ditHculty 
the  modern  Catholic  encounters  in  his  controversies  with 
Protestants.  These  concessions  have  passed  into  history  as 
undisputed  and  indisputable  facts,  and  have  misled  Catlio- 
lics  as  well  as  their  enemies.  Hence  we  find  even  Catholics 
apologizing  for  the  acts  of  the  sdinted  Ilildebrand,  the 
illustrious  innocent  HI.,  the  noble  J3oniface  VIII.,  and  the 
heroic  Julius  II.,  acts  among  the  most  admirable  recorded 
in  history,  and  wdiicli  endear  these  great  pontiffs  to  every 
truly  Catholic  heart !  What  Catholic  needs  to  be  told  that 
the  sovereign  pontiffs  most  censured  by  the  world  are  al- 
ways those  most  dear  to  the  celestial  Spouse  of  the  church  ? 
AVhom  does  the  world  more  deeply  hate,  or  more  bitterly 
persecute,  than  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  whom  it  cru- 
cified between  two  thieves,  and  w^liom  it  continues  to  crucify 
afresh  every  day  ?  If  they  call  the  master  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  household  ?  Al- 
ways will  the  most  worthy  popes  be  those  most  hated  and 
calumniated  by  men  of  the  world,  by  heretics,  unbelievers, 
temporal  sovereigns,  lukewarm  and,  as  we  say  to-day,  liberal, 
Catholics.     Whom  God  loves  the  world  must  always  hate. 

The  causes  w^iich  have  operated  to  throw  the  concocting 
of  popular  history  into  the  hands  of  the  unorthodox  or  the 
worldly-minded,  have  operated  also  to  render  all  general,  or^ 
as  it  is  not  inaptly  called,  profane,  literature  uncatholic  and 
heathenish.  In  no  age  or  country  has  popular  secular  liter- 
ature been  truly  Catholic.  The  popular  literature  in  what 
Digby  calls  "  the  ages  of  faith,"  w^as  unchristian  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  breathed  the  spirit  of  Graeco-Koman  gentilism, 
Celtic  and  Scandinavian  superstition,  or  Arabic  and  Moorish 
sensualism.     The  songs  of  the  troubadours,  trouveres,  min- 
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nesingers,  minstrels,  and  bards,  the  ballads  of  Spain,  Armor- 
ica,  and  England,  which  are  sometimes  adduced  as  specimens 
of  Christian  literature,  were  as  little  Christian  in  reality  as 
the  Arabian  Niijhts  Entertainments^  the  odes  of  Horace,  Pin- 
dar, or  Anacreon.  Xot  a  few  of  the  pojDular  tales  of  our  own 
day,  written  by  Catholics  for  the  especial  instruction  of  our 
Catholic  youth,  are  surcharged  with  carnal  Judaism.  They 
feed  their  amiable  little  boys  and  girls  with  sugar-plums, 
and  reward  them  with  sugar  kisses.  They  may  be  passably 
sound  in  their  didactic  chapters,  they  may  contain  some 
wholesome  commonplace  morality,  and  abundance  of  fine 
sentimentalizing  about  piety  and  devotion  ;  but  their  practi- 
cal influence  on  their  readers  is  to  enervate  their  minds,  to 
render  their  hearts  weak  and  their  imaginations  morbid,  to 
confine  their  aspirations  to  this  world,  and  to  induce  them 
to  look  for  an  earthly  recompense, — a  happy  marriage, 
riches,  or  worldly  distinction.  Seldom  does  the  author,  or 
rather  authoress,  dare  propose  spiritual  consolation  here,  and 
eternal  life  hereafter,  as  the  adequate  rew^ard  of  suffering 
virtue  and  patient  piety. 

This  all  lies  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  IN'o  matter 
who  creates  it,  all  secular,  general,  or  popular  literature, 
when  sundered  from  sacred  letters,  is  sure  to  be  heathen  in 
its  spirit  and  tendency.  It  is  so  when  created  by  a  Dante, 
a  Tasso,  a  Racine,  as  well  as  when  created  by  a  Boccaccio, 
a  Pulci,  an  Ariosto,  an  Alfieri,  a  Rabelais,  a  Montaigne,  a 
Yoltaire,  a  Goethe,  a  Schelling,  a  Carlyle,  or  an  Emerson. 
The  sincere,  the  firm,  the  devout  believer,  the  moment  he 
fio  far  forgets  himself  as  to  leave  sacred  letters,  and  devote 
himself  to  profane  or  secular  literature,  becomes  for  the 
time  being  practically  a  heathen.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ; 
because  the  secular  sundered  from  the  spiritual,  and  culti- 
vated by  and  for  itself,  although  in  an  inferior  sphere,  is  the 
very  essence  and  source  of  heathenism.  Our  Lord  has  de- 
fined heathenism  for  us,  and  shown  us  that  its  essence  con- 
sists precisely  in  seeking  the  secular  order  as  an  end,  or  in 
seeking  secular  or  earthly  goods  for  their  own  sake.  "  For 
after  all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek."  Impossible  is  it 
then  to  waive  the  spiritual,  and  fall  back  on  tlie  secular, 
without  lapsing  into  heathenism.  Even  Digby's  pious 
bishops,  whom  he  praises  for  having  cultivated  polite  liter- 
ature in  their  youth,  seldom  fail  to  tell  us  in  theii'  old  age 
that  they  regret  having  done  so. 

We  do  not  set  our  faces  against  all  literature,  as  not  a 
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few  will  allt'ijjo  ;  but  a<^!iinst  all  profane  literature,  fiiiiulered 
froiri  saered  letters,  and  eultivated  separately  and  for  its  own 
sake;  just  as  we  n^pnjhate  pliilosopliy  sej)arated  from  Cath- 
olic theoloi^y,  and  tlui  whole  secular  onh^r  cmaiH;ij)at<;d 
from  (1k!  sj)iritual,  and  cultivatc<l  as  a  separate;  and  inde- 
pendent order,  auhsistini^  morally  l>y  and  for  itself.  What, 
indeed,  on  this  sul)ject,  is  the  ('hristian  law?  Is  it  sinij)ly 
that  the  secular  should  Ix^  held  inferior  to  the  s])iritual  ?  Not 
by  any  means.  The  ('hristian  law  deuiands  that  the  secular 
should  be  morally  subordinated  and  made  subservient  to  the 
spiritual,  and  recognizes  in  it  no  rii»;ht,  no  lei^itimacy,  except 
in  so  far  as  so  subordinated  and  made  subservient.  Prior 
to  sin,  the  body,  represented  by  the  secular  order,  pliysically 
-subsisted,  indeed,  but  in  complete  subjection  to  the  rational 
nature,  and  moved  only  at  its  bidding,  with  no  original  or 
independent  motion  of  its  own.  It  was  in  all  respects  sub- 
ject to  reason,  and  moved  only  in  subordination  and  sub- 
serviency to  it.  This  is  the  normal  relation  of  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh,  and  the  exact  type  of  the  normal  relation  of  the 
spiritual  order  and  the  secular.  In  consequence  of  sin  this 
normal  relation  has  been  disturbed ;  the  body  has  escaped 
from  its  original  subjection ;  the  flesh  has  rebelled  against 
the  spirit,  and  now  claims  to  be  recognized  as  independent, 
and  treated  as  subsisting  by  and  for  itself.  It  cannot  now 
in  this  life  be  reduced  again  to  its  original  subjection,  but 
remains  rebellious  ev^en  in  the  saint  till  death.  Hence,  to 
maintain  the  spiritual  integrity  to  which  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  are  restored,  we 
must  resist  its  motions  to  independence,  and  mortify  its 
original  and  independent  desires, — subject  it,  morally,  to 
the  spirit,  sternly  resist  all  its  importunities,  and  in  no  in- 
.stance  suffer  ourselves  to  yield  to  its  demands  as  a  separate 
and  self-subsisting  power.  We  may  use  the  body  for  spir- 
itual ends,  but  never  suffer  the  body  to  use  the  spirit  for 
bodily  or  carnal  ends. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  secular  order  in  general. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  physically  annihilate  the  secular, 
for  we  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  but  we  must  annihilate 
it  morally,  as  we  must  the  flesh.  We  may  consult  and  use 
it  for  spiritual  purposes,  as  a  means  to  spiritual  ends,  but 
^re  not  to  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  having  its  end 
in  its  own  order.  The  secular  does  not  subsist  morally  by 
or  for  itself,  and  was  never  created  by  God  for  its  own  sake. 
It  was  created  and  subsists  only  for  the  spiritual,  and  in  so 
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far  as  it  cannot  be  used  for,  or  made  subservient  to,  a  spirit- 
ual purpose,  it  has  no  moral,  or,  if  jou  prefer,  no  Christian 
significance,  and  is  to  be  ignored,  resisted,  or  mortified. 
This  world,  the  men  and  women  in  it,  states,  kingdoms,  em- 
pires, the  church  herself,  all  the  works  of  nature  and  grace, 
are  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  spiritual  order,  the 
glory  of  God  in  his  saints.  The  right,  the  legitimacy,  of  the 
secular  order  is  in  its  subordination  and  subserviency  to- 
spiritual  ends,  themselves  subordinated  and  referred  to  the 
glory  of  God  as  ultimate  end  of  creation  and  of  grace.  For 
this  end,  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  the  spiritual  order  may  use 
the  secular,  has  dominion  over  it,  over  all  nature,  and  may 
press  it  into  its  service,  and  so  far  as  so  used  or  so  pressed, 
it  is  honorable,  is  sacred,  is  holy  ;  but  beyond,  in  so  far  as  it 
refuses  to  be  so  used  or  so  pressed,  and  claims  to  be  re- 
spected for  itself,  it  is  the  principle  of  heathenism,  opposed 
to  the  Christian  law,  and  to  be  resisted,  mortified,  morally 
annihiliated.  Hence  whoever  so  devotes  himself  to  the 
secular  beyond  its  use  for  spiritual  ends,  or  to  it  for  its  own 
sake,  is  at  least  an  incipient  heathen,  and  needs  only  time- 
and  opportunity  to  become  a  full-grown  heathen. 

i^ow  all  strictly  profane  or  secular  literature  has  its  prin- 
ciple and  end  in  the  secular  order,  as  subsisting  by  and  for 
itself,  not  as  a  means  to  a  spiritual  end,  and  therefore  is,  and 
niust  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be,  really  heathen  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  tendency.  The  more  we  have  of  it,  the  more 
highly  we  prize  it,  the  more  assiduously  we  cultivate  it,  the- 
further  are  we  removed  from  the  spiritual  order,  the  more 
averse  do  we  become  to  Christianity.  The  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion  understand  this  full  well,  and  hence  their  loud 
praises  of  profane  literature,  and  their  perpetual  ranting  and 
canting  about  popular  education ;  hence  do  they  never  cease 
to  charge  the  church  with  being  opposed  to  the  education 
of  the  people  and  hostile  to  intellectual  light  and  culture. 
But  it  is  never  intellectual  light,  truly  such,  nor  Christian 
education,  that  the  church  opposes,  for  these  she  labors  un- 
weariedly  to  promote ;  it  is,  as  these  enemies  themselves 
know,  only  the  false  light  of  heathenism,  which  dazzles  to 
blind,  and  shines  only  to  lure  men  to  destruction,  and  the 
heathenish  education,  which  educates  for  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  instead  of  God,  and  heaven,  that  she 
sets  her  face  agai^ist  and  anathematizes. 

Protestants  are  fond  of  claiming  the  revival  of  classical 
studies  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  one  of  the  most  active 
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1111(1  iiitliuMitiiil  cjuiKori  of  what  tlioy  call  tlio  reformation. 
Tiiev  aro,  no  doubt,  right  in  this;  not,  indeed,  as  they  pre- 
teiKl,  because  thesis  studies  rnark(Hl  or  (dTcetcd  an  intellect- 
ual j>roi:;iess  ;  not,  indeed,  because  the  peijple  were;  or  b(;- 
caiiK^  more  <^4inerally  educated,  or  more  truly  enlightened, 
than  they  had  previously  been ;  but  because  these  studies 
tended  to  draw  olf  tlie  mind  and  heart  from  sacred  litera- 
ture, aiul  to  turn  tliem  from  the  spiritual  to  the  secular, 
from  the  Cbristian  to  the  lieatlien.  It  is  very  possible  that 
tlie  peonle,  or  at  least  the  learned  men,  of  the  hfteentli  and 
sixteentli  centuries,  were  better  educated,  as  lieathens,  and 
better  instructed  in  heathenism,  than  they  were  in  the  mid- 
dle ages;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  they 
Avere  more  generally  or  better  educated  as  Christians,  or 
that  they  were  better  able  to  appreciate  moral  and  religious 
truth,  or  better  prepared  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of 
their  respective  states  in  life,  and  to  attain  to  the  end  for 
Avhich  man  and  all  things  are  created.  Quite  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  He  who  should  preteaid  that  Luther  and  Calvin,. 
]\relanchthon  and  Beza,  were  more  enlightened  theologians, 
and  better  understood  moral  and  religious  truth,  than  St. 
Ansel m  and  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventura, 
or  that  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  were 
more  enlightened  Christians  than  St.  Henry  of  Germany 
and  St.  Louis  of  France,  would  need  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
mad-house,  or  at  least  to  be  subjected  to  physic  and  good 
regimen.  That  the  chiefs  of  Protestantism  were  superior 
in  light  and  cultivation  as  heathens  to  the  mediaeval  doctors 
and  princes,  may  be  conceded ;  that  they  were  superior  as- 
Christians,  in  the  discipline  of  grace,  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  of  the  divine  law,  of  duty,  it  were  ridiculous  to- 
pretend. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  on  principles  quite  creditable  to 
the  church,  why  the  revival  of  letters,  the  renaissance^  as 
the  French  call  it,  was  influential  in  preparing  Protestant- 
ism. It  was  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the  reviA'al  of  the  sec- 
ular order.  It  threw  men  back  on  the  order  outside  of  the 
church,  back  on  nature  as  unelevated  by  grace,  and  made 
them  prefer  the  city  of  the  Avorld  to  the  city  of  God.  It 
was  a  re\4val  of  heathenism,  not,  indeed,  solely  because  it  re- 
vived a  literature  actually  created  by  ancient  gentiles,  but  be- 
cause it  emancipated  the  secular  order  from  the  spiritual,  and 
left  men  to  their  corrupt  nature,  the  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  all  heathenism.     Heathenism  is  nothing  but  the  expres- 
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^ion  of  fallen  nature,  neglecting  grace  and  following  out 
its  own  instincts  and  tendencies, — following  its  own  inher- 
-ent  law,  and  acting  out  itself.  It  has  its  source  in  the  nat- 
ural heart,  in  the  flesh  which  subsists  in  every  man,  though 
mortified  and  kept  under  by  grace  in  the  saint.  When 
faith  is  strong  and  active,  and  the  church  and  her  ministers 
are  free  to  fulfil  their  mission,  it  is  in  a  measure  kept 
down,  and  prevented  from  displaying  itself  on  a  large  scale  ; 
but  whenever,  whether  through  increased  worldly  prosper- 
ity, or  other  causes,  faith  sickens  or  dies,  and  the  church  is 
impeded  in  her  free  action  by  the  tyranny  of  the  state, 
whenever  the  affections  are  turned  away  from  the  church, 
and  the  restraints  of  the  spiritual  order  are  disregarded  or 
but  slightly  heeded,  it  spontaneously  revives,  and  becomes 
predominant ;  because  aside  from  the  church,  whether  be- 
fore or  since  its  institution  as  the  Christian  church  in  dis- 
iinction  from  the  patriarchal  religion  and  the  synagogue, 
there  is  nothing  but  fallen  nature,  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
.expression.  Heathenism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  fallen 
state,  and  consequently  whatever  throws  him  back  on  his 
fallen  nature,  or  stimulates  it  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
action,  necessarily  draws  him  off  from  Catholicity,  and 
plunges  him  into  heathenism.  Ancient  heathenism,  eastern 
or  western,  was  nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  the  falling 
.away  of  the  nations  from  the  patriarchal  religion,  and  mod- 
ern heathenism  is  nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  break- 
ing away  from  the  church  and  following  corrupt  human 
nature, — as  the  transcendentalists  say,  acting  out  ourselves. 
The  revival  of  classical  literature  in  the  fifteenth  centurv 
tended  naturally  to  strengthen  the  corrupt  tendencies  of 
-the  human  heart,  and  therefore  to  bring  up  the  secular  or- 
der, and  thus  to  weaken  the  hold  of  religion  on  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart.  In  doing  this  it  necessarily  prepared 
the  way  for  Protestantism. 

Protestantism  is,  no  doubt,  a  heresy,  but  all  heresy  is  at 
best  only  inchoate  heathenism,  and  needs  only  time  and 
freedom  to  become  fully  developed  heathenism  ;  for  it  is  the 
assertion  of  the  natural  against  the  supernatural,  the  secular 
against  the  spiritual,  the  human  against  the  divine.  Prot- 
estantism is  civilized  heathenism  in  its  natural  form  since 
the  church,  as  ancient  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Koman  gentilism  was  the  natural  form  of  civilized 
heathenism  before  her.  It  is  only  the  church  that  intro- 
•duces  into  the  world  another  than  a  heathen  element ;  re- 
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iiutvc  Ikt,  and  nothing  hut  IicatlieniHin  does  or  can  remain. 
The  essence  of  all  hcatluMUHin,  wlictlicr  before  or  since  tho 
ClirisflMn  rinnrli,  is  in  tlKMunancipation  of  tlu;  HohIi,  of  the 
secular  order,  and  the  suljjectiun  of  the  8]>iritual.  I'rot- 
estantisin,  wliatever  its  pretensions,  is  tliereforo  really  In-a- 
thenisin,  and  nothin*^  else;  or,  if  it  please  its  friends  better, 
since  it  prof(\sses  to  Ixdieve  in  tlie  Messiah,  w(;  will  cons(;nt 
to  call  it  carnal  Judaism,  which  holds  the  Messiah  to  he  a 
tenij^oral  instead  of  a  spiritual  prince,  the  founder  of  an 
eartlily  instead  of  a  lieavenly  kingdom,  phices  the  secular 
al)ove  the  s[)iritual,  and  j)uts  the  creature  in  the  place  of  the 
creator, — the  essential  principle  of  all  heathenism  and  of 
all  idolatry.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  Christianity  tliat 
carnal  Judaism  bore  to  spiritual  Judaism. 

No  doubt,  there  are  Protestants  who  will  not  recoi^nize 
the  truth  of  this  statement;  no  doubt,  there  are  many  who- 
have  no  suspicion  that  in  being  Protestants,  they  are  neces- 
sarily heathen  or  carnal  Jews ;  but  this  amounts  to  nothing. 
They  who  crucified  our  Lord  between  two  thieves,  and 
cried  out,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children,"  had  no 
suspicion  that  they  were  carnal  and  not  spiritual,  and  knew 
not  what  they  did ;  but  this  did  not  alter  the  fact ;  and  as 
they  were  not  excused  for  crucifying  our  Lord  because  they 
knew  not  what  they  did,  so  will  not  our  modern  Protestants 
be  excused  because  they  know  not  wdiat  they  are.  They 
might  know  if  they  would,  and  they  would  know  if  they 
were  not,  like  their  prototypes,  wedded  to  the  world,  and 
blinded  by  their  lusts. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  why  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal studies,  which  was  the  revival  of  profane  or  secular  lit- 
erature, must  have  favored  heresy,  and  helped  to  prepare 
the  Protestant  apostasy,  and  even  without  supposing  it  to 
have  effected  or  indicated  any  advance  in  true  intellectual 
culture,  in  the  love  of  virtue,  or  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  also,  why  Protestants  cannot  taste 
the  literature  of  the  church,  and  always  seek  to  depreciate 
the  learning  and  intellect  of  her  great  doctors,  and  to  wrest 
from  her  the  education  of  youth, — to  establish  everywhere 
a  system  of  secular  education  in  schools  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  the  representative  of  the  secular 
order, — the  real  significance  of  their  much  vaunted  com- 
mon-school system,  a  system  fitted  and  intended  only  for 
the  propagation  of  what  is  really  heathenism. 

Ever  since  the  prevarication  of  Adam  there  have  been,  in 
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the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  two  cities,  the  city  of  the 
world  and  the  city  of  God.  and  all  history  resolves  itself 
into  the  history  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  these  two  cities. 
The  city  of  the  world  is  founded  in  corrupt  nature,  the  city 
of  God  in  supernatural  grace.  The  latter  is  represented  by 
the  Catholic  Church ;  the  former,  in  the  main,  by  the  state, 
although  the  state,  rightly  considered,  and  faithful  to  its 
mission,  holds  from  and  is  included  in  the  spiritual  order, 
and  has  no  other  office  than  the  application  to  secular  af- 
fairs of  the  law  of  God,  natural  or  revealed,  as  promulgated 
and  declared  by  the  pastors  of  the  church.  Its  true  posi- 
tion is  that  of  the  secular  agent  of  the  spiritual  order ;  but, 
as  the  flesh  in  the  individual  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to 
rebel  against  the  spirit,  and  to  declare  its  independence,  so 
has  the  state  a  perpetual  tendency  to  rebel  against  the  spir- 
itual order,  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  church,  and  to  as- 
sert its  right  to  treat  with  her  at  least  on  the  footing  of  per- 
fect equality.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  the  state,  or  civil  au- 
thority, almost  always  represents  the  city  of  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  as  against  the  church,  it  is  always  sure  to  be  sup- 
ported by  corrupt  Imman  nature,  and  by  all  who  are  eman- 
cipated from  the  religious  order,  or  who  feel  but  lightly  the 
restraints  of  religion,  and  of  course  by  all  the  cultivators 
and  lovers  of  profane  or  secular  literature. 

It  consequently  happens  that,  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  cities,  the  whole  force  of  the  state  and  of  general 
literature,  and  especially  of  popular  history,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  is  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  city  of  the  world, 
and,  in  the  struggle  between  the  church  and  the  state,  gen- 
eral literature  and  popular  histories  are  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  state.  In  history,  facts  are  suppressed,  warped,  or 
colored  to  exonerate  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  and  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  chiefs  of  the  church.  As  the  church  suc- 
ceeds only  supernaturally  and  by  violence  to  nature,  and  as 
the  state  succeeds  naturally  and  always  triumphs  over  the 
church  unless  God  interposes  supernaturally  to  defeat  it,  the 
voice  of  those  who  side  with  the  state  finds  always  a  response 
in  every  natural  heart,  and  with  the  public  at  large  is  ordi- 
narily sure  to  prevail  over  the  voice  of  those  who  side  with 
the  church  and  attempt  the  defence  of  her  chiefs.  Many 
are  called  ;  few  are  chosen.  The  bulk  of  the  people  in 
every  age  and  nation,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  have  only  a  dead  faith,  and  walk  after  the  flesh,  not 
after  the  spirit, — pertain  to  the  city  of   the  world  rather 
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lliiiii  t«»  tlio  city  of  God.  They  are  tliU8  predisjHiHcd  to  Hs- 
tcn  to  tlio  piirtisiuis  of  tin;  H('(Mi1;ir  order,  jiiid  to  (rredit  what- 
vvi)i'  tlicv  uiiiy  lind  it  coiivuniciit  to  allege  in  its  (l(;f(;nee. 
]t  requires  no  virtue,  no  intelligence,  to  credit  tliein,  and 
lienco  their  accounts  of  the  struggle  become  accrediterl  his- 
tory, and  form  tlie  basis  of  all  j)o|)ular  historical  judgnicnts. 
The  true  account,  being  unacceptable  to  the  S(;(;ular  order 
and  to  the  natural  heart,  is  discredited  by  all  except  the  en- 
lightened and  devout  few,  on  the  same  princi|)le  that  a  tale 
of  divine  and  supernatural  love  touches  only  few  hearts, 
while  a  tale  of  mere  human  love  commands  universal  sym- 
T'dhy. 

What  we  allege  is  exemplified  in  all  modern  history.  The 
truth  has  indeed  been  written,  ])ut  the  works  in  wliicli  it  has 
been  written  are  not  in  general  circulation.  Tliey  are  buried 
in  public  or  private  libraries,  unread,  or,  if  read,  unheeded, 
by  all  except  a  few  old-world  students,  whose  statements 
have  no  weii^^ht  with  the  multitude.  The  chiefs  of  the 
secular  order  iiave  told  their  story,  given  in  the  evidence  on 
their  side,  and  all  the  world  has  heard  and  believed  it ;  the 
chiefs  of  the  church  have  had  no  public  hearing,  and  their 
story  and  their  evidence  are  known  only  in  private  and  to  a 
few.  Kings  have  had  their  historians,  their  defenders,  their 
Hatterers,  but  there  is  no  work,  to  our  knowledge,  in  general 
circulation,  that  does  justice,  or  any  thing  like  justice,  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  church,  the  supreme  pontiffs.  Even  those  works 
which  profess  to  defend  them  against  their  calumniators  are 
written,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  secular  spirit,  and  dwell  on 
their  secular  rather  than  on  their  spiritual  virtues.  The 
popes,  according  to  their  popular  advocates,  are  to  be  loved 
and  reverenced  because  they  were  the  patrons  of  literature 
and  art,  fostered  material  civilization,  and  promoted  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  nations.  If  their  heroic  resistance  to 
civil  tyrants  is  not  timidly  apologized  for  or  explained  away, 
if  by  some  miracle  it  is  commended,  it  is  because  thereby 
secular  liberty  was  defended,  not  because  thereby  the  free- 
dom of  religion  was  asserted  and  vindicated,  and  the  church 
saved  from  becoming  the  slave  of  the  state.  The  defence  of 
the  church  is  rested  on  her  services  as  a  secular  rather  than 
as  a  spiritual  institution, — on  her  services  to  modern  civil- 
ization rather  than  on  her  services  to  the  souls  of  men.  St. 
Gregory's  alleged  condemnation  of  all  merely  secular  litera- 
ture is  humbly  apologized  for,  and  any  amount  of  special 
pleading  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prove  that  the  holy  pontiff 
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could  not  have  meant  what  he  said.  Gregory  XYI.,  of  im- 
mortal memory,  is  harshly  treated  becaase  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  interests  of  the  church  rather  than  directly  to 
those  of  the  state,  and  thought  more  of  saving  men's  souls 
than  of  pampering  their  bodies.  The  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing to  our  present  Holy  Father,  since  the  silly  notion  that 
he  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  European  liberalism, 
and  to  bless  its  banners,  is  clearly  seen  never  to  have  had 
any  foundation. 

Kings  and  princes,  no  doubt  have  been  censured  by  popu- 
lar historians,  and  censured  beyond  all  reason  ;  but  not  for 
their  gravest  errors  and  crimes.  We  rarely  find  them  con- 
demned for  seeking  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  to  enslave  the  church, — for  refusing  to  recog- 
nize her  freedom  and  independence,  and  laboring  to  make 
the  secular  order  independent  and  supreme.  We  hear  much 
of  the  insolence  of  priests,  the  arrogance  of  churchmen,  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  popes  in  face  of  the  civil  power,  very 
little  of  the  insolence  of  statesmen,  the  arrogance,  pride,  and 
ambition  of  kings  and  princes  in  face  of  the  church. 
Secular  princes  and  statesmen,  poor  souls !  have  been  the 
meekest  and  humblest  of  men,  always  laboring  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  and  prevented  from  succeeding  only  by  the  in- 
terference of  wily  priests,  haughty  prelates,  and  ambitious 
popes.  The  severest  critics  of  secular  princes  seldom  blame 
them — unless  they  fail — for  attempting  to  oppress  the 
church,  to  confiscate  her  goods,  and  to  suppress  her  religious 
liouses.  To  do  such  things  is  meritorious,  and  has  gained 
for  many  a  crowned  monster  the  praise  of  being  enlightened, 
liberal,  wise,  and  just.  Popular  sympathy,  today,  is  far 
more  active  in  favor  of  the  court  of  Turin  than  that  of 
Vienna,  and  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  are  our  heroes,  not 
Windischgratz  and  noble  old  E-adetzky.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
a  tyrant  because  he  has  not  oppressed  the  church,  and  has 
refused  to  persecute  her  ministers ;  and  his  government  must 
be  overthrown  because  it  has  respected  religion.  The  great 
princes  of  popular  history  are  those  whose  policy  has  been 
the  most  hostile  to  the  church  and  most  successful  against 
the  city  of  God.  If  anybody  doubts  it  let  him  read  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

We  do  not  suppose  it  likely  that  the  heathenish  judg- 
ments of  historical  personages  and  events,  already  rendered 
and  accepted  by  the  public,  can  be  reversed  in  the  minds  of 
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tlio  i^rcjit  body  of  tho  i)00i)le,  l)ut  the  appearance  of  tliis  ])Ook 
by  M.  (lu  la  Tour,  and  various  (jtlicr  recent  publicatiouH, 
does  lead  us  to  hope  that  somctliinuf  inay  ;m<l  will  be  done? 
to  disabuse  thf  j^rrat  body  of  Catholics,  and  to  correct  the 
false  notions  current  in  the  historical  works  on  which  they 
liave  generally  relied.  The  histories  they  have  read  have 
all  been  written  from  the  pointof  viewof  the  secular  (ji'(lcr ; 
the  earlier  i'ruui  the  point  of  view  of  the  court,  the  later 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mob ;  but  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  hereafter  they  may  read  histories  written  from 
the  })oiut  of  view  of  the  church.  Su(di  histories  have  be- 
come necessary,  in  some  de<^ree,  to  refute  contemporary 
heresies,  and  good  and  loyal  Catholics  may  therefore  find  it 
their  duty  to  produce  them.  Events  and  prevailing  doc- 
trines nu\Ke  it  important  for  the  defence  of  religion  that 
history  be  reexamined  and  rewritten,  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  so  far  as  it  is,  the  traducers  of  the  church  and  of  her  de- 
fenders will  appear,  as  they  are,  unworthy  of  the  least  credit. 
As  far  as  the  work  has  been  prosecuted,  whether  by  Catho- 
lics or  by  Protestants,  the  characters  of  the  supreme  pontiffs 
and  devoted  Catholic  princes,  who  have  been  painted  in  the 
darkest  colors,  have  come  forth  cleared  of  the  princi])al 
charges  against  them,  and  worthy  of  the  affection  and  rev- 
erence of  the  Catholic  heart.  The  Protestant  Yoigt  has 
prepared  the  vindication  of  the  great  Hildebrand,  St.  Greg- 
ory VII. ;  Hurter  has  done  the  same  for  Innocent  III. ; 
Poscoe,  as  far  as  he  goes,  for  Leo  X.  and  Lucretia  Borgia ; 
Hanke,  in  his  history  of  the  popes  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  has  refuted  much  Protestant  calumny  ; 
and  M.  de  la  Tour,  in  the  brief  work  before  us,  has  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  the  Guises,  cleared  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  whether  of  the  elder  or  the  younger 
branch,  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  Protestant  mal- 
ice and  the  jealousy  of  rival  princes,  and.  Frenchman  as  he 
is,  has  passed  a  severe  judgment,  whether  deserved  or  not, 
on  the  kings  of  France,  both  of  the  family  of  Yalois  and 
that  of  Bourbon,  and  those  able  statesmen,  Cardinals  Piche- 
iieu  and  Mazarin. 

The  natural  tendency  of  all  civil  government,  as  of  the  cor- 
rupt  human  heart,  is  to  assert  and  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  order.  It  naturally  adopts  heathen  maxims, 
and  applauds  itself  for  directing  its  power  to  the  promotion 
of  temporal  prosperity,  as  man's  chief  good.  In  its  view, 
man's  chief  good,  at  least  as  far  as  it  has  any  concern  with 
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it,  lies  in  this  world,  and  its  duty  is  to  shape  its  policy  to  its 
realization.  It  therefore  necessarily  comes  into  conflict 
M'ith  the  spiritual  authority,  or  the  church,  and  therefore 
v^itli  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  visible  head  of  the  church; 
iur  the  church  teaches  that  our  supreme  good  is  not  in  this 
world,  and  that  the  inferior  tem})oral  good  which  is  permit- 
ted us  in  this  life  is  attainable  only  by  not  seeking  it  as 
an  end,  and  by  living  solely  for  the  world  to  come, — the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  policy 
proper  on  the  assumption  that  our  good  is  temporal  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  repugnant  to  the  policy  proper 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  spiritual,  and  out  of  this  world. 
The  civil  authority,  therefore,  must  either  yield  to  the 
spiritual,  and  use  its  power  to  further  the  ends  proposed  by 
the  spiritual  authority,  or  else  the  two  authorities  must  come 
into  conflict  with  each  other;  for  the  spiritual  authority 
cannot  yield  to  the  civil  without  ceasing  to  be  spiritual. 
The  state  ordinarily  refuses  to  yield,  and  so  ordinarily  the 
relation  between  the  two  authorities  is  that  of  luutual  hos- 
tility. 

In  the  contest  between  the  two  powers,  if  the  church  is 
free,  and  able  to  exercise  her  spiritual  discipline  without  re- 
straint, and  if  the  clergy  are  independent  of  the  state,  and 
accountable  only  to  the  spiritual  authority,  she  can  maintain 
faith  in  its  vigor,  and  make  certain  of  victory.  This  the 
state  knows  as  well  as  she  does,  and  hence  its  constant  en- 
deavor is  to  subject  her  to  itself,  by  controlling  her  tempo- 
ralities and  making  it  necessary  for  her  ministers  to  obtain  its 
permission  to  exercise  their  sacred  functions  ;  that  is,  by 
reducins"  her  from  the  catholic  to  a  national  church,  from 
an  independent  spiritual  kingdom  to  a  function  of  the  state, 
and  converting  the  clergy  into  a  branch  of  the  civil  police. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  famous  quarrel  with  the 
emperors  about  investitures.  The  state  claimed  the  faculty 
of  investing  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and  if  it  could  have 
obtained  that  faculty,  it  would  and  could  have  filled  the 
churches  with  creatures  of  its  own,  and  been  able  to  force 
tliem  to  act  according  to  its  pleasure.  It  would  have  had 
a  national,  and  therefore  a  state  church,  the  submissive  slave 
and  obsequious  tool  of  its  will.  We  should  have  seen  in 
process  of  time  in  every  country  what  we  early  saw  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  what  we  see  now  in  Russia,  England, 
and  every  Protestant  kingdom. 

The  grand  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  state  in  its  efforts 
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1(»  cnshiNt'  t lie  cliin'cli,  aii<l  cnincrt  t lie  clci'^rv  into  ihcit  par- 
ish coiistalilcs,  wa.^  and  i>  (lie  IccMc  nld  iikiii  wlio  occil|)le8 
the  cliiiii'  of  I'ctcr  at  Kium'.  Not  Aiiiaii  ua.s  more;  troiiMed 
to  SCO  Mardocliai  sittiii*^  in  the  kind's  ^att;,  tliaii  V\\ii  tcm- 
])oral  soviTtM^ns  wore  to  see  that  fccl)k5  old  man  8ittin«^  in 
that  chaii-.  'V\\c  papacy  is  the  kcy-8tone  of  tlie  arch,  it  is  a 
<HMiti-i'  iA'  unitv  and  aiithcu'itj,  essential  to  the  very  idea  of 
catholicity,  for  catholieity  without  unity  is  a  metaphysical 
impossibility.  They  wlio  talk  of  catholicity  without  the 
])apacy,  talk  v«3ry  foolishly,  very  al^surdly.  Avithout  the  ,])a- 
pacy  the  church  could  liave  no  oi'iz^anic  unity,  c<)uld  not  hold 
toiicthci*  for  a  moment,  hut  would  break  into  national 
churches,  and  each  national  church  would  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  Anglicanism  is,  by  the  temporal  sovereign.  But 
£10  long  as  tlie  ])apacy  renuiins  intact,  the  church  is  and  must 
be  catholic,  and  caimot  be  national.  By  virtue  of  the  ])a 
pacy  it  is  one  in  all  nations,  over  every  particular  nation, 
and  therefore  under  the  control  of  none.  When  the  civil 
authority  attacks  it  in  any  one  nation,  it  attacks  it  in  every 
nation,  and  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  in  all  the  other  nations 
can  be  sunnnoned  to  its  defence.  The  thing,  then,  to  be 
done  iirst  of  all  by  the  civil  authority  in  order  to  eliect  its 
purpose,  is  always  to  attack  the  papacy,  and  make  war  on 
the  pope.  This  the  temporal  sovereigns  have  alwaj's 
done,  save  when  they  chanced  to  be  truly  pious,  as  St. 
Henry  of  Germany  and  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  not  alw^ays 
even  then,  or  when  they  needed  the  papal  authority  to  pro- 
tect them  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy  ;  w^ell 
knowing  that  when  the  clergy  are  withdrawn  from  their  de- 
pendence on  Home,  they  also  lose  the  protection  of  Kome, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  prince,  with  no  power  to  refuse 
to  aid  his  projects  of  usurpation,  oppression,  or  temporal 
ago-randizement. 

Moreover,  hostdlity  to  the  papacy  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  hostilitv  to  the  church  that  could  be  carried  on  with  the 
least  risk  of  alarming  the  faith  or  the  conscience  of  the 
faithful.  Courtly  prelates  and  the  more  worldly  of  the 
secular  clergy,  not  always  too  regular  in  their  lives,  would 
seldom  be  absolutely  unwilling  to  be  released  from  the  dis- 
<^ipline  of  Rome,  and  placed  in  dependence  on  the  state,  for 
they  knew  well  that  their  irregularities  would  receive  no 
rebuke  from  the  temporal  prince  so  long  as  they  flattered 
his  passions,  or  applied  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
interests.     Hence  we  have  in  our  own  days  seen  Austrian 
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prelates  oppose  the  rej^eal  of  the  infamous  Josephine  laws,, 
even  after  the  government  had   become  willing  to  repeal 
them.     The  universities  would  also  be  willing  to  have  the 
state  rather  than  the  church  for  their  sovereign,  for  it  would 
trouble  itself  less  with  their  rash,  and  often  heretical,  spec- 
ulations.    The  great  bodj  of  the  faithful  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  could  understand  very  little  of  the  controversy. 
They  had  no  immediate  and  direct  relations  with  the  pope, 
and  no  clear  or  definite  notions  of  his  powers  and  preroga- 
tives.    They  knew  their  king,  their  bishop,  and  their  parish 
priest,  and  if  these  sounded  no  note  of  alarm,  they  could 
take  no  alarm,  and  must  naturally  conclude  that  all  was 
right.     They  could  not  be  expected  to  see,  because  incon- 
ceivable without  the  papacy,  that  the  blows  aimed  at  the 
pope  were  necessarily  aimed  at  the  church  herself,  or  feel 
obliged  to  refuse  to  assist  their  sovereign  in  a  war  which 
they  were  told  was  in  no  sense  a  war  against  the  church,  but 
against  the  ambitious  and  nefarious  pontiff  who  abused  his 
spiritual  power  to  violate  the  rights  of  their  nation  and  of 
their  prince.    Hence  even  when,  if  he  had  made  open  war  on 
the  church,  his  subjects  would  have  resisted  him  almost  to 
a  man,  the  sovereign  was  rarely  unable  to  bring  the  whole 
material,  and  even  moral,  force  of  his  kingdom  to  bear 
against  the  head  of  the  church ;  and  if  he  sometimes  was 
unal^le,  it  was  in  general  owing  to  the  regular  clergy  or  the 
poor  monks,  who  mingled  with  the  people,  and,  holding 
immediately  from  the  pope,  were  almost  always  indefati- 
gable defenders  of  the  papal  rights.     This  is  wherefore  the 
monks  or  regular  clergy,  after  the  popes,  have  been  the 
principal  objects  of  that  secular  hatred,  of  which  we  saw  a 
striking  example  in  the  last  century,  in  the  hostility  of  all 
the  so-called  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the  illustrious  Societv  of 
Jesus,  and  which  became  so  violent  that  Clement  XIY.  was 
obliged,  as  a  measure  of  peace,  to  suppress  the  order.    Eras- 
mas,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  others,  who  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther  and  Calvin,  began  by  showering  ridicule  on  the 
monks,  and  by  endeavoring  to  destroy  their  influence  with 
the  people.     So  the  demagogues,   preparatory  to   their  re- 
cent  revolutions  in   Europe,    began    by    suppressing    the 
Jesuits   in  France,  expelling  them  from  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  making  war  everywhere  upon   all  the  religious 
orders  that  remained  active  and  living,  and  that  retained 
any  considerable  public  influence. 

Such  from  the  first  was  the  policy  of  secular  sovereigns 
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Afi  lon*^  JiH  tlui  feudal  ('niistitiitioii  of  Kurope  reiimirHMl  in  iU 
vi^or,  and  the  power  of  llic  iiioiiaicliH  wan  liinit(;<l  by  tlio 
feudal  iiohility,  the  cliurcli,  siivu  in  tlio  KukI, — when*  the 
eiiipiTor  was  absoluti)  and  tiu^  <;{>\'orMMient  a  (M-riti-alizud 
inonarcliy,  that  is,  a  monart'liical  dc'sjjotisin, — (M>uld  in  <xoii- 
cral  niaiiilaiii  (lie  more  esHuntiaJ  rii:;lits  of  tin;  sj)iritual 
order,  and  tlii'(»ui;li  I  lie  nolulity  wlicii  the  oppressor  was  tlio 
monareli,  and  (hrouiih  the  nionareh  when  th(i  a<rirr(!ssors 
were  the  nohility,  compel,  after  a  Ioniser  or  shorter  stru;4-^Ie, 
the  secular  authority  to  respect  the  papal  ri«;hts  and  di«;nity. 
She  could  obtain  from  the;  chivalry  of  Kurope,  wlu^ther  they 
were  always  o-overned  hv  as])ure  motives  as  mi;z:ht  he  wished 
or  not,  soldiers  able  and  willing  to  defend  her.  J>ut 
when  the  feudal  nobility,  after  having  snp})ressed  the  insur- 
rection of  the  peasants,  and  defeated  at  lu)sel)ec(pie,  in  1382, 
the  movement  of  the  communes  to  revive  tlie  municipal 
regime  of  ancient  republican  Kome,  were  themselves  sup- 
pressed by  the  combined  powder  of  the  king  and  commons, 
as  in  France  under  Louis  XI.,  and  the  political  order  tended 
to  centralized  monarchy  or  despotism,  she  lost  her  principal 
political  support,  and  the  monarchs  were  in  a  condition  to 
pursue  their  policy  against  her  with  fairer  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. They  assumed  a  bolder  tone  towards  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  denied  his  infallibility  in  deciding  questions  of  faith 
and  morals  ;  distinguished  not  only  between  the  pope  and 
the  court  of  Rome,  but  between  the  papacy  and  the  church  ; 
asserted  the  superiority  of  the  council  to  the  pope  ;  broached 
the  doctrine  that  the  pope  holds  his  authority  from  the 
appointment  of  the  church,  not  immediately  from  God  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  even  contended  that  the  acts 
of  the  supreme  pontiff  do  not  bind  by  their  own  force,  and 
to  become  binding  need  to  be  confirmed  or  accepted  by  the 
universal  church.  These  doctrines,  which  they  took  good 
care  to  have  widely  diffused  among  their  subjects,  stripped 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  theoretically,  of  all  real  authority  as 
head  of  the  church,  reduced  his  primacy  to  a  mere  primacy 
of  order,  and  made  his  bulls  and  constitutions  matters  of 
no  moment,  since  it  was  always  easy,  where  these  doctrines 
Avere  held,  for  the  sovereign  to  proliibit  their  publication  in 
his  dominions,  to  prevent  the  national  church  from  accept- 
ing them,  or  to  induce  it  to  declare  them  null  and  void.  M. 
de  la  Tour  tells  us  that  ''  the  fathers  of  the  national  Council 
•of  Tours,  assembled  by  Louis  XIL,  declare  null  the  ex- 
communications  which  Julius  II.  mio^ht  fulminate  asrainst 
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that  monarch,  prohibit  the  sendinoj  of  money  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  all  recourse  to  Rome  on  any  matter  whatever^ 
and  of  their  own  authority,  without  consulting  the  pope^ 
grant  the  king  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the  goods 
of  the  church.  They  prepared,  moreover,  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  by  which  Louis  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  then 
allied  with  him,  sought  to  depose  Julius,  and  gave  the  code 
of  Gallican  liberties  to  Matthew  Lang,  Bishop  of  Goritz  and 
envoy  to  the  emperor,  which,  diffused  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, where  Luther  was  studying,  did  immense  evil  '^ 
(p.  2).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  such  anti-papal  doctrines 
accredited,  the  monarchs  could  force  the  church  in  their 
respective  states  to  consult  their  pleasure,  and  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with  any  of  their  projects. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  letters 
in  preparing  Protestantism ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  mon- 
archs in  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth had  a  far  greater  share  in  preparing  it  than  had  the 
old  humanists.  The  wars  of  the  Poses  had  extinguished  the 
feudal  nobility  in  England,  and  prepared  the  centralized 
monarchy,  that  is,  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors ;  Louis  XI. y 
with  his  crafty  and  cruel  policy,  had  decapitated  them  in 
France,  and  Maximilian  had  done  much  to  weaken  their 
power  in  the  empire.  The  tendency  throughout  all  Europe,  it 
is  well  known,  was  to  the  Byzantine  or  centralized  monarchy, 
and  nothing  prevented  the  complete  triumph  of  that  politi- 
cal system  but  the  pope,  seconded,  indeed,  to  some  extent, 
by  Italian  and  Spanish  feudalism  and  republicanism.  In 
fact,  Julius  IL,  that  heroic  pontiff  whom  revolutionary 
movements  and  duty  to  the  church  compelled  to  be  a  soldier, 
Avas  in  his  time  well-nigh  the  only  defender  of  European 
liberty  and  Christian  order  then  remaining  in  the  world. 
]S'othing,  therefore,  is  more  natural  than  that  such  a  pontiff, 
who  well  knew  how  to  wield  wdth  effect  either  sword  which 
God  had  given  him,  should  be  an  especial  object  of  the 
hatred  of  ambitious  kings  and  princes,  or  than  that  they 
should  load  him  with  calumnies,  use  all  the  arts  that  malice 
could  invent  to  render  him  personally  odious,  and  make  him 
the  occasion  of  attacking  the  papacy  itself.  This  is  only  what 
the  red-republicans  have  done  in  our  own  day  in  regard  to 
Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  Gallican  ism — not,  indeed,  then 
known  by  that  name,  for  it  was  rather  of  Byzantine  than  of 
French  origin,  and  has  prevailed  no  more  in  France  than  it 
has  in  Germany,  England,  and  even  Italy — was,  in  its  most 
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oxa^i::tM":it(Ml  fonn,  evorywhoro  nrciichod  by  the  Boverei/^riH 
and  tlu'ir  niinistcrs,  and  tlu?  [xioplci  wcri;  tiiii^^lit  to  look  upon 
tlui  holy  [xmt  ill's  ;is  r;ip;i(:ious,  ;iiiii)itioiis,  tlu;  (juoiiiicH  of  tlio 
rijijlits  ot'  HovLM'cigna  iiiicl  of  nations,  and  tho  dibturbcrs  of 
tho  peacro  of  tho  world. 

"In  France,"  says  a  French  writer,  who  on  tliis  point 
need  not  he  distrusted,*  "  the  ([uarrels  of  tho  kin;^s  and  tho 
popes  had  from  a  distance  pre{)ared  tho  way  for  Luther — 
Julius  II.,  for  example,  had  recently  leagued  all  Italy  a^^ainst 
Louis  XIL,  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  Italian  possessions,  and, 
not  content  to  coiKjuer  him  with  temporal  arms,  had  em- 
ployed spiritual  arms  aii;ainst  him,  excomnmnicated  him, 
placed  his  kingdom  under  interdict,  and  absolved  liis  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Such  conduct  {feloni') 
had  exasperated  many  minds.  Louis,  on  his  side,  used  every 
means  to  render  the  pope  odious  to  France  and  to  Europe. 
Is  it  astonishing,  then,  that  so  many  seigniors  embraced  tho 
reformation,  which  broke  out  a  little  alter  ?  Its  cause  was 
in  many  respects  that  of  the  monarchy  itself.  Hence  its 
partisans  found  refuge  in  royal  houses,  of  which  they  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  loyal  servants.  This  explains  how  it  was 
that  Marguerite  of  Navarre  made  them  a  rampart  of  her 
states,  and  Kenee  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL,  and 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  sustained  them  with  all  her  power  in 
Italy.  There  exists  on  this  point  a  curious  leti;er  from  this 
last-named  princess  to  Calvin,  which  shows  very  clearly  the 
intimate  alliance  of  the  royal  cause  w4th  that  of  the  re- 
formers. She  thanks  Calvin  for  having  sent  her  a  gold  coin 
{ecu  d'^or)  of  Louis  XIL,  which  that  king  had  caused  to  be 
struck  against  Julius  II.,  with  the  legend,  Perdam  Bahy- 
loiiis  nomen.  '  I  assure  you,'  says  she, '  that  I  have  gladly  seen 
and  accepted  it,  and  I  praise  God  that  the  king,  my  father, 
took  such  a  device.  If  the  grace  to  execute  it  was  not 
vouchsafed  him,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  it  was  reserved  for 
some  one  of  his  descendants  to  accomplish  it  instead.'  The 
kings  called  Rome  Babylon  before  she  was  so  called  by  the 
reformers." 

Whoever  has  studied  with  tolerable  insight  the  history  of 
the  lifteenth  century,  is  well  aware  that  the  question  in- 
volved was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
order,  or  the  administration  of  civil  government  on  purely 
heathen   principles.     The  supremacy  of  the  secular  order 

*Pierre  Leroux,  in  the  Encyclopedie  Nouxelle,  Art.,  **  Calvin." 
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was  asserted  against  the  popes  by  kings  in  favor  of  mo- 
narchical absohitism,  just  as  it  is  asserted  against  Pius  IX. 
by  demagogues  in  favor  of  democratic  absolutism.  The 
sole  difference  between  the  two  epochs  is,  that  kings  then 
played  the  part  now  played  by  demagogues,  and  that  the 
kings  labored  to  centralize  despotism  in  the  throne,  while 
the  demagogues  labor  to  centralize  it  in  the  mob.  The 
papacy  is  now  attacked  on  the  pretence  that  it  is  hostile  to 
democracy  ;  it  was  attacked  tlien  on  the  pretence  that  it  ^\•as 
hostile  to  monarchy.  The  principle  of  the  attack  at  either 
epoch  is  the  same,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
order ;  and  the  aim  was,  at  the  former,  as  it  is  at  the  latter, 
epoch,  not  precisely  to  throw  oif  all  religion,  at  least  not  di- 
rectly, but  to  destroy  the  papacy,  so  as  to  nationalize  tlie 
church,  and  to  subject  her  to  the  national  sovereignty,  and 
therefore  is  the  same,  whether  you  suppose  that  sovereignty 
to  be  vested  in  the  king  or  in  the  people.  Societ}-  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  undergoing,  as  it  is  now,  throughout 
nearly  all  Europe^  a  radical  revolution,  only  kings  and 
princes  were  then,  as  demagogues  now  are,  the  revolution- 
ists ;  and  revolutionists,  whether  kinoes  or  demao;oo;ues, 
always  find  the  pope  in  their  way,  and  must  either  fight 
him,  or  desist  from  their  iniquitous  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  legal  order  of  things. 

Louis  XII.  failed  in  his  attempts  against  the  papacy,  sub- 
mitted to  the  church,  and  received  from  her  the  title  of 
Christian  King,  and  from  his  subjects  that  of  Father  of 
his  People  /  but  he  had  produced  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Europe,  and  had  raised  up  a  strong  public 
opinion  against  the  papacy.  His  doctrines  and  measures,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  princes  of  his  time,  had  so  weakened 
its  moral  force  throughout  Christendom,  that  when  Luther 
appeared  and  declaimed  against  Kome  as  Babylon,  and  the 
pope  as  Antichrist,  there  was  little  that  appeared  strange  in 
his  lanccuai^ce,  or  that  indicated  to  the  minds  of  his  auditors 
any  settled  purpose  of  attacking  the  church.  It  was  not  till 
he  went  further,  and  denied  the  authority  of  general  coun- 
cils, that  he  began  really  to  shock  the  consciences  of  the 
faithful.  Maximilian,  who,  it  is  said,  aspired  himself  to  the 
papacy,  was  favorably  disposed  to  him,  and  instructed  his 
ambassador  at  Rome  to  see  that  no  harm  befell  him;  "be- 
cause," he  added,  "  we  may  yet  have  need  of  him."  There 
is  little  question  that  the  German  princes  protected  Luther 
at  first,  not  out  of  sympathy  with  his  doctrinal  innovations, 
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l)ut  witli  a  view  of  usiiii:;  lii!ii,;iii<l  (lie  party  Ik;  iiilirlit  fonii, 
as  a  iiuMiis  ol  oxtortiiiii;  ('oiiceMRionrt  Ironi  Koine;  in  tliuir 
favor.  Wo  liiid  liis(\itli<)lic,  ()j)|)()ii(Mit.s  rcfiitiii;^  liis  doctrinal 
innovations,  l)iit  only  feebly  and  very  timidly  rchukiiii^  Iji.s 
vioU'iicc  towardri  the;  pope.  Henry  \'I  II.  (jf  Kn'^land  aljly 
defends  the  seven  sacraments  against  liiin,  but,  ii  we  recol- 
lect ari«i;ht,  not  very  heartily,  to  say  the  least,  the  papal  au- 
thority. Indeed,  tlie  opinion  seems  to  have  very  generally 
])revailed  throughout  L  ranee,  Enghind,  northern  (iermany, 
and  several  other  states,  tliat  tlie  papacy,  as  including  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  primacy  of  order,  was  an  excres- 
cence on  the  constitution  of  the  churcli  and  that  its  consti- 
tution was,  in  fact,  a  blunder.  It  is  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion that  we  can,  for  instance,  account  for  the  facility 
with  which  Henry  YIII.  separated  his  kingdom  from  Home, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  as  supreme  liead 
of  the  church  in  his  dominions.  Evidently  he  obtained 
the  support  or  acquiescence  of  the  great  body  of  his  sub- 
jects only  on  the  ground  that  there  was  little  in  his  meas- 
ures which  appeared  to  them  to  be  directed  against  the 
Catholic  Churcli.  They  may  have  thought  he  was  in  some 
respects  going  too  far,  but  they  looked  upon  him  mainly 
as  asserting  the  rightful  independence  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom  against  the  ambitious  and  unwarrantable  preten- 
sions of  an  Italian  priest,  who  was  little  or  nothing  to  them. 
He  was  only  asserting  the  rights  of  England  and  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  therefore  to  be  supported  by  his  loyal  subjects. 
What  may  have  heretofore  seemed  mysterious  to  some  in 
the  rapid  rise  and  progress  of  Protestantism  is  now  easily 
explained  by  what  we  have  just  seen  in  our  liberal  Catho- 
lics, that  is.  Catholics  who  sympathize  with  the  revolution- 
ary movements  of  the  Mazzinis,  Kossuths,  Ledru-Itollins, 
Heckers,  Struves,  and  other  red-republican  chiefs.  These 
liberal  Catholics  have,  in  general,  no  intention  of  renounc- 
ing the  church  ;  they  have  no  suspicion  that  they  are  mak- 
ing war  on  Catholicity,  or  that  there  are  any  grounds  for 
calling  in  question  their  orthodoxy.  Once  in  a  while  one 
of  them  will  even  go  to  confession  and  to  communion.  Yet 
did  they  throw  up  their  caps  and  hurrah  lustily  when  the 
Koman  republic  was  proclaimed ;  they  were  not  unpleas- 
antly affected  when  the  Holy  Father  was  driven  into  exile, 
— were  really  delighted  when  he  was  stripped  of  his  tempo- 
ral dominions,  and  became  indignant  only  when  the  trium- 
virate were  driven  out,  and  the  pope  was  restored  to  his 
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rights  by  the  intervention  of  France.  These  men  wished 
no  harm  to  the  Holy  Father;  they  may  have  respected  him 
personally ;  but  they  were  democrats ;  first  and  last  they 
were  democrats,  and  held  it  far  more  important  to  establish 
democracy  throughout  Europe  than  to  retain  the  papacy, 
^ow  just  understand  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  a  revolution  was  going  on  against  the  feudal 
monarchy  and  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  the  pas- 
sion for  centralized  monarchy  was  then  as  strong  and  as  uni- 
versal as  the  passion  for  centralized  democracy  is  now,  and 
Tou  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
rebellion  explained.  There  was  no  intention  in  the  outset  of 
breaking  with  the  church,  of  rushing  into  schism,  or  of  set- 
ting up  a  new  religion ;  but  the  public  feeling  was  that  the- 
papacy  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  monarchs,  and  that  the^ 
monarchical  cause  should  be  sustained  against  it  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  that  the  complete  emancipation  of  sovereigns  and 
the  whole  secular  order  from  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Italian  priest  should  be  eft'ected.  The  heresiarchs,  regarded 
as  mere  doctrinal  innovators,  counted  for  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and 
Knox  were  only  the  fly  in  the  fable,  tusrging  at  the  wheel 
to  assist  the  horses  to  roll  the  heavy  coach  through  the  ruts,, 
and  might  have  bellowed  in  high  or  low  Dutch,  good  or- 
bad  Latin,  good  or  bad  French,  good  or  bad  English,  or  in. 
broad  Scotch,  until  doomsday,  with  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  making  themselves  puny  leaders  of  contemptible- 
sects,  had  not  their  heretical  movement  been  prepared  and 
sustained  by  the  political  passions  and  revolutions  of  their 
time.  Protestantism,  as  a  religious  movement,  deserves 
not  a  moment's  consideration ;  its  whole  strength  always 
lay,  and  still  lies,  in  its  character  as  a  political  or  purely  sec- 
ular movement.  The  age  had  become  rich  ;  luxury  had  be- 
come general ;  the  world  had  resumed  its  mastery  over 
men's  hearts ;  kings,  no  longer  impeded  by  the  nobles,  re- 
solved to  centralize  their  power  and  reign  as  absolute  mon- 
archs, which  they  could  not  do  without  declaring  the  state 
supreme,  and  subjecting  the  church  to  the  temporal  order^ 
which  in  its  turn  could  not  be  done  without  destroying  the 
papacy.  Much  progress  had  been  made  in  reproducing 
the  heathen  order,  and  the  world,  without  precisely  know- 
ing what  it  was  about,  determined  that  its  reproduction 
should  be  complete,  and  so  rebelled  against  the  pope,  turned 
Protestant,  and  pulled  down  and  trampled  on  the  cross,  the; 
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BVinhol  at  (incc  of  umirs  salvation  and  <>t'  flie  RiipnMimcy  of 
tho  spiritual  order,  or  <d'  I  lie  suhjtu'tiori  of  iH-atlicinMii. 

The  luovcmuiit  was  Htroiin^  tliroiii^lioiit  all  iMiropc,  and  (*tr 
u  moment  there  did  not  appear  to  hi;  a  sin|^lc  s((;ular  power 
on  whose  fidelity  the  Holy  Father  could  rely.  Princes  and 
people  wer<*  every whorti  in  rehellion  and  in  ai'iriH  a^^ainst 
iiim,  and  liis  enemies  everywhere  preclictcMl  tin;  speedy  de- 
struction of  the  paj)acy.  l>ut(iod  had  pnjmised  to  be  with 
liis  church  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  tlie  worhi, 
and  that  the  t^ates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her.  In 
vain  did  the  heathen  raij^cand  the  peo[)l(i  imai^dnea  vain  thiriL'*. 
In  vain  did  the  kiiiijjs  and  princes  of  the  earth  stand  up  and 
conspire  ai^ainst  the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed.  The 
Lord  himself  defended  his  spouse  and  delivered  his  chosen 
])ontitTs.  The  human  instruments  housed  in  defendini^  the 
church,  our  author  labors  to  show,  were  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  the  only  royal  house,  he  would  i)er- 
suade  us,  that  has  uniformly  remained  faithful  to  its  Cath- 
olic enti^agements.  lie  espouses  with  a  noble  zeal  the  side 
of  the  Lorraine  princes,  of  the  elder  branch  in  Lorraine  it- 
self, of  the  Guises  in  France,  and  of  the  Ilabsburgs  in  Aus- 
tria, and  holds  up  their  conduct  in  favorable  contrast  with 
what  he  alleoces  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  kings  and 
ministers  of  France.  He  represents  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
French  court,  from  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  down  to  our  own 
times,  to  have  been  uniformly  that  of  humbling  the  pope, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lorraine  princes,  or  more  espe- 
cially Austria,  on  the  other.  Having  assumed  that  the  Lor- 
raine princes  of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  branch 
were  uniformly  on  the  side  of  Catholic  interests,  he  de- 
nounces the  French  policy  as  rationalistic,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  heathenish,  and  leaves  on  his  readers  the  impression, 
that,  if  there  is  Protestantism  in  Europe  to-day,  we  have  to 
thank  the  French  government,  and  especially  Cardinal 
Eichelieu,  who,  while  he  humbled  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
secured,  by  his  hostility  to  Ferdinand  11. ,  their  triumph  in 
Germany. 

Certainly  we  are  not  prepared  to  approve  the  policy  of 
Henry  lY.,  which  was,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  the  attempt  to  justify  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  w^as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a  due  balance  of 
power  has  never  seemed  to  us  successful.  There  is  some- 
thing which  strikes  us  unpleasantly  in  seeing  a  prince  of  the 
church  leaguing  with  the  determined  enemies  of  his  religion 
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to  liuinble  her  friends,  and  witliout  meaning  to  endorse  the 
severe  judgment  of  the  defender  of  tlie  house  of  Lorraine, 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  never  seen  a  valid  excuse  for 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  cardinal  in  intervening  against 
Ferdinand, — who,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  had  done  no 
injury  and  offered  no  insult  to  France,  and  was  only  engaged 
in  a  war  in  defence  of  the  just  rights  of  his  empire  and  of 
tlie  church, — and  forcing  upon  him  a  peace  in  which  were 
sacrificed  the  Catholic  interests  of  Germany,  and,  in  some 
measure,  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Such  intervention 
would  be  much  more  intelligible,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  Prot- 
estant, than  in  the  minister  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  and  a 
prince  of  the  church.  But  though  we  have  not  seen  it,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  cardinal  had  no  valid  excuse, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  if  M.  de  la  Tour  had  set  himself 
as  heartily  at  work  to  defend  this  able,  though  certainly  not 
faultless  statesman,  as  he  has  to  defend  the  Lorraine  prince, 
Joseph  11.  of  Germany,  he  would  have  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  soften  very  much  the  judgments  he  has  rendered 
against  liim. 

Tlie  author  apparently  sees  nothing  to  commend  in  any 
thing  French,  and  he  has  no  mercy  on  a  single  French 
prince  or  statesman.  If  good  has  ever  been  done  in  France, 
it  has  always  been  done  by  a  Lorraine  prince,  an  Austrian 
princess,  or  by  a  Bas-Breton  prince,  princess,  or  nobleman. 
The  author  is  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  has  served  in  the 
Austrian  army.  This  is  too  one-sided  to  be  true.  France 
has  committed  great  faults,  great  wrongs,  but  we  think  a 
sharp  eye  might  find  some  redeeming  traits  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  that  she  has  had  some  virtues  derived  neither  from 
the  Bretons  nor  from  the  Lotharingians.  We  find  much  to 
censure  in  Louis  XI Y.,  yet  we  are  not  willing,  when  plead- 
ing the  interests  of  the  true  faith,  to  join  with  heretics  in 
condemning  him  for  his  energetic  treatment  of  rebellious 
Huguenots.  The  author,  we  hope,  will  forgive  us,  if  we 
say  that  we  have  detected  in  him,  as  in  several  others  of  our 
good  friends  in  France,  whom  we  higlily  esteem,  and  with 
whom  in  most  things  we  warmly  sympathize,  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  the  whimpering  sentimentalism  characteristic  of 
our  times,  over  the  punishment  of  great  criminals,  and 
which  is  no  mark  of  real  benevolence  of  heart  or  of  true 
Christian  charity.  If  the  Huguenots  of  France  had  de- 
meaned tliemselves  as  loyal  subjects,  if  they  had  been  con- 
.tented  with  holding  and  practising  their  heresy  for  them- 
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Bolvoa,  Mild  liad  rtufTcrcd  CiitliolicH  in  tlicir  ii(.'i^]il)f)rliood  to 
pnictisti  uiiniok'rited  tliu  \v\w  religion,  tho  8tiito  might  luive 
jxMMuitUHl  tluMu  to  damn  tiuMi*  houIh,  an  they  insistcMl  on 
doing  ;  hut  wiicn  tiicy  ahuscd  the;  lihei'ty  socwred  to  tliem  hy 
tho  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  distnrh  tlie  peace  of  the  Ktate,  to 
]H>r8eciito  (.Vtholies,  to  sjurk  and  hnrn  C^jitholic  viliag(!P,  to 
(U'strov  Cathohc  ehnrrlies  iind  <M)nv(;nts,  to  mnrd(,'r  women 
and  chikhvn,  or  eari'y  tliem  iiway  eajjtive,  it  was  the  right, 
it  was  the  duty,  of  tlie  civil  autliority  to  intervene,  and  re- 
duce them  to  subjection  ;  for  the  first  duty  of  every  civil 
governmeut  is  to  protect  tlie  ehurcli,  and  maintain  the  fnje- 
dom  of  religion, — of  religion,  we  say,  not  of  heresy  and  in- 
fidelity, which,  as  far  as  we  could  ever  learn,  have  not,  and 
never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  rights,  being,  as  they 
undeniably  are,  contrary  to  the  law  of  (4od.  After  provid- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  fully  securing  to  every 
one  the  right  to  profess  and  practise  it  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance  from  any  quarter,  it  may  be  wise,  just,  and  even  nec- 
essary, for  the  government  to  leave  heresy  and  infidelity  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 
We  are  no  friends  to  severity,  and  we  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  force  men  into  heaven.  God 
himself  forces  no  man  to  receive  his  bountv,  but  leaves  all 
men  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  choice,  subject  only  to 
the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation  for  choosing  wrong ;  but 
we  should  be  wanting  in  common  sense,  if  we  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  government, 
when  heresy  and  infidelity  undertake  to  propagate  them- 
selves by  carnal  weapons,  by  fire  and  sword,  to  intervene, 
and  by  physical  force,  if  necessary,  to  coerce  them  into 
peaceable  subjects  and  harmless  neighbors. 

But  passing  over  French  politics,  w^e  cannot  assent  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  author's  unqualified  praise  of  the  Lorraine  prin- 
ces. We  quite  agree  in  his  vindication  of  the  noble  Guises, 
and  thank  him  for  it ;  we  think  hi<2:hly  of  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  especially  of  the  good  Anttiony  and  Charles  V, 
The  Austrian  princes  certainly  have  often  deserved  well, 
not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  the  church  ;  yet  we  cannot 
say  that  they  have  always  been  loyal  sons  of  the  church, 
and  always  true  to  Catholic  interests.  Maximilian  united 
with  Louis  XII.  in  calling  the  Council  of  Pisa  to  depose- 
Julius  II. ;  his  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  labored  to  establish 
centralism  in  his  Spanish  possessions,  was  very  lukewarm  in 
suppressing  the  Protestant  rebellion  in  Germany,  was  not 
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very  Catholic  in  his  bearing  towards  the  holj  Council  of 
Trent,  and  it  was  he,  we  believe,  who  made  war  on  Clem- 
ent YII.,  and  they  were  his  troops,  who,  under  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon,  took  and  sacked  Kome,  and  from  whom  the 
Eternal  City  suffered  more  than  it  had  in  early  times  from 
the  Goths  and  Yandals.  Maria  Theresa  was  a  party  to  the 
infamous  partition  of  Poland,  a  crime  and  a  blunder  which 
must  make  the  sovereigns  dumb  before  the  crimes  and  blun- 
ders of  the  demagogues ;  and  her  son,  the  half -crazed 
Joseph  II.,  was  undeniably  one  of  the  worst  enemies  the 
church  in  modern  times  has  had,  and  he  all  but  threw  the 
church  in  his  hereditary  dominions  into  schism.  The  well- 
known  Josephine  laws,  so  called  from  him,  were  a  scandal 
to  Christendom,  and  far  surpassed  any  thing  attempted  by 
Louis  XI Y.,  or  any  other  monarch  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Louis.  In  no  country  in  Europe — in  the  world,  we  may  al- 
most say — was  the  church  less  free  than  she  was  in  Austria 
from  his  time  down  to  the  accession  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  the  present  young  emperor,  who  promises  to  revive  the 
early  glories  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  to  rival  the  fame 
of  the  pious  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Personally,  the  Aus- 
trian princes  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  pious  and  exem- 
plary Catholics ;  and  though  in  general  less  irreligious  in 
their  policy  than  most  other  princes  of  Europe,  they  have 
not  escaped  the  besetting  sin  of  all  secular  princes,  that  of 
seeking  to  subject  the  spiritual  to  the  temjDoral,  of  treating 
religion  as  a  civil  function,  and  its  ministers  as  a  branch  of 
the  civil  police.  They  have  almost  always  insisted  on  re- 
ligion, but  pretty  uniformly  on  having  it  under  their  own 
control.  The  sovereign  pontiff  has  generally  had  as  much 
to  fear  as  to  hope  from  them,  for  they  have  seldom  been 
unwilling  to  take  the  administration  of  religion  from  his 
hands  into  their  own.  Not  much  more  can  be  said  against 
the  kings  of  France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  is  an  ultramontane,  but  he  will  pardon  us, 
we  hope,  if  we  hint  that  his  ultramontanism  is  not  quite 
enough  for  us.  He  doubtless  concedes  the  papal  infallibil- 
ity, and  the  pope's  supreme  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  very  well  understood 
that  the  secular  order  exists  only  for  the  spiritual,  personi- 
fied in  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  should  in  all  respects  be 
subjected  to  it.  We  try  all  princes  and  secular  powers  by 
their  relations  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  care  not  a  fig  for 
any  of  them  any  further  than  they  serve  it.     The  church  is 
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nil  and  in  :ill  to  us,  and  sho  is  to  us  only  thron^^h  the  sover- 
<)i«^n  pontiil".  Our  Lord  founded  the  ciiurch  on  J'ctor,  and 
wi5  iivv,  fiulnnissive  to  her  only  an  w(;  an;  Huijinissive  to  Peter, 
in  the  ])erson  of  his  suecessors.  The  soVL'iei;^n  pontill  in, 
under  God,  the  fountain  of  all  the  autliority  we  respect  on 
■earth,  and  we  lunc  no  praise  for  those  who  olTerhiin  insults, 
or  withhold  from  him  the  h)yaHy  of  their  hc^arts.  The  sad- 
(h'st  i)ai;e  of  all  mo(hu-n  histc^ry  is  that  wliich  records  the 
ingratitude  of  individuals  and  nations  to  the  holy  pontilTs 
who,  for  these  eii^hteen  hundred  years,  have  ruled  ,  the 
ehurch  of  God,  and  labored  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  man- 
kind. They  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  they  have 
been  the  mark  for  every  arrow ;  tJiey  have  been  the  pecul- 
iar objects  of  the  wratli  of  man  and  the  assaults  of  hell ; 
they  have  often  been  insulted  by  their  own  children  ;  and 
scarcely  one  drop  of  consolation  have  they  during  these  loui^ 
ages  been  permitted  to  taste,  except  that  consolation  which 
is  vouchsafed  them  by  the  interior  visits  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
O,  how  the  world  has  wronged  them,  and  how  slow  and  how 
loath  are  we  ourselves  to  make  them  some  little  reparation  I 
O,  let  us  away  with  our  cold,  half-heretical  reserve,  away 
with  our  ungenerous  distrust,  and  let  our  hearts  gush  forth 
in  warm  and  pure  love  to  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
and  never  for  a  moment  suffer  a  mere  secular  prince  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  with  him  ! 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  popes  are  personally  impec- 
cable, nor  that  every  pope  has  been  a  saint ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  full  evidence  that  an}^  one  of  them  during  his  pontifi- 
cate, has  been  a  very  bad  man.  ISTearly  all  we  read  against 
some  few  of  them  is  mere  calumny,  invented  by  men  whose 
projects  they  had  thwarted,  or  by  party,  political,  or  sectarian 
spite  and  vindictiveness.  We  are  slow  to  believe  any  thing 
against  a  single  pope,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  even 
Alexander  YI.,  after  he  became  pope,  w^ould  be  found,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  to  be,  even  as  a  man,  worthy  of  our 
respect.  We  place  no  confidence  in  Italian  lampoons  and  pas- 
quinades, and  when  we  find  a  pope  painted  in  very  black  colors, 
we  always  take  it  for  granted  that  there  were  very  wicked 
men  in  his  reign,  whose  schemes  of  wickedness  he  defeated, 
and  whose  pride  and  ambition  he  offended.  With  this  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  popes,  the  cold  respect  or  courtly 
patronage  shown  them  by  the  house  of  Austria  does  not 
satisfy  us.  We  can  honor  as  a  truly  Catholic  government 
only  that  government  which  recognizes  cheerfully  the  su- 
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premacy  of  the  pope,  obeys  him  as  sovereign,  and  loves  and 
reverences  him  as  a  father.  Such  a  government  Austria,  let 
M.  de  la  Tour  say  what  he  will,  never  has  been,  and  in  reality 
no  secular  government  of  much  importance  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be. 

Yet  we  concede  most  cheerfully  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  of  Lorraine-Habsburg 
are  hononorably  distinguished  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  that  Austria  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  least  un- 
catholic  of  the  great  European  powers,  though,  unhappily, 
always,  while  laboring  to  preserve  her  subjects  Catholic,  in- 
clining to  the  policy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which 
finally  destroyed  the  church  in  the  East.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  she  is  the  most  reliable  Catholic 
power  of  Europe,  and  about  the  only  one  to  which  the 
friends  of  social  order  and  Christian  libertv  can  now  look 
with  hope  for  the  future.  Spain  has  been  distracted,  im- 
poverished, and  weakened  by  her  revolutionary  struggles 
and  anti-Catholic  policy  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Portugal,  of  whom  it  was  first  said,  "  The  sun  never  sets  on 
her  empire,"  has  become  a  mere  dependency  of  Great 
Britain ;  France,  with  generous  impulses  and  Catholic  in- 
stincts, is  drunk  with  demagogie i  Sardinia  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  demagogues,  and  her  whole  influence  is  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  heathenism ;  the  other  Italian  states,  no 
longer  wliat  they  were  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
have  at  least  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  ravages  of  red-republicanism ;  Russia,  a  schismatic 
power,  advances  slowly,  but  surely,  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  Byzantine  despotism,  or  monarchical  absolutism  ;  and 
our  own  country,  losing  its  constitutional  character,  advances 
as  surely,  and  far  more  rapidly,  as  the  representative  of 
demagogical  absolutism  ;  and  where,  if  not  in  Austria,  is, 
under  God  and  his  church,  the  hope  of  the  Christian  free- 
man? 

Speaking  with  an  eye  to  the  immediate  future,  there  are 
but  three  great  powers  of  the  first  order  in  the  world, — the 
United  States,  Kussia,  and  Austria.  These  are  three  great 
representative  nations,  each  representing  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar political  system.  The  other  states  of  Europe  and 
America,  owing  either  to  internal  dissensions  or  to  external 
weakness,  become  important  in  the  political  order  only  in 
the  direct  or  indirect  alliances  they  respectively  form  with 
some  one  or  another  of  these  tliree.     Russia  represents  the 
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old  r>v/.;iiit  iiic  iii<»ii;ircliy,  and  Ikt  pro^rcfiH  ifl  tlio  prof^rcfis  of 
iii<Mi;ircliical  cciilraliNiii,  or  ;d»snliili>iii.  Tlic  other  iiortlicni 
kiiii;(lnins  «d'  Miifoix'  iiuist  iwolvi!  ai'uimd  lior  as  tlirir  cuii- 
trt'.  Mild  tlii'ow  their  iidhicnco  into  her  scale*.  Tlic;  UiiitcMl 
States,  h;»\ini;'  practicMlly  ahaudoiicd  I'Ji;^lish  conHtitutiiinal- 
isni,  Ml'tcr  wliicli  their  own  institutions  were  ori;^inall\' 
uumIcIK'iI,  represent  eenti'alize(l  (hMnocraey,  or  (hjinocratic; 
ahsc)Iuti>in,  and  head  tiie  (k'niMj^oi^ical  revohitionary  ni(jve- 
mont  of  tlie  ajj^e.  (ireat  Ih'itain  (h)c;s  and  must  act  iu  con- 
cert with  us,  and  throw  her  Inlhiencc,  be  it  more  or  less,, on 
the  side  of  American  democracy.  Kni^lisli  constitutional- 
ism, wliich  has  for  over  a  century  phiyed  aconspicuous  [)art  in 
the  poHcy  of  the  workl,  and  which  seems  still  to  he  the  idol 
of  many  statesmen,  is  after  all  as  good  as  defunct ;  for  in 
all,  exce[)t  perhaps  a  few  minor  states  and  pi'incipidities,  the 
balance  between  the  three  estates,  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, essential  to  its  harmonious  working,  has  been  lost, 
and  cannot  now  be  restored.  Constitutional  monarchy  is 
now  in  reality  but  the  dream,  and  the  very  silly  dream,  of  a 
past  age.  ]\[odern  revolutions  have  rendered  it  impracti- 
cable. In  all  the  great  states  of  Europe,  either  the  king  is 
too  strong  for  the  lords  and  commons,  or  the  commons  are 
too  stroni>:  for  the  kins:  and  lords.  The  balance  has  been 
lost  even  in  England  herself,  and  the  British  constitution 
may,  before  one  thinks  of  it,  cease  to  exist.  Great  Britain,, 
then,  really  represents  no  system  of  her  own,  and  must  ally^ 
herself  with  us.  She  is  not  able  to  subsist  within  herself,, 
and  could  not  hold  her  present  rank  a  single  year  if  she 
were  to  lose  her  trade  with  the  United  States,  while  we 
could  lose  our  trade  with  her,  not  indeed  without  inconven- 
ience, not  indeed  without  much  individual  suffering,  but 
without  any  permanent  detriment  to  our  national  strength 
or  national  prosperity,  for  we  are  able  to  subsist  entii-ely 
within  ourselves.  England  cannot  afford  to  break  with  us, 
and  if  she  were  to  do  so,  and  to  refuse  to  join  us,  avowedly 
or  unavowedlv,  in  furtherino;  the  desio^ns  of  continental 
red-republicanism,  she  would  speedily  fall  a  prey  to  a  red- 
republican  revolution  herself.  She,  then,  can  remain  po- 
litically important  only  by  uniting  with  us,  and  throwing 
her  influence  on  the  side  of  democratic  absolutism.  These 
two  absolutisms  thus  represented  and  supported,  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  American,  are  the  two  aggressive  powers  of 
the  age,  and  they  threaten  ere  long  to  meet  in  China  or 
India,  and,  on  the  plains  of  that  old  Asiatic  continent,  to 
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dispute  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  either 
will  be  the  triumph  of  heathenism,  and  the  opj^ression  of 
tlie  church  of  God. 

Between  the  success  of  one  or  tlie  other  of  these  two  ab- 
v^ohitisms,  or  despotisms,  stands  Austria,  with  tlie  other 
(  atholic  states  of  Europe,  and  the  hope  of  social  order  and 
of  Christian  freedom,  under  God  and  the  church,  rests  now 
on  saving  her  from  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  either 
despotism,  and  of  so  strengthening  her  by  union  within  and 
alliances  without  that  she  can  resist  and  repel  l)otli  tlie 
American  absolutism  and  the  Kussian.  Austria  properly 
represents  wliat  remains  of  feudal  Europe,  and  from  the 
federative  character  of  her  empire,  uniting,  as  it  does,  under 
one  sovereign  many  nations,  differing  in  language,  manners, 
customs,  and  local  institutions,  she  is  naturally  the  represent- 
ative of  centralism  tempered  by  federalism, — the  very  s^'s- 
tem  with  which  we,  under  a  republican  form,  professedly 
set  out,  but  which  we  have  hopelessly  abandoned  for  demo- 
cratic centralism, — and  by  her  central  position  in  Europe, 
and  her  vast  resources,  she  is  naturally  fitted  to  take  the 
lead  in  resisting  and  repelling  the  two  advancing  despotisms. 
She  should  therefore  be  supported  by  all  the  Catholic  states 
of  Europe,  for  their  liberties  and  salvation  are  bound  up 
with  hers.  We  w^ish,  therefore,  to  see  her  enter  into  the 
Germanic  Diet  with  all  her  non-Germanic  states,  that  she 
may  be  able  to  protect  all  Germany  both  from  Kussian  and 
demagogical  centralism  ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  M.  de  la 
Tour,  that  France  should  lay  aside  her  hereditary  policy  of 
humbling  Austria,  and  form  with  her  an  intimate  and  hon- 
orable alliance.  Such  an  alliance  would  secure  to  social 
order  and  Christian  freedom  the  firm  suj^port  of  both  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  fur- 
ther advance  of  despotism  under  either  of  its  forms.  It 
would  protect  Austria  and  the  other  German  states ;  it 
would  neutralize  the  demafyosrical  influence  which  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  might  attempt  to  exert  on 
continental  affairs,  and  enable  France  herself  to  reestablish 
order,  to  recover  from  her  demagogical  delmum  trcineas, 
and  reassume  her  rightful  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Such  an  alliance  is  evidently  for  the  interests  of 
botli  France  and  Austria,  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  therefore 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  great  crime,  nay,  the  great  blunder  of  modem  politics 
was   the  monarchical  revolution  against  the  feudal    mon- 
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ftrcliy  and  ii(>]>ility  of  tl»o  ini(Mlo  aijcR,  and  wliicli  prepared 
tlie  way  for  thu  cKMiiucratic  rt'volution  of  our  times, — in 
fiomo  sense  necessarily  involved  it.  Kin<^8  and  niiiiirtters, 
not  tlie  people,  were  the  first  revolutionists  of  modern 
lMn'(>]K\  and  the  people  are  now  only  niakint^  rcivolutions 
against  them,  as  tliey  had  made  re\(jlutions  a;^ainBt  the  feu- 
<lal  harons.  The  true  policy  for  all  the  friends  of  order  and 
liherty  is  now  to  attempt  hy  safe  and  honorahle  alliances  to 
x'heck  hoth  revolutions,  and  to  re])air,  as  far  as  ])ossil)le,  the 
wrongs  inllicted  by  both,  by  restorin<;,  as  far  as  the  altered 
•circumstances  of  tlie  times  will  admit,  the  old  feudal  order, 
that  is,  under  some  form,  as  we  express  it,  centralism  tem- 
j)ored  by  federalism.  This  order  has  certaiidy  been  j^reatly 
weakened  in  Austria,  but  its  elements  are  preserved  there 
with  more  life  and  vii>:or  than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  is  she 
^best  fitted  to  assume  tlie  lead  in  reconstituting  fallen  Europe. 
Assisted  by  all  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe  she  can  easily 
•do  it,  and  with  advantage  to  their  separate  independence 
and  internal  prosperity.  Let  these  states,  then,  all  form  a 
league  with  Austria,  and  with  one  another,  to  resist  both  the 
Russian  and  the  American  despotisms,  and  to  re})air  the 
wrongs  of  past  revolutions,  and  let  them  recognize  anew  the 
Holy  Father  as  the  divinely  appointed  abitrator  between 
sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
subjects,  and  something  like  order  and  liberty  may  flourish 
again  on  the  earth.  Will  they  do  it  ?  We  know  not.  Yery 
likely  they  will  refuse  to  do  it,  and  if  they  do  refuse,  all 
that  remains  certain  is,  that  heathenism  will  triumph  anew, 
and  the  church  will  be  oblio^ed  to  take  refuo;e  once  more  in 
the  catacombs. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  somewdiat  desultory  remarks  to 
a  close.  The  reader  will  lind  much  information  and  much 
food  for  useful  reflection  in  M.  de  la  Tour's  unpretending 
little  work,  and  we  very  sincerely  thank  the  author  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit -we  have  derived  from  it.  AVe  have  had 
110  intention  of  giving  it  a  regular  review,  and  have  merely 
used  it,  as  our  readers  will  have  perceived,  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hano^  some  disconnected  but  matured  reflections  of 
our  own.  France  has  inundated  the  w^orld  w^ith  bad  books, 
and  worse  theories,  but  her  Catholic  sons  seem  now  laboring 
in  earnest,  and  we  trust  not  without  effect,  to  repair  the 
wrongs  she  has  done  to  hterature,  politics,  and  religion  ;  and 
although  Catholic  Germany  is  aw^aking  from  her  long  sleep, 
and  beginning  to  make  energetic  war  on  paganism,  and  al- 
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though  even  Catholic  England  shows  some  symptoms  of 
returning  life,  and  appears  to  suspect  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  done  than  to  show  that  Catholicity,  after 
all,  is  about  as  good  as  Anglicanism,  it  must  be  owned  that 
our  ablest  workmen  and  our  most  effective  soldiers  are 
Frenchmen,  who  are  sure  to  be  foremost  in  every  battle, 
whether  against  the  armies  of  the  city  of  God  or  against 
those  of  the  city  of  the  world.  Singular  people,  that  old 
Franco-Celtic  race,  always  preeminent  alike  in  good  and  in 
evil !  Well  has  it  been  said  that  for  a  Frenchman  there  is 
no  purgatory,  and  that  when  he  dies  he  either  goes  straight 
to  heaven  or  straight  to  hell.  Well,  better  be  either  cold  or 
hot  than  lukewarm. 

The  chief  point  we  have  w^ished  to  bring  out  is,  that  there 
are  only  two  systems  in  the  world.  Catholicity  and  heathenism. 
All  that  is  not  of  the  one  is  of  the  other.  There  are  but 
two  causes  that  we  can  espouse,  but  two  masters  that  we 
can  serve.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  all  who  are  not  Catholics 
are  heathens,  and  all  who  are  not  heathens  are  Catholics. 
Heresy  and  infidelity  may  assume  a  thousand  shapes,  but  al- 
ways at  bottom  are  they  heathenism,  and  nothing  else. 
Catholicity  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and 
allows  the  secular  order  to  be  sought  only  in  subordination  and 
subserviency  to  it,  in  like  manner  as  it  asserts  the  supremacy 
of  the  spirit,  and  commands  us  to  subject  the  flesh  to  it,  and 
to  deny  and  modify  it  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  so  subjected. 
Heathenism  asserts  the  independence  of  the  secular  order, 
proposes  it  as  an  end  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and 
finally  declares  it  supreme  and  exclusive,  the  only  end  to  be 
sought,  or  that  can  be  conceived  of  as  worth  seeking.  Here 
are  the  two  systems,  the  two  causes,  the  two  cities,  old  as 
the  prevarication  of  Adam,  and  always  disputing  for  the 
empire  of  the  soul  of  man.  The  dispute  between  these  is 
the  only  dispute  there  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be.  Our 
situation  is  no  novelty.  The  thing  that  has  been  is,  and  shall 
be,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  We  have  no 
new  enemies,  no  new  controversies,  and  for  us,  as  for  the  old 
patriarchs,  as  for  the  synagogue,  as  for  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians,  the  battle  is  with  gentilism,  heathenism,  or  carnal 
Judaism.  In  the  individual  the  battle  is  between  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh,  in  the  intellectual  order  it  is  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heresy,  in  society  between  the  church  and  the  state, 
order  and  anarchy,  liberty  and  license.  It  is  always  the  same 
controversy  in  principle,  always  the  parties  to  the  combat  are 
the  same. 
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llcatlicnisin  is  n:iliii;il;  ( 'lii-istiaiiity  in  sn|»('rn.'itural.  To 
1)0  lu'jithtMiH  (li'inaiidH  no  trainin<x,  no  Bclf-dfiiial,  no  olTort  ; 
"Nve  liavc  only  to  follow  nature,  and,  an  wc;  have;  said,  act  out 
oursc^lvt's;  to  l)e  (.iiristians  dcniandH  siijx'rnatui'al  ;4i"a('c  to 
elevato  lis  above  natui*c»,— instruction,  discipline,  self-re- 
straint, scdf-dcnial,  constant  vi/^ilanccand  cfTort,  All  natural 
action  tends  to  licatlicnisin.  Hence  all  men  arc?  naturally 
lieathens,  and  naturally  lieathenisni  always  ti'iuniplis  over 
C'atliolicity.  As  nature  survives  in  all  men,  even  in  the 
saint,  all  men,  even  tlioujj,li  Catholics,  have  ;i  natural,  ten- 
dency to  lapse  into  heathenism,  and  are  held  in  the  (>hi'istian 
order  only  hy  supernatural  <z;race  and  supernatural  elTort. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  com])rehend  why  in  all  a<j^esand  countries 
lieathenisni  more  abounds  than  Christianity,  and  evil  ^ains 
the  victor}'  over  ij^ood,  save  when  supernaturally  prevented. 
In  no  ai2^e  or  nation  has  the  victory  of  (.'hristianity  over 
lieathenisni  been  complete,  and  in  the  individual  Christian 
it  is  never  complete,  save  in  the  moment  of  his  death.  ( )nly 
in  dying  do  we  coiKpier.  Hence  our  life  is  called  a  warfare, 
and  the  church  in  this  world  the  church  militant ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  true  Catholics  are  always  in  the  minority,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  the  weaker  party,  and  always  oppressed,  and 
the  high  places  of  the  world  are  occupied  by  their  enemies. 
The  power,  the  dominion,  and  the  honors  of  this  world, 
whether  in  the  political,  the  military,  the  literary,  or  the 
:scientific  order,  are  never  theirs.  Their  enemies  are  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  loves  them,  and  bestows  on  them  its 
dignities  and  honors.  True  Catholics  the  world  knows  not, 
for  their  life  is  hid  with  God.  The  day  for  them  to  reign 
never  comes  in  this  world.  As  far  as  the  world  heeds  them, 
it  hates  or  despises  them.  Their  glory  commences  only 
when  this  w^orld  and  the  fashion  thereof  pass  away.  "  Then 
shall  the  just  stand  with  great  constancy  against  those  who 
have  afflicted  them,  and  taken  away  tJieir  labors.  These, 
;Seeing  it,  shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be 
amazed  at  the  suddenness  of  their  salvation,  saying  within 
themselves,  repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit : 
These  are  they  whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision,  and  for  a 
parable  of  reproach.  "We  fools  esteemed  their  life  madness, 
and  their  end  without  honor.  Behold  how  they  are  num- 
bered among  the  children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  among  the 
saints.  Therefore  we  have  erred  from  the  way  of  truth  ; 
and  the  light  of  justice  hath  not  shined  unto  us  ;  and  the  sun 
-of  understanding  hath  not  arisen  upon  us.     We  wearied  our- 
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selves  in  the  way  of  iniquity  and  destruction,  and  liave 
walked  through  hard  ways ;  but  the  way  of  the  Lord  have 
we  not  known.  "What  hath  pride  profited  us?  or  what  ad- 
vantage hath  the  boasting  of  riches  brought  us  ?  All  those 
things  are  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  like  a  post  that 
runneth  on,  and  as  a  ship  that  passeth  through  the  waves, 
whereof  when  it  is  gone  by  the  trace  cannot  be  found,  nor 

the  path  of  its  keel  in  the  waters So  we 

also,  being  born,  forthwith  ceased  to  be  ;  and  have  been  able 
to  show  no  mark  of  virtue;  but  are  consumed  in  our  wicked- 
ness. Such  things  as  these  the  sinners  said  in  hell.  For  the 
wicked  is  as  dust,  which  is  blown  away  with  the  wind  ;  and 
as  a  thin  froth,  which  is  dispersed  by  the  storm  ;  and  as 
smoke,  which  is  scattered  abroad  by  the  wind ;  and  as  the 
guest  of  one  day  that  passeth  by.  But  the  just  shall  live 
ior  evermore,  and  their  reward  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the 
care  of  them  with  the  Most  High.  Therefore' shall  they  re- 
ceive a  kingdom  of  glory,  and  a  crown  of  beauty  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  ;  for  with  his  right  hand  will  he  cover  them,  and 
with  his  holy  arm  he  will  defend  them."  (Wisdom,  v^ 
1—17.) 

Such  is  the  fact.  The  two  systems  stand  opposed  one  tO' 
the  other,  the  one  triumphing  naturally  and  in  this  world, 
and  tlie  other  supernaturally  and  in  the  world  to  come.  We 
must  take  Catholicity,  and  with  the  grace  of  God  struggle  as 
we  can,  triumph  in  dying,  and  reign  with  the  just  forever 
hereafter,  or  take  onr  side  with  heathenism,  flourish  for  a 
moment  here,  and  be  depressed  hereafter  with  sinners  for 
ever  in  hell.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  We  must  make- 
cur  election  and  take  our  side.  There  is  no  compromise  possi- 
ble, no  neutral  position  conceivable.  He  who  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  church,  let  him  call  himself  by  what  name  he  may, 
is  by  that  fact  a  sgentile,  a  carnal  Jew,  and  on  the  side  of 
heathenism.  Let  us  understand  this,  and  thus  understand 
that  the  only  enemy  we  have  to  fight  is  paganism,  the  old 
enemy  which  the  early  Christian  saints  and  martyrs  fought 
before  us,  and  also  tliat,  if  we  take  the  side  of  the  church, 
we  must  do  so  bravely  and  unreservedly,  and  be  prepared 
at  all  times  and  in  all  tilings  to  assert  her  supremacy,  and 
tlierefore  that  of  tlie  Holy  Father,  the  representative  on 
earth  and  the  personification  of  the  spiritual  order. 

The  real  test  of  a  man's  Catholicity,  the  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  true  Christian,  or  at 
best  following  heathen  tendencies,  is  his  position  with  re* 
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^anl  to  tlic  pojM'  (»r  iIk^  papncv.  "  Wlicrc;  Vittcr  is,  tlicrc  is 
tlio  cliiircli,"  and  wlirm  the  (•liurcli  is,  tlu-ni  is  God  our  K(;- 
(kuMiicr.  Whnso  disrt't^ards  tin;  p.ij)M('y,  or  stints  his  love 
and  reverence  for  the  l)o|>(',  lias  littl(3  rcjanon  to  (ronnt  Idni- 
self  ono  of  tlio  elect  of  God  ;  and  whoso,  cinhraeing  the 
cause  of  the  church,  yet  postpones  her  claims  to  those  of 
the  world,  or  seeks  to  ellect  a  coniprornise  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  seeular,  is  very  far  tioin  havin«^  f(»u;^ht  the 
good  Hght  and  won  the  victory.  If  we  take  the  Lord's  side, 
we  must  take  it  and  look  to  thc5  Lord  for  sup|X)rt,  and  frust 
that  he  will  sustain  us  while  wo  d(;vote  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. AVe  must  cease  to  lust  after  the  llesh  or  the  woi"ld. 
We  must  trample  the  world  and  all  its  promises  beneath 
our  feet,  and  live  for  God  alone.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  carry  on  onr  war  with  heathenism  successfully,  and 
in  dying  obtain  the  crown  of  victory.  If  we  do  so,  tlie 
world,  no  doubt,  will  hate  us ;  the  men  of  the  world,  the 
lukewarm,  and  the  liberal,  will  jeer  or  denounce  us ;  the 
strong  will  persecute  us ;  and  the  secular  will  seek  to 
destroy  us  ;  but  so  let  it  be.  The  soldier  of  the  cross  has 
no  promise  of  peace  in  this  world,  and  he  is  a  poor  soldier 
wdio  fears  the  face  of  the  enemy.  His  business  is  to  fight, 
and  to  fight  bravely,  and  to  die  with  his  harness  on, — only 
the  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  spiritual,  not  carnal. 


Several  correspondents,  some  of  them  highly  esteemed  friends  and 
most  worthy  clerg3'men,  and  some  of  them  Protestants  or  liberal  Cath- 
olics, have  taken  exceptions  to  our  statement  that  "we  have  yet  to  see 
full  evidence  that  any  pope,  after  he  became  pope,  was  a  very  bad  man," 
and  have  referred  us  to  the  concessions  to  the  contrary  of  certain  Cath- 
olic historians.  The  concessions  we  are  referred  to  we  were  well  aware 
of,  and  we  protested  against  them  as  unwarranted  by  the  facts  in  the 
case.  We  expressly  asserted  that  they  were  uncalled  for,  and  that  they 
constitute  the  only  real  embarrassment  of  the  Catholic  in  his  controver- 
sies with  the  enemies  of  the  church.  We  therefore  refused  to  accept 
them  as  authority,  and  consequently  there  was  no  use  in  citing  them 
against  us.  Their  justice  was  the  point  our  correspondents  should  have 
proved. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  did  not  say  that  we 
had  seen  no  evidence,  but  that  we  had  yet  to  see  full,  that  is,  conclusive 
evidence,  &c.  Nor  did  we  pretend  that  every  pope  had  been  a  good  man ; 
we  simply  said,  that  we  had  yet  ' '  to  see  full  evidence  that  any  pope, 
after  he  became  pope,  was  a  very  had  man."  Here  is  a  point  which  our 
correspondents  appear  to  have  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  a  point  of  some 
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importance.  A  man  may  not  be  very  good,  may  not  be  a  saint,  and  yet 
not  be  very  bad,  that  is,  very  wicked.  Tlie  Chevalier  Artaud  de  Men- 
tor, in  his  Hisioire  des  Souverains  Pontifes  Romains,  has  given  us  the  liis- 
tory  of  every  pope  down  to  Pius  VI.,  and  proves,  not  indeed  that  every 
one  was  a  saint,  but  very  clearly  that  not  one  of  them  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  ver}'-  bad  man.  Instances  of  weakness  he  enumerates,  but  never 
of  great  crimes.  He  shows  us  many  popes,  according  to  human  modes 
of  judging,  who  committed  mistakes,  and  through  weakness  or  love  of 
peace  yielded  too  much  to  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  temporal  sover- 
eigns, but  none  who  were  governed  by  an  unjust  ambition,  or  who 
were  grasping  or  oppressive.  He  refutes  the  calumnies  circulated  against 
some  of  them,  and  especially  those  alleged  against  those  particular 
popes  mentioned  by  our  correspondents.  He  is  a  respectable  author- 
ity, and  far  more  reliable  than  Reeve.  We  have  read  him  for  the  first 
time  since  we  wrote  the  article  to  which  exceptions  have  been  taken, 
and  are  well  pleased  to  find  him  sustaining  us. 

We  have  found  in  our  historical  reading  that  Catholics  have  not  al- 
ways been  just  to  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  that  popular  Catholic  his- 
torians have  been  too  ready  to  concede  charges  preferred  by  the  enemies 
of  the  church.  They  seem  always  to  have  written  on  the  principle,  that, 
where  there  is  a  doubt,  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  belongs  to  the  enemies 
of  the  popes.  But  as  the  popes  are  the  party  accused,  this  is  to  reverse 
the  well-settled  rule  of  both  law  and  justice.  The  accused  is  always  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  on  the  principle  that  every  one  is  to 
be  presumed  innocent  till  proved  guilty.  These  authors  throw  upon  us 
a  burden  that  we  are  not  bound  to  bear,  and,  instead  of  compelling  the 
accuser  to  prove  his  charges,  they  require  us  to  disprove  them.  This  is 
being  generous  to  a  fault,  and  carrying  candor  to  an  excess.  No  doubt 
the  concessions  we  refer  to  may  be  made  without  impeaching  the  sanc- 
tity or  the  infallibility  of  the  church  ;  yet  they  embarrass  the  Cath- 
olic controversialist,  for  the  enemies  of  the  church  will  recognize  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  concession  of  an  unimportant  fact  and  the  con- 
cession of  an  essential  dogma.  Moreover,  these  concessions,  being  made 
by  Catholic  historians,  pass  into  history,  form  the  popular  judgment  of 
history  even  among  Catholics,  and  thus  lead  the  faithful  themselves  to 
regard  the  facts  of  history  as  less  creditable  to  them  than  they  reall}-  are, 
which  operates  in  many  to  weaken  their  faith,  to  diminish  their  charity, 
and  to  damp  their  zeal.  Our  rule  is  to  dismiss  every  charge  against 
either  the  official  or  private  conduct  of  a  pope  that  is  not  full}-  proved, 
and  we  ask  other  proof  than  the  fact  that  some  writer,  who  professes  to 
be  or  really  is  a  Catholic,  concedes  it.  We  find  concessions  even  in 
Baronius  that  we  are  far  from  accepting. 

In  this  same  article  we  said  in  substance  that  the  popular  histories 
circulating  among  Catholics,  especially  in  England  and  this  country, 
have  been  written  by  unbelievers,  heretics,  Gallicans,  or  lukewarm  Cath- 
olics.    This  charge  our  correspondents  deny,  though  in  most  respectful 
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and  cotirlcoiiH  tonrs.  Tiny  rcfi  r  ii.slo  HohrhaclHT  n  fK)i;'.:kvr  biMtory  of 
llic  chiiicli  HMciilly  pultllHlicd  in  I'nmce,  as  a  refutation  of  our  Htat^ 
nuiit.  Our  statcinciit.  if  taken  lilcially,  may  he  too  Hweepin;/.  Hut  w(? 
had  icfcicnce,  as  was  obvious  enouLCh,  not  to  lh(!  works  which  have  heeii 
written  and  which  aro  known  oidy  to  scliohirs,  but  to  the  works  which 
circuhUe  ainonu:  the  peoph',  and  form  lh(!  popuhir  ju(l;;inent  of  hiKtori(ral 
])ersons  and  events.  In  this  sense  we  have  no  reason,  wlien  assented 
specially  of  England  and  United  States,  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  We 
have  not  indeed  read  Uohrbaclier's  history,  l)ut  wc  were  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  of  its  j^eneral  character.  It  vindicates  the  sovereipn  pon- 
litTs,  we  are  told,  and  is  ultramontane  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and  tendency. 
As  much,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  K('chHian(ic(d  History  l)y  Baron  Hen- 
rion.  But,  excellent  iis  these  works  are,  they  are  not  in  general  cir- 
culation in  Enu:land  and  this  country,  and  have  as  yet  done  compara- 
tively little  in  forming  the  popular  judgments  of  ecclesiastical  and  pai)al 
history  in  an}'  country. 

It  was  far  enough  from  our  intention  to  ignore  or  underrate  these  and 
man}'  other  recent  i>ul)lications  of  a  similar  character.  These  works  we  re- 
gard as  among  the  lirsl  fruits  of  the  reaction  which  has  commenced  in 
our  times  against  the  heathenism  which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  for 
the  last  four  centuries,  and  which  we  conceded  had  commenced.  "We 
did  not  suppose  it  had  commenced  with  us;  we  did  not  suppose  that 
we  had  made  a  new  discovery,  that  we  were  telling  the  Catholic  public 
something  no  one  else  had  told  it,  and  were  to  be  the  father  of  a  new 
movement.  We  regarded  ourselves  merely  as  engaged  m  a  work  with 
others,  and  as  laboring  to  help  on  a  Catholic  reaction  which  had  Ijcen 
commenced,  under  the  providence  of  God,  by  choice  spirits  in  all  Cath- 
olic countries,  and  commenced,  too,  long  before  we  had  left  the  ranks  of 
heresy.  We  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  even  where  a  Catholic  may  be 
original,  and  our  highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  feeble  echo  of  what  we 
hear  from  others,  at  whose  feet  it  is  our  pleasure  and  our  glory  to 
sit  and  learn.  We  are  but  an  humble  laborer  in  a  great  work  in  which 
all  good  Catholics  are  engaged,  and  whoever,  from  the  earnest  and 
positive  tones  in  which  we  sometimes  speak,  imagines  that  we  claim  to 
be  any  thing  more,  or  that  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  destined  to  start 
or  to  effect  something  new,  does  us  no  ordinary  injustice.  Our  article 
was  written  to  help  on  the  Catholic  reaction  against  paganism  in  modem 
society,  and,  if  we  failed  to  give  full  credit  to  the  labors  already  accom- 
plished by  others,  it  was  because  our  mind  dwelt  on  the  tendencies  still 
predominant  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed  to  count  nothing  done  as  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  do. 

We  have  departed  from  our  usual  policy  in  making  these  remarks, 
because  we  have  felt  that  something  was  due  to  the  correspondents  who 
had  in  a  kind  and  courteous  manner  called  our  attention  to  certain  state- 
ments which  they  regarded  as  unsound.  The  sneers  and  denunciations, 
the  cavillings  and  misrepresentations  of  the  newspaper  press,  we 
sometimes  glance  at,  but  we  make  it  a  rule  to  let  them  pass  for  wha^ 
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they  are  worth.  But  hints  and  suggestions  from  friends,  or  even  fronp 
those  who  are  not  Catholics,  made  in  a  courteous  manner  and  with  seri- 
ous aims,  are  always  welcome,  and  will  never  be  suffered  to  pass  from 
us  unheeded,  whether  we  formally  acknowledge  them  or  not. 

For  ourselves,  in  looking  around  us  and  striving  to  form  a  just  esti 
mation  of  society  in  its  relations  to  the  church,  we  see  much  to  afflict  us, 
much  that  needs  amendment,  even  in  the  tone  and  manners  of  Catholics;. 
but  we  are  far  from  believing  that  we  of  this  generation  have  fallen  upon 
peculiarly  evil  times.  We  know  no  epoch  in  the  world's  history  in 
which,  had  the  choice  been  left  to  us,  we  should  sooner  have  chosen  to 
have  our  lot  cast,  than  the  present.  The  church  in  this  world  is  always- 
the  church  militant,  and  the  Christian's  life  here  below  is  always  a  war- 
fare. Not  till  we  die  can  we  put  off  our  harness  or  lay  down  our  arms. 
But  we  verily  believe  that  the  reaction  of  heathenism,  which  broke  out 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  arrested,  and  that  a  decided  Catholic  re- 
action against  it  has  commenced,  and  is  proceeding  with  no  little  rapid- 
ity and  force.  There  is  no  country  where  this  reaction  is  more  needed, 
where  it  has  a  freer  field,  or  may  be  encouraged  with  fairer  prospects 
of  success,  than  our  own.  It  is  needed  here,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls;  it  is  also  needed  to  mould  our  people  into  a  uniform 
national  character,  to  preserve  good  government,  to  secure  freedom,  and 
even  to  save  society  itself. 

A  noble  field  opens  here  to  our  young  Catholics.  Here  is  a  spiritual 
work  to  be  done  worthy  of  their  noblest  ambition.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  now  wasting  their  genius  and  talent,  their  enthusiasm 
and  strength,  in  idleness  and  sensuality,  or  in  the  ignoble  pursuit  of 
mere  worldly  wealth  or  honors.  Let  them  aim  higher,  and  open  their 
eyes  and  their  hearts  to  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  enduring.  Let  them, 
each  according  to  his  own  gifts  and  calling,  give  themselves  up  heart  and 
soul  to  the  work  of  banishing  heathenism  from  our  society,  and  of  ren- 
dering this  country,  if  the  youngest,  the  most  beautiful  and  best  be- 
loved of  the  children  of  the  church.  Never  was  there  a  nobler  work,, 
never  did  a  more  honorable  or  glorious  career  open  to  ingenuous  youth. 
This  country  must  be  won  to  the  church.  To  win  it  we  must  labor 
constantly  to  cultivate  a  high  and  uncompromising,  but  sweet  and  gentle- 
Catholic  tone  among  ourselves,  and  by  our  prayers  and  our  examples, 
our  words  and  our  deeds,  to  bring  all  with  whom  we  have  any  relation 
under  the  pure  and  hallowing  influences  of  our  holy  religion.  Would 
that  we  could  speak  a  word  that  would  reach  the  heart  of  every  Catholic 
young  man  in  the  country,  and  make  him  feel  that  to  this  noble  work  is- 
he  called,  and  that  in  it  he  may  find  an  object  equal  to  the  largest  ambi- 
tion, and  a  good  that  will  fill  his  soul  with  sweet  joy  and  peace  !  We 
are  growing  old  now,  and  our  hair  is  turning  white,  and,  young  men,  we 
look  to  you  to  enlist  in  the  gi-and  army  of  the  living  God,  and  to  march, 
forth  with  brave  hearts  to  the  battle  against  ignorance,  superstition,  her- 
esy, infidelity,  irreligion,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  church,  and  al- 
ways in  arms  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ. 


WII,[,!T()IT,  OR  I'ROTESTANT  I'I'RSECUTION.' 


[From  nrowiiHou'n  Qiiarti-rly  Hfvlcw  for  Janiiury,  IK'iS.] 

Wk  liavc  rojul  thin  little  work  with  much  plcifinre,  as  an 
inteivstiiig  and  valuable  coutrilmtion  to  our  Airierioaii  Cath- 
olic literature.  The  author  has  a  cultivated  mind,  a  hiirii 
order  of  ahilitv,  and  a  dasli,  at  least,  of  real  f^enius.  lli.'f 
style,  thouiijh  slii;*htly  ineliniiii;*  to  the  llorid,  and  sonietinies 
delieient  in  flexibility  and  naturalness,  is  that  of  a  practised 
wi'iter,  and  not  surpassed  in  force  and  beauty  by  that  of  any 
of  our  popular  writers.  In  its  graver  parts  it  is  marked  by 
a  calm  and  subdued  streni^th,  whicli  is  refreshinf^  in  these 
days,  when  almost  every  writer  scorns  repose,  and  is  perpet- 
ually striving  to  appear  stronger  than  lie  is. 

The  work  is  dedicated  by  an  American,  we  are  told,  to 
the  Catholics  of  England,  "to  remind  them  of  the  constancy 
of  their  forefathers  in  the  midst  of  persecution."  It  is  a 
tale  of  tragic  interest,  designed  to  show  the  persecutions  to 
which  Catholics  and  their  Protestant  friends  were  subjected 
in  the  days  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  the  evil  passions 
wliich  combined  with  the  laws  to  harass  them.  It  portrays 
in  lively  colors  the  labors,  sacrifices,  and  martyrdom  of  the 
devoted  clergy,  who  braved  the  laws  and  the  hostility  of 
the  people  to  bear  to  the  faithful  the  succors  of  religion, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  embers  of  faith  in  once  Catholic 
England. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  conversion,  labors,  and  martyrdom  of  Wil- 
liam Scott,  a  I'eal  historical  personage,  we  are  told.  He  was 
an  Anglican  law-stiident,  but,  being  converted  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  placed  on  the 
mission  in  England,  and  finally  hanged,  dra^vn,  and  quar- 
tered for  darino'  to  exercise  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  the 
functions  of  his  ministry. 

The  polemical  portion  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  form 
of  conversations  between  Scott  and  Father  Tichbonrne  and 
young  Alton,  who  tries  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  all  relig- 
ion.    The  conversation  with  Alton  is  brilliant,  and  the  ar- 
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gnment  for  infidelity  is  put  with  great  eloquence  and  force  ; 
but,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  is  not  very  thoroughly  refuted. 
Scott,  indeed,  exposes  one  of  Alton's  sophisms,  but  he  is  far 
enough  from  meeting  the  real  point  of  the  argument.  It 
strikes  us  that,  in  these  times  of  doubt,  when  the  tendency 
is  not  to  simple  he-resy,  but  to  the  rejection  of  all  religion, 
the  author  would  have  done  well  not  to  have  put  the  argu- 
ment of  the  infidel  so  strongly,  unless  he  had  allowed  him- 
self more  space,  and  undertaken  more  seriously  to  refute  it ; 
for  11  the  minds  of  more  than  one  of  his  readers  that  argu- 
ment will  tell  as  much  against  all  religion  as  against  Prot- 
estantism. Few  men  in  these  days,  unless  orthodox  and  de- 
vout Catholics,  are  much  shocked  by  the  grossest  infidelity, 
and  there  are  few  Protestants  who  would  not  renounce  all 
religion  sooner  than  become  Catholics.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age  is  to  approve  Protestantism  precisely  be- 
cause, in  principle,  it  is  the  rejection  of  every  thing  the 
Catholic  understands  by  religion.  Believing  firmly  our- 
selves, we  very  naturally  suppose  that,  when  we  have  shown 
that  Protestantism  involves  the  total  rejection  of  Christian- 
ity, we  have  offered  what  in  Protestant  minds  must 
weigh  heavily  against  it ;  but,  unhappily,  we  have  only 
offered  what  not  a  few  of  them  will  regard  as  a  capital 
argument  for  it.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  when  we 
put  the  infidel's  argument  in  its  strongest  form,  and  its 
most  dazzling  light,  we  should  at  the  same  time  point  out 
clearly  to  even  ordinary  capacities  its  utter  fallacy. 

The  controversy  between  the  young  student  and  Father 
Tichbourne  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted^ Father  Tichbourne's  argument  is  unhackneyed, 
ingenious,  and  perfectly  conclusive  against  the  Anglican- 
ism professed  by  Scott ;  but  that,  we  apprehend,  is  an  An- 
gUcanism  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  an  Anglican  mind. 
Anglicans  are  Protestants,  and  as  really  Protestants  as  Puri- 
tans or  Unitarians  are,  and,  with  all  their  talk  about  the 
church,  no  more  admit  the  church,  in  the  Catholic  sense, 
than  does  any  other  class  of  modern  Protestants.  Some  of 
them  may  affect  great  respect  for  the  church's  teaching,  but 
it  is  all  affectation.  No  Anglican  believes  in  a  church 
teaching.  The  very  essence  of  Anglicanism,  under  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  must  here  consider  it,  is  to 
make  doctrine  the  test  of  the  teacher,  and  not  the  teacher 
the  test  of  doctrine.  It  obtains  somewhow  or  nohow,  with- 
out the  church,  what  it  calls  orthodoxy,  and  then  calls  this 
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or  tliJit  tlir  tnuM'lmicli  hecjiuso  it  prDfcsftcs  to  heliovo  it.  It 
is  always  a  «^ivut  iniKtako  to  eiippoHo  that  the  real  ([iK-'Htinii 
ht'twiHMi  a  i;('niiiiM'  Aiijj;;lic;iii  ami  tli*'  Catliolic;  Ih  ever,  as  tlio 
author  supposes,  whctlicr  thi;  An;^licau  or  thu  Catliolic  is 
the  church  our  Lord  instituted.  No  Aii;^lican  is  so  great  a 
simpleton  as  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  decision  of  that  (pies- 
tiou.  The  Anglican's  radical  conception  of  what  the;  church 
is,  and  was  designed  to  he,  is  fundamentally  dilferent  fr<jni 
the  (^itholic  conception,  and  till  you  have  comj)elled  him 
to  admit  the  church  in  the  Catholic  sense,  it  is  idle  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  witli  him  as  to  which  or<i"anized  body  is 
the  true  Catholic  Church.  The  truth  is,  Ani^licanism  never 
acknowledi^es  that  our  lA^rd  instituted  a  teaching  church, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  hence  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  our  church  as  a  cor[)orate  body  with  the  apos- 
tolic church  is  no  evidence  to  him  that  it  is  the  true  church, 
out  of  which  salvation  is  impossible.  It  is  not  till  the  An- 
glican is  more  than  half  converted  from  his  Anglicanism, 
that  arguments  tending  to  identify  our  church  as  a  corj^ora- 
tion,  or  an  organic  body,  with  the  church  of  the  apostles, 
will  have  any  real  weight  with  him.  Father  Tichbourne's 
reasoning,  it  strikes  us,  is,  therefore,  much  bettter  adapted 
to  those  who  are  nearly  pi*epared  to  abandon  Anglicanism 
than  to  Ano'licans  in  "-eneral. 

The  anthor's  good  Anglicans,  his  conscientious  Anglicans, 
seem  to  us,  also,  to  be  adorned  with  more  Christian  graces 
and  virtues  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  adhering 
members  of  any  heretical  establishment.  Does  the  author 
award  to  Anglicanism  the  note  of  sanctity,  and  hold  that  all 
the  change  a  true  Anglican  needs  is  a  change  of  belief  on  a 
fcAV  points  of  doctrine  ?  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  author,  and,  indeed,  our  English  and  American  Catholic 
popular  writers  generally,  are  accustomed  to  manifest  a  re- 
spect for  Anglicans  wdiich  they  never  show  to  those  whom 
Anglicanism  denominates  dissenters.  All  our  author's  good 
Protestants,  and  especially  all  his  converts,  are  Anglicans, 
while  all  his  villains  are  either  renegade  Catholics  or  Puri- 
tans. For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  have  less  respect 
for  Anglicanism  than  for  Puritanism.  The  Puritan,  of 
course,  has  always  a  bad  minor,  but  he  sometimes  has  a  good 
major,  and  his  conclusion  is  generally  logical ;  the  Angli- 
can, on  the  contrary,  has  a  bad  major  as  well  as  minor,  and 
his  conclusion  never  follows  from  his  premises.  Anglican- 
ism is  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  the  most 
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liaughty  and  cruel  ism^  to  which  Protestantism  has  given 
birth.  Puritanism  in  New  England  was  never  so  intolerant 
as  Episcopalianism  was  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  if 
Puritans  persecuted  us  in  England,  the  laws  thej  put  in 
force  against  us  were  all  enacted  by  Anglicans.  It  is  idle, 
however,  to  draw  comparisons  between  sect  and  sect,  and 
the  proper  course  is  to  regard  all  Protestants,  taken  gener- 
ally, as  gentiles,  or  as  apostates,  and  to  predicate  of  them 
only  such  virtues  as  are  possible  in  the  natural  order.  Hence 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  if  our  novelists,  who  can 
convert  whom  they  please  in  their  romances,  should  convert 
some  wicked  people  as  well  as  those  good  and  pious  souls 
who  are  only  innocently  in  error,  and  insist  on  conversion 
to  Catholicity  as  the  conversion  of  sinners,  not  merely  as 
the  conversion  of  the  just.  They  would  thus  do  something 
to  check  the  pride  of  us  who  are  converts,  and  bear  some 
slight  testimony  against  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  the  age. 

In  one  instance  our  author  raises  a  delicate  question,  which, 
we  think,  he  had  better  not  have  done,  unless  he  was  pre- 
2)ared  to  answer  it  differently. 

"  *I  would  know  first,'  a  new  idea  starting  up  in  his  mind  as  he  was 
about  to  warn  the  priest  of  his  danger,  *  whether  you  hold  that  the  pope 
can  absolve  citizens  and  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their  king  and 
country,' 

** '  As  Ilim,  it  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,^  said  Father  Tich- 
bourne,  solemnly.  'Popes  have  stood  up  as  umpires  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people, — but  they  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  side 
of  liberty.  They  have  excommunicated  the  licentious  tyrant, — they 
have  proclaimed  the  point  where  obedience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  And 
there,' continued  the  old  man,  rising  up  to  his  full  height,  'there  the 
duty  of  obedience  ceases.' 

"  '  Whilst  you  are  discussing  this  point  with  me,  a  danger  hangs  over 
you  ; — perhaps  the  oflQcers  of  the  law,  of  our  common  sovereign,  are 
seeking  you  as  a  violator  of  that  law, — as  a  traitor  to  your  country.  Will 
you  submit  to  that  law,  or  will  you  avoid  or  resist  it? ' 

"' I  am  a  man  of  peace,' replied  Father  Tichbourne,  calmly,  'lean 
resist  no  force.  I  may  well  avoid  the  hand  of  unrighteous  violence.  The 
law  of  God  is  more  binding  than  the  law  of  man  ;  therefore  the  law  of 
man  forbids  me  in  vain  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  I  will  suffer  its  penalty 
without  complaint,  that  is  the  only  obedience  I  will  yield  to  it '  "  (pp. 
43,  44). 

Father  Tichbounie  comes  very  near  being  forsworn,  and 
saves  himself  only  by  a  special  pleading  more  ingenious  than 
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.•satisfactorv.  'V\\v  popes,  in  some  circiiiiistarjccK,  can  depose 
tsovereij^ns  ami  absolve;  suhjects  from  their  allc<^nance,  for 
they  have  freiiueiitly  done  so,  and  the  ar«^iiin(;nt  a/j  actuad 
/K>ssc\  we  helieve,  is  allowed  to  be  valid.  An  author  may, 
il"  he  chooses,  observe  tha  (If. scfjdina  arca?it\  and  no  doubt 
sometimes  should,  for  we  live  in  a  wi(;ked  world,  in  which 
we  are  to  be  as  wise  as  serjuMits,  while  we  are  as  harmless  as 
•<loves  ;  but  he  lias  nori^ht  to  raise  a  question  and  give  it  an 
untrue  or  only  a  j)artially  true  answer.  J I  is  duty  is  to  answer 
truly.  How  far  the  power  of  the  j)ope  extends,  it  is  for  the 
pope  himself,  not  for  us,  his  s})iritual  subjects,  to  determine. 
We  know  he  has  exercised  the  deposing  and  absolving 
]H)wer,  and  we  ciinnot  reconcile  it  to  our  Catholic  conscience 
to  sav  that  he  has  exercised  that  power  without  possessing 
it.  ^riiat  he  has  ever  deposed  a  sovereign  or  absolved  sub- 
jects, except  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God,  or  ever 
will,  or  ever  can,  we  do  not  believe,  for  he  does  not  make 
tlie  law  which  binds  sovereigns  and  subjects,  he  only  keeps 
and  administers  it.  That  he  always  in  regard  to  sovereigns 
and  subjects  exercises  the  powers  with  \\Tiich  God  intrusts 
him  on  the  side  of  right,  of  justice,  and  therefore  of  liberty, 
we,  of  course,  firmly  believe,  for  w^e  hold  him  to  be  the 
vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  under  the  especial  protection  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  because  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  better 
-evidence  of  what  is  right  and  just  than  his  decision.  The 
author  himself  says  the  popes  "  have  excommunicated  the 
licentious  tryant  and  proclaimed  the  point  where  obedience 
■ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  there  the  duty  of  obedience 
ceases."  What  more  do  we  say  ?  What  is  the  use  of  quib- 
bling on  terms  ?  Do  the  popes  proclaim  or  declare  with 
judicial  authority  for  the  Catholic  conscience  where  obedi- 
ence ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  therefore  where  the  dutv  of 
obedience  ends  ?  If  no,  then  all  you  say  is  mere  verbiage ; 
if  yes,  then  he  does  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance, 
and  has  authority  to  do  it,  and  you  might  just  as  well  have 
said  so  in  so  many  words,  as  to  have  begun  by  solemnly 
denying  it,  and  to  have  ended  by  explaining  aw^ay  your 
denial. 

We  know  how  offensive  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this 
])oint  is  to  statesmen  and  men  of  the  world,  but  neverthe- 
less, if  we  mean  to  be  Catholics,  we  must  stand  by  it.  We 
did  not  make  the  doctrine,  and  are  not  responsible  for  it. 
God  will  take  care  of  his  own  doctrine ;  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  be  faithful  to  it  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
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report,  in  life  and  in  death.  Catholicity  asserts  the  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  its  right 
to  resist  the  secular  order  whenever  it  encroaches  on  that- 
independence,  or  by  its  acts  denies  that  supremacy,  and  it 
personities  that  order  on  earth  in  the  supreme  pontiff,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  shrinking  from  saying  so,  or  in  timidly  seeking  to 
disguise  it.  We  should  be  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of 
God's  truth,  or  of  God's  institutions.  Martyrdom  is  an  evil 
only  to  those  who  inflict  it ;  for  their  sakes,  from  charity  to 
them,  w^e  should  seek  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  we  can  conscien- 
tiously, not  for  our  own  sakes.  Why  praise  we  the  martyrs, 
if  we  think  martyrdom  an  evil  ?  We  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters, and  we  cannot,  as  good  Catholics,  serve  the  state  any 
furtlier  than  it  conforms  to  and  subserves  the  spiritual  order  ; 
and  what  conforms  to  and  subserves  that  order  the  church  is 
established  to  teach  us,  and  does  teach  us,  through  her  pas- 
tors, more  especially  her  chief  pastor,  the  pope.  He  is  no 
loyal  Catholic  who  denies  this  in  word  or  deed,  and  he  is  a 
very  timid  Catholic  who  seeks  to  disguise  or  explain  it 
away.  It  is  the  truth,  and  are  we  afraid  to  stand  by  the 
truth,  and  take  the  consequences?  What  have  English 
Catholics  ever  gained  by  their  denials,  equivocations,  or  spe- 
cial pleadings  on  this  point?  They  have  never  gained  a 
moment's  credit  with  their  Protestant  enemies,  and  they 
have  been  stripped  of  their  estates,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or 
hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  just  as  they  would  have  been 
if  they  had  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  the 
fullest  and  least  equivocal  terms.  The  history  of  English 
Catholics — who  for  three  hundred  years  have  done  all  they 
could  do,  but  absolutely  give  up  their  faith,  to  prove  their 
loyalty  to  Protestant  princes,  and  who  have  during  all  that 
time  been  punished  as  traitors  to  the  government  —  should 
teach  us  a  lesson,  and  make  us  refuse  hereafter  to  burn  one 
single  grain  of  incense  to  Caesar,  that  is,  the  temporal  power. 
If  we  must  suffer  persecution,  let  us  at  least  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  we  have  not  in  the  least  prevari- 
cated ;  it  is  too  bad  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  God's  truth  to 
please  the  state,  and  to  be  persecuted  into  the  bargain. 

As  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us  is  Protestant  perse- 
cution, we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  why  it  is  that  Protestants, 
wherever  they  have  had  the  power,  have  invariably  perse- 
cuted Catholics.  The  fact  is  notorious,  and  the  history  of 
Catholicity  in  all  Protestant  countries  is  only  a  reproduction 
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in  substaiKH}  uf  tlio  liistory  of  the  churcli  hikIct  tlio  pagan 
ompcnu'B.  SoiMo  nscrilx;  Vrotc^Htant  jxTHCH'utioiiH  to  hi/^otrv 
:iii(l  fan;»tic-isin,  and  tlicsu  may  l»av(!  had  tlioir  iiillucncfi;  our 
author  hints  that  tlicy  vvoro  not  unfriM|iUMitly  owing  to  thir 
doslm  to  got  possesbioii  of  the  estates  of  Catliolics,  and  in 
tliis  ho  may  bo  right;  but  wo  aro  incbnod  to  thirdv  the  prin- 
cipid  cause  lies  in  tlio  very  fact  tliat  Catholicity  as.s(rrtH  th<j 
indepeiuk'nco  and  supremacy  of  the;  spiritual  order,  and 
teaches  that  tlie  secuhir  in  all  things  should  bo  subordinated 
and  made  subservient  to  it.  Protestants  have,  indeed,  8o;rie- 
timos  persecuted  Protestants,  but  only  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, from  the  love  of  power,  or  to  save  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  ('atholics  from  the  reproach  of  being  divided  into 
sects,  and  unable  to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of  unity. 
But  persecution  of  Protestants  by  Protestants  has  long 
since  virtually  ceased.  Sects  the  most  widely  separated 
from  each  other  in  doctrine  and  rites  are  very  good  friends, 
and  meet  together  in  a  world's  convention,  not  in  perfect 
harmony,  indeed,  but  without  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
Laws  against  Protestant  dissenters  have  nearly  everywhere 
been  repealed,  or  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  sect  and  sect  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  worldly 
rivalry.  But  the  hostility  of  Protestants  to  Catholicity  has 
hardly  suffered  any  abatement.  To  the  genuine  Protestant- 
ism of  the  age  Catholics  are  as  much  an  object  of  hatred 
and  of  persecution,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power  to  persecute, 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  In  the 
early  colonial  days,  Massachusetts  set  a  price  on  the  head  of 
Father  Rasle,  and  sent  out  an  armed  band  that  shot  him 
down  at  the  head  of  his  flock.  If  similar  things  are  not 
done  now,  it  is  not  because  Protestantism  has  grown  one 
whit  more  tolerant  of  Catholicity.  Our  Irish  friends  com- 
plain, and  often  justly,  of  the  prejudices  they  have  to  en- 
counter, and  suppose  it  is  because  they  are  Irishmen.  It  is 
no  such  thing.  Their  being  Irishmen  is  nothing  against 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  Their  offense  is. 
that  they  are  Catholics.  Though  Catholics  in  this  country 
outnumber  the  most  numerous  Protestant  sect,  they  are 
hardly  recognized  publicly  as  an  existent  body.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  their  bishops  and  clergy,  and  in  public 
measures  seriously  affecting  them,  no  public  authority 
thinks  of  consulting  them,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  Protestants.  Secretly  every  thing  is  done  that  it. 
is  supposed  can  be  done  with  prudence  to  oppress  us,  and 
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to  prevent  Catholicity  from  becoming  naturalized  in  the 
country.  This  secret  hostility  is  preparing  to  become,  and 
assuredly  will  become,  open  and  even  violent  persecution, 
the  very  moment  that  the  Protestant  community  becomes 
convinced  that  Catholicity  has  really  taken  root  in  our  soil, 
and,  if  suffered  to  grow  in  freedom,  must  become  the  dom- 
inant religion  of  the  country.  If  it  has  been  heretofore 
tolerated,  it  has  been  because  it  was  despised,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  police  for  Irish  labor- 
ers in  our  towns  and  on  our  pubhc  works,  and  because  it 
was  not  believed  to  be  capable  of  making  any  serious  in- 
roads upon  the  native  American  population. 

JS'ow  whence  comes  this  inveterate  hostility  of  Protes- 
tants of  all  sects  and  classes,  sorts  and  sizes,  to  Catholicity  ? 
IVliy  is  it  that  Protestants  are  more  hostile  to  us  than  one 
Protestant  sect  is  to  another?  It  certainly  is  not  from 
purely  religious  motives,  for  Protestantism  does  not  care, 
and  never  did  care,  enough  about  religion,  properly  so 
called,  to  persecute  anybody  for  its  sake.  It  is  not  because 
Protestants  feel  that  our  souls  are  in  danger,  for  they  have 
always  conceded  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  our  church; 
and  all  they  contend  for,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reading 
their  great  English  defender,  Chillingworth,  is,  that  Prot- 
estantism is  a  safe  way  of  salvation ;  mat  is,  that  a  Protes- 
tant may  be  saved  as  well  as  a  Catholic.  They  only  claim, 
in  regard  to  the  world  to  come,  to  be  as  well  off  as  we,  and 
never  as  a  body  think  of  questioning  our  chance  of  eternal 
salvation.  It  is  not  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  or  profound 
love  of  truth,  for  we  see  them  fraternize  with  infidels,  and 
men  who  scoff  at  all  they  call  truth.  The  English  govern- 
ment, which  persecutes  Catholics,  contributes,  or  lately  con- 
tributed, to  the  support  of  Hindoo  idolatry  in  India,  and  we 
have  never  heard  of  its  persecuting  Hindooism  and  its  ad- 
herents, or  Mahometanism  and  its  professors.  The  most 
numerous  class  of  British  subjects  are  pagans,  and  the  next 
largest  class  are  Mahometans ;  and  yet  she  enacts,  as  far  as 
"we  are  aware,  no  ecclesiastical  titles  bill  against  them.  It 
surely,  then,  is  not  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  love  of 
religion.      AVhat,  then,  is  the  cause? 

The  cause  is  undoubtedly  secular.  This,  in  fact,  is  always 
the  cause  alleged.  Protestantism  always  denies  that  it  perse- 
cutes for  religious  causes.  In  England  it  executed  the  clergy 
as  traitors,  and  prohibited  the  ancient  religion  because  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.     Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  recent  legis- 
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lalioii  a^uiiist  (ya(li(»licity,  prut'usses  to  r('H[>('ct.  rcli^iouK  lihor' 
ty,  and  to  Ir;^lslati3  only  to  protect  the;  prcT<);^ativ(!  of  the 
([uoun.  Ill  tills  comitry,  what  in  tlu;  ^mat  ar«^inii(Mit  a«^ainst 
iiAi  It  is,  that  wu  owl;  alh'i^iaiico  to  a  lorci;^ii  jjot(!iitat,c,  aii<l 
<iannot  ho  loyal  to  tho  ropuhlican  iristitutioiiH  of  the  country. 
In  Eiiij^land,  (catholicity  is  said  to  ho  opposed  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  ;  here,  to  the  ])reroi(ativ(;  of  the  jx'ople. 
Always  and  everywhere  are  Catlu^lics  hurnt,  massacred, 
liun«^,  drawn,  and  quartered,  their  estates  confiscated,  or  tho 
profession  and  practice  of  their  relifjjiori  suhjected  to  vex- 
atious restrictions  in  the  name  and  allci^ed  interests  of  the 
secular  order.  This  is  the  uniform  pretence  of  the  Pnjtes- 
tants  themselves,  and  we  may  well  take  them  here  at  their 
word,  and  believe  that  in  this  they  are  honest. 

There  must,  then,  certainly  be  somethinp^  in  tlie  Catholic 
relii2:ion,  essential  to  Catholicity,  that  is  repui!:nant  to  the 
Protestant  view  of  the  rights  of  the  secular  order ;  for,  if  it 
-were  not  so,  Protestants  would  finally  have  softened  towards 
us,  and  become  as  willing  to  tolerate  us  as  they  are  to  tolerate 
-downright  infidels.  Protestantism  may  vary  its  forms,  but 
it  cannot  change  its  essential  nature  and  live.  It  professes 
to  be  an  uprising  of  the  human  race  in  behalf  of  liberty. 
This  profession,  in  any  respectable  sense  of  the  word  liberie/, 
is  ridiculous,  for  it  is  notorious  that  Protestantism  every- 
where favors  despotism,  now  of  the  throne  and  now  of  the 
anob.  Yet  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  what  it  professes 
is  true.  Catholics  must  not  suppose  that  Protestants  use 
'Our  terms  in  our  sense.  Protestantism  was  an  uprising  in 
favor  of  what  Protestants  mean  by  liberty ;  but  they  meant 
by  liberty,  not  freedom  from  all  restraints  not  imposed  im- 
mediately or  mediately  by  God  himself,  but  freedom  from 
all  religious  authority,  from  all  religion  except  that  which 
man  concocts  for  himself.  In  politics,  as  against  us,  they  mean 
by  liberty  the  absolute  independence  and  supremacy  of  the 
secular  order,  and  the  subordination  and  subjection  of  the 
spiritual.  Protestantism,  therefore,  was  an  uprising  in  favor 
•of  liberty,  indeed,  but  of  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  tlie  world, 
ixud  the  devil, — the  three  powers  which  Catholicity  labors 
incessantly  to  restrain  and  reduce  to  subjection. 

The  hostility  to  Catholicity  is  not  that  it  is,  as  some  pre- 
tend, incompatible  with  this  or  that  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, but  that  it  holds  civil  government  in  every  country, 
whatever  its  form,  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  God 
as  the  meanest  of  its  subjects.     It  is  not  merely  that  it  teaches 
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this,  for  nearly  every  Protestant  sect  teaclies  the  same,  so* 
far  as  words  go ;  but  it  is  that  Catholicity  is  a  church,  a  cor- 
poration, a  kingdom,  extending  through  all  nations,  with  its 
centre  of  unity  and  its  supreme  chief.  If  the  church  had 
no  visible  centre  of  unity,  if  it  had  no  supreme  ruler  on  earth, 
if  it  were  broken  into  national  churches,  each  confined  to  a. 
particular  nation,  and  complete  within  itself,  it  might  teach 
all  the  doctrines  and  observe  all  the  rites  it  now  does,  with- 
out ever  being  the  object  of  fear  to  Protestant  governments,- 
or  the  subject  of  Protestant  persecution.  Hostility  is  excited" 
against  it,  and  the  secular  order  strives  to  extirpate  it,  be- 
cause, having  such  visible  centre  and  supreme  ruler  on  earth, 
it  has  the  power,  when  the  people  of  any  particular  nation 
sincerely  and  firmly  believe  it,  to  render  its  teaching  effect- 
ual, and  to  force  the  government  to  regard  it,  and  desist 
from  its  attacks  on  the  spiritual  order,  or  its  acts  againsJt  the 
law  of  God.  It  is  the  papacy  that  is  dreaded,  and  we  are 
persecuted,  not  because  we  are  supposed  to  believe  error, 
but  because  we  are  papists.  Catholicity  without  the  papacy, 
if  such  a  thing  were  conceivable,  would  be  no  object  of  per- 
secution, nay,  would  be  even  acceptable  to  almost  every 
secular  government,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  civil  power.  The 
war  is  against  Peter,  on  whom  Christ  founded  his  church, 
because  Peter  is  the  keeper  and  administrator  of  tlie  supreme 
law  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  As  long  as  Peter  sits  in 
his  chair  at  Rome,  no  state  is  free  to  practise  injustice,  to 
violate  the  rights  of  its  neighbors,  to  oppress  its  subjects,  or" 
to  trample  on  the  law  of  God  with  impunity.  Peter  must,, 
then,  be  dethroned,  and  war  to  the  death  be  declared  against 
him,  and  all  who  own  him  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth. 
Here  is  wherefore  Protestant  governments  and  people  wage 
such  deadly  war  against  us,  and  wherefore  they  never  toler- 
ate us,  or  leave  us  to  enjoy  our  rights,  when  they  are  pre- 
dominant, and  we  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  strong  enough  to- 
exert  any  important  influence  on  public  affairs. 

Here  is  the  main  secret  of  that  unrelenting  hostility  with 
which  Protestants  pursue  Catholics.  And  what  is  our  rem- 
edy ?  How  are  we  to  disarm  this  hostility  ?  By  denying 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  asserting  the  abso- 
lute independence  and  supremacy  of  the  state,  that  is,  sac- 
rificing to  Caesar  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  do  so  would  be  to 
give  up  our  faith  as  Catholics,  and  to  become  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Protestants ;  and  in  the  second  place,  were  we 
to  do  so,  and  still  profess  to  be  Catholics,  it  would  concilia 
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flto  Ufi  M<>  favoi',  I'oi-  iin  rrut(;rttarjl  woiiM  hclicvu  in  tlio  sin- 
ccrity  of  our  disuvowal  of  tlio  liatcul  supruinjicy.  Sluill  wo 
ttuloiimly  protest  that  w<^  aw  loyal  suhjcctK,  ami  fire  hoiiiid 
in  c'onscii'Mcu  to  oi)ey  tlio  civil  authority  in  all  thiii;^s  not 
repup^nant  to  the  law  of  God  (  To  what  end  ?  IVotcstantH 
<;aro  nothinu^  for  our  protestations;  for  they  have  a  theory 
that  a  ('atholic.  will  stick  at  no  lie  where  his  rcli<^ion  is  con- 
cerned. Moreover,  what  we  solemnly  protest,  in  so  [)rotest- 
ing,  is  precisely  what  they  object  to  us,  and  in  protesting  it 
we  only  aij^u^ravate  our  offence.  Protestants  entertain  no 
doubt  of  our  loyalty  as  subje(;ts,  that  we  will  always  uphold 
the  constituted  authorities  in  all  things  not  re[)Ugnant  to 
the  divine  law ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  want 
us  to  do,  and  what  they  oppose  us  for.  What  they  want  is 
the  power,  when  they  have  the  state,  to  do  what  they 
j)lease  with  it,  and  when  they  liave  not,  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  order  to  get  it, — two  things  which  our  doctrine  of 
loyalty  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  of  God,  directly  forbids  them.  It  is  not  because  Catli- 
olicity  does  not  favor  wise,  just,  and  stable  civil  govern- 
ment that  Protestants  oppose  it,  for  that  they  know  it  does, 
but  because  it  condemns  both  civil  despotism  and  revohi- 
tionism.  Protestantism  in  power  is  civil  despotism, — the 
•despotism  either  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  mob ;  and 
Protestantism  out  of  power  is  revohitionism.  When  we 
limit  our  obedience  to  the  state  to  those  things  not  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  God,  and  add,  with  the  apostles,  We 
anust  obey  God  rather  than  men,  we  deny  tlie  civil  despot- 
ism it  would  establish,  and  assert  the  principles  of  civil  and 
.-religious  liberty  ;  when  we  assert  our  duty  to  obey  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  our  obligation  in  conscience  to  demean  our- 
■selves  as  quiet  citizens  and  loyal  subjects,  never  resisting 
:authority  save  when  it  commands  us  to  do  what  the  law  of 
God  forbids,  we  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  we  condemn 
-"the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  which  Protestantism  as- 
■serts  when  out  of  power.  Catholicity  interposes  and  pro- 
tects the  subject  when  tKa  prince  attempts  to  tyrannize,  and 
.also  interposes  and  protects  the  prince  when  his  subjects 
are  disposed  to  rebel ;  precisely  what  Protestantism  wars 
against,  for  it  must  always  have  either  despotism  or  anarchy. 
It  is  clear,  then,  let  us  do  our  best,  we  cannot  commend 
•ourselves  to  the  Protestant  world,  or  convince  them  that,  if 
we  are  good  Catholics,  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  secular  order  which  they  always  assert.    The 
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truth  which  we  must  as   Catholics  hold,  and  the  virtues- 
wliich  we  must  insist  on,  are  necessarily  at  war  with  what 
tliej  as  Protestants  do  and  must  seek  as  the  supreme  good  ;. 
and  if  we  are  strong  in  a  country,  the  church  through  us- 
will  prevent  civil  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  rebellion 
on  the  other,   keeping  both  prince  and  subject,  both  the 
state  and  the  citizen,  within  the  sphere  of  their  civil  rights 
and    duties,   and  therefore   will   be  able  to  defeat  them. 
AVhat  Protestantism  uniformly  seeks  is  intrinsically  false 
and  unjust,  and  therefore  in  proportion  as  we  are  faithful 
to  our  religion  we  must  be  odious  to  Protestants,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  be  persecuted  by  them.     Protestant- 
ism cannot  afford  to  leave  us  in  peace.     It  is  for  this  world, 
and  makes  men  live  for  this  world  alone ;  it  is,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  foregoing  article,  essentially  heathenism,  and 
as  such  asserts  necessarily  the  supremacy  of   the  secular 
order.     Catholicity,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  spiritual  order,  and  makes  religion  the  only  real 
business  of  a  man's  life.     How,  then,  can  we  commend  our- 
selves to  Protestants,  or  remove  their  objections  to  us,  with- 
out abandoning  our  religion?     How,  then,  can  they  ever 
regard  our  prosperity  otherwise  than  as  dangerous  to  them  ? 
It  is  always  labor  lost  for  us  to  attempt  to  prove  to  Prot- 
estants that  we  are  their  very  good  brothers,  and,  in  their 
seiise^  as  good  as  they  are.    We  are  even  disgusted  when  we 
find  Catholics  in  one  country  urging  their  religion  because 
favorable  to  monarchy,  and  in  another  because  favorable  to 
democracy  ;  citing  the  examples — quite  too  numerous — of 
the  uncatliolic  conduct  of  our  ancestors  in  disobeying  the 
church  in  order  to  satisfy  the  civil  tyrant,  whether  king  or 
people,  that  in  a  conllict  between  church  and  state  we  may 
be  relied  on  to  side  with  the  state,  and  plunge  our  sword 
into  the  heart  of  our  spiritual  mother.    It  is  to  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  our  Catholic  ancestors,  it  is  to  their  readiness 
to  side  with  the  secular  against  the  spiritual  authority,  that 
we  owe  the  despotism  and  anarchy,  the  schism  and  heresy, 
of  our  times,  and  the  almost  universal  lapse  of  the  modei'n 
world  into  heathenism.     To  approve  this  conduct  is  as  use- 
less as  it  is  uncatliolic.     The  true  policy  for  Catholics  is  not 
to  seek  to  commend  themselves  to  the  lovers  of  this  world, 
but  to  calculate  always  on  being  persecuted.     All  who  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.     If  we 
are  good  Catholics,  our  home  is  not  in  this  world,  and  this^ 
world  does  and  must  hate  us.     There  is  no  help  for  us. 
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TIori'Mv  will  K'rso('iit(M>rt)i(Mloxy,  crrfir  will  ix^rHfout**  tnith, 
and  the  sccu  ar  will  pci-scciitc  tlic  spiritual,  ft  lias  always 
Ih'ch  so  IVoiii  IIk^  l)('<j^iiiniiii:;,  and  will  \>v.  so  unto  (Ik;  crHl. 
All  wo  can  do  iH  to  love  our  cnciincs,  |)r5iy  for  tli(Mn  wlio 
porsociitc  us,  and  Mess  tliciii  that  c.urHO  uh,  and  proceed  on 
our  wav  in  tlu*  path  niai-kcd  out  l)y  our  r('li«::iou,  without 
turuini;  to  the  ri<::ht  hjind  or  the  left,  looking  lor  no  peace 
on  earth,  and  seekin«jj  none  till  we  arrive  in  heaven,  our 
lionic.  Our  business  here  is  to  pn^nare  for  lu-avcn,  to  love, 
ohev,  and  hear  witness  to  the  trutli,  and  thercl'oi'c  to  tliat 
which  condemns  the  world.  There  is  no  compromise  or 
conciliati(>n  practicable,  or  to  be  thougiit  of.  We  must 
either  be  true  to  our  relii^ion,  and  tlnis  liave  all  who  are  not 
of  it  for  our  enemies,  or  we  must  be  false  to  it,  and  liave 
God  for  our  enemy,  and  hell  for  our  doom. 

We  know  we  are  told  that  the  hii;q  of  pei'secution  is  past, 
tliat  advanced  civilization  has  rendered  it  lienceforth  impos- 
sible to  renew  old  penal  laws,  and  to  disturb  a  man  for  his 
reliii^ion.  Even  some  Catholics,  and  Catholic  journals,  join 
in  the  disi^^ustino;  cant  as  to  religious  liberty,  toleration,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  age.  Where  are  our  eyes?  Have  we 
forgotten  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Posen,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  few  years 
since,  by  the  king  of  Prussia  ?  Ilave  we  not  seen,  within 
the  last  four  or  live  years,  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious 
orders  persecuted  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Father  driven  into  exile,  pious  and  devoted  priests  and 
religious  massacred  or  assassinated,  and  are  not  the  illustri- 
ous prelates  of  Luxemburg,  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  Turin, 
and  Cagliari  still  in  exile,  and  their  flocks  a  prey  to  tbe 
spoiler  ?  What  age  was  more  civilized,  in  your  sense  of 
civilization,  than  tliat  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Diocletian, 
or  what  people  in  modern  times  have  come  up  in  civiliza- 
tion to  that  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  empire  under  tlie 
pagan  emperors  ?  AVho  so  ignorant  of  history  as  to  rely  on 
what  is  called  civilization  as  a  protection  against  persecution 
of  the  true  religion  ?  Who  knows  not  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced that  civilization  is,  the  more  hostile  it  becomes  to  the 
church,  and  the  more  cruelly  does  it  persecute  the  true  be- 
lievers ?  Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  The  age  is  not  one 
whit  more  tolerant  of  religion  than  was  that  of  Nero,  or 
Deems,  and  the  religious  liberty  which  Protestants  talk 
about  is,  as  we  hav^e  often  told  you,  only  the  liberty  of 
heresy  and  inlidelity,  freedom  from  religion,  and  the  1  iberty 
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to  oppress  it,  to  subject  it  to  the  state  or  the  mob.  Open 
your  eyes,  and  see  the  wliole  so-called  liberal  party  through- 
out the  world  mad  against  religion,  and  combining  to  de- 
stroy its  organization,  and  to  deliver  men  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  unrestrained  despot  or  the  lawless  mob,  and 
then  repose  in  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  our  enlightened 
civilization,  if  you  can.  The  age  claims  to  be  philanthropic 
and  who  knows  not  that  the  characteristics  of  a  professed 
philanthropist  is  to  have  a  heart  liarder  than  the  nether 
mill-stone  ?  J^o,  my  brethren,  join  not  in  the  cant  of  the 
day  ;  trust  none  of  the  professions  of  religious  liberty  you 
hear,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may  ;  and  above  all,  put 
no  confidence  in  our  cold,  material,  selfish,  heartless  modern 
civilization.  Read  the  JSTew  Testament,  read  your  tract  on 
grace,  and  rely  no  longer  on  the  liberality  of  heresy  or  in- 
tidelity,  on  the  world  or  its  children.  Recall  what  you  have 
seen  in  England  during  the  last  two  years,  and  learn  that 
your  sole  reliance  is  on  the  truth  your  church  teaches  you, 
and  on  her  celestial  Spouse.  We  are  persecuted,  we  shall 
be  persecuted,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  be  per- 
secuted, and  to  thank  God  we  are  accounted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  sake ;  for,  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  reign 
with  him. 

These  considerations  explain  why  it  is  Catholics  are  al- 
ways the  object  of  Protestant  persecution,  and  why  they 
always  must  be,  as  long  as  Protestantism  in  any  form  sur- 
vives ;  they  should  also  serve  to  show  how  idle  it  is,  by  any 
prevarication  or  disguise  of  Catholic  truth,  even  if  it  were 
not  sinful,  to  attempt  to  conciliate  Protestants.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh,  and  there  is  and  will  be  war  betwixt  them,  as 
long  as  the  world  stands.  We  cannot  help  it,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  cling  fast  to  the  faith,  stand  by  the  church 
with  true  and  heroic  courage,  and  suffer  without  complaint 
whatever  we  may  be  called  on  to  suffer,  trusting  that  our 
good  God  will  abundantly  reward  us  hereafter  for  all  we 
may  suffer  for  his  sake  here. 

We  have  been  carried  away  so  far  by  this  discussion  that 
we  have  well-nigh  forgotten  our  author.  He  has  written 
liis  book  to  show  the  folly  of  attempting  to  put  down 
Catholicity  by  persecution.  We  agree  perfectly  with  him 
that  it  is  folly,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  always 
folly  with  God.  But  the  world  cannot  reign  unless  it  can 
put  down  Catholicity,  and  therefore  it  must  always  attempt 
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•to  pill  it  down,  citlici-  hy  scdiioin;^  or  fonrin^  Cjit.liuli(!H  from 
thoir  alli'i^ijiiico.  J(,  (;;iii  iicvtjr  Huccciid,  for  it  li^^litH  u;^;iinrit 
(lod  ;  yc5t  novel*  will  you  |)(M'sii:i(1u  it  th;it  it  is  not  wihc,  or 
induce  it  to  desist  from  its  f<>lly.  It  is  in  itsniituro  to  fi/jjht 
ii<;ain8t  God,  for  it  hates  him,  and  it  always  will  renew  its 
bootless  war.  Hut  wo  wish  our  readers  here  to  Ixiar  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  ri^lii^-ious  l)iiz;otry,  that  it  is  not  zcial  for  r(3li;^ion, 
thatchielly  lights  the  llres  of  Protestant  persecution,  hut 
zeal  for  the  world  and  determination  to  suhordinato  reli<^iori 
always  and  everywhere  to  the  secular  power.  And  tl^ere- 
fore  wo  lose  all  the  breath  we  expend  in  declaimini^  a<^ainst 
bii»;otry  and  intolerance,  and  in  favor  of  relii^ious  liberty,  or 
the  rii^ht  of  every  man  to  be  of  any  religion  or  of  no  religion, 
as  best  pleases  him,  which  some  two  or  three  of  our  jour- 
nalists would  fain  persuade  the  world  is  Catholic  doctrine. 
8uch  declamations  only  tend  to  render  Cathohcs  indiilereiit 
to  their  faith,  or  to  inoculate  them  with  a  false  and  fatal 
liberalism,  as  experience  every  day  proves.  They  produce 
no  effect  on  Protestants,  save  so  far  as  they  may  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  a  tendency  amongst  us  to  abandon  our 
religion,  and  turn  Protestant  or  infidel.  It  is  always  folly 
to  talk  or  reason  of  Protestants,  taken  as  a  body,  as  if  they 
had  religion,  or  cared  a  pin's  head  for  religion  of  any 
sort.  Set  them  down  always  as  modern  heathens,  and  go 
and  preach  to  them  as  the  fathers  did  to  the  gentiles,  or  you 
will  never  touch  them.  They  will  persecute  you,  if  they 
have  the  power,  and  regard  you  as  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  persecuted,  until  you  succeed  in  convincing  them  that 
Protestantism  is  false  and  Catholicity  is  true,  and  that  they 
are  to  live  for  heaven  and  not  for  earth.  The  great  error 
into  wdiich  we  fall  is  that  of  considering  Protestantism  as  a 
form  of  religion,  and  adhered  to  from  religious  motives.  If 
.such  was  ever  the  case,  it  is  not  now.  With  here  and  there 
an  individual  exception,  Protestants  constitute  not  a  religious, 
but  a  political  and  social  party,  and  what  they  say  in  refer- 
ence to  religion  is  said  only  in  furtherance  of  their  secular 
movements  or  desires,  whether  they  themselves  are  distinct- 
ly conscious  that  it  is  so  or  not.  We  do  it  too  much  honor 
when  we  condescend  to  dispute  with  it  as  a  form  of  relig- 
ious error ;  and  the  great  reason  why  we  do  not  dispute  it 
more  successfully  is,  that  no  small  portion  of  us  sympathize 
with  it  in  its  political  and  social  views,  that  is,  are  ourselves 
Protestants  without  knowing  it.  The  atheistical  politics 
-which  are  the  essence  of  Protestantism  have  pervaded  the 
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modern  Catliolic  world,  and  are  nearly  as  rife  amongst  us  as- 
among  Protestants  tliemselves.     Our  first  work  should  be 
to  unprotestantize  ourselves, — a  thing  we  shall   not  very 
readily  do,   if  our  popular  writers  take  care  to  deny  or  sup- 
press Catholic  truth  as    applicable    to  the    secular   order. 
Atheistical  politics   are    well-nigh  universal,    and    till    we 
abandon  them  ourselves,  we  shall  make  poor  headway  against 
Protestantism.     When  we  ourselves  are  afraid  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  church,  and  the  subordination  of  the  state, 
and  to  maintain  that  the  secular  is  for  the  spiritual,  and  not 
the  spiritual  for  the  secular, — when  we  are  afraid  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  Peter  in  his  successors,  and 
deem  it  the  part  of  prudence  to  explain  away  or  half  deny 
the  papacy, — what  have  we  got  to  say  to  Protestants  ?     We 
yield  every  thing  to  them  that  they  care  for,  and  what  have 
we  to  oppose  to  them?     We  tell  our  readers,  again  and 
again,  that  the  theological  matters  discussed  between  Protes- 
tants and  us  are  not  the  real  questions  at  issue.     They  care 
nothing,  as  a  body,  for  doctrines.     They  have  no  doctrines 
that  they  cannot  give  up  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary 
to  secure  their  secular  success.     The  whole  question  turns 
on  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church,  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.     As  that 
unity  and  catholicity  are  effected  and  secured  by  the  papacy, 
the  real  object  of  attack  is  the  pope  and  his  spiritual  au- 
thority, under  God,  over  the  whole  secular  order.      The 
w^hole  question  is  here.  Give  up  or  deny  that  authority,  and 
you  give  up  or  deny  all  that  Protestantism  really  opposes, 
and  embrace  practically  all  that  is  living  in   it,    and   are 
Protestants  in  the  only  sense  in  which  Protestants  are  worth 
counting.     We  must,  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  be  Catholics, 
be  truly — we  like  the  word — Papists,  and  fearlessly  assert 
the  papal  supremacy.     We  shall  then  get  rid  of  our  Protes- 
tant,   heathen,  or  atheistical  politics,  and  have  a  Catholic 
ground  on  which  to  oppose  Protestantism.     This  is  the  first 
thing  necessary  for  us.     This  done,  we  become  politically 
and  socially,  as  we  are  in  faith  and  worship,  a  united  body, 
able  to  move  in  one  solid  and  unbroken  phalanx  against 
Protestantism,  and  to  produce  some  effect  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Protestants.     The  question  will  then  be  discussed 
on  its  merits,  and  we  may  hope  that  God  will  bless  our  ef- 
forts to  persuade  our  Protestant  brethren  that  they  should 
no  longer  abandon  themselves  to  the  world  which  satisfieth. 
not,  but  make  it  their  sole  business  to  live  for  God  and 
heaven. 
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I  I(»\\('\('i-,  wciiiiisi  ncvrr  t'(>r«^q!t  tliJitovciry  a^o  is  a  martyr 
np',  and  that  the  iii;irtyr  spirit  is  the  only  spirit  worthy  of 
the  tnuM 'athoHc.  Wr  like,  thrn-t'orL',  th(^  htth-  hook  hcj- 
tnic  lis,  as  showiiii;-  how  iiicii  ciiii  cvt'ii  ill  Miodcni  tiiuj-s  «li(? 
!ii;irt\!'s.  It  i.^wcll  lit  ((mI  t<»  iimkc  iis  love  thr  fa  it  h  fni-  w  hi<-h 
our  lathers  sulTcrcd  so  iimch,  and  to  sti'cni^'^tiicii  lis  totiiwhire 
wh;»tov(jr  persecutions  for  it  th(;  eneniy  shall  he  permitted  to 
institute  a^rainst  us.  Notwithstanding;  the  few  ('riticfismg 
we  have  ventured  on  it,  it  is  an  excellent  little  hook.  Our 
(•hjeetion  to  it  is,  that  it  takes  too  favorahle  a  view  of  An- 
L!:licanisni  in  reixardinii;  it  as  a  form  of  reli«;ion,  and  is  not 
(juite  ultramontane  enoutj^h  to  suit  our  taste.  Aside  from 
these  objections  it  is  a  good  book,  written  with  great  power, 
serious  intention,  and  in  the  true  Christian  spirit.  We  thank 
the  unknown  author  for  it,  and  hope  he  will  not  let  his  pen 
lie  idle.  These  are  times  when  none  who  can  speak  for  the 
truth  are  permitted  to  be  silent,  and  especially  none  who 
can  speak  so  well  as  our  author. 


PROTESTANTISM  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1852.] 

DuRESTG  the  last  winter,  the  editor  of  this  journal,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  St.  Louis,  gave  in  that 
city  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  Catholicity  and  Civilization,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  maintain  that  all  true  civilization  is- 
of  Catholic  origin,  and  that  all  nations  in  the  ancient  world 
became  barbarous  in  proportion  as  they  departed  from  the 
patriarchal  religion,  and  that  all  modern  nations  tend  to- 
barbarism  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  did  not  maintain  this  thesis  precisely  as  an 
argument  for  the  church,  for  he  contended  that  the  church 
is  spiritual,  instituted  not  for  the  civilization  of  nations,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls ;  he  maintained 
it  because  it  is  historically  true,  and  because  it  is  a  conclusive 
argument  against  the  carnal  Judaism  into  W'hich  the  world 

*^1  Course  of  Five  Lectures,  delivered  in  St.  Louis,  on  Protestantism  and- 
Governmeni.     By  Hon.  Hugh  A.  Garland.      St.  Louis,  1852. 
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has  lapsed,  and  which  proposes  simply  material  civilization 
and  temporal  well-being  as  its  sole  end.  His  lectures  were 
nothing  but  a  running  commentary  on  the  sacred  text,  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

The  conclusions  of  the  lecturer  were  neither  flattering  nor 
acceptable  to  the  carnal  Jews  and  gentiles  who  listened  to 
them.  If  his  conclusions  were  sound,  and  nobody  pretended 
that  they  did  not  follow  irresistibly  from  his  premises,  and 
if  what  he  alleged  to  be  facts  were  really  facts,  the  boasted 
progress  and  intelligence  of  the  modern  uncatholic  world 
could  be  regarded  only  as  false  intelligence,  worse  than  no 
intelligence  at  all,  and  a  progress  towards  barbarism,  if  not 
arrested,  destined  to  end  in  savagism.  The  secular  and 
sectarian  press,  with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  kept 
up  during  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  a  continual  fire  against 
.the  lecturer  and  his  assertions,  and  even  sought  to  crush  him 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  shameful  "writings  prior  to 
his  conversion,  and  which  he  had  long  since  retracted.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  The  lectures  were  listened  to  by  large 
numbers  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  classes 
of  the  city,  with  deep  interest,  almost  with  enthusiasm. 
Nowhere  had  the  lecturer  ever  found  a  more  intelligent 
audience,  or  been  listened  to  with  more  manifest  respect  and 
rsympathy.  Something  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  his  decidedly  anti- Jewish  and  anti-gentile 
lectures.  So,  at  their  close,  a  number  of  anti-Catholic  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  invited  Hugh  A.  Garland,  a  Yirginian, 
and  formerly  clerk  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the 
^Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  reply  to  them,  and  to  tell  the  people  what  they  were  to 
believe  as  to  the  compatibility  of  Protestantism  with  civil- 
ization and  good  government.  Mr.  Garland  accepted  the 
invitation  so  far  as  to  consent  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  same  subject,  or  at  least  some  branches  of  it,  and  the 
pamphlet  before  us  consists  of  a  phonographical  report  of 
his  course. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  rejply  to  the  course  by  the 
editor  of  this  journal,  but  professes  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  and,  save  in  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  gentlemen  who  invited  him  to  lecture,  he  makes  but  a 
.single  allusion  to  him,  and  that,  save  as  to  its  too  compli- 
mentar}'  character,  one  to  which  we  can  take  no  exception. 
We  might,  therefore,  very  well  regard  ourselves  as  under  no 
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epocial  ol)li^ali(»ii  to  notice}  the  pjunulilut ;  but  as  tlio  corre- 
Bpoiulcnci'  which  Dcc^nsioiicd  it  is  j)ul»lihhc(l  at  its  head,  and 
as  it  was  no  (h>ul)t  intcn<lc(l  to  bo  a  vindication  of  Protes- 
tantism against  tho  Oatliolic  lc'ctnr(3r,  without  tho  resnonsi- 
l>ility  of  a  ilirect  answer  to  liis  arguments,  and  as  our  silence 
niii^lit  be  niisconstrucd  by  the  eFieniies  of  our  faitli,  wo  havo 
conchided  not  to  let  it  i)a88  without  making  it  the  subject  of 
a  fi'w  brief  comments. 

Witli  the  author  })ersonallj  our  relations  have  long  been 
friendly  and  alTcctionate,  and  we  remember  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  intercourse  we  enjoyed  with  him,  in  the  l)osom  of 
his  own  family  and  elsewhere,  during  our  late  visit  to  St. 
Louis,  the  great  city  of  the  West.  We  confess  we  were  not 
prepared  for  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  he  appears  to  have 
given,  from  a  gentleman  of  his  character  and  intelligence. 
Surrounded  as  he  is  by  Catholics,  in  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
course with  them,  and  to  some  extent  familiar  with  Catholic 
doctrines  and  treatises,  we  did  not  expect  from  him  argu- 
ments against  us  which  w^ould  hardly  have  been  creditable 
to  a  Dowling  or  a  Sparry.  We  speak  of  the  arguments  as 
to  their  substance,  not  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  which  for  the  most  part  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  and 
unexceptionable. 

The  precise  purpose  of  the  author  in  his  lectures  he  no- 
wdiere  distinctly  states,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  general  thesis  he  means  to  maintain  or  to  refute.  His 
lectures  as  a  course  appear  to  lack  unity  of  design  and  dis- 
tinctness of  aim.  The  author  has  read  a  good  deal  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  has  thought  intensely,  and  has  made  many  just 
observations;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  digested  his 
materials,  or  to  have  worked  out  his  thouochts,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  system.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  determined 
his  principles  and  doctrines,  and  become  able  to  state  them 
clearly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  bring  his  reading  and  obser- 
vation to  bear  directly  on  their  illustration  and  defence.  His 
lectures  are  to  us,  though  eloquent  and  high-wrought  in 
passages,  confused,  indeed  chaotic,  and  successfully  defy  our 
powers  of  analysis.  We  cannot  reduce  them  to  unity,  and 
test  their  soundness  or  unsoundness  by  testing  them  in  their 
principle.  In  a  word,  the  author  is  far  more  of  a  Protes- 
tant than  we  had  taken  him  to  be,  and,  like  all  Protestants, 
argues  and  draws  conclusions  in  general  without  any  major 
premise,  or,  when  he  has  a  major  premise,  without  any  middle 
term.      The  only  way  of  thoroughly  reviewing    such  an- 
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author  is  to  take  him  up  sentence  by  sentence,  and  examine 
each  sentence  bj  itself.  This  is  not  precisely  the  authors 
fault ;  no  Protestant  can  write  otherwise,  without  writing 
liimself  out  of  his  Protestantism.  Protestantism  is  essen- 
tially illogical  and  unintellectual,  repugnant  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  reason,  and  the  Protestant  who  should  under- 
take in  his  writings  against  Catholics  to  conform  to  those 
laws,  would  at  every  step  refute  himself.  We  have  neither 
the  space  nor  the  time  to  take  up  these  lectures  at  length, 
and  point  out  all  that  we  judge  unsound  in  them,  and  the 
author  must  expect  from  us  only  a  few  brief  remarks^  on 
such  statements  of  his  as  appear  to  us  deserving  of  animad- 
version. 

The  author  very  properly,  in  his  first  lecture,  denies  and 
refutes  the  doctrine,  popular  in  our  times  at  least,  that  man 
began  in  the  savage  state ;  and  consequently  he  denies  and 
refutes,  whether  he  intends  to  do  so  or  not,  the  whole  modern 
doctrine  of  the  progress  of  the  species,  or  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature.  He  also  asserts  a  spiritual  order,  and 
maintains  that  it  is  above  the  temporal,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.  Thus  far 
he  has  done  well,  and  done  much.  His  admission  that  man 
began  in  perfection,  that  is,  in  perfection  as  a  man,  not  in 
imperfection,  and  his  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order,  contain  in  themselves  the  refutation  of  all 
his  Protestantism,  and  substantially  all  that  he  alleges  against 
the  church.  But  though  he  recognizes  a  spiritual  order,  he 
does  not  recognize,  properly  speaking,  the  supernatural 
<jrder,  or  at  least,  that  God  has  not  only  given  us  a  religion 
supernaturally,  but  also  a  supernatural  religion.  "  Besides 
the  faculties  of  understanding,  and  the  passions,  and  the  ap- 
petites, which  belong  to  nature  or  this  outward  material 
order,  man  is  endowed  with  reason,  conscience,  and  high 
moral  faculties,  which  teach  him  truth,  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong, — the  great  guides  given  him  by  his  Creator 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  creation  here.  These  faculties 
are  the  highest  qualities  that  man  possesses,  and  that  distin- 
guish him  from  the  material  world  around  him.  These 
moral  faculties,  properly  educated  and  properly  instructed 
with  the  truths  which  God,  his  creator,  has  revealed  to  him 
}jy  means  of  these  faculties^  can  keep  in  subjection  the  animal 
appetites,  and  guide  man  to  reason  and  justice.  The  spirit- 
ual fjuality,  being  su])reme,  should  govern  and  control  the 
whole   man."     We  will  not  press  the   language  here  em- 
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ployed  as  far  as  it  would  hoar,  Ix^caunu  avan  tho  hcHt  re- 
jxnttTs  JUH!  soldoiii  to  1)1!  n^licd  upon  for  Ktri(!t  vfjrhal  ac- 
curacy ;  but  it  in  clear  from  it,  that  th(i  npiritual  recjo^nized 
hy  tho  lecturer  is  the  hi«^her  faculties  of  the  k<ju1,  whi(!h  arc 
•ovidontly  iu  tho  order  of  nature,  since  thoy  pertain  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  these;  hi;^h(;r  faculties, 
without  supernatural  revi^lation  and  without  the  <;race  which 
enliL^htens,  elevates,  and  sanctifies,  are  ade(piatc  to  teach  us 
the  truth,  and  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  our  destiny  ;  for  the 
only  revelation  assumed  to  be  necessary, or  to  have  been  niad(;, 
is  the  revelation  which  God  makes  to  us  by  tho  means,  that  is, 
tliroui;h  the  medium,  of  those  faculties,  wliich,  as  thoy  are 
natural,  must  be  natural  as  to  its  medium,  and  therefore  as 
to  its  substance,  for  no  natural  faculty  can  attain  to  truth 
that  lies  in  tho  supernatural  order. 

The  author,  whatever  ho  may  believe  himself,  is  there- 
fore in  his  principles  really  a  rationalist  or  a  transcendontal- 
ist.  Hero  is  his  fundamental  error,  and  the  source  of  all 
his  other  errors.  Kevelation  with  him  means  only  the  man 
arrivin<r  throuofh  his  liii»:her  faculties  at  a  hiorhor  order  of 
truth  than  is  perceptible  by  his  senses ;  that  is,  God  has 
made  man  capable  of  attaining  to  supersensible  truth,  and 
as  man  does  attain  to  it  by  means  of  a  higher  order  of  fac- 
ulties than  those  of  the  senses,  God  is  said  to  reveal  it, 
simply  because  it  is  not  revealed  or  presented  to  our  appre- 
hension by  the  external  world,  to  which  the  author  improp- 
erly restricts  the  word  nature.  But  this  is  no  proper  reve- 
lation at  all,  and  gives  apprehension  of  nothing  that  tran- 
scends the  natural  order.  Hence  reliorion  accordins^  to  the 
author  is  natural,  and  is  only  the  educator  or  the  education 
of  our  higher  faculties.  It  develops  the  moral  faculties, 
draws  out  what  is  in  them,  and  directs  them  to  their  proper 
objects;  but  it  neither  gives  to  them,  or  presupposes  in 
them,  as  supernaturally  communicated  to  or  infused  into 
them,  any  thing  above  nature,  fitting  them  to  perform  what 
surpasses  the  natural  light  and  strength  of  man.  "  E-eligion,'' 
he  says,  *'  taken  in  its  hroad  and  coinpreKensive  seiise^  as 
teaching  man  to  live,  and-  bringing  forward  and  raaMng 
predominant  in  all  his  acts  that  moral  and  spiritual  fac- 
ulty which  belongs  to  him^  is  the  most  essential  and  impor- 
tant principle  in  the  training  and  education  of  society." 
Religion  in  its  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  must  com- 
prehend all  that  is  essential  to  religion.  But  as  the  author 
here  defines  the  term,  it  is  only  the  cultivation  of  human 
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nature,  and  implies  no  grace, — nothing  that  lifts  nature- 
above  itself.  This  is  evident  from  what  he  immediately 
adds  in  tlie  same  paragraph: — "How  is  this  to  be  done? 
has  been  the  great  problem  of  history  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  day, — has  been  the  difficult  question 
that  has  never  yet  been  solved^  and  of  which  it  has  fallen 
upon  us,  in  our  country,  to  attempt  a  solution.  I  trust  that 
during  tlie  present  course  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  there 
has  been  a  revelation  to  man  of  all  those  great  truths,  and 
that  they  must  be  taught  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity,— must  be  enforced  and  impressed  on  them,  so  as  to 
hring  out  and  make  predominant  in  all  marl's  acts  those 
moral  faculties  the  nature  of  which  has  heen  revealed  to 
man  hy  his  Creator'^''',  that  is,  a  revelation  by  means  of 
these  faculties  themselves.  The  end  of  religion  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  raise  man  above  his  nature  and  enable  him  to 
attain  to  a  supernatural  destiny,  but  to  develop  and  render 
predominant  in  himself  and  society  the  higher  faculties  or 
quality  of  his  nature.  This  clearly  brings  religion  within 
the  natural  order,  and  entirely  neglects  at  least  the  super- 
natural. 

But  there  is  another  point  involved  in  this  extract,  not 
without  difficulty.  The  author  contends  and  proves  that 
man  began  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  a  fully  developed 
and  perfect  man.  Of  course  in  the  beginning  the  higher 
nature  predominated,  the  spiritual  ruled  the  carnal.  He 
tells  us  also  that  tlie  moral  faculties,  educated  and  instructed 
by  the  truths  which  God  reveals  to  us  through  them,  are 
adequate  to  teach  us  truth,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
to  enable  us  to  keep  our  animal  appetites  in  subjection,  and 
to  guide  us  to  reason  and  justice.  But  in  this  extract,  how 
the  moral  and  spiritual  faculty  which  belongs  to  man  is  to 
be  made  predominant  in  all  his  acts,  individually  and  socially, 
he  alleges,  has  remained  unsolved  from  the  hegimiing  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  task  of  solving  it  has  fallen 
upon  us  at  this  late  day  in  this  country.  So  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, all  the  revelations  of  God  and  all  our  moral  faculties 
have  only  enabled  us  to  know  that  the  spiritual  faculty 
ought  to  predominate  in  all  our  acts,  whether  as  individuals 
or  society,  without  teaching  us  in  any  respect  how  or  by 
wdiat  means  it  can  be  made  thus  to  predominate  !  Man  be- 
gan with  that  predominance,  has  always  been  able  through 
his  faculties  to  know  what  it  is,  and  to  effect  it,  and  never- 
theless, how  it  is  to  be  done  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,, 
and  remains  for  us  in  this  country  to  lind  out  1 
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"Wo  moan  no  disruHpoct  to  tho  author,  who  is  really  a  inait 
of  lim;  al>iliti('s,  and,  whcro  not  crainjxjd  or  i)lin(l<;(l  hy  his 
Proti'stanlLsin,  a  u^ood  rcasonor  and  a  |)hiasin«^  rhuturician. 
Wo  call  his  attention  to  this  in(;(MiKiHtuncy  into  which  hu  hiK 
been  betrayed,  lor  we  bt;li(jve  he  honestly  nieanH  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  is  one  of  th(;  few  Protestaiits  who  would 
sooner  <4-ive  up  private  judi^niunt  than  the  (ios[)el.  No 
doubt  man  has  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  the  author 
contends  for,  but  we  respectfully  suggest  to  him  that  the 
cultivation  of  these  does  not  [)lace  a  man  in  the  Christian 
order,  nor  advance  him  a  single  step  towards  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Christianity  is  a  new  creation,  above  the  prim- 
itive creation,  and  holds  from  God  as  supernatural  creator, 
as  the  latter  does  from  God  as  the  creator  of  nature.  It 
differs  as  to  order  from  nature.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
and  demands  of  its  subjects  that  they  act  from  God  to  and 
for  God  in  a  sense  unintelligible  or  superintelligible  to  any 
of  our  natural  faculties.  Man  considered  in  his  natural 
powers  and  capacities  can  no  more  grow  or  develop,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  instruction  or  cultivation  he  receives,  into  a 
Christian,  into  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  grace^ 
than  an  alder-shrub  into  an  oalc,  or  a  dunghill  fowl  into  the 
eagle  that  gazes  with  undazzlcd  eye  on  the  noonday  suti. 
The  most  upright  and  perfectly  developed  man  in  the  natu- 
ral order  can  no  more  enter  into  the  Christian  order  without 
being  born  again,  regenerated,  made  a  new  creature,  than 
the  foulest  sinner,  the  most  revolting  criminal.  As  to  live 
a  natural  life  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  born, 
so  to  live  the  Christian  life  is  it  necessary  that  he  be  born 
again,  supernaturally  regenerated.  IS^o  acts  are  in  the 
Christian  order,  or  meritorious  in  relation  to  heaven,  except 
those  that  proceed  from  grace  as  their  principle,  and  are  done 
for  God  as  the  end  of  srrace  in  the  supernatural  order,  either 
as  the  supreme  good  itself,  or  as  our  supreme  good.  This 
is  what  Christianity  teaches  ns,  and  it  discloses  the  grand, 
mistake  of  all  who  make  Christianity  nothing  but  a  means> 
natural  or  supernatural,  of  cultivating  our  spiritual  faculties. 

There  was  one  great  fact  to  which  the  lecturer  to  whom 
the  author  was  requested  to  reply  called  the  attention  of  his- 
andience,  and  on  which  he  insisted  at  great  length ;  namely,, 
that  our  nature  has  been  so  corrupted  by  the  fall,  the  under- 
standing so  obscured,  and  the  will  so  attenuated,  that  left 
to  itself  the  inferior  nature,  the  appetites  and  passions,  uni- 
formly predominates,  and  thus  man  falls  in  his  natural  lif^ 
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even  below,  so  to  speak,  the  plane  of  his  nature.  Hence, 
left  to  the  light  and  strength  of  his  nature  alone,  lie  not 
only  cannot  gain  heaven,  but  cannot  institute  and  maintain 
true  civilization.  Civilization  he  defined  to  be  the  suprem- 
acy of  reason,  or  the  freedom  of  man's  higher  faculties ; 
and  barbarism,  to  be  the  predominance  of  appetite  and  pas- 
sion, or  of  man's  lower  nature.  The  former  he  contended 
could  not  be  secured  except  by  Catholicity,  or  true  religion, 
not  only  as  a  revelation,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  re- 
pairer, as  infusing  into  man  a  supernatural  power  to  subject 
the  lower,  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  supremacy  of  the 
higher,  faculties  of  his  nature.  Here  was  the  wliole  doc- 
trine of  his  five  lectures,  and  all  else  that  he  said  was  brought 
forward  solely  to  elucidate  and  defend  it.  The  author,  con- 
sidering that  he  was,  if  not  expressly,  yet  in  some  sense, 
replying  to  the  Catholic  lecturer,  and  endeavoring  to  set 
aside  his  conclusions,  should  not  have  passed  over  this  in 
silence,  or  quietly,  almost  surreptitiousl}^,  assumed  the  con- 
trary, and  reasoned  from  it  as  an  admitted  truth.  The 
great  fact  is,  that  men  under  the  law  of  nature  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  of  supernatural  religion,  of  Catholicity,  cannot 
in  their  present  fallen  state  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  and 
have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  run  into  barbarism ;  for  bar- 
barism is  in  society  only  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  the 
individual.  IS^o  training,  no  cultivation  in  the  order  of  nat- 
ure alone,  can  save  a  people  from  barbarism,  for  it  is  only 
by  grace  that  men  can  in  their  present  state  keep  the  law 
of  nature  even,  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  predomi- 
nance of  what  the  author  calls  the  moral  faculties.  This  is 
not  speculation  or  theory ;  it  is  fact,  proved  to  be  such  by 
all  experience. 

This  being  undeniable,  the  conclusion  that  all  true  civili- 
zation, and  therefore  all  true  liberty,  are  the  products  of 
CJatholicity,  and  that  all  nations  lapse  into  barbarism  as  they 
recede  from  it,  follows  inevitably,  unless  there  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Catholicity  other  than  the  true  religion. 
If  the  alleged  Catholicity  be  the  true  religion,  the  conclu- 
sion is  certain,  and  the  Catholic  lecturer  proved  it  a  j^osteri- 
ori  to  be  true  of  what  he  called  Catholicity ;  that  is,  the  one 
religion  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  begin- 
ning, through  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue,  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  church  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
He  proved,  or  at  least  attempted  to  prove,  this  historically, 
^nd  the  author  had  no  right  to  assume  the  contrary,  with- 
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out  at  least  8oiiie  attempt  to  ari8\ver  tlie  ar^iiinentH  of  tlio 
<'atholic  lecturer,  or  some  attempt  at  in(lepen<l<*iit  proolH. 
lie  was  not,  in  a  <ju<isl  answer  to  tlui  (.atholie  kurturer,  at 
liberty  to  assume  as  a  coneeded  truth,  that  reli/^ion  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  mere  e<Jucation  of  man's  natural 
faculties  is  not  needed,  and  that  man  is  abundantly  able 
without  supernatural  «^race  to  keep  the  law  of  naturi',  an(l 
institute  and  maintain  true  civilization.  Till  he  had  refuted 
his  (yatholic  o})ponent,  and  established  the  fact  that  civili- 
zation is  practicable  without  Catholicity,  as  the  lecturer  de- 
fined it,  he  was  not  free  to  attack  the  Catholic  Church  ;  for 
that  was  virtually  to  deny  civilization  itself.  The  (Jatholic 
proofs  that  civilization  is  impossible  without  Catholicity 
were  conclusive  so  long  as  unanswered,  and  to  attempt,  with- 
out answering  them,  to  disprove  Catholicity,  was  not  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  civilization  without  Catholicity,  but, 
if  any  thing,  that  there  never  has  been  and  never  can  be 
any  true  civilization  at  all,  assuredly  not  the  thesis  the  author 
wished  to  defend.  The  author  has  thus  signally  failed. 
The  corruption  of  our  nature  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied, 
and  equally  undeniable  is  it  that  nature  left  to  itself  tends 
inevitably  to  barbarism,  for  we  receive  the  seeds  or  germs 
of  true  civilization  only  as  supernatural ly  deposited  in  our 
hearts.  We  bear  the  seeds  or  germs  of  barbarism  in  our 
very  natures,  and  we  have  only  to  act  out  our  corrupt  nature 
to  be  genuine  barbarians. 

The  author  makes  no  account  of  this  fact,  and  proceeds, 
on  the  assumption  of  the  natural  origin  of  civilization, 
and  of  the  capacity  of  nature,  without  supernatural  light 
and  strength,  to  sustain  the  most  perfect  civilization.  Over- 
looking the  necessity  of  grace  to  enable  us  to  keep  even  the 
natural  law,  he  attempts  to  prove  historically  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  false,  and  that  Protestantism  and  society  well 
governed  are  compatible  with  each  other.  But  he  has  failed 
in  both  respects,  lor  his  proofs  rest  on  the  misreading  or  the 
misinterpreting  of  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  surrep- 
titious change  of  the  terms  of  his  proposition  on  the  other, 
as  often  as  necessary  to  meet  historical  facts  which  he  can 
neither  misread  nor  misinterpret.  He  does  not  keep  steadily 
to  one  view  of  civilization,  and  his  conception  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  very  much  that  of  no  government  at  all,  or  of  a 
government  that  leaves  men  a  prey  to  all  the  barbarous  ele- 
ments of  our  nature.  Man  started,  he  concedes,  with  all  he 
needed,  a  good  government,  and  proper  teachers  and  guides, 
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but  soon  fell  from  the  right  way,  lost  his  good  govemmenty 
lost  his  light  and  freedom,  and  became  a  degraded,  ignorant^ 
superstitious  slave.  Through  the  corruptions  of  human 
nature  ?  O,  no  !  But  through  the  cupidity  and  grasping 
ambition  of  the  priesthood.  Indeed,  the  author  seems 
disposed  to  charge  all  the  evils  of  society,  and  nearly  all  the 
faults  of  individuals,  upon  the  priesthood,  the  heathen  priest- 
hoods in  the  world  before  Christ,  and  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood since.  Religion  has  always  been  perverted  and  man 
corrupted  by  his  spiritual  guides.  Of  antiquity,  only  the 
Jewish  people  were  preserved  in  a  state  of  true  civilization, 
and  they  only  by  the  frequent  and  miraculous  interposition 
of  Almighty  God  ;  that  is,  they  were  protected  and  prevent- 
ed from  falling  into  all  the  barbarism  of  the  gentiles  only 
by  the  supernatural  grace  of  God, — precisely  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  lecturer.  In  the  world  before 
Christ  the  author  finds  himself  obliged  to  concede,  and  ap- 
parently without  being  conscious  that  he  does  concede,  the 
practical  inadequacy  of  nature  to  sustain  good  government 
and  true  civilization.  What  becomes  now  of  his  doctrine  of 
the  sufficiency  of  nature,  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  moral 
faculties  to  tell  us  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  to 
keep  our  animal  appetites  in  subjection  ?  If  this  were  so, 
how  came  your  ancient  priesthoods  so  corrupt,  and  how 
could  they  so  corrupt  the  people  and  degrade  them  to  the 
lowest  barbarism  ? 

If  the  author  may  be  credited,  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  true  civilization  was  maintained  only  by  the  continued 
supernatural  intervention  of  Almighty  God,  and  all  nations 
tended  to  barbarism  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the 
patriarchal  religion  and  polity.  This  is  precisely  the  doc- 
trine the  Catholic  lecturer  himself  asserted  and  defended  in 
his  lectures  at  St.  Louis,  and  thus  far  the  author,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  agrees  with  him. 

But  since  the  coming  of  Christ  it  has  not  been  the  same. 
By  the  Christian  revelation  "  man  found  that  which  had 
been  lost  and  forgotten,  and  was  once  more  restored  to- 
himself."  Nevertheless,  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before 
he,  in  part  at  least,  lost  himself  again,  and  fell  anew  into 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  slavery.  His  spiritual  guides 
proved  unfaithful,  his  faith  was  corrupted,  and  his  manners 
and  morals  were  debased.  Whence  and  by  what  means  ? 
Whence  and  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  gentiles  lost  the 
patriarchal  religion  and  polity.     Menes,   king   of   Egypt^- 
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'*M)n)U_i::lil  all  tlic  nrii'jsthood  into  Huhjcction  to  lilin,  and 
assoc'iatiul  tlit'iii  witli  liiiii  for  the  |)iirj)o.sc;  of  enslaving  and 
de^nidinj^  tlic  people. "  In  the  Kanu'  way  (yliristianity  wan 
eorruptrd.  rndcr  pai;'anisni  tlie  oni])(U'or  wan  not  oidy 
iiupronie  civil  loid,  hut  i\W)  jinntifcx  niaxhmis^  or  sMj)renie 
liead  of  the  paLi,an  church.  When  tlic  emperor  hecanie  con- 
verted, he  ''  placed  himself  at  the  liead  of  tiie  eliureh,  in  the 
^anie  positiiui  which  he  haci  previously  occu})ied  with  I'c- 
spect  to  the  pa^-an  church,  and  was  now  as  before  pontifex 
'nuixiuiusy  Ihis  is  inferred  fnjni  tlie  conduct  of  f^>n.stan- 
tine  and  Thcodosius,  wlio  are  allejjjed  to  have  inn'tatcd  iMenc's 
of  Egy[)t,  es})ecially  Theodosius,  who  as  pont'ifcx  maxhnus 
took  upon  himself  to  decree  wliat  is  orthodoxy.  In  this 
way  the  clcr«»;y  were  subjected  to  the  j)rince,  made  civil 
functionaries,  and  employed  to  pervert  religion,  and  to  cor- 
rupt and  enslave  the  people. 

An  ingenious  theory,  only  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
■supported  by  a  single  fact.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true, 
what  does  it  make  in  favor  of  the  author's  thesis,  if  thesis 
he  lias?  Suppose  it,  it  only  proves  that  the  subjection  of 
the  church  to  the  state,  and  the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  the  civil  power,  are  fatal  to  religion  and  civil- 
ization,— precisely  what  the  Catholic  lecturer  at  St.  Louis 
alleged.  What  does  this  sa}'  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  or 
>against  the  position  assumed,  that  modern  nations  in  propor- 
.tion  as  they  recede  from  the  Catholic  Church  tend  tow^ards 
barbarism  1  Surely  there  can  be  no  greater  departure  fi*om 
-the  church  than  to  subject  her  to  the  civil  authority,  and  to 
-convert  her  clergy  into  civil  functionaries.  Then,  again, 
^his  very  absorption  of  the  church  into  the  state,  of  which 
the  author  complains,  is  the  characteristic  of  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  w^as  sought  as  the  emancipation  of  sovereigns 
irom  subjection  in  spirituals  even  to  the  spiritual  authority, 
and  of  giving  them  supreme  authority  in  both  spirituals  and 
temporals.  Every  Protestant  sovereign  claimed  to  be  poii- 
.tjfex  Tnaximus  in  his  own  dominions.  Henry  YIII.  of 
England  assumed  for  himself  all  the  powers  that  had  pre- 
viously been  attributed  to  the  pope,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  his  realm.  The 
present  queen  of  England  is  the  sovereign  pontijff  or  papess 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  bishops  hold  from  the 
crown.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Protestant  sovereigns  of 
the  Continent,  and  here,  where  democracy  prevails,  the  great 
•boast  of  Protestantism  is  that  it  emancipates  the  people  from 
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all  subjection  to  spiritual  authority,  and  gives  them  the  con 
trol  of  their  pastors,  and  the  power  to  determine  their  relig- 
ion for  themselves.  On  the  author's  own  principles,  then,. 
Protestantism  is  a  departure  from  primitive  Christianity, 
and  tends  necessarily  to  destroy  true  civilization,  and  bar- 
barizes the  nations  that  submit  to  it,  by  absorbing  the  spir- 
itual power  in  the  temporal.  Wliy,  wlien  really  reasoning 
from  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  lecturer,  did  the  author 
put  on  the  air  of  reasoning  against  them  ? 

But  the  author  has  misread  history.  It  is  not  true  that 
Constantino  or  any  other  Christian  emperor  ever  claimed 
to  be  in  relation  to  the  Christian  church  pontifex  maximuSj 
or  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Constantino  expressly  dis- 
claimed the  character,  and  recognized  in  its  fullest  extent 
the  independence  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  in  all  things  spiritual.  When  he  entered 
the  holy  Council  of  Mce,  he  remained  standing  till  invited 
to  be  seated  by  the  bishops,  and  even  then  took  his  seat  on 
a  low  stool  at  their  feet,  acknowledging  that  they  were  sov- 
ereigns, not  he.  Theodosius  never  pretended  to  any  eccle- 
siastical powers,  and  in  the  decree  referred  to  he  only  pro- 
mulgated as  the  law  of  the  land  the  decisions  and  canons  of 
the  church,  made  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
That  some  usurping  emperors,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  sought  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and 
in  doing  so  caused  incalculable  evil,  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but 
they  were  resisted  by  the  church,  and  never  succeeded  in 
subjecting  the  spiritual  authority  to  themselves,  save  in 
heretical  or  schismatic  countries.  The  Catholic  Church  al- 
ways asserted  her  independence  in  face  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  she  is  the  only  church  that  has  uniformly  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  order.  Schismatics  and 
heretics  have  always  been  ready  to  surrender  spiritual  lib- 
erty to  the  prince,  on  condition  that  he  would  protect  them' 
in  their  heresy,  or  their  schism,  against  the  church.  One 
of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Catholic  lecturer  why  she  and 
she  alone  could  preserve  civilization  was  because  she  and 
she  alone  asserted  and  was  able  to  maintain  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, the  liberty  of  conscience,  in  face  of  the  temporal 
power. 

But  the  author  tells  us  that  subsequently  the  popes  tliem- 
selves  destroyed  the  purity  and  eflScacy  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  absorbing  the  state,  and  making  themselves  su- 
preme in  both  orders.     "  The  second  or  third  successor  of 
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irildohrand  coinplctt^Iy  triinnplicMl  oNcr  tlu;  ciiuMTor,  luid 
eBtahlisliL'd  hinisolt"  as  Bii|)rtMnr  ]\viu\  <»f  hotli  temnonil  and 
spiritual  afTairs,  and  wjlh  unwjxmtifcx  inaxu/iUHy  fho  pope 
*' now  placed  hiitisclf  on  the  throne  of  tlu;  C/jcHarn,  and  w.'UJ 
8Uj)rtMne  in  all  things,  Ixith  spiritual  and  tcrnpontl,  wjls  eni- 
pcr(»r  {\\\i\  pontiftw  nt<t.riitnis^  as  ('Onstantinc  an«I  Thcodosiurt 
before  liim  Iuki  hcon,  and  was  like  them  the  supreniu  object 
of  iuloration  to  his  sultjccts."  Unh.ippily  for  the  author, 
tills  is  all  pure  theory,  or  pure  imagination.  It  is  false  as  u 
wliole,  and  in  all  its  parts.  The  second  Puccessor  of  Hilde- 
brand,  or  St.  Gregory  VII.,  was  Urban  II.  lie  proclainjed 
tlie  crusades,  indeed,  and  excommunicated  Philip  I.  of 
France,  for  a  scandalous  adultery,  but  di<l  not  comj)letely 
trium])]i  over  the  emperor,  or  exercise  su})renie  authority  as 
emperor  anymore  than  his  predecessors.  The  third  succes- 
sor was  Pascal  II.,  whom  Henry  V.  of  Germany  caused 
to  be  imprisoned,  with  many  cardinals,  bishops  and  nobles 
who  adliered  to  the  Holy  See,  and  forced  to  concede  to  the 
emperor  the  faculty  of  investiture.  This  was  no  triumph 
over  the  emperor,  but  for  the  moment  a  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror over  the  pope.  The  fact  is,  none  of  the  popes,  in  tlieir 
struggles  with  the  emperor,  ever  completely  triumphed; 
they  saved  the  principle  at  stake,  but  were  often  obliged  to 
concede  to  the  temporal  authority  in  practice  the  faculties  it 
claimed.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  pope  who  was  in 
himself  both  pope  and  emperor.  The  two  powers  have  always 
been,  under  the  church,  distinct,  and,  saving  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical states,  not  only  distinct,  but  separate  ;  and  the  struggle  of 
the  popes  with  the  civil  power  has  never  been  to  place  tliem- 
selves  on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  to  absorb  the  imperial  au- 
thority and  dignity  in  the  pontifical,  but  simply  to  maintain 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  spiritual  order,  and 
prevent  that  very  union  of  the  two  powers  which  the  author 
regards  as  the  source  of  all  spiritual  and  temporal  evils.  All 
the  power  the  sovereign  pontiffs  have  ever  exercised,  or 
pretended  to  exercise,  over  temporal  sovereigns,  is  that  of 
declaring  the  law  according  to  which  they  are  bound  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  govern ;  of  subjecting  them,  as  Catholics,  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church  for  their  sins,  crimes,  and  moral 
offences,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  private  individuals  ; 
and,  as  the  highest  recognized  court  of  Christendom,  to ; 
judge  the  causes  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  a* 
soverei£:n  and  his  subjects,  submitted  to  them  for  adjudica- 
tion.    I'he  pope's  right  to  decide  judicially  causes  thus  sub- 
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mitted  is  unquestionable,  though  wliether  he  holds  it  jure 
Jiumano,  or  jure  divino,  may  not  be  defined  ;  and  whether 
he  lias  or  has  not  the  right  to  execute  by  physical  force  the 
sentence  he  pronounces,  is  a  question  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, because  as  pope  he  has  never  the  physical  force 
for  the  purpose  at  his  command,  and  cannot  have  it  without 
the  consent  of  secular  sovereigns.  He  has  in  the  secular  order 
for  enforcing  his  commands,  or  for  executing  his  sentences, 
whether  upon  private  individuals  or  upon  public  persons  or 
authorities,  practically,  at  least,  only  moral  means,  and  can 
have  no  other. 

That  the  pope  ever  was  "  the  supreme  object  of  adoration 
to  his  subjects  "  is  a  charge  which  the  author  should  never 
have  suffered  himself  to  bring.  The  supreme  object  of 
adoration  to  all  Catholics  was  always,  and  is,  and  always  will 
be,  God,  and  God  alone,  and  the  author  disparages  his  own 
understanding,  rather  than  ours,  when  he  supposes  that  any 
of  us  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  God  and  the 
pope.  The  author  is  wholly  unwarranted  in  his  assertion 
that  Constantine  and  Theodosius  were  the  supreme  object 
of  adoration  to  their  subjects,  especially  if  he  means  their 
Christian  subjects.  The  pagan  emperors  were  adored  by 
their  pagan  subjects,  but  no  Christian  emperor  has  ever  re- 
ceived divine  honors  from  his  Christian  subjects.  Charges 
so  foul,  made  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  by  men  so 
respectable  in  their  station  and  general  character  as  our  au- 
thor, are  in  the  last  degree  unpardonable,  for  such  men  can- 
not be  ignorant  that  they  are  unfounded  and  utterly  false. 
In  Mr.  Garland's  particular  case,  the  charge,  we  doubt  not, 
was  made  without  deUberation,  and  from  a  habit  acquired 
when  he  was  a  transcendentalist  of  substituting  theory  for 
fact,  and  his  own  gloss  for  the  text. 

The  author  has  much  to  say  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
ascribes  to  St.  Gregory  YII.  We  have  no  space  to  follow 
him  through  his  commentaries  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of 
what  he  alleges,  taking  it  in  its  fullest  sense,  is,  in  principle, 
that  the  spiritual  authority  is  supreme,  and  that  kings 
are  no  more  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  keys  given  to  St. 
Peter  than  are  their  subjects, — in  their  public  than  in  their 
private  conduct.  Supposing  the  power  of  the  keys,  this  is 
nothing  to  which  the  author  can  object,  for  he  himself  says 
the  spiritual  is  supreme  and  ought  to  rule  in  the  individual 
and  the  community  ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  sovereigns  are  not  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  of 
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Ood  ill  llii'ir  ifllicial  as  in  tlioirprivaU;  conduct.  If  you  con- 
cudo  to  the  church  tho  power  of  binding  and  Iooh'iu^  at  all, 
that  is,  any  nuwor  of  sj)iritual  (lis('i|)linc,  you  cannot  without 
;^T()ss  inconsistency  iind  al)Siir(lity  Hulitract  all  piiMic;  pcrsonft 
in  their  j)iil)nc  capacity  from  itH  operation.  JlildehraiKJ, 
ovon  accord int?  to  tho  most  the  author  makes  out,  aHHcrted 
only  the  principle  that  the  spiritual  is  supreme  and  ou^ht  to 
ruhv  in  ttie  individual  and  tlu^  community;  that  iH,  that 
[►rinces  and  states  as  well  as  individuals  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  tho  law  of  God,  and  are  subject  to  spiritual  dis- 
cipline when  they  violate  it, — a  principle  no  Christian,  and 
no  well-conditioned  pac^an  even,  can  have  the  folly  to  deny. 
The  author  has  conjured  np  a  phantom  and  is  frightened 
at  it.  lie  seems  to  suppose  that  in  the  Catholic  world  the 
two  powers,  s})iritual  and  temporal,  have  been  identiiied, 
first  by  the  emperor  making  himself  pope,  and  secondly  by 
the  pope  making  himself  emperor.  All  this  is  fancy.  The 
church,  and  t}>erefore  the  pope,  or  the  pope,  and  therefore 
the  church,  teaches  that  the  two  powers  are  distinct,  and  she 
neither  claims  the  imperial  purple  for  herself,  nor  accords 
the  tiara  to  the  emperor.  But  in  admitting  the  two  as  dis- 
tinctly subsisting  powers,  she  does  not  therefore  admit  them 
as  equal  in  rank  or  authority,  as  tw^o  coordinate  and  in  all  re- 
spects mutually  independent  powers,  for  she  asserts  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
temporal  power  to  rule  in  secular  affairs  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  as  defined  by  the  spiritual  authority  instituted 
by  Almighty  God,  and  supernaturally  assisted  and  protected 
for  that  purpose.  Here  is  no  identification  of  the  two 
orders,  no  absorbing  of  the  one  by  the  other,  but  here  are 
two  distinctly  subsisting  powers,  each  with  its  own  constitu- 
tion, only  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  other, 
as  the  body  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  soul.  This  is 
only  the  doctrine  the  author  himself  asserts  in  principle,  and 
therefore  is  a  doctrine  to  which  he  has  no  right  to  object, 
and  to  which  none  but  a  political  atheist  can  object.  The 
only  thing  here  to  be  objected  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  not  the  divinely  constituted  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order  on  earth.  If  she  is,  the  author  must  concede  St. 
Gregory's  doctrine ;  if  not,  he  is  where  he  was  when  he  be- 
gan, and  obliged  to  end,  not  with  the  conclusion  that  Protes- 
tantism and  good  government  are  compatible,  but  with  the 
-<3onclusion  that  how  true  civilization  and  good  government 
:are  to  be  secured  is,  as  he  says  in  the  outset,  an  unsolved 
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problem,  and  reserved  for  the  future  to  solve.     This  in  fact 

is  the  author's  conclusion.     His  church  is  in  the  future,  and 

60  is  his  civilized  order.     He  takes  refuge  in  hope,  and  sings, 

*'  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys," 

but  when  or  how  he   confesses  himself  ignorant,  as  must 
every  Protestant. 


PROTESTANTISM  NOT  A  RELIGION. 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1853.] 

Since  their  utter  defeat  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  great  Bossuet,  Protestants  have  hardly  made  any  seri- 
ous attempts  to  defend  Protestantism  as  a  religion,  and  they 
seem  now  very  generally  prepared  to  abandon  its  defence, 
save  as  a  political  and  social  order.  If  we  may  judge  from 
Sheir  words  and  actions,  their  discourses  and  their  writings, 
the  great  majority  of  them,  not  only  hold  Protestantism  as  a 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship  to  be  indefensible, 
but  are  disposed  to  reject  all  theological  doctrines,  articles, 
dogmas,  or  propositions  of  faith  as  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, and  to  resolve  Christianity  itself  into  a  vague  and 
indeterminate  sentiment,  common  to  all  men, — a  universal 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  coalescing  alike  with  any 
or  all  forms  of  faith  and  worship,  and  as  acceptable  to  God 
when  coalescing  with  one  form  as  with  another.  They  who 
pass  for  the  more  enlightened  among  them  say  with  Pope, 
or  rather  Bolingbroke,  whom  Pope  versified, — 

"For  modes  of  faitli  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

They  quietly  assume  that  faith  has  no  relation  to  life,  and 
that  one's  life  can  be  right  in  any  form  of  faith,  or  in  none  ; 
thus  entirely  losing  sight  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural 
life  into  which  no  one  can  be  born  without  faith,  or  advance 
without  faith  perfected  by  charity. 

We  say  only  what  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant,  when  we 
say  that  Protestants  everywhere  virtually  concede  that  ours 
is  truly  the  cliurch  of  God,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  our  Lord 
founded  any  churcli,  or  visible  organization  with  authority 
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to  k(HM),  witnofis,  teach,  (l(*('I;\n5,  and  anjily  liifl  law,  aii<l  out 
of  which  iUvsv  is  no  Halvation  ;  and  that  (^athoIi(;itv  is  un- 
(luestionahly  tlio  true  and  only  form  of  ChriKtianlty,  if 
( 'hristianity  l)c  any  tiiinj^  more  than  a  (•(»n('<'tion  of  nmral 
j)iv('i'|>U  and  curi(Mis  philosdphical  HpccwIationK,  or  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  i)olitical  and  flocial  aiindioration,  to  bo  de- 
veloped and  ap})licd  accordint^  to  the  special  wants,  tjiHtea, 
and  convictioiirt  of  the  people  in  each  Kuccesnive  nta^^r  in 
the  protijress  of  mankind  through  the  a«^eH.  (4 rant  Cliris- 
tianity  as  a  supernatural  law,  as  a  positive  religion,  as  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  faith  and  worship,  and  they 
will  none  of  them  hesitate  in  their  liearts,  liardly  in  their 
words,  to  pronounce  it  and  Catholicity  one  and  the  same 
thing.  They  oppose  Catholicity  in  reality,  not  because  it 
is  not,  but  because  it  is  religion,  and  insist  upon  Protestant- 
ism, not  because  it  is,  but  because  it  is  not  religion,  or  be- 
cause, while  it  has  the  name  and  appearance  of  religion,  it 
is  in  reality  as  good  as  none, — imposes  no  restraint  on 
their  reason  or  will,  their  fancy  or  their  passions,  emanci- 
pates them  from  all  religion  as  law,  and  leaves  them  free  to 
be  of  any  religion,  except  the  Catholic,  or  of  none  at  all,  as 
tliey  please. 

Hence  Protestants  even  attempt  to  defend  their  system, 
if  system  it  can  be  called,  only  on  secular  grounds,  and  as 
lying  w^iolly  in  the  secular  order.  They  urge  in  its  defence 
against  us,  that  it  is  more  favorable  than  Catholicity  to  the 
independence  of  temporal  sovereigns,  to  thrift,  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  to  social  progress,  to  mental  activity,  and  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  that  is,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
temporal  order  from  the  restraints  of  religion.  Save  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  or  as  the  effect  of  old  Catholic 
habits  not  yet  lost,  they  oppose  Catholicity  and  defend 
Protestantism  only  by  secular  reasons.  No  doubt  they 
still  adhere  as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  their  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  boast  of  their  "  glorious  Reformation  "  ;  yet  cer- 
tainly not  because  they  regard  it  as  the  only  true  way,  or 
even  as  a  way,  of  salvation  in  the  world  to  come, — cer- 
tainly not  because  they  regard  it  as  best  meeting  the  relig- 
ious wants  of  the  soul,  and  the  best  fitted  to  strengthen  and 
console  one  on  one's  death-bed ;  but  because,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  imposes  the  least  restraint  on  reason  and  will,  is 
the  best  thing  for  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  and 
devoted  to  its  transitory  goods,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
those  who  would  live  a  free  and  easy  life  here  without  any 
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grave  reproaches  of  conscience, — because  it  relieves  them 
irora  the  necessity  of  submitting  their  understandings  to  a 
law,  and  from  tlie  performance  of  good  works,  and  leaves 
them  to  indulge  their  own  carnal  nature,  and  to  follow  un- 
abashed their  own  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations.  This 
is  the  solemn  fact,  and  in  vain  will  they  attempt  to  deny  or 
disguise  it. 

This  should  not  surprise  us,  for  Protestantism  never  was 
a  religion   at  all.     'No    matter  what   may  be  the  sejf -com- 
placency of  Protestants,    the   lofty   airs   they  assume,  the 
great,  swelling  words  they  use,  or  the  grave  tones  in  which 
they  speak  of  their  pure,  unadulterated  evangelical  religion, 
the  fact  is.  Protestantism,   considered   in  itself,  is  not  and 
.never  was  a  religion,  true  or  false,  never  had  a  single  re- 
ligious element,  never  was  sought  and  has  never  been  up- 
held from  any  strictly  religious  motives.     Men  may  have 
-combined  some  fragments  of  religious  truth  with  it ;  they 
may  have  retained  in  spite  of  it  some  religious  observances, 
but  never  were  they  moved  to  embrace  it,  or  to  contend  for 
it,  by  any  considerations  of  religion.     With  the  dissolute 
among  the  clergy  and  religious  it  was  embraced  because  it 
.emancipated  them  from  the  discipline  of  their  superiors, 
freed  them  from  their  vows  of  chastity,  and  permitted  them 
to  marry ;  with  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  because  it  freed 
them  from  subjection  to  the  church,  especially  the  pope, 
enabled  them  to  reign  without  any  restraint  on  their  will 
from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  gave  them  the  rich  spoils 
of  the  churches  and  the  monasteries ;  with  the  laity  gen- 
erally, because  it  emancipated  them  from  the  clergy,  and 
gave  them  the  power  to  select,  teach,  commission,  and  gov- 
.ern  their  pastors  and  teachers  ;  and  with  all,  because  it  freed 
them  from  the  good  works  and  almsdeeds,  the  fasts,  penan- 
ces, and  mortifications,  insisted  on  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Its  chief  and  in  reality  its  only  charm  for  those  who  em- 
braced it  was,  that  it  asserted  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  over 
the  spirit,  and  of  the  temporal  over  the  eternal.     It  had  its 
root   in   man's   fallen  nature;  it  was   engendered  by  that 
spirit  which  everywhere  and  at  all  times  works  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,  and  was  fostered  and  sustained  by  un- 
godly civil  rulers,  who  wished  to  reign  supreme  over  God 
and  his  Christ.     The  impious  emperors  of  Germany,  and 
faithless  kings  of  Fraoce,  who  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  made  war  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
.and  souglit  to  make  tlie  pope  their  slave,  their  tool  for  op- 
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presflin*^  tlieir  Hu])ji'ct8,  prcpured  tlio  way  for  it,  and  it  is  only 
tho  devi'lopinont  and  <^oiioralization  of  that  d(jctrino  of  thn 
indo[)onden('i)  of  tho  tiMn}M»ral  onh-r,  wliich  is  oven  ytjt  lichl 
by  iiuiny  Catliolic  politicians,  courtiors,  and  dc'nia<^o;^ueH 
under  tlio  luimo  of  (ntllicdtiism^  whicli  is  far  o]<ler  than 
]^ossuet  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  tho  fatal  consequences  of 
which  thcv  arc  far  from  forcsccin<jj. 

Assuredly  Protestants  do  not  avow  tins  in  just  so  many 
words;  assuredly  they  have  a  theory  that  their  movement 
oriijjiiKited  in  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  Christian 
truth,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  rcliu:;ious  reformation.  To 
hear  some  of  them  talk,  when  in  a  romantic  mood,  one 
would  be  led  to  think  tliat  they  really  believed  that  the  bru- 
tal tyrants  steeped  in  crime  and  lust,  the  apostate  monks 
and  renepide  priests,  who  etiected  their  so-called  reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  firm  believers,  the  meek- 
est and  gentlest  of  men,  peaceable  and  holy  men,  tilled 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  aninuited  with  an 
ardent  love  of  God,  inolTensive  in  their  lives,  free  from  all 
turbulent  passions,  laboring  only  to  preach  the  pure  word  of 
God,  or  the  pure  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Gospel,  to  win 
sinners  back  to  their  duty,  and  to  induce  all  to  love  God  su- 
premely, and  each  his  neighbor  as  himself.  How  beautiful ! 
W  hat  a  pity  that  it  is  all  fancy,  romance,  formed  of  such 
stuif  as  dreams  are  made  of,  with  not  the  least  conceivable 
approach  to  reality ! 

Protestantism,  save  in  name  and  outward  form,  did  not 
originate  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  tind  the  first  traces 
of  it  in  Christendom,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Arians, 
in  the  Byzantine  court,  with  the  eunuchs,  courtiers,  and 
flatterers  of  the  emperors  of  the  Lower  Empire,  persuading 
them  to  usurp  the  pontifical  power,  and  to  make  themselves 
supreme  alike  in  temporals  and  in  spirituals.  It  is  of  pagan 
origin,  and  displayed  itself  in  all  its  glory  under  those  pa- 
gan emperors  who  claimed  to  be  at  once  emperors,  sover- 
eign pontiffs,  and  gods.  It  was  revived  in  the  Byzantine 
court  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  pagan  empire,  and  main- 
tained for  the  purposes  of  that  centralized  despotism  wliich 
disgraced  and  finally  ruined  the  Lower  Empire  of  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

In  its  essence,  it  is  the  substitution  of  the  temporal  for 
the  spiritual,  and  man  for  God  ;  in  its  original  form,  it  was 
the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignties  in  the 
hands  of  the  temporal  prince,  that  is,  the  conversion  of  tlie 
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spiritual  into  a  temporal  authority.  From  Constantinople 
it  passed  into  western  Europe,  first  under  the  German  em- 
perors, then  under  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
Henry  lY.,  king  of  the  Germans,  whom  St.  Gregory  YII. 
excommunicated  and  deposed,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Henry  Plantagenet  and  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and  Peter  of  Aragon,  were 
-at  least  incipient  Protestants,  as  is  evident  from  the  sym- 
pathy they  call  forth  in  every  Protestant  breast,  and  the  fact 
that  Protestantism  honors  their  memory  as  its  early  sons 
and  saints,  and  denounces  as  monsters  oi  insolence  and  ra- 
pacious ambition  the  popes,  their  contemporaries,  wlio 
sought  to  curb  their  licentiousness  and  to  repress  their 
brutal  tyranny.  Yet  neither  in  the  East  nor  the  West  was 
Protestantism  in  principle  asserted  or  defended  from  relig- 
ious motives,  or  for  religious  reasons.  The  Byzantine  em- 
perors had  no  reference  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  they 
sought  only  to  enlarge  their  own  power,  and  to  make  relig- 
ion their  tool  for  enslaving  their  subjects.  It  was  not  relig- 
ion that  moved  the  emperors  of  the  West,  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  resist  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
and  to  seek  to  rob  the  church  of  her  rights  and  her  posses- 
sions. They  did  not  seek  to  extend  the  empire  of  religion,, 
and  to  bring  all  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  God ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  precise,  and  to  some  extent  even  avowed  ob- 
ject, was  to  restrict  the  province  of  religion,  to  enlarge  that 
of  the  state,  and  to  bring  religion  itself  into  subjection  to 
the  prince  as  an  instrument  of  temporal  tyranny.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  even  without  supposing  the  truth 
of  the  church,  if  that  were  possible,  their  movement  was 
irreligious  ;  for  it  was  against  what  they  held  to  be  religion, 
and  avowedly  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal 
order,  which  is  the  denial  of  religion,  and  in  principle  the 
assertion  of  atheism.  Under  any  supposition  possible,  the 
whole  movement  was  purely  in  behalf  of  the  secular  order 
for  its  own  sake,  and  such  a  movement,  we  need  not  say,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  called  a  religious  movement.  The  best 
thing  you  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  purely  secular  move- 
ment, and  the  truest  thing  is,  that  it  is  a  diabolical  move- 
ment, instigated  by  the  devil  in  liis  ceaseless  warfare 
against  the  Eternal. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
Protestantism,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  what  are  now 
the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  fully  confirms  the  asscr- 
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lioii  thai  I*ii>ti'staiit  isiii  iias  no  mHj^ioUH  c.li.'irartrT,  properly 
so  i';ill('(l.  'J'liu  contrast  hctwt'uri  its  introduction  and  chIiiIj- 
lisliuuiiit  in  Oatholic  Kuroju;,  and  tlio  introduction  and  cs- 
laMislinicnl  of  (/liristiaiiity  in  tlur  Uoman  (jnijjirc  and  tl]0 
l>ai;an  woi'ld,  is  a  n»ost  sti'ikin;^  procjf  of  it.  (Jliristianity 
went  t'ortli  poor,  without  stall'  or  scrip  in  her  hand;  I'roteb- 
tantisni  step|)ed  at  once  into  the  rich  j)osKe8sion8  of  tlie  Cath- 
olic churches  and  monasteries,  and  found  itself  provided 
\\ith  temples,  schools,  col let:;eri,  universities,  hospitals,  found- 
etl  and  endowed  by  Catholic  piety  and  charity;  Christianity 
Iiad  to  make  its  way,  not  only  a<;ainst  the  old  religion,  but 
also  against  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  temporal  authoi-ity;  l^rotcstantism  in  every  country 
where  it  gained  a  footing  had  the  temporal  authority  and 
the  corrupt  nature  of  man  on  its  side,  as  its  unwavering 
supi)orters ;  Christianity  had  to  encounter  physical  force, 
plunder,  and  murder;  Protestantism  wielded  physical  force, 
plundered,  and  murdered.  The  Christians  suffered  perse- 
<jution  from  the  old  religion,  whether  Jewish  or  pagan  ;  the 
Protestants  persecuted  tilie  Catholic  religion.  The  Chris- 
tians demanued  of  the  state  the  freedom  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  the  Protestants  demanded  the  civil  establishment 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  suppression,  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  ti-eason,  of  Catholicity.  The  apostles  in 
propagating  Christianity  became  martyrs  themselves ;  the 
reformers  in  propagating  Protestantism  made  martyrs  of 
others.  The  apostles  and  their  associates  gained  the  world 
to  Christ  by  their  preaching  and  their  virtues ;  the  reform- 
ers gained  the  nations  they  did  gain  to  the  reformation  by 
the  sword,  lines,  confiscations,  imprisonments,  exile,  death, 
— by  their  tyranny,  persecution,  vices,  and  crimes.  What 
can  better  prove  that  Protestantism  is  not  Christianity,  is 
not  religion,  is  purely  an  affair  of  the  flesh,  excited  and 
strengthened  by  hell,  and  led  on  bj  ungodly  rulers,  bent  on 
destroying  Christianity,  and  reigning  supreme  over  God  and 
his  Clirist  ? 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  Protes- 
tantism was  actually  concocted  by  civil  rulers,  or  that  the 
primary  motive  of  its  invention  was  to  favor  the  temporal 
sovereign.  After  Satan,  its  authors  were  lawyers,  courtiers, 
demagogues,  dissolute  priests,  and  apostate  monks,  and  their 
motive  was  emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  Catholicity, 
and  the  promotion  of  their  own  temporal  interests  and 
pleasures,    their   ambition,   their   cupidity,   or   theii'   lusts. 
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This  end  could  not  be  gained  without  breaking  the  power 
of  the  church,  and  treating  her  as  non  avenue  in  all  the 
affairs  of  this  world, — a  thing  then  not  possible  without  the 
aij  and  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power.  But  what 
we  do  really  mean  to  assert  is,  that  Protestantism  made  its 
way  in  the  world  only  under  the  protection  of  temporal 
princes,  by  violence  against  Catholicity  and  Catholics,  and 
that  wherever  it  gained  an  establishment  it  gained  it  by  the 
sword,  civil  or  militar3\  Luther  was  protected  in  his  move- 
ment against  the  church  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  indirectly  even  by  Maximilian  I., 
and  his  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  emperors  of  Germany,  who 
wished  to  make  use  of  him  to  force  the  pope  to  yield  to  the 
iniquitous  demands  they  might  have  occasion  to  make.  His 
cause  triumphed  only  in  those  states  whose  princes  sup- 
ported it  with  their  policy,  their  arms,  and  their  penal  en- 
actments against  Catholics.  The  reform  in  Switzerland 
gained  an  establishment  only  by  j&rst  getting  a  control  of 
the  temporal  government,  and  then  using  it  to  suppress  by 
force  the  old  religion,  to  imprison,  banish,  or  massacre  its 
adherents.  In  England  it  was  introduced  and  forced  upon 
a  reluctant  people  by  the  arts  and  tyranny  of  the  king  or 
queen  and  parliament,  and  it  was  the  same  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  All  this  is  notorious,  and  may  easily 
be  collected  from  Protestant  historians  themselves,  by  any 
one  who  knows  how  to  read. 

1^0  doubt  Catholics  sometimes  fought  and  fought  hard 
against  Protestants,  for  there  cannot  well  be  war  where 
there  is  only  one  party ;  but  they  did  so  only  in  self- 
defence.  They  were  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  be,  the  aggressors.  They  were  in  legal  posses- 
sion, and  had  been  for  ages  before  the  reformers  were  born, 
and  could  have  no  occasion  to  make  war  on  Protestants,  if 
Protestants  made  none  on  them.  The  Protestants  were 
necessarily  the  first  aggressors,  and  therefore  responsible  for 
all  the  errors  and  bloodshed  which  have  followed.  They 
were  needy  adventurers,  intruders,  who  had  and  could  have 
nothing  save  as  they  unjustly  and  illegally  dispossessed  Cath- 
olics. Tliey  could  gain  a  footing  in  the  world  only  by  dis- 
placing those  already  in  legal  and  rightful  possession,  by 
robbing  Catholics  and  plundering  the  church.  No  other 
way  was  open  to  them ;  and  tliis  way  they  took.  They  be- 
gan by  assailing  Catliolics  in  their  faith,  which  had  also  been 
their  own,  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  to  which  they 
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wvi'c  iii(lr1tt(Ml  fni-  tlicii"  sciciicf  :in<l  learning,  tliclr  culturi? 
an<i  civilizatinn,  and  wliidi  tlu^y  lijuj  vou'ed  and  Kworn  to 
hold  and  t(»  iiplinld  rven  to  dcatli.  Tliey  ansaihid  it  witli 
falsclHtod  and  ridicule,  even  wlnlc;  prof^'ssin^  to  hold  it, 
and  to  acUnowlL'd^L'  tlic  authority  of  the  church;  afid  as 
soon  as  tliey  hocanio  nowcrful  enough  in  any  particuhir 
place,  they  apnropriatiMl  the  (y'atholicr  churclies  to  their  own 
nse,  )^u]>pross(Ml  hy  vioh^ncc  tlie  (/atholic  service,  and  installed 
a  j)rorane  service  of  their  own  concoctin<^.  They  usurped 
the  churches  and  nionjifiteries,  a})])ro])riat(3d  their  revennen, 
forced  the  recognition  of  their  innovations,  proscribed,  the 
Catholic  faith  and  worshi]),  insulted,  moblxMl,  ijlunrlcrcd, 
impris(>ned,  exiled,  or  massacred  those  wIkj  would  not  curMi 
their  s})iritual  mother,  and  forsake  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
What  more  serious  aggression  could  be  offered  ?  What  less 
strange  than  that  sncli  frightful  sacrilege,  sucli  l)rutal  tvi'- 
anny,  such  wliolesale  robbery  and  violence,  should  }>i-ovokG 
resistance  and  drive  Catholics  to  arms  in  defence  of  their 
faith,  their  church,  their  liberties,  their  possessions,  their 
lives,  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  ])ossessing  ?  Who  can 
blame  them '^  Who  blames  the  traveller  for  resisting,  even 
to  death,  the  highwayman,  who,  with  pistol  in  hand,  bids 
him  "stand  and  deliver"? 

Certainly  we  do  not  pretend  that  Protestantism  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  all  included  in  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  or  the  authoriiy  of  princes 
over  the  church.  To  do  so  would  be  to  take  a  very  nar- 
row and  one-sided  view  of  what  by  way  of  courtesy  we  call 
the  reformation.  The  reformers  certainly  preached  many 
heresies  in  opposition  to  Catholic  doctrines,  besides  that  of 
the  independence  of  sovereigns,  and  the  principal  contro- 
versies of  the  time  turned  on  these.  But  none  of  these 
heresies  were  new ;  they  were  all  old,  and  had  all  been  re- 
futed by  Catholic  doctors  and  condemned  by  the  church. 
The  only  novelty  Protestantism  could  boast  was  that  of 
reproducing  and  combining  in  one  general  heresy  all  the 
particular  heresies  which  had  hitherto  appeared  and  been 
anathematized  separately.  But  however  much  these  here- 
sies were  insisted  on  by  the  reformers,  they  were  not  insisted 
on  for  their  own  sake,  and  were  contended  for  at  all  only  inas- 
much as  they  tended  to  abase  the  spiritual  and  to  exalt  the 
temporal  order — to  enslave  the  spirit  and  give  dominion  to  the 
flesh.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  so-called  Protestant 
doctrines,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  Catholic  doctrine 
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Oil  the  same  subject,  that  does  not  depress  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious order,  diminish  the  authority  of  the  spirit,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  enlarge  the  freedom  and 
dominion  of  man^s  carnal  nature.  Such  is  undeniably  the 
case  with  the  doctrine  of  justiiication  by  faith  alone,  the  in- 
auiissibility  of  grace,  the  serf -will  preached  by  Luther,  and 
the  priestliood  or  pontificate  expressly  claimed  for  each  in- 
dividual Christian  by  all  the  reformers.  Such,  too,  was  the 
rejection  of  the  sacraments,  the  denial  of  the  merit  of  good 
works  and  almsdeeds,  penance,  fasts,  and  mortifications. 
The  heresies  were  not  valued  for  themselves,  but  for  the  end 
they  favored  ;  and  whoever  examines  them  will  find  that  the 
end  they  favor  is  in  all  cases  the  emancipation  of  the  tem- 
poral order  and  the  subjection  of  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  the 
soul  to  the  body.  It  was  this  end,  though  probably  not  al- 
ways— and  with  the  mass  perhaps  seldom,  if  ever — clearly 
apprehended,  yet  in  some  manner  apprehended,  that  lent  the 
reformation  its  peculiar  charm,  and  created  that  wild  and 
frantic  enthusiasm  in  its  favor,  which  marked  the  great  body 
of  its  promoters  and  adherents,  and  which  for  a  time,  like 
that  of  the  Saracens,  swept  every  thing  before  it. 

JSTo  man  can  doubt  this  now,  however  it  might  have  been 
doubted  in  the  beginning.  The  reformation,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  had  free  scope,  has  been  true  to  itself,  and  its  variations 
have  only  served  to  place  its  real  and  essential  character  in 
a  clearer  light.  Its  history  is  its  best  commentary.  In  no 
instance  has  it  deserted  itself.  Yet  it  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  abandoned  all  its  special  doctrines.  The  confession 
of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  its  authors,  and  approved  by 
Luther,  abandons  not  a  few  of  the  doctrines  which  Luther 
began  by  calling  the  church  the  whore  of  Babylon  and  the 
pope  Antichrist  for  not  holding,  and  in  Melanchthon's 
apology  for  that  confession,  the  reform,  on  most  doctrinal 
points,  is  made  to  speak  almost  like  a  Christian.  Refute  any 
Protestant  doctrine,  save  the  denial  of  submission  to  author- 
ity, and  you  affect  no  one's  Protestantism.  The  Protestant 
may  abandon  the  doctrine  refuted  as  indefensible,  and  strike 
it  from  the  list  of  genuine  Protestant  doctrines ;  but  he  is 
no  less,  in  fact  he  is  even  more,  of  a  Protestant  than  before. 
Protestants  have  given  up,  one  after  aiiother,  all  the  points 
principally  discussed  in  the  outset  between  them  and  Catho- 
lics, but  they  are  just  as  well  satisfied  with  their  Protestant- 
ism as  ever  they  were,  and  as  ready  to  proclaim  the  transcen- 
dent merits  of  their  glorious  reformation.     All  this  proves 
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thill  tliL'  [)e(.:iiliarly  rrutt'stiint  dtjctriiius,  tlu;  theological  doc- 
trinos,  tlio  special  hercflios,  at  lirst  pr()iMul<^atod  and  iimistod 
on,  wore  niero  accidents  in  the  movement,  and  by  no  means 
cssiMitial  elemi^nts  of  Proti^staiitisiiT.  ProtcHtanth  did  not 
!)reak  from  the  eliurch  for  tiie  sake  of  liberty  to  hol<l  and 
preach  their  heresies,  but  they  held  and  preached  their  here- 
sies as  the  means  of  enablin«^  them  to  break  from  the  church  ; 
or  to  crush  the  church  that  they  mi<^]it  revel  in  freedom  from 
all  spiritual  authority,  and  live  iis  they  listed,  without  any 
one  to  call  them  to  an  account. 

The  supremacy  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  union  of 
the  royal  and  pontifical  authorities  in  the  person  of  the  kini; 
or  temporal  prince,  was  a  necessary  consecjueiice  of  the  ref- 
ormation in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  similar  reformation  now  would  be  to  unite  the 
political  and  pontiiical  authorities  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
or  rather  of  tlie  demagogues  who  control  the  people.  Kings 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  strong,  and  could  turn  any 
weakening  of  the  spiritual  power  to  the  strengthening  of  their 
own;  the  people  are  now  strong,  and  can  appropriate  to 
themselves  whatever  they  may  succeed  in  wresting  from 
Peter.  The  reform  operates  now  in  favor  of  democracy,  so 
far  as  democracy  seeks  to  render  itself  absolute ;  but  it  will 
operate  in  favor  of  the  "  higher-law  "  gentry,  and  help  on 
individualism,  just  in  proportion  as  individuals  rebel  against 
the  despotism  of  the  mass.  As  we  say  by  its  aid,  "  People- 
king  "  and  "  People-pontifi  "  to-day,  we  shall  say  by  its  aid 
to-morrow,  each  for  himself,  "  I  am  king,  I  am  supreme 
pontiff."  ''I  am  my  own  king,  my  own  priest,  my  own 
pope,  my  own  church,"  we  have  heard  men  say  in  sober 
earnest,  and  men  too  who  pass  for  intelligent,  and  even  great 
men.  The  essence  of  Protestantism  is  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  of  the  temporal  as  opposed  to  the 
spiritual ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  principle,  whether  it  manifest 
itself  in  the  form  of  despotism  or  anarchy,  of  the  despotism 
of  the  king  or  the  people,  of  slavery  or  licentiousness.  But 
without  the  aid  of  the  secular  authorities  desirous  of  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
propriating to  their  own  use  the  wealth  of  her  churches  and 
monasteries,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  historical  fact  of  the  kind 
can  be,  that  the  reformation  never  would  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  never  could  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been. 

We  think,  and  we  never  cease  to  repeat  it,  that  too  much 
has   been    made    of   Protestantism   under  the   theological 
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point  of  view^  and  too  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  refutation  of  its  attempted  doctrinal  statements.  It 
was  not  at  first  easy  to  see  that  Protestants  had  not  some 
kind  of  attachment  to  the  particular  theological  doctrines 
wliich  they  from  time  to  time  professed,  and  it  was  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  they  made  war  on  the  church  be- 
cause she  anathematized  their  heresies,  and  would  not  permit 
them  to  hold  them  in  her  communion ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  historical  developments  of  Protestantism,  that  the  re- 
formers did  not  oppose  the  church  because  she  opposed  their 
Evangelism,  but  that  they  adopted  their  Evangelism  for  the 
sake  of  opposing  the  church.  They  cared  not  a  pin  for  their 
Evangelism  any  further  than  it  furnished  them  arms  against 
the  church,  especially  against  the  pope.  The  destruction  of 
the  papacy  and  of  all  spiritual  authority  was  the  primary  mo- 
tive of  their  movement,  and  any  thing  that  would  contribute 
to  this  end  was  welcome,  was  seized  hold  of  with  avidity,  and 
wielded  with  satanic  energy.  They  did  not  ask  what  doc- 
trines were  true,  but  what  doctrines  would  best  serve  their 
purpose  in  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  which  would  least  revolt  the  people,  and  which 
Catholics  would  find  the  most  difiiculty  in  refuting  to  the 
popular  apprehension  ; — what  doctrines  would  be  most  likely 
to  command  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  whose  denial 
could  be  most  easily  construed  into  a  denial .  of  what  the 
people  had  always  believed  to  be  essentially  Christian. 
Hence  they  insisted  strenuously  on  justification  by  faith 
alone  ;  and  when  the  Catholics  maintained  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead,  and  cannot  justify,  they  set  up  the  cry,  that 
the  pope  and  cardinals  denied  the  necessity  of  faith,  and 
taught  that  we  are  justified  by  our  works  without  tlie  grace 
of  Christ.  Hence,  too,  they  insisted  on  the  Bible  as  the  rale 
of  faith,  and  when  the  Catholics  replied,  that  the  Bible,  to 
be  the  rule  of  faith,  must  be  taken  as  interpreted  by  the 
church,  by  the  fathers,  by  popes  and  councils,  they  cried  out 
to  the  people :  "  See  the  arrogance  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals !  They  set  themselves  above  the  Bible,  and  deny  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God  ! "  Then  they  quoted  Scrip- 
ture, as  Satan  did  to  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  and  poured 
forth  streams  of  burning  eloquence  in  praise  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  all  was  for  the  one  purpose  of  demolishing 
the  church ;  and  to  effect  that  purpose  we  have  seen  them 
in  later  times  ready  to  shift  tlieir  doctrines  and  set  up  con- 
tradictory cries;  thus  proving  that  their  whole  Evangelism 
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was  a(lo|)t(*(l  mcri'ly  as  a  means  to  an  (MkI,  and  in  no  BCiiftC 
as  the  end  itself.  It  is  all,  except  with  a  few  old  women  of 
either  sex,  now  abandoned,  and  now  the  cry  iri,  Social  pro- 
gross !  The  ri«^htri  of  man  I  Civil  and  religious  freedom! 
?:arthly  felicity  ! 

In  (ireat  llritain  Catiiolicit y  mnst  he  pnt  down  because  it 
encroaches  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  is  inc<jm 
])atil)lo  with  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of — her  Majesty 
as  the  depositary  of  the  royal  and  pontilical  authorities,  and 
of  tlie  laity  to  rule  the  clergy  ;  in  these  United  States  it  must 
be  put  down,  or  at  least  o])pi>sed,  because  incompatible  with 
our  political  institutions,  with  democratic  freedom,  and  be- 
cause its  progress  would  destroy  our  free  republic  and  bring 
lis  into  hoj>eless  civil  and  religious  bondage  to  a  foreign  j)o- 
tentate.  What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  specific  Protes- 
tant heresies  are  of  minor  importance  even  with  Protestants, 
and  that  the  real  object  of  their  hostility  is  the  church  herself, 
as  claiming  authority  from  God  to  keep,  interpret,  and  a})ply 
his  law  ;  and  that  they  seek  to  destroy  her  because  she  asserts 
and  maintains,  where  free,  the  supremacy  in  all  things  of 
the  spiritual  order,  or  the  rightful  dominion  of  God  and  his 
Christ  ?  "  ^Vliy  have  the  Gentiles  raged,  and  the  people  de- 
vised vain  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the 
princes  met  together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
Christ  [saying].  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder;  and  let 
us  cast  away  their  yoke  from  us."  (Ps.  ii.  1  -  3.)  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  whole  movement,  and  say  what  you  will, 
the  whole  of  Protestantism  is  here  condensed  in  the  in- 
spired words  of  the  monarch-prophet :  "  The  kings  of  the 
earth  stood  up,  and  the  princes  met  together,  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  Christ :  Let  us  break  their  bands 
:asunder ;  and  let  us  cast  away  their  yoke  from  us."  They 
would  not  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  learn  of  him,  al- 
though his  yoke  is  sweet  and  his  burden  is  light. 

A  glance  at  the  men  and  the  means  by  which  the  reform 
was  introduced  into  what  are  now  the  Protestant  nations  of 
Europe  will  fully  confirm  all  this.  Of  the  men  little  need 
be  said.  They  were  all  either  renegade  priests  and  apostate 
monks,  or  princes  notorious  for  their  vices,  their  crimes,  and 
their  brutal  tyranny.  There  is  not  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  reformation  in  whom  you  can  discover  a 
single  redeeming  moral  feature.  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Zwinglius,  Farel,  Calvin,  Beza,  Cranmer,  as  well  as  the 
princes  who  protected  them  and  supported  their  cause  by 
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their  arms  and  their  policy,  were  men  who  exhibited  in  their 
lives,  at  least  from  the  moment  of  their  revolt  against  the 
church,  not  a  single  Christian,  and  scarcely  a  heathen,  virtue. 
Those  princes  were  all  perjurers ;  they  were  all  guilty  of 
sacrilege  and  robbery  ;  some  of  them  were  gross  gluttons 
and  drunkards,  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sensuality ;  and  all 
of  them  were  brutal  tyrants,  and  both  as  men  and  princes  the 
successful  rivals  of  the  worst  emperors  in  the  worst  days  of 
pagan  Home.  ISTot  Nero,  Decius,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Ga- 
lerius,  and  Maximin  were  more  cruel  persecutors,  or  persecu- 
tors on  a  larger  scale,  than  not  a  few  of  them.  John  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  was  one  of  these  princes.  He  was  the  greatest 
glutton  of  his  age,  and  was  obliged  to  support  his  protuber- 
ant belly,  stuffed  with  wine  and  viands  from  early  morning, 
by  means  of  an  iron  hoop.  We  may  well  understand  his  in- 
fatuation for  a  reformation  that  abolished  Lent,  fasts,  and 
abstinence  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  His  cupboard  was 
more  richly  garnished  than  any  other  in  Germany  with 
vases  of  all  sorts,  stolen  from  the  refectories  of  the  monks 
and  the  sacristies  of  the  churches.  His  son  Frederic  ex- 
hausted his  time  and  health  at  the  table,  or  in  the  chase, 
and,  like  him,  devoted  to  wine  and  good  cheer,  scarcely 
knew  his  catechism.  The  landgrave,  Fhilip  of  Hesse,  was 
proverbial  for  his  lewdness.  A  shameless  adulterer,  who,  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  the  flesh,  after  a  while  demanded  and 
obtained  from  Luther  and  his  associate  reformers  permission 
to  sleep  with  two  wives.  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt  was  so  grossly 
ignorant,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Lunenburg, 
though  they  would  not  suffer  their  servants  to  pillage  the 
churches,  took  care  to  rob  them  with  their  own  hands.* 
These  were  the  best  of  the  lot,  against  whom  we  have  the 
least  to  say.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  generally, 
while  their  private  characters  were  as  corrupt  as  need  be, 
were  obliged  to  observe  some  measure  in  their  public  con- 
duct, through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  and  the  faithful 
princes  of  the  empire.  The  character  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth of  England  is  well  known,  and  needs  not  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  Our  friend  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq.,  save  that  he  is 
too  favorable  to  the  queen  regnant,  has  done  enouffh  for  the 
latter  in  his  Sj?aewife,  or  the  Queen'' s  Secret i  and  M.  Audin, 
with  all  his  admiration  for  the  former,  and  depreciation  of 

*  Audin,  Hist,  dela  Vie  de  Luth.,  torn.  II.,  p.  402. 
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CIcwiu'ut  Vir.,  has  furnislicd  i'\  idtiici!  siillicltjnt  that  he  liad 
iiu  loyalty,  that  ho  wan  a  hrutal  tyrant,  and  tlu;  BJave  of  hit? 
lusts.  Cliristioni  and  Fiv(K'ri(M<  of  Denmark,  GuHtavuF 
Wasa  of  Sweden,  h«%tli  as  individuals  and  jih  s(>V(!n'i<rnK,  fall 
far  below  the  eonnnon  heatluui  standard  ;  and  no  Protestant, 
aeiiuainted  with  their  history,  can  have  the  cllrontery  to 
chum  for  them,  even  in  his  eyes,  any  otlier  merit  than  their 
un|)rovoke(l  and  hrntal  liostility  to  the  chiircli  of  Kome,  and 
their  successful  defence  of  Protestantism. 

Christiern,  or  Christian  II.,  in  1513,  succeeded  liis  fatlicr, 
John  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  by  the 
Union  of  Cahnar  united  under  one  crown,  since  1397.  He 
was  crowned  the  followiiii,^  year  by  the  archbishop  of  Lun- 
den,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  privileges 
which  very  much  restricted  the  royal  power.  Tne  estates 
also  made  him  promise  that  he  would  donotliing,  during  his 
life,  to  procure  the  throne,  which  w^as  elective,  not  lieredi- 
tary,  for  any  one  of  his  children,  or  for  any  otlier  person. 
He  was  of  an  ambitious,  despotic,  cruel,  and  perfidious 
nature.  He  removed  the  grandees  from  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  and  committed  the  management  of  affairs 
only  to  persons  of  low  birth  and  mean  condition.  His 
principal  counsellor  was  a  Netherlandish  woman,  whose 
daughter  w\as  his  concubine.  He  was  devoted  to  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  church,  indeed,  but  only  inasmuch  as  he 
could  turn  his  devotion  to  his  own  interest.  He  permitted, 
in  1517,  the  Papal  nuncio,  Arcimbold  to  preach  the  indul- 
gences in  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  but  only  in  return  for 
a  present  of  eleven  hundred  florins  ;  and  as  the  nuncio  did 
not  satisfy  him  with  regard  to  certain  political  intrigues  in 
Sweden,  he  took  from  him  the  following  year  a  much  larger 
sum  collected  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

Sweden  was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one,  hav- 
ing at  its  head  Gustavus  Trolle,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  and 
ex  officio  president  of  the  senate,  supported  Christiem  ;  the 
other,  having  for  its  chief  Sture,  administrator  of  the  king- 
dom, demanded  a  national  king,  contrary  to  the  Union  of 
Calmar.  This  last  party  deposed  the  archbishop,  razed  his 
castle,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  monastery, — an  illegal  pro- 
ceeding certainly,  but  which,  it  is  said,  was  approved  by  the 
nuncio,  who  engaged  the  archbishop  to  submit  to  it.  But 
in  1518,  Christiern  arrived  before  Stockholm.  Being  re- 
pulsed by  Sture,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  proposed 
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an  interview  with  the  administrator  in  the  city,  and  obtained 
six  hostages  selected  from  the  iirst  families.  These  hostages, 
among  whom  was  Gustavus  Wasa,  having  come  on  board 
the  Danish  fleet,  were  treated  by  the  perfidious  monarch  as 
prisoners,  who  departed  with  them  for  Denmark.  In  1520 
he  returned  to  Sweden  with  an  army ;  the  Swedes  were  de- 
feated, and  Sture  mortally  w^ounded.  The  archbishop  of 
Upsal  presided  over  the  Swedish  estates,  and  proposed  the 
recognition  of  Christiern,  which  was  done.  A  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Stockholm,  whither  had  retired 
Sture's  widow,  resisted  for  some  little  time.  Christiern 
himself  came  with  his  fleet,  and  anchored  before  it.  Al- 
most all  the  clergy,  and  a  portion  of  the  nobility,  went  on 
board  to  render  him  their  homage.  The  city  at  length  con- 
sented to  receive  him.  He  made  his  entry  into  the  city, 
September  7 ;  promised  to  preserve  to  Sweden  her  liberties, 
to  give  the  widow  of  the  administrator  an  establishment  in 
Finland,  and  to  forget  the  past.  He  deferred  his  corona- 
tion to  November  2,  convoked  the  estates  for  that  day,  and 
departed  for  Denmark, 

On  his  return  to  Sweden,  near  the  end  of  October,  he  de- 
manded of  the  bishops  and  senators  an  act  recognizing  him 
.as  hereditary  monarch,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
by  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  two  days  after.  There  were 
on  this  occasion  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  attractive  and  affable,  but  only  the  better  to  con- 
ceal his  wicked  designs.  Under  pretext  of  executing  the 
bull  of  the  pope  against  those  who  had  deposed  the  arch- 
bishop, but  in  reality  to  pluck  down  the  best  heads  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  inaugurate  his  despotism  by  their  blood,  he 
caused  them,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty,  to  be  dragged  before 
a  judicial  commission,  and,  according  to  some  historians, 
without  even  waiting  for  any  sentence,  sent  the  executioners 
to  announce  to  them  their  last  hour,  refused  them  the  con- 
solation of  confessing  to  a  priest,  and  had  them  executed 
publicly, — senators,  lords,  and  bishops,  in  one  and  the 
same  day,  to  the  number  of  eighty  or  ninety.  Xot  content 
with  the  murder  of  so  many  noble  personages,  he  abandoned 
the  inhabitants  of  Stockholm,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  to  the  fury  of  his  troops.  As  a  tiger,  when  he  has  once 
tasted  blood,  Christiern  seemed  insatiable.  In  his  return 
from  Sweden  to  Denmark  he  caused  scaffolds  to  be  erected 
in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  especially  in 
Wadsten,  the  land  of  St.   Bridget.     In  the   monastery   of 
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Nidiil,  tliou^^li  lie  had  Ixicii  n;cLMV0(l  there  with  groat  honors, 
ho  ciiusuil  the  iihhol  and  the  monks  to  he  seized,  on  coin- 
ing out  from  Mass,  and  east  into  the  riv«'r,  with  their 
hands  tied  hi'liind  tiieir  l)acks.  Tlie  Jihhot,  having  hrok<.'n 
from  the  eords,  attemj)t(ul  to  save  himself  l)y  Hwimming, 
when  the  tyrant  caused  his  head  to  be  smashed  with  the  Idow 
of  a  hmee. 

With  swell  instances,  we  sliall  not  l)e  surpristid  to  tind 
that  this  Nero  of  the  North  liad  a  natural  sympathy  with 
the  god  and  the  religion  of  Luther, — a  tyrant-god,  who 
])unislies  us  not  only  for  the  evil  we  cannot  helj)  doing, 
but  even  for  the  good  we  do,  and  do  the  best  we  can, — a 
god  without  faith,  who  l)reaks  his  word,  and  abandons  liis 
church,  after  having  promised  to  be  with  it  all  days  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world  ; — a  rehgion  which  makes  man 
a  machine,  good  works  so  many  crimes,  and  crimes  so 
many  good  works, — which  gives  in  principle  every  man 
himself  for  his  only  law,  but  in  fact  to  all  for  their  only 
rule  artifice  and  force,  otherwise  tyranny.  Thus,  in  152<), 
he  himself  demanded  a  Lutheran  preacher,  and  assigned 
him  a  church  in  Copenhagen,  whence  he  might  retail  his 
new  gospel.  The  following  year  he  prohibited  the  univer- 
sity of  his  capital  from  condemning  the  works  of  Luther. 
The  archbishopric  of  Lunden  possessed  in  property  the 
island  of  Bornholm ;  he  claimed  it  for  the  crown,  and  the 
archbishop  resigned  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from 
embarrassment.  As  the  canons  refused  to  accede  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  king,  he  sent  them  to  prison,  and  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  1521.  He  nominated  his  old 
barber  and  favorite,  Schlaghoek,  archbishop  of  that  me- 
tropolis, then,  in  the  following  year,  1522,  caused  him  to  be 
hung  and  burned  for  having  counselled  the  massacre  of  the 
bishops  and  lords  at  Stockholm.  In  his  code  of  laws  he 
prohibited  every  bishop,  priest,  or  monk  from  acquiring  any 
property,  unless  he  was  married.  He  also  prohibited  all 
ecclesiastics  from  appealing  to  Rome,  or  having  their  causes 
judged  in  the  Roman  courts,  and  he  ordained  that  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  should  be  terminated  within  the  kingdom 
before  a  tribunal  instituted  by  himself.* 

Christiern,  though  always  professing  himself  to  be  a 
Catholic,  as  enabling  him  to  work  more  effectually  for  the 

*  Schroeck,  Hist,  de  la  Beformation,  torn.  II.,  p.  67;  and  Rohrbacher, 
Hist.  Univ,  de  VEglise  Cath.,  torn.  XXIII.,  pp.  292-295. 
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destruction  of  the  faith  and  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
was  succeeded  in  1523,  in  the  Danish  throne,  by  his  pater- 
nal uncle,  Frederic,  duke  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  He 
on  his  coronation  also,  though  a  Lutheran  in  his  heart, 
Bwore  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  rights  of  the 
bishops.  Dissimulation  was  necessary  to  prepare  his  peo- 
ple for  apostasy.  But  in  1526  he  took  under  his  protection 
a  Lutheran  preacher,  an  apostate  monk,  and  named  him  his 
chaplain.  In  1527,  in  the  diet  of  Odensee,  he  announced 
that  he  should  not  keep  his  oath,  for  Luther  had  discovered 
many  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  the  Christian  world ;  consequently  it  was  his  royal  will 
that  the  two  religions,  the  new  of  Luther  and  the  old  of  St. 
Anscarius,  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  till  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council.  But  he  did  not  stop  there. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  and  a  part  of  the 
nobility,  the  king  made  the  diet  resolve, — 1,  that  the  bish- 
ops shall  no  longer  seek  confirmation  of  the  pope,  but  hence- 
forth of  the  king ;  2,  that  the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  the 
monasteries  shall  preserve  their  actual  goods,  till  dispos- 
sessed by  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  3,  that  ecclesiastics 
and  monks  be  permitted  to  marry.*  Thus  this  Protestant 
king  did  not  blush  to  break  the  oath  of  his  election,  to  rob 
his  people  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the  church  of  her 
goods,  the  pope  of  his  primacy,  the  bishops  of  their  divine 
mission,  so  as  to  make  of  them  and  other  ecclesiastics  mere 
civil  functionaries,  employees  of  the  police,  consoling  them- 
selves for  their  apostasy  and  degradation,  in  the  arms  of  a 
wife  who  was  not  and  could  not  be  theirs.  Christiern  III. 
finished  the  apostasy  of  Denmark  by  violence,  in  1533.  He 
cast  the  bishops  into  prison,  and  liberated  them  and  restored 
their  goods  only  on  condition  that  they  renounced  the  goods 
of  the  church,  and  desisted  from  all  opposition  to  the  Prot- 
estant innovations.  These  kings  purchased  the  consent  of 
the  nobles  by  £:iving  them  a  large  share  of  the  plunder 
of  the  goods  \vlnch  Catholic  faith  and  piety  had  dedicated 
to  God.  Similar  measures  forced  Norway  into  apostasy  in 
1537,  and  Iceland  in  1551. 

The  reformation  was  introduced  into  Sweden  very  much 
in  the  same  way.  Gustavus  Ericson,  or  Wasa,  whose  father 
fell  in  the  massacre  of  Stockholm  in  1520,  escaped,  in  1519, 
from  the  Danish  prison  in  which  he  was  detained.     During 

♦  Schroeck,  a'pud  Rohrbacher,  ubi  supra,  pp.  295,  296. 
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his  sojourn  at  Luhock  he  im])il»o(l  a  tasto  for  tlic  rch'^ioiis 
rrvoliitiou  of  LiitluM',  iuid  Ivcpl,  u|)  a  secret  (Mirre.spoiMhjnco 
witli  that  apostate  monk.  IIaviii<^,  uiKkT  various  dis^^uises, 
entered  Sweden,  and  hein«^  sustairjed  hv  the  peasants  of 
])alecarlia,  who  wero  z.ealous  Catholics,  lie  heat  in  several 
encounters  the  Danes  who  occupied  the  kinLcdoni,  was  (;liosen 
achninistrator  in  1521,  and  kni<^  in  1523.  Tlie  Swedish 
kings  were  elective  ;  and  they  |)ossessed  only  limited  j)Owerji 
and  very  moderate  domains.  The  nation  was  jealous  of  its 
liberty,  and  would  not  suiTer  its  kings  to  be  too  powerfid. 
Gustavus  availed  himself  of  the  present  occasion  to  change 
this  state  of  things.  Lutheranism  seemed  to  him  an  admi- 
rable means  to  enrich  himself  with  the  goods  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  to  confiscate  tlie  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  subject  conscience  itself  by  breaking  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  bishops,  and  making  himself  pope,  and 
imposing  himself  and  his  future  desoendants  on  Sweden  as 
hereditary  kings  and  popes.  What  Gustavus  could  com- 
prehend, he  could  ably  execute.  Three  priests  returned 
into  Sweden  preaching  the  heresies  of  Luther ;  he  favored 
them,  seconded  them  in  every  way,  only  recommending 
them  to  act  with  prudence,  so  as  not  to  divulge  his  secret 
and  stir  up  public  opinion  against  him ;  for  the  mass  of  tlie 
nation  were  as  yet  sincerely  attached  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  Of  these  three  sectaries,  he  appointed  one  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  the  second 
preacher  in  the  great  church  of  Stockholm,  the  third  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom.  He  deposed  the  bishop  of  Westeras 
and  Canute,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  for  the  latter  sub- 
stituted John  Magnus,  or  Store,  who,  however,  persevered 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  as  did  also  his  brother  Olaiis  Mag- 
nus, archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  of  Strengnes.  Among  the 
Dominicans  charged  with  the  inquisition  in  Sweden  there 
was  a  prior  who  was  secretly  a  Lutheran ;  Gustavus  gave 
him  a  commission  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  to  sow  in 
them  the  seeds  of  the  reformation.  The  strongest  opposi- 
tion he  found  was  among  the  religious  of  his  own  order. 
Gustavus  threatened  to  expel  them  from  the  country,  and 
forthwith  deprived  them  of  their  power  as  inquisitors.  In 
1525,  Olaiis  Petri,  a  priest,  one  of  the  three  sectarians, 
whom  he  had  established  as  preacher  at  Stockholm,  was 
publicly  married,  and  Gustavus,  far  from  being  displeased^ 
was  himself  present  at  the  nuptials ;  tins  scandal  was  im- 
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mediately  imitated  by  many  monks  and  nuns.  Gustavus 
seized  tlie  monastery  of  Gripsholm,  and  expelled  the  relig- 
ious. The  people  showed  signs  of  discontent,  hut  to  seduce 
and  ensUive  them,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  best  w^ay  to  do  this  was  to  disunite  or 
separate  them,  and  promise  their  spoils  to  the  nobles.  The 
archbishop  of  Upsal  was  j^i'imate  of  the  kingdom  and  legate 
of  the  pope.  Gustavus  sent  him  into  Poland,  ostensibly  to 
negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  princess  royal,  but  in  reality 
to  deprive  the  clergy  of  Sweden  of  their  head  and  centre. 
Having  thus  deprived  the  Catholic  clergy  of  their  chief,  he 
proceeded  to  strike  them  a  severe  blow.  The  two  deposed 
prelates,  Canute,  archbishoj)  of  Upsal,  and  Sunanveder, 
bishop  of  Westeras,  had  sought  refuge  in  Norway;  Gus- 
tavus contrived  to  draw^  them  back  into  Sweden,  accused 
them  of  sedition,  and  put  them  to  death  in  1527."^ 

After  going  through  the  farce  of  resigning  and  reaccept- 
ing  the  crown,  Gustavus  proceeded  with  a  bolder  step,  and 
made  the  estates  resolve  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
should  be  augmented  by  the  goods  of  the  bishops,  churches, 
and  monasteries,  and  that  the  bishops  should  have  for  their 
support  what  it  pleased  the  king  to  give  them,  who  would 
have  full  power  to  govern  the  churches  and  monasteries ; 
that  the  nobles  should  have  also  the  right  to  resume  the 
goods  given,  sold,  or  pledged  by  their  ancestors  ;  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  king  wished  to  introduce 
a  false  religion  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  must  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  the  pure  word  of 
God  as  taught  by  the  Evangelical  preachers. f  Thus  the 
estates  of  Sweden  denied  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  embraced 
the  new  heresies,  and  declared  their  king  infallible,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  nobles  pillaged,  robbed,  the  churches  and  mon- 
asteries with  him.  Cicero  said,  indeed,  that  "  unjust  decrees 
no  more  deserve  to  be  called  laws,  than  the  plots  of  thieves.":]: 
Plato,  in  his  Minos^  holds  the  same  language.  But  they  were 
pagans. 

Over  thirty  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  Sweden,  and 
plundered  by  the  king  and  nobles.  One  of  the  lirst  three 
sectaries  was  Lawrence  Petri.  In  1531,  Gustavus  caused 
him  to  be  elected  archbishop  of  Upsal,  which  see  was  not 


*  Schroeck,  torn.  II.,  p.  36. 

f  Ibid.  p.  4'-i. 

X  Cicero,  dc  LfQibus,  lib.  II,  u.  5. 
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vacant;  and  astlic  iiitiMuIci-  was  ii  nwi  II  iiin^ly  received  l)y  tlio 
cliantrr,  \n*  mivv  him  a  «^uai*(l  iti  litty  iikmi,  and  hul)Htirnt(Ml 
iaitlicraiis  tor  tlm  t'aitlif'ul  caiiniis.  Ihtwiivcr,  the  throe 
>i«jc'lariL's,  tlu'  two  hi-othcrs  Petri  and  thf  ChaJicfllor  An- 
derson, were  not  sullicicntiy  suhniispive  to  tlie  caprice  of  the 
monarch,  and  incmriMl  hin  disgrace.  In  1540,  he  compelh'd 
i.awi'cncc  IV'tri  to  pi'csidc  over  a  commission  that  con(hMnn<'<l 
Olaiis  Petri  and  the  chancellor  to  death.  The  same  year  the 
king-po])e  succeeded  in  causing  tlie  Swedish  royalty  and 
papacy  to  he  declared  hcreditaiy  in  his  family.  ThuB  a,  na- 
tion, hitherto  (\itholic  and  free,  lost  at  cMice  its  faith  and 
its  liberty,  hy  the  artilice  and  violence  of  an  able  usurper. 
]\[odern  philosophy  calls  this  usurper  by  the  title  of  Great, 
which  shows  what  both  the  title  and  modern  philosophy  are 
worth. "^ 

Those  scraps  of  history,  which  we  translate  from  the  Abbe 
Tlohrbachers  excellent  History  of  the  Church,  will  show  by 
what  sort  of  men,  and  by  what  means,  the  reformation  was 
introduced  into  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  civil  tyrants,  who  established  it  by  artifice  and 
force,  and  suppressed  the  Catholic  religion  by  violence, 
l)lunder,  and  civil  enactments.  In  a  similar  manner,  by 
similar  agencies,  was  Protestantism  introduced  and  estab- 
lished in  every  country  in  which  it  became  or  is  even  now 
dominant.  Not  only  was  Protestantism  introduced  by  the 
arts,  the  violence,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  civil  rulers, 
wdio  espoused  it,  but  it  has  maintained  itself  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power,  which  ordained  it  to  be  received,  and 
suppressed  the  Catholic  worship  by  the  most  severe  system 
of  civil  pains  and  penalties.  Till  quite  recently,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  exercise  the  Catholic  w^orship,  or  for  a  Catholic 
even  to  live  in  any  one  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms ; 
and  even  now  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Dane,  a  Swede,  or  a 
IN^orwegian,  to  abandon  the  state  establishment,  and  become 
reconciled  to  the  church.  'No  Catholic  has,  or  can  have,  any 
civil  rights  in  those  kingdoms,  and  for  a  Lutheran  to  become 
a  Catholic  is  confiscation  of  goods  and  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  kingdom.  "We  are  aware  of  no  Protestant  state  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  against  the  civil 
law  either  to  reconcile  a  member  of  the  state  religion, 
or  for  him  to  become  reconciled,  to  the  church.  If  there 
be  any  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  of  a  very  recent  date. 

♦Rohrbacher,  torn.  XXIII.,  pp.  206-300. 
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In  several  of  the  German  Protestant  states,  Catliolics  are, 
indeed,  not  punished  simply  for  being  Catholics,  and  the 
Catholic  worship  is  tolerated  for  the  Catholic  portion  of  tlie 
population  ;  but  we  know  of  none  in  which  Protestants 
have  the  legal  right  to  become  Catholics.  The  Prussian 
government  recently  complained  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries for  receiving  converts  from  Protestantism  to  Catho- 
licity. 

The  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  introduction  and  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  sub- 
stantially the  history  of  its  introduction  and  establishment 
in  England.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament. Henry  YIII.  was  an  artful  as  well  as  a  despotic 
prince.  With  the  mass  of  the  Lutheran  heresies  he  had  no 
sympathy ;  he  had  profited  by  his  early  theological  studies 
too  much  not  to  reject  them  with  contempt ;  but  he  was 
from  his  coronation  opposed  to  the  papacy,  except  as  vested 
in  himself.  This  is  evident  from  the  alterations  he  made 
in  his  coronation  oath,  the  day  after  he  had  taken  it.  For  a 
time,  however,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  pope,  and 
even  sustained  his  cause  against  France  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.;  but  partly  because  he  found  it  for  his  inter- 
est to  do  so,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  indeed  one  of  the  best,  but  one  of  the 
greatest,  men  England  ever  produced.  As  soon  as  the  car- 
dinal fell,  Henry  iDroke  through  all  restraints,  and  gave  free 
scope  to  his  own  brutal  and  despotic  nature.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  divorce  case  was  the  cause  of 
Henry's  schism.  It  was  only  its  occasion  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  broken  with  Pome  on  occasion 
of  the  least  contradiction  from  the  pope.  He  only  waited 
a  pretext  for  declaring  the  independence  of  the  crown,  and 
for  usurping  the  spiritual  authority.  The  refusal  of  the 
divorce  gave  him  this  pretext.  In  executing  his  purpose, 
he  proceeded  with  art  as  well  as  tyranny.  He  did  not  shock 
his  people  by  at  once  proclaiming  the  new  heresies  and  sup- 
pressing the  old  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  He  maintained 
the  general  Catholic  faith,  the  sacraments,  and  the  mass,  and 
hung  or  burnt  those  who  taught  any  thing  against  them. 
He  levelled  his  blows  at  the  papacy  and  labored  only  to 
throw  off  the  power  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  claim  it  for  the 
nation,  that  is,  for  himself.  He  flattered  and  won  over  all 
his  bishops,  already  his  creatures,  save  the  bishop  of  Poch- 
€ster,  Cardinal  Fisher,  by  releasing  them  from  their  depend- 
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-iMK^o  on  Tvomo,  and  ^^ainiMl  tli(3  nobles  l>y  (listributinj^arnon;^ 
tlitJMi  thu  Hpoils  of  the  rich  ahheys  and  nionaHtcricK.  liu 
worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  clergy  through  the  terrihlo 
writ  oi  j)rcBf/iu?ii7'e^  and  by  bribery,  cajoling,  force,  and  the 
axe  of  the  executioner,  he  broke  tli(;ir  j)ower.  Having 
broken  liis  kingdom  I'roni  (catholic  unity,  and  nirulc  the  king 
|)0})e  as  well  as  king,  he  prepared  tlie  way  for  Somerset,  the 
protector  during  the  reign  of  the  boy  Edward,  to  introduce 
Protestantism  and  to  8Ui)pres.s  the  Catlxdic  worship. 

The  English  people,  deprived  of  faithful  sliepherds,  and 
shaken  in  their  faitli,  were  still  attached  at  heart  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  the 
best  sovereign  England  has  had  since  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, and  one  whom  we,  as  of  English  descent,  delight  to 
honor,  did  not  sullice  to  consolidate  the  reaction,  and  place 
the  papal  supremacy  on  a  firm  footing  in  the  kingdom. 
Mary's  unfortunate  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  added 
to  the  hatred  of  the  pope  that  of  the  Spaniard ;  wdiilc 
her  still  more  unfortunate  consent  to  Philip's  declaration  of 
war  against  the  sovereign  pontiff,  interrupted  the  blessing 
of  God  on  her  exertions  to  restore  permanently  the  Catho- 
lic rehgion.  The  cause  of  Catholicity  became  allied  in  the 
populai'  mind  with  that  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  a  new 
and  more  legitimate  national  feeling  was  thus  aroused 
against  the  old  religion,  and  in  favor  of  the  reformation. 
Yet  Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  Mary,  and  consummated  the 
apostasy  of  England,  ascended  the  throne  as  a  Catholic, 
professed  herself  a  Catholic,  and  sw^ore  to  maintain  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  Had  she  avowed  herself  a  Protestant,  she  never 
could  have  been  crowned.  She  and  her  counsellors  all  dissem- 
bled their  Protestantism  till  they  had  obtained  the  power,  and 
then  only  little  by  little  threw  off  the  mask.  She  first  severs 
her  kingdom  from  communion  with  Home,  and  thus  knocks 
out  the  keystone  of  the  English  hierarchy ;  she  then  expels 
all  the  faithful  bishops  from  their  sees,  and  intrudes  crea- 
tures of  her  own ;  then  abolishes  the  mass,  establishes  a  new 
service,  prepared  from  the  old,  and  commands  all  her  liege 
subjects  to  assist  at  the  new-fangled  worship,  under  the 
most  severe  pains  and  penalties.  Thus,  whether  we  «peak 
of  Henry,  Edward,  or  Elizabeth,  the  reform  was  introduced 
into  England  and  established  by  the  temporal  authorities, 
by  perjury,  fraud,  sacrilege,  robbery,  and  brutal  tyranny, — 
all  for  the  purpose,  not  of  promoting  religion,  but  of  free- 
ing the  government  from  religion,  and  uniting  in  the  crown 
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the  royal  and  pontifical  antliorities.  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained in  tlie  land  of  our  ancestors  by  the  most  shameful 
penal  laws  that  ever  disgraced  the  code  of  any  nation,  civil- 
ized or  barbarous,  and  by  the  most  cruel  and  unremitted 
persecution  of  Catholics.  The  penal  laws  were  to  some  ex- 
tent repealed  in  1829,  but  the  first  step  to  their  revival  has 
been  taken  in  the  recent  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the 
spirit  of  persecution  is  revived  with  almost  its  old  ferocity. 
The  late  trial  of  Dr.  Newman,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the 
renegade  AchilH,  has  proved  that  no  Catholic  can  in  any 
case  that  touches  Protestant  prejudice  hope  for  justice  from 
an  English  court  and  jury. 

If  from  England  we  turn  to  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Geneva, 
pass  to  the  Dutcli  Netherlands,  or  cross  over  into  Scotland, 
we  have,  in  principle,  only  the  same  sickening  story  to  re- 
peat. Everywhere  the  reform  is  the  work  of  perjury,  fraud, 
sacrilege,  robbery,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  massacre.  In 
France  and  Ireland  all  these  were  attempted,  but  happily  in 
vain,  and  both  kingdoms  have  remained  substantially  Cath- 
olic. Now  are  we  to  be  told,  "in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  that  the  motive  which  inspired  the  actors 
in  the  tragedy,  and  induced  the  employment  of  these  base 
and  criminal  means,  was  a  religious  motive  ?  Are  we  to  be 
so  mocked  ?  Are  our  understandings  to  be  so  insulted  ? 
No.  The  men  who  adhere  to  Protestantism,  if  ever  they 
investigate  their  own  motives,  know  perfectly  well  that 
they  adhere  to  it  only  because  it  emancipates  them  from 
all  religion,  by  subjecting  religion  now  to  the  state  and  now 
to  the  individual  judgment  or  caprice. 

This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  reforma- 
tion in  principle  was  not  an  attempt,  though  a  mistaken  or 
unlawful  attempt,  to  get  a  purer  and  better  religion  than 
the  Catholic  ;  it  was  simply  a  rebellion  against  God,  prompt- 
ed by  the  flesh,  incited  by  the  devil.  It  was  born  of  hell, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  seldom  affect  or  disturb  it  by  refut- 
ing its  heresies.  Hence  the  reason  why  we  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  ol)ject  to  treating  it  as  a  form,  though  a  false 
form,  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  and  insist  that  it 
shall  be  treated  solely  as  a  sin.  Protestants  in  defending 
themselves  only  on  political  and  social  or  secular  grounds 
concede  tliat  they  have  no  religion  to  defend,  and  that  it 
is  not  as  a  religion  they  adhere  to  the  reformation.  We 
must  oppose  Protestantism,  not  as  a  false  theology,  but  as- 
a  revolt  of  the  flesh  against  God, — as  the  mad  attempt  of 
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inori  to  sot  tluMiiHolvcs  up  ahovr  lliclr   Maimer,  aiKJ  to  live  uh 
tlu'V  list. 

No  (loul)t  many  ('MtliolicK  will  tliirik  tliJH  too  Revcro,  but 
it  1*8  Ix'causo  wo  apjn'clioml  tliat  tliLTo  aro  Horiic  who  will 
80  tliiiik  that  wo  nay  it.  \V(;  wish  our  friends  to  1)0  fully 
awar(»  of  thc^  I'uormiiy  of  Protestant  ism.  AV%'  are  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  i\\v  inlinito  teiidorness  of  the  (loepel,  and  wo 
can  admire,  as  well  as  otliers,  the  ]j(;auty  of  Christian  char- 
ity. Wi)  know,  too,  that  many,  very  many,  Protestants  are 
amiable  in  thi^ir  social  relations,  are  faithful  to  their entrJiiiC- 
mcnts,  and  honest  in  their  dealings,  and  so  far  very  superior 
to  their  Protestantism  itself;  but  not  therefore  are  we  to 
confound  their  purely  human  or  gentile  virtues  with  tlio 
supernatural  virtues  of  the  true  Christian.  AVe  know  what 
allowances  also  to  make  for  ignorance  and  for  prejudices 
early  instilled  in  the  minds  of  Protestants ;  but  we  are 
speaking  to  Catholics,  who  are  always  in  danger  of  thirdc- 
ing  too  favorably  of  those  who  are  involved  in  the  Protes- 
tant rebellion  against  God.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  severe ; 
we  speak  not  in  wrath  ;  we  would  willingly  lay  down  our  life 
to  bring  Protestants  into  the  church  of  God  ;  but  we  believe 
it  true  kindness,  true  charity,  to  strip  off  the  mask  from  Prot- 
estantism, to  expose  its  real  features,  and  to  compel  it  to 
bear  its  own  appropriate  name,  so  that  all  the  world  may 
see  that  there  is  no  medium  between  Catholicity  and  no 
reli";ion,  any  more  than  there  is  between  virtue  and  vice, 
truth  and  falsehood,  Christ  and  the  devil.  If  this  offends, 
then  let  it  offend ;  if  it  do  not  offend  God,  we  shall  remain 
at  our  ease. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1853.] 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  these  admirable  essays  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  originally  published  in  The  Dublin  Review^  collected 
and  given  to  the  public  in  these  three  handsomely  printed 
volumes.  They  constitute  one  of  the  richest  contributions 
that  have  recently  l^een  made  to  our  English  Catholic  litera- 
ture. They  bear  to  us  the  marks  of  a  varied  and  extensive 
erudition,  w^hich  we  seldom  look  for  out  of  Italy  or  Germany  ; 
are  written  in  a  style  of  singular  freshness  and  beauty,  vi- 
vacity and  force,  ease  and  dignity,  which  may  well  be  studied 
as  a  model. 

These  essays  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first, 
which  fills  the  first  volume,  consists  of  Scriptural  essays, 
and  pa])ers  designed  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  Cath- 
olic ritual,  of  Catholic  practices,  and  of  Catholic  devotions. 
The  second  class,  making  up  the  second  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  article,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  high- 
church  question,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Oxford  con- 
troversy. The  third  class  is  made  up  of  essays  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  character, — historical,  artistical,  archaeological, 
and  controversial ;  but  all  are  subjects  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  every  Catholic.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
these  essays  in  language  which  to  those  who  have  not  care- 
fully read  them  will  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  They  are 
marked  by  great  clearness  of  apprehension  and  expression, 
depth  and  originality  of  thought,  a  rich  imagination,  a  culti- 
vated taste,  and  a  tender  devotional  spirit.  Tliey  are  in  style 
and  manner  genuinely  English,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
tastes  and  peculiarities  of  the  English  mind,  but  rigidly 
ortliodox  and  even  ascetic  in  their  soul.  We  have  in  them 
great  artistic  beauty,  high  appreciation  of  the  sesthetic, 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  press  into  the  service  of  religion 
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6Ciisi])ility,  tafitc,  nnd  ima;^inati<)n,  l»ut  W(;  Iiavo  iiotljiii^ 
weak,  iiKH'lnd,  or  fanciful,  and  all  is  Ktr(»n;i,  lic.iltliv,  and 
n»i>ust,  undiT  (1k!  rt''4;inK'n  i»f  <j^(M)(1  hciiko  and  rnli^^hteiiud  de- 
votion. AVo  aro  plraKcd,  dcli^litcid,  cliannod,  iw  we  read 
tlieni,  and  at  the  same  time  enli^^litened,  elevated  and  in- 
\ii^oi-ated.  T\\v  illnsti-ious  author  simmus  to  ii8  with  rare 
felicity  to  ha\i'  hit  llit,'  proper*  medium  between  the  dry^ 
fornuil,  and  stilT  scholastic  form,  repulsive  to  all  hut  the  very 
devout  or  tliose  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  treated, 
and  tlic  W(\d<  and  sentimental  tone,  aflected  ])hnuseolopjy, 
and  literary  clai)traps,  which  ollend  us  in  sucii  writers  as 
Chateaubriand,  ( )rsini,  and  otlier  well-meanin*;  but  not  very 
liealthy  Frenclimcn,  who  seek  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
modern  society  by  tlieir  literary  capers,  and  by  means  of  a 
])ious  romanticism  to  cheat  their  readers  into  a  weakly  faith 
and  a  sickly  devotion,  which  wilt  in  the  first  hot  summer's 
day,  and  expire  in  tlie  first  autumnal  frost.  These  essays  in 
style  and  manner  are  modern,  adapted  to  the  cultivated  taste 
of  the  better  classes  of  modern  society,  and  may  be  com- 
mended as  models  to  all  our  young  men  who  aspire  to  make 
any  valuable  contributions  to  our  Catholic  literature.  By 
studying  them  they  will  escape  the  dry  and  bald,  the  flashy 
and  the  sentimental,  the  turgid  and  the  bombastic,  the  weak 
and  the  sickly,  and  above  all,  the  coarse  and  vituperative, 
which  son-ie  of  our  Catholic  journalists  even  ceem  to  delight 
in,  and  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  excessive  ad- 
miration of  Cobbett,  whose  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Emjland  appears,  strangely  enough,  to  be  regarded  by  many 
Catholics  as  a  standard  Catholic  work.  Cobbett  wrote  an 
idiomatic,  racy,  and  nervous  English  style,  but  his  spirit  was 
coarse,  pugnacious,  and  savage,  and  whoever  undertakes  to 
imitate  him  is  in  great  danger  of  catching  and  exaggerating 
his  spirit  without  attaining  to  the  excellence  of  his  English. 
For  ourselves,  we  cannot  read  any  thing  of  Cobbett,  without 
calling  to  mind  Peter  Porcupine,  of  the  Philadelphia  Politi- 
cal Register,  the  high  Tory  in  America  and  the  Eadical  in 
England,  the  nominal  Anglican  but  real  unbeliever,  who 
made  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Tom  Paine  at  lN"ew 
Pochelle,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  relics  of  that 
arch-infidel  and  drunken  blasphemer  to  England,  although, 
it  is  said,  the  bones  he  carried  back  with  him  were  those, 
not  of  Tom  Paine,  but  of  a  poor  old  negro  who  had  been 
buried  in  the  same  grave ;  and  we  confess  we  cannot  Hsten 
with  patience  to  any  thing  he  says,  even  when  what  he  says 
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is  not  reprehensible,  The  main  facts  of  his  History,  which 
we  are  surprised  to  find  the  excellent  Rohrbacher  citing  as 
his  chief  authority  for  his  account  of  the  reformation  in 
England,  are,  we  believe,  as  far  as  they  go,  substantially  cor- 
rect, but  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  work  is  that  of  an  in- 
fidel scoffer.  We  always  regret  to  see  any  alliance  of  Cath- 
olics with  vulgar  radicals,  whose  proffered  aid  should  be 
spurned  rather  than  accepted.  No  good  can  ever  come  of 
alliances  with  those  who  war  against  society  and  blaspheme 
God. 

We  are  glad  that  his  Eminence  suffered  himself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  include  in  this  collection  the  masterly  papers 
published  in  The  Dublin  Review  on  the  Oxford  contro- 
versy. The  Oxford  movement  was  in  its  day  a  very  remark- 
able movement,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  his  Eminence  met 
it,  and  followed  it  step  by  step,  till  most  of  the  extraordinary 
men  who  commenced  it  were  reconciled  to  the  church,  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  These  essays,  indeed,  touch 
only  a  special  phase  of  Protestantism,  and  by  no  means  meet 
the  general  question  between  us  and  non-Catholics ;  but  we 
can  conceive  notliing  better  adapted  to  the  special  purpose 
for  which  they  were  written.  Their  illustrious  author  evi- 
dently felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  and  hoped  much 
from  it ;  he  evidently  had  a  sincere  affection  for  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  was  most  anxious  to  conciliate  their  good- 
will to  the  church.  He  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  their 
learning,  their  ability,  their  sincerity,  and  their  honesty  of 
purpose,  but  he  made  no  concessions  to  them,  and  while  he 
treated  them  with  genuine  courtesy,  and  cheerfully  gave 
them  credit  for  their  good  intentions,  he  met  their  errors 
with  uncompromising  firmness,  and  refuted  them  in  a  calm, 
dignified,  and  manly  manner.  There  is,  however,  running 
through  these  remarkable  essays,  a  gentleness,  a  sweetness, 
an  affectionateness,  which  we  greatly  admire,  and  should  wish 
to  see  far  more  common  in  our  controversial  writings. 

We  cannot  read  these  essays  on  the  Oxford  controversy 
without  something  like  envy  of  their  illustrious  author, — 
not,  of  course,  for  his  talents,  his  genius,  his  erudition,  his 
courteous  manner,  and  his  graceful  and  dignified  style,  for 
these  are  far  above  our  humble  aspirations,  but  for  his  pub- 
lic, for  the  men  he  had  to  refute,  and  to  bring  within  the 
pale  of  the  truth.  He  had  a  great  and  important  move- 
ment setting  towards  the  church  to  deal  with,  conducted  by 
men  of  mistaken  views  indeed,  advocating,  in  itself  consid- 
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ohm],  !in  !»l)sur(l  Mild  ridlciiloiis  tlicorj,  Imt  fiinrrro,  lioncflt, 
aiul  loyal,  well  IhumI,  (Miltivatc*!,  (riiiiiicnt  for  tiifir  abilities 
uiul  Icarniiiij^,  who  woro  too  iniicli  in  carnoHt  to  ho  cavillers, 
inniu'i'ouH  ('ii(>ii<j^li  to  niako  it  an  ohji^ct  to  addn.'H.s  tliein 
FjxM'ially,  and  rcspcM'talilc  (Mioiii^h  to  onablo  oik;  to  addrcflfl 
tluMii  in  j;(MilIi'  and  liojx'fnl  tci-ins.  T(-)  one;  wlio  undcihtcjod 
tlie  Oxford  movenicnt,  an<l  knew  sometliing  of  the  men 
cni!;a«^(Ml  in  it,  tliere  was  niiich  of  interest  and  promise. 
On(*  could  so  treat  thesi;  men  as  to  rcfnte  their  oi-rors  and 
retain  their  respeet,  and  even  secure  tlieir  affection.  Some 
eucli  there  no  doubt  arc  in  our  own  country,  but  tlicir  num- 
ber is  small,  and  they  scarcely  ripple  the  surface  of  the  main 
current  of  JVotestant  life.  They  bear  too  small  a  ])ropor- 
tion  to  our  whole  ])opulation  to  be  made  much  account  of 
in  our  public  controversies.  They  do  not  succeed  in  de- 
termining the  form  which  the  controversy  between  us  and 
non-Catholics  must  take,  and  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  none 
of  their  concessions.  The  great  mass  of  our  Protestants  are 
simply  non-Catholics,  and  we  are  obliged  to  discuss  the 
question  with  them  very  much  as  if  we  were  discussing  it 
with  gentiles,  and  with  gentiles  engrossed  w^ith  their  foul 
superstitions,  or  laughing  at  their  gods,  light  and  flippant, 
and  apparently  incapable  of  treating  any  religious  questions 
with  seriousness  and  candor. 

Protestantism  here  refuses  to  meet  the  Catholic  question 
either  on  the  Held  of  erudition  or  on  that  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  It  refuses  to  discuss  it  in  a  form  in  wdiich 
it  can  be  brought  to  an  issue.  We  have  conducted  our 
Jieview  as  a  Catholic  review  now  for  full  nine  years,  and 
have  during  all  that  time  been  publishing  quarterly  elabo- 
rate essays  on  the  most  momentous  subjects  that  can  engage 
.the  mind  or  the  heart  of  man,  and  durino;  all  this  Ions: 
period  m  only  one  single  instance  have  we  obtained  a 
response  from  a  Protestant  author  who  seemed  serious,  and 
to  be  governed  by  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  The 
answers  which  Protestantism  has  had  to  offer  to  us  have 
been  some  w^orn-out  sophisms  too  puerile  to  be  urged  by 
any  grave  reasoner,  palpable  misstatements  of  what  we 
maintain,  newspaper  squibs,  and  pointless  jokes  about  our 
alleged  frequent  changes  of  opinion  when  a  Protestant. 
And  to  Catholics  at  large  she  replies  with  literary  forgeries, 
falsifications  of  historj^,  unsupported  assumptions,  the  filthy 
lectures  of  a  Leahey  and  a  Giustiniani,  the  declamations  of 
jioisy   demagogues,   the  ribaldrj^   and   tirades   against   our 
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clergy  and  onr  religions  of  a  Gavazzi,  all  brought  forward  m 
that  loose  and  disjointed  manner,  that  no  hnman  patience 
can  work  it  into  a  shape  that  admits  of  a  reply,  and  all  sup- 
ported by  no  authority  but  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of 
the  multitude.  It  renews  against  us  the  policy  of  Voltaire 
and  his  associates  against  Christianity.  "  Lie,  lie  boldly,  lie 
stoutly,  lie  constantly  ;  some  of  it  will  stick."  Regular  con- 
troversy is  thus  out  of  the  question,  and  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  display,  if  we  had  them,  those  traits  of  gentleness 
and  consideration  for  our  "  separated  brethren  "  that  we  so 
much  admire  in  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Essays.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  plant  ourselves  on  our  rights  as  Cath- 
olics, and  continue  our  attacks  on  Protestantism,  not  as  a, 
form  of  heresy  so  much  as  a  form  of  gentilism.  This  seems 
harsh  and  uncourteous,  nay,  as  some  say,  uncharitable ;  but 
we  can  do  no  otherwise,  till  we  have  compelled  Protestant- 
ism to  become  serious,  and  to  enter  earnestly  and  gravely  on 
her  defence.  The  mode  of  address  we  are  obliged  to  ado^t 
in  order  to  make  any  impression  on  the  mass  of  our  coun- 
trymen is  by  no  means  that  most  agreeable  to  Catholic  feel- 
ing, but  it  is  here  and  now  necessary,  for  all  except  a  small 
minority,  who  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  non-Catholics. 

The  questions  to  be  discussed  in  different  times  and  places 
are  different,  and  the  Catholic  controversialist  must  meet 
them  in  the  form  in  which  they  come  up  in  his  own  time 
and  place.  His  Eminence  met  them  as  they  needed  to  be 
met  in  England  from  1836  to  1844,  and  has  written  what  is 
necessary  at  all  times  and  places  to  meet  that  form  of  Prot- 
estantism assumed  by  the  tractarians ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  still  adhere  to  it 
in  our  own  country.  But  the  controversy  with  higli-church- 
ism  is  ended  in  England,  and  a  very  different  class  of  ques- 
tions there  have  now  to  be  met,  in  reality  the  same  that  we 
have  had  to  meet  here  from  the  first.  It  is  there  no  longer 
a  question  of  dogma,  of  forms,  or  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
but  is  first  a  question  of  politics,  and  afterwards  a  question 
between  religion  and  no  religion,  Christianity  and  heathen- 
ism. His  Eminence  has  settled  the  question  as  to  liigh- 
churchism,  and  shown  that  every  high-churchman  denies- 
the  Catholic  Church  only  at  the  expense  either  of  his  con- 
science or  of  his  logic.  Frightened  by  his  success  in  argu- 
ment, Protestantism  calls  upon  the  civil  authority' for  assist- 
ance, and,  after  her  old  instincts,  seeks  to  entrammcl  and 
restrain  by  force  wliat  she  is  impotent  to  check  by  reason^ 
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It  is  |)n)])al»ly  too  Into  to  do  moiv  hy  force  tli;in  to  vc>.\  nii'l 
M!ni«»v,  and  soon  Protustantisni  must  talv(;  a  new  ;ri'oinid  of 
dofeiice. 

'I'liis  ni^w  impound,  il'  new  it  is,  is  aln'ad}^  bc^iniiin^  to  Ik? 
assuiiKMl  anioiiu^st  us,  and  will  soon  l)e  assuinecl  in  Great 
Britain;  for  such  is  tiio  intimate  relation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries that  the  opim'ons  of  each  act  and  react  on  the  other 
witii  r.urprisiuij:  raj)idity.  As  yet,  here,  as  in  Eni^land,  we 
are  opposed  principally  in  the  name  of  civil  and  reliifiou."^ 
lihorty;  hut  this  sort  of  opposition,  when  liberty  is  un<ier- 
stood  in  its  proper  sense,  is  too  ridiculous  to  continue' for 
any  ij^reat  Icn^i^th  of  time,  and  must  soon  he  abandoned. 
The  new  ii^round  of  defence  Protestantism  is  to  assunu*  is 
one  we  are  very  ij^lad  to  see  makinii;  its  appearance.  Tlie 
attacks  we  and  others  liave  made  on  the  sects,  thougli  made 
without  hope  and  as  if  beating  the  air,  are  beginning  to  tell, 
and  we  see  in  various  (juarters  the  concession  made,  that,  if 
it  be  admitted  that  Christ  founded  a  church  at  all,  we  must 
accept  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore,  to  escape  going 
to  Kome,  it  must  be  stoutly  denied  that  our  Lord  founded 
any  church,  or  instituted  any  ministry  of  his  word.  This 
is  what  Evangelical  Protestantism  is  now  undertaking  to 
prove,  and  the  question  now  comes  up,  as  simply  a  question 
between  Catholicity  and  no  church, — the  very  form  in 
which  it  always  presented  itself  to  our  own  mind.  How 
men  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  could  reject 
the  Catholic  communion,  and  still  contend  that  our  Lord 
instituted  a  ministry  or  founded  a  church,  was  to  us  as  great 
a  puzzle  when  we  were  a  Protestant  as  it  is  now.  To  us  it 
always  seemed  that  Protestantism  in  its  very  essence  was 
the  rejection  of  every  church  and  every  sacerdotal  principle. 
We  had  hardlv  commenced  our  career  as  a  Protestant  min- 
ister,  before  we  began  preaching  against  every  thing  that 
implied  a  church,  on  the  very  ground  that,  if  we  admitted 
a  single  church  idea,  we  must,  if  consistent,  go  back  to 
Mother  Church.  The  thing  seemed  to  us  as  plain  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  Hence  the  tractarian  movement 
was  one  with  which  w^e  could  not  sympathize,  and  the  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  of  the  tractarian s  seemed  to  us  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  believed,  and  we  could  believe  in  them  only  on 
the  ground  of  the  perversion  of  the  English  mind  which 
had  resulted  from  its  long  study  to  find  a  ma  media  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood.  How  a  tractarian  could  hon- 
estly admit  so  much  and  not  admit  more,  could  say  two  and 
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two,  and  refuse  to  add — make  four,  we  could  not  under- 
stand, and  we  should  never  have  understood  it  had  we  not 
become  a  Catholic.  But  all  our  Protestant  sects  are  in 
reality,  though  not  so  glaringly,  as  inconsistent,  as  illogical, 
as  high-church  Anglicans. 

The  discomfiture  of    the  high-church  party  has  finally 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  large  number  of  Protestants,  and  com- 
pelled   Protestantism   to   abandon  all  pretensions  to  be  a 
church  and  to  fall  back  on  no-cliurchism.     But  it  will  be 
discomfited  on  tliis  ground  also,  for  if  any  thing  is  certain 
in  Christianity,  it  is  that  our  Lord  did  establish  a  church 
and  instituted  an  external  ministry  of  his  word.     This  was 
proved  to  complete  demonstration  in  our  article   entitled 
The  Church  against  No-churchf^    Protestantism  must  then 
fall  back  on  the  ground  of  "  no  external  authoritative  reve- 
lation,"  a  ground  already  assumed  by  the   modern  spiritu- 
alists, the  more  advanced  party  of  Protestants.     Discom- 
fited on  this  ground,  it  must  and  will  fall  back  on  the  ground 
of  no  religion,  and  on  this  ground  the  great  battle  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be  fought.     All  the  engagements 
previously  are  only  preliminary  skirmishes,  and  really  de- 
cide nothing.     But  though  we  see  this  very  clearly,  and  can 
have  no  doubt  whither  Protestantism  is   tending,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  anticipating  its  developments.     We 
must  follow  it  step  by  step,  and  meet  it  on  each  new  ground, 
as  it  assumes  it,  only  too  thankful  to  find  it  assuming  any 
ground  at  all.     The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Prot- 
estants is  and  always  has  been  in  making  them  understand 
their  own  Protestantism.     They  do  not  understand,  they 
have  never  understood  it,  and  they  never  fairly  accept  either 
its   principles  or  its  consequences.     They   never   will   till 
driven  to  do  so  by  their  own  experience.     But  the  pressure 
from  without  and  from  within  is  every  day  increasing,  and 
they  find  it  less  and  less  satisfactory  and  availing  to  continue 
their  old  practice  of  saying  yes  and  no  in  the  same  breath 
to   one   and   the   same  proposition.     They  must   ere  long 
make  up  their  minds  to  say  either  the  one  or  the  other  only, 
either  to  abandon  Protestantism  or  else  to  accept  and  abide 
by  it  in  its  essential  principles  and  its  logical  consequences. 
In  the  meantime,  though  we  cannot  expect  to  gain  over 
the  main  body  of  Protestants,  we  must  meet  each  phase 

*Vol.  v.,  p.  331. 
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of  tlin  moviiniont  aa  it  in  (IcvcIoixmI,  {",\r.]\  KjM'ci.il  oontrovc^rHy 
UH  it  arisi's,  and  if  wo  iiUH't  it  fairly,  wis(!ly,  liniily,  witli  tluj 
inu'.oiiiproinisiii*^  yot  gcjiitlo  and  liopuful  spirit  oi  our  rolij^- 
ion,  we  lioju'  to  roap  at  each  BUCcoBsivo  8ta«;o  a  ri(;h  harvest 
{)['  sucii  as  aiv  to  bo  savi-d. 

His  KmiiuMioo  has  iiovor,  any  moro  than  wo,  siipnosod 
that  all  Protostantisiii  is  oonoontratod  in  hi^h  cliurohisni, 
and  that  tho  <i^roat  hody  of  Prot(5stant8  will  consent  to  accept 
tho  issue  hotwoon  it  and  the  church.  IFo  of  course  ropirded 
it  and  treated  it  as  a  special  question,  and  as  a  special  <pi(;s- 
tion,  though  a  very  intorestinf]^  and  important  one,  he  lias 
treated  it  so  as  to  leave  us  nothin<^  to  desire.  Wherever  the 
controversy  with  hii^h-chui-chisin  is  not  out  of  date,  his  es- 
says oiler  us  the  best  models  and  alTord  us  all  the  assistance 
we  need.  They  are  worthy  of  tlic  serious  consideration  of 
the  catholicizinii:  party  among  Protestants  everywhere, 
tliough  not  especially  adapted  to  the  form  which  the  ques- 
tion assumes  out  of  the  Anglican  church.  But  nowhere  is 
the  question  his  Eminence  has  discussed  the  only  question 
of  the  day.  We  have  other  controversies  than  that  with 
liigh-churchmen,  and  questions  to  be  solved  which  but  few 
among  us  have  studied  thoroughly  and  completely  mastered, 
although  we  have  of  course  in  our  church  and  her  teaching 
the  principle  of  their  solution.  But  if  we  have  the  principle, 
we  do  not  always  understand  its  application,  and  to  under- 
stand its  application  we  must  understand  well  our  own 
times.  We  must  not  look  onlv  at  the  surface  of  thinors,  and 
take  them  as  they  may  present  themselves  at  first  sight. 
Error  has  a  genetic  history  as  well  as  truth,  only  the  genesis 
of  error  is  negative,  and  that  of  truth  is  affirmative.  Error 
is  never  pure  ;  it  is  always  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  ; 
the  truth  it  holds  tends  always  to  eliminate  the  falsehood 
and  become  pure  truth,  and  the  falsehood  tends  always  to 
eliminate,  the  truth  and  become  pure  falsehood.  This 
double  process  of  elimination  is  always  going  .on  in  the 
bosom  of  Protestantism,  and  explains,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
sliown,  its  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  a  return  to  the 
church,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  absolute  unbelief. 

But  in  all  parties  starting  with  an  error,  the  great  body 
always  adhere  to  the  false,  and  aid  in  carrying  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  truth.  The  great  majority  of  Protestants  are  here 
and  everywhere  more  wedded  to  their  Protestantism  in 
what  it  has  that  is  infidel,  than  in  what  it  has  that  is  coinci- 
dent  with  Christianity.      Hence  they  are  more  ready  to 
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carry  on  the  work  of  eliminating  and  rejecting  the  truth 
hitherto  retained,  than  they  are  the  elimination  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  falsehood  adopted  by  the  reformers.  The  sect* 
are  by  their  errors  thrown  back  on  corrupt  human  nature,, 
fallen  anew  under  the  dominion  of  Satan  ;  and  corrupt  hu- 
man nature  under  his  dominion  is  open  to  every  illusion, 
and  is  sure  to  mistake  falsehood  for  truth.  It  is  thus  we  see 
in  the  mass  of  the  Protestant  world  the  false  principles  of 
the  reformers  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  exclusive, 
and  developing  more  and  more  distinctly  their  legitimate 
consequences.  The  same  human  nature  which  led  the  re- 
formers to  adopt  their  false  principles,  we  must  remember, 
is  also  in  ourselves,  and  in  us,  though  it  may  be  restrained 
by  grace,  and  effectually  resisted  by  constant  vigilance  and 
prayer,  it  is  never  annihilated.  The  greatest  saint,  who  has 
led  a  life  of  the  highest  and  truest  sanctity,  may  fall  at  the 
last  moment,  and  be  lost  for  ever.  Hence  it  is  that  errors 
in  a  subtle  form,  not  directly  and  immediately  opposed  to 
faith,  so  disguised  as  not  to  alarm  the  true  believer,  have 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  make  their  way,  from  the  non-^ 
Catholic  world  without,  among  Catholics  themselves,  to  the 
undermining  at  first  of  their  piety,  their  virtue,  and  finally 
of  their  faith. 

Protestantism  has  developed  its  denial  of  authority  till  it 
has  become  completely  revolutionary,  and  its  doctrine  of 
individual  independence  till  social  order  and  society  itself 
are  threatened  with  utter  dissolution.  The  error  with 
Protestants  began  in  the  religious  order,  and  was  directed 
solely  against  the  church ;  but  it  subsequently  passed  into 
the  political  and  social  order,  and  is  now  passing  into  the 
domestic  circle.  But  under  its  political  and  social  charac- 
ter it  found  its  way  in  the  last  century  among  the  Catholic 
populations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  now  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  Catholics  who  are  thoroughly  Protestant,  that  is, 
thoroughly  atheistic,  in  their  political  and  social  doctrines 
and  tendencies.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  revolutionism  or 
the  radicalism  of  our  age  finds  its  chief  support ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  war  against  political  authority,  so- 
cial order,  and  religion  is  carried  on  to-day  almost  exclu- 
sively under  the  lead  of  apostate  Catholics.  The  most  influ- 
ential and  depraved  radicals  that  the  convulsions  of  Europe 
have  thrown  into  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  most  vio- 
lent and  energetic  antipopery  lecturers,  are  almost  without 
exception  apostates  from  the  church.  Without  these  apos-^ 
tates,  Protestantism  could  no  longer  hold  up  its  head. 
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Tlicst'  apostiitcH  nro  of  (Mmrnc  all  inJidrJH,  at  IcaHt  ni(;n  wlio 
havo  lost  all  rt'spcct  lor  rcli/^ioii,  wiio  liavo  iMa<le  iij>  tlirir 
niinils  to  livi'  and  <li(^  for  tins  world  aloiu;.  Tli(;y  despair  <»f 
licavi'ii  and  llu'\  wclcniiu;  licll.  Tlit-'J  coiiReijiKMitl y  ;^lvo  to 
tlu'ir  I'roti'stant  I'ollowrrs  their  own  cliai-acter  and  animate 
them  1)V  their  own  spirit.  Caring  notiiin^  themselves  for 
doctrine  or  monds,  animated  solely  by  love  of  the  W(>rld  on 
the  one  hand,  which  they  i^wW  pair lotistn^  and  by  liatr(?d  of 
the  church  o\\  the  other,  which  they  call  Wx'/'ty^  they  njake 
war  ai^ainst  us  professedly  in  the  name  of  liherty  and  |)atri- 
otism,  hut  reallv  in  hatred  of  all  restraint,  and  in  devotion 
to  the  world,  the  ilesh,  and  the  devil.  And  this  is  the  f«»i!n 
in  which  we  have  to  meet  the  (juestion  of  religion  or  no 
relii^ion.  At  bottom  it  is,  as  we  so  often  say,  the  old  ques- 
tion between  the  liesh  and  the  spirit,  the  church  and  the 
world,  Christianity  and  heathenism. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  our  great  work  at  present 
is  to  be  for  those  within  rather  than  for  those  without ; 
and  lookiuiij  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  it  consists  pre- 
cisely in  bringing  the  faithful  themselves  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  great  principles  of  our  religion  in  their  application 
to  the  great  radical,  socialistic,  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  our  a^e.  Past  ai^-es  have  shown  the  distinction 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  even  the  union  of 
the  two  as  external  governments ;  Ave  are  called  upon  to  go 
a  step  deeper,  and  show  the  unity  of  all  power  in  its  origin 
and  principle,  and  that  in  a  deep  internal  sense  the  asser- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  is  virtual  atheism. 
We  must  not  revive  the  theocratic  form  of  society  or  of 
government,  but  reassert  the  truth  that  was  embodied  in 
that  form,  and  make  it  familiar  again  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  faithful  It  is  only  as  we  weed  out  all  radical- 
ism, socialism,  and  revolutionism  from  our  own  minds,  and 
comprehend  that  they  are  damnable  errors,  and  incompati- 
ble with  religion,  the  teachings  and  the  spii'it  of  the  church, 
tiiat  we  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  carry  on  success- 
fully the  controversy  demanded  by  our  age. 

In  this  work  we  can  obtain  less  assistance  from  the  o:reat 

CD 

controversialists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
than  in  almost  any  other,  because  the  questions  in  the  form 
we  have  to  meet  them  are  modern.  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  the 
brothers  Wallenbruch,  Bossuet,  and  the  noble  old  English 
Jesuit  fathers,  who  did  their  work  so  well  in  their  day,  can- 
not serve  us  here,  except  so  far  as  the  enunciation  of  prin-^ 
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ciple  is  concerned,  l^or  can  we  be  much  profited  in  this 
work  even  by  the  mediieval  divines,  or  by  tliose  learned 
and  enthusiastic  writers  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  nobly 
repairing  the  injustice  so  long  and  so  generally  done  to  the 
middle  ages  by  Protestant,  and  to  some  extent  even  by 
Catholic,  historians ;  for  the  questions  of  our  times  were  sel- 
dom mooted  in  those  ages,  and  when  they  were,  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century  they  began  to  be,  they  were  summarily 
disposed  of  by  authority,  not  by  discussion.  The  middle 
ages  had  much  to  be  admired  and  honored,  but  they  have 
passed  away,  probably  never  to  return.  We  are  not  to  look 
to  them  for  our  models,  nor  for  our  ideal  of  a  Christian  so- 
ciety. The  world  was  baptized  then,  but  it  was  far  enough 
from  ceasing  to  be  the  world.  The  notion  which  some  en- 
tertain, that  the  church  in  those  ages  had  organized  society 
to  her  own  wishes,  and  that  we  must  take  the  state  of  things 
which  then  obtained  as  the  ideal  we  are  to  strive  to  realize, 
is  one  we  cannot  accept.  We  like  on  this  point  some  re- 
marks of  Count  Franz  de  Champagny,  which  we  trust  he 
will  permit  us  the  liberty  to  quote  : — 

"  We  are  accustomed  in  our  times,  in  consequence  of  a  reaction  fully 
justified  by  the  injustice  of  the  last  century,  to  seek  the  perfection  of 
Christian  life  and  Christian  works  exclusively  in  the  middle  ages.  We 
can  no  longer  comprehend  a  Christian  hero  unless  he  has  a  cross  on  his 
breast ;  Christian  prayer  seems  almost  impossible  elsewhere  than  under 
Gothic  ogives.  The  middle  ages,  or  more  strictly,  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tur}^  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  grandest  epoch  of  the  church,  her 
apogee,  her  moral  era,  before  which  there  had  been  only  a  laborious 
infancy,  and  since  which  there  has  been  only  a  rapid  decline. 

"I  do  not  believe,  I  avow  it,  either  in  this  maturity  so  tardy,  or  in 
this  decline  so  rapid.  The  thirteenth  century,  great  and  glorious  as  it 
was  for  Christianity,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  her  only  epoch 
of  glory,  I  render  it  justice  and  admiration  ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  owe 
it  an  exclusive  worship.  I  bow  with  reverence  before  the  genius  of  a 
St.  Thomas  or  a  St.  Anselm,  without  believing  myself  for  that  obliged 
to  treat  St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  as  pagans.  I  medi- 
tate in  admiration  and  prayer  under  the  magnificent  ogives  of  the  tliir- 
tecntli  century,  without  forgetting,  however,  those  Romanesque  churclies 
of  preceding  centuries  which  the  taste  of  our  age  still  neglects,  without 
ceasing  to  love  and  respect  those  venerable  basilicas  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
marked  still  with  the  seal  of  the  early  Christian  times.  I  recur  with 
a  loving  curiosity  to  the  natural  and  devout  paintings  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  I  comprehend  and  appreciate  none  the  less  those  paintings  so 
beautiful  of  the  Catacombs,  where  art,  Grecian  in  its  form,  is  already 
thoroughly  Christian  in  its  lliought.  I  sacrifice  not  one  Christian  epoch 
•.to  another,  and  above  all  do  I  refuse  to  admit  that  Christianity  had  in 
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tlic  thirteenth  century,  or  fn  any  otlier  century,  reacherl  a  cuhninriting 
point,  to  the  heiuht  of  which  It  could  never  hefore  uttuin,  find  after 
which  it  could  do  nothing  but  (h'.scend. 

"I  go  oven  further;  when  I  study  our  n^c,  it  HconiB  to  mo  thut  tho 
flrst  au^os  of  the  ojnanciputcd  ('hristiiin  cliurch  aro  those  which  it  \h  tho 
most  useful  to  he  recalh'd  to  our  memoiicH.  We  are  no  longer  in  tho 
conditions  of  tho  middle  aj^es.  That  infancy  of  Christian  Europo,  that 
uncivilized  state  of  new  piioplea,  ai^ainst  whi(rh  tlie  church  Rtru^,'ij;led 
lalxMiously  and  jjjioriously,  has  had  its  day,  VVc  aro  an  adult,  too  adult, 
society,  and  if  Wwvo.  is  in  the  past  any  thing  that  wo  should  remember,  it 
is  the  attitude  of  the  church,  in  face  of  a  socnety  whoso  infancy,  as  ours, 
luul  long  since  passed  away,  and  which  sulTered,  as  wo  suiTer,  from  the 
excesses  and  vices,  not  from  tho  want,  of  civilization.  Wo  aro  by  our 
manners,  unhappily  perhaps,  tho  Romans  of  Constantino,  rather  than 
tho  Franks  of  Clovis;  and  tho  fathers  of  tho  church  who  lived  in  tho 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  have  written  what  is  better  adapted  to  our 
age,  than  the  legendaries  and  scholastics  of  those  centuries  which  aro 
called,  a  little  too  absolutely,  the  ages  of  faith."* 

We  are  mucli  nearer  in  onr  manners,  our  moral  habits, 
and  onr  modes  of  tlionij^lit,  to  the  Romans  under  the  earlier 
Cliristian  emperors,  tlian  we  are  to  our  ancestors  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  modern  society,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  is  far  more  Roman  than  feudal.  We  live,  too,  all 
through  Christendom,  in  an  old  and  crumbling  society,  and 
our  vices  and  errors  are  those  of  the  Roman  empire,  from 
Constantino  to  Augustulus,  rather  than  those  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  study  of  dogma,  of  morals,  in  seeking  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  precision  of  thought,  and  exactness  of 
expression,  we  must  undoubtedly  give  our  days  and  nights 
to  the  great  mediseval  doctors,  but  in  studying  how  to  deal 
with  a  civilization  in  its  decrepitude,  with  a  society  that 
crumbles  around  us,  how  to  meet  the  errors  which  spring 
from  pride,  refinement,  excess,  and  sordid  worldliness,  we 
nmst  leap  over  the  middle  ages  and  make  ourselves  masters 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  fourth  aiid  fifth  centuries,  and  of 
the  history  of  the  Roman  world  from  the  time  the  churcli 
emero;ed  from  the  catacombs  to  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire.  The  ante-Nicene  period  has  been  studied  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  success,  as  has  lately  been  the  period 
from  the  barbarian  conquests  to  the  revival  of  the  classics 
in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
— so  rich  in  the  great  names  of  the  church,  so  remarkable 
for  Christian  activity  and  beneficence,  for  the  new  charac- 
ter given  to  legislation,  and  the  new  efforts  for  social  amelr 

*Revue  ConUmporaine,  tome  VIII.,  pp.  5,  G. 
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ioratlon,  and  so  disastrous  by  Arian  astuteness,  tyranny,  and 
persecution,  and  by  the  venality  and  corruption  of  place- 
men, the  insupportable  burdens  imposed  upon  property, 
and  barbarian  invasions  and  conquests — are,  after  all,  only 
imperfectly  known,  and  have  seldom  been  consulted  for  the 
lessons  they  afford  applicable  to  our  own  age.  We  do  not 
know  a  single  intellectual,  moral,  or  social  question  which 
■comes  up  to-day,  that  was  not  raised  and  solved  during 
those  centuries ;  if  not  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we 
have  to  meet  it,  at  least  the  same  in  substance.  When  you 
read  St.  Chrysostom,  you  feel  that  you  are  reading  a  con- 
temporary author,  and  the  question  discussed  by  St.  Augus- 
tine in  his  De  Civitate  Dei  is  really  the  great  question  we 
have  to  discuss  to-day.  The  non-Catholics  of  his  time  de- 
clared the  decay  and  fall  of  the  empire  were  owing  to  the 
introduction  and  sj)read  of  Christianity,  and  the  non-Catho- 
lics of  to-day  tell  us  the  decline  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
the  Italian  republics  from  their  former  grandeur  is  owing 
to  Catholicity.  In  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  they  charged 
to  the  church  the  political  and  social  evils  endured,  and  they 
charge  the  political  and  social  evils  of  our  times  to  the  same 
cause.  Then  and  now  the  real  charge  against  our  religion 
is,  that  she  does  not  save  tUe  world  from  temporal  ills,  or 
create  a  paradise  on  earth.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  world, 
at  both  epochs,  that  she  is  arraigned.  To  the  great  fathers 
of  that  epoch  we  must  then  recur  for  instruction  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  our  own. 

But  we  have  no  space  to  develop  this  subject  as  we  could 
wish,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  few  hints  we 
have  thrown  out.  We  think  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
will  help  us  to  understand  our  own  times  far  better  than 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  first 
want  of  our  Catliolic  controversialists  is  to  understand  the 
real  character  of  the  present  age.  We  do  not  in  saying  this 
imply  any  want  of  this  understanding  on  the  part  of  his 
Eminence ;  indeed,  his  essays  prove  that  he  does  under- 
stand both  his  age  and  country.  We  only  say  that  the  high- 
church  controversy  is  a  specialty,  and  by  no  means  the  great 
controversy  of  our  times.  We,  however,  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  illustrous  au- 
thor for  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  we  have  derived  from 
his  admirable  essays.  We  only  wish  tliere  were  more  of 
them  ;  and  long  may  he  live  to  instruct  and  edify  the  faith- 
ful, to  refute  heresy,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Catholicity, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  ours. 
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[From  Rrownson'H Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1855] 

TiiK  life  of  liUther  is  tlio  first  of  four  vitry  intereHtini; 
;in(l  important  hioi^nipliies  j)ul)lislicd  by  the  Into  M.  Andin, 
and  which  taken  to<j^etiior  form  a])a8fial)Iy  complete  popular 
liistory  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  admirably  adapt(;d  to 
countiMMct  the  bad  clTi^ets  of  such  ])ublication8  as  M.  Merle 
d'Aubi<;ne's  widely  cireulated  romance  on  the  same  subject. 
These  biographies,  after  that  of  Luther,  are  the  lives  of 
Oalvin,  Leo  X.,  and  Henry  VllL  Of  these,  that  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  is  ironernlly  regarded  as  the  best,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  it  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  our  language. 
In  composing  these  works  the  author  had  access  to  the 
original  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vati- 
<'an  and  the  libraries  of  Florence  and  Bologna,  to  the  his- 
torical collections  of  Strasburg,  Lyons,  Mayence,  Cologne, 
iind  Wittenberg,  and  to  ahnost  any  number  of  German  and 
Latin  pamphlets  of  the  time.  He  made  a  diligent  and  con- 
scientious use  of  the  materials  at  liis  disposal,  and  has  cleared 
up  many  obscure  ])assages  in  the  history  of  the  period,  and 
presented  many  of  the  actors  in  the  movement.  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  in  a  new^  liglit.  He  has  robbed  the  chief 
reformers  of  the  unmerited  glory  with  whicli  their  partisans 
had  invested  them,  and  presented  them  to  the  w^orld  in  all 
their  native  weakness  and  deformity.  He  has  vindicated 
the  Catholic  party  of  the  time,  and  rescued  the  principal 
Catholic  0]'>ponents  of  the  reformers  from  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  them  by  their  unscrupulous  adversaries.  He  is 
■candid  and  impartial,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
has  produced  a  very  reliable,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  and  inter- 
esting, popular  history  of  the  more  prominent  characters 
and  events  of  the  terrible  Protestant  movement  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  hope  the  w^hole  four  works,  making 
nine  volumes  octavo  in  the  last  edition  as  revised  by  the 
author,  will  be  translated  into  our  language,  and  circulated 

■^History  of  the  Life,  the  Writings,  and  the  Doctrines  of  L'uther.  By 
M.  AuDiN.  Translated  from  the  last  French  edition,  by  William 
B.  TuRNBULL,  Esq.     London:  1854. 
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widely  wherever  it  is  spoken.  They  will  make  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  our  meagre  English  Catholic  library,  and 
contribute  much  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  reformers. 

M.  Audin,  born  at  Lyons,  1793,  originally  studied  for  the 
priestliood ;  but  not  taking  orders,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  does  not  appear, 
liowever,  to  have  practised  his  profession,  and  he  devoted 
his  life  to  literature,  as  an  author  and  a  bookseller,  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  February  9,  1851.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere and  earnest  Catholic,  and  has  rendered  no  mean  service 
to  religion  and  historic  truth  by  his  works  on  the  refor- 
mation. 'No  man  out  of  Germany,  even  if  in  Germany,  has 
done  more  to  separate  or  disentangle  in  the  popular  mind 
that  mingled  yarn  of  history  and  romance,  of  truth  and 
fiction,  w^liich  JProtestant  authors  for  these  three  hundred 
years  have  palmed  off  upon  the  credulous,  not  of  their  own 
communion  alone,  as  the  authentic  history  of  the  Protestant 
movement.  He  is  conscientious  and  painstaking,  but  we  can- 
not regard  him  as  very  sagacious  or  profound ;  and  under 
the  relation  of  style  and  manner  he  is  not  sufficiently  grave 
and  dignified  to  suit  our  taste  or  to  inspire  us  with  full  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment.  He  takes  too  much  pains  to  be 
striking  and  brilliant,  and  appears  to  weigh  the  phrase  more 
than  the  thought.  One  feels  that  he  was  writing  in  the  bosom 
of  a  frivolous  community,  for  readers  who  draw  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  saloon,  the  theatre,  or  the  feuilleton,  and  are 
to  be  arrested  only  by  a  tableau  or  a  dramatic  representation 
of  historical  events. 

Regarded  as  popular  works,  as  they  probably  were  de- 
signed to  be,  we  esteem  very  highly  Audin's  biographies ; 
but  regarded  as  studies  on  the  reformation,  they  are  deficient 
in  philosophical  depth  and  comprehensiveness.  They  take, 
in  our  judgment,  quite  too  narrow  and  too  superficial  a  view 
of  the  great  Protestant  movement,  and  afford  us  very  little 
aid  in  understanding  its  real  causes  and  internal  character. 
The  author  has  rendered  a  tardy  justice  to  the  Catholic 
party  of  the  time,  and  proved  its  immeasurable  superiority 
in  solid  and  polite  learning,  in  civilization  and  refinement, 
in  virtue  and  manners,  to  the  party  of  reform,  and  has 
shown  to  the  last  degree  of  evidence  that  the  reformers  were 
coarse  and  brutal,  false  and  hypocritical,  proud  and  selfish, 
lustful  and  ambitious,  wdio  shrunk  from  no  baseness,  and 
scrupled  at  no  arts  or  falsehood  that  seemed  likely  to  serve 
their  purposes  against  the  church.     This,  no  doubt,  is  much^ 
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l)iit  it  is  not,  all  that  \\v.  have;  tlic  ri<^^lit  to  cxp(^ct  in  timog 
lilv(5  ours  froin  ji  (yiUholii^.  InstoriaTi  of  tlio  ProttjKtaiit  refor- 
mation. It  Ib  far  too  littli;  arui  too  Kupcrlicial  to  enable  un- 
to explain  tliat  event.  Theses  rclorniers  had  all  been  reared 
in  tlu^  external  coininnnion  of  the;  (Jatliolic;  ( 'Inireli,  and  were? 
many  of  them  |)riest8  who  had  flcrved  at  her  altar.  W'hcnoo 
eamo  it  that  they  were  eanable  of  Ruch  liaseness  and  in- 
i(piity?  Whence  came  it  that  their  baseness  and  inirpiity 
were  ea[)able  of  detaching  nearly  half  of  Europe  from  tho 
faith  in  wliich  they  had  been  reared,  and  of  foundinf^  a 
])arty  which  for  three  hnndrcd  years  liiis  been  able  to  dis- 
])iite  the  dominion  of  the  work!  with  Catholicity?  Here  is 
a  i^rave  i)roblem  to  be  solved,  and  which  M.  Audin  does  not 
solve,  or  furnish  us  the  means  of  solving. 

Indeed,  taking  tho  reformation  as  M.  Audin  leaves  it,  it 
must  have  been  an  impossible  event, — an  event  which  never 
happened,  because  it  never  could  have  happened.  We  can 
find  in  his  pages  no  sufficient  reason  for  it,  no  adequate 
means  of  effecting  it.  The  reformers  were  inadequate  to 
the  work  ascribed  to  them  ;  all  the  elements  of  success  were 
against  them.  Authority,  tradition,  learning,  culture,  tal- 
ent, habit,  manners,  customs,  all  were  against  them.  They 
were  worsted  in  argument  by  their  Catholic  opponents ; 
they  had  no  clearly  defined  system  of  doctrine,  no  well- 
concerted  plan  of  action  ;  they  were  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves,  were  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  were  compelled 
to  blush  at  the  licentiousness  and  impurity  of  their  disci- 
ples, and  rendered  ridiculous  by  their  continual  variations 
and  self-contradictions.  There  was  nothing  in  their  specu- 
lations or  opinions  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  under- 
standing of  a  moderately  instructed  Catholic,  or  in  their 
practice  to  win  the  affections  of  a  single  really  Catholic 
heart.  Their  preaching  and  writings  were  fitted  only  to 
shock  sincere  and  earnest  Catholics,  or  to  disgust  and  repel 
them.  How  then  could  they  succeed  ?  Yet  succeed  they 
did.  They  baffled  princes  and  nobles,  kings  and  Caesars,. 
jDopes  and  cardinals,  bishops  and  doctors,  and  gained  over 
the  multitude  in  more  than  a  third  part  of  Europe.  How 
explain  this  fact?  By  the  depravity  of  the  reformers  ?  But 
that  depravity  itself  needs  accounting  for ;  and,  moreover, 
on  what  principle  explain  its  tremendous  power  ?  We  know 
that  evil  naturally  triumphs  over  good,  but  how  can  evil 
joined  to  weakness  triumph  over  virtue  joined  to  strength^ 
and  that  even  supernatural  strength  ? 
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It  is  clear  to  the  pliilosopliical  historian  that  we  cannot 
explain  the  Protestant  reformation  by  the  baseness,  the  in- 
i  juity,  the  corruption,  or  the  ability  of  the  reformers  them- 
selves. IS^o  result  of  such  magnitude  could  have  been 
brought  about  by  some  scores  of  apostate  priests  and  rene- 
gade monks.  The  reform  must  have  sprung  from  deeper, 
broader,  and  mightier  causes.  It  must  have  already  been 
prepared  in  the  public  mind  and  heart,  and  Lutlier  can  be 
regarded  only  as  its  leading  representative,  not  as  its  author 
or  founder.  He  simply  gave  expression  to  what  was  already 
a  general  thought  or  sentiment.  Without  the  preexistence 
and  prevalence  of  that  thought  or  sentiment,  he  and  his 
associates  would,  with  all  tlieir  efforts,  hardly  liave  produced 
a  momentary  ripple  on  the  surface  of  European  society. 
There  must  have  been  a  preparation  earlier  even  than  that 
effected  by  the  quarrels  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  human- 
ists, and  the  labors  of  those  whom  Protestants  call  ^'the 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation, "  such  as  Reuchlin, 
Erasmus,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Some  of  the  humanists 
became  Protestants  indeed,  but  the  more  distinguished  lead- 
ers and  the  bulk  of  the  party,  as  M.  A  udin  proves,  remained 
faithful  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage never  fell  under  the  anathema  of  the  church ;  she 
had  always  accepted  it,  and  consecrated  it  by  using  it  in  cel- 
ebrating throughout  the  East  her  sacred  mysteries.  It  was 
the  official  language  of  the  Greek  Church  before  the  Greek 
schism,  and  is  used  now^  in  celebrating  mass  by  the  United 
or  Catholic  Greeks,  as  well  as  bv  the  schismatic.  Latin  is 
not,  and  never  was,  the  only  official  language  of  the  church. 
How  then  could  Peuchlin,  by  insisting  on  its  study,  favor 
the  Protestant  movement  ?*  What  was  it  that  pointed  the 
wit  of  Erasmus,  that  Voltaire  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
enabled  him  to  cover  the  monks  with  ridicule,  and  to  de- 
stroy their  character  in  the  public  estimation  ?  What  was 
it  that  rendered  effective  the  dull,  filthy,  and  disgusting 
JEpistoloe  Yirorum  Ohscurorum  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  % 


*  Reuchlin  also  was  the  great  patron  of  Hebrew.  The  study  of  He- 
brew, however,  meant  in  his  mind  not  so  much  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  as  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  study  of  the  Jewish  writings, 
which  were  antichristian  in  their  doctrine  and  tendencies.  It  is  not 
impossible,  moreover,  that  the  Jews  and  the  occult  heretics  of  the  time 
had  a  ver}'-  good  understanding  with  one  another.  Were  not  the  viri  oh- 
scuri  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  so  called,  to  intimate  to  the  initiated  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  secret  heretical  organizations?. 
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TIk^  public  iimst  liiivc  Ix'cu  prcviniisly  prcp.ircil  for  thcHC, 
118  \V(^I1  as  for  till!  i-cfornicrs  tliciiisclvcs. 

Nothiii';  is  iiioro  iiiiphilosophical  than  to  aHcribc  ^roat 
ovonts,  wlit'tlicr  <^oo(l  or  had,  to  p<^tty  cauHCK.  Tlic  (^fToct 
caimot  rxctHMl  the  ('ausc,  any  iiioru  than  tlio  streain  can  rise 
liii^lici*  than  the  fountain.  There  nnist  have  been  operating 
in  th(»  sixteenth  century  some  cause  of  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation aile(iuate  to  its  production, — equal  in  ina;^nitude  to 
the  elTect  produced.  What  was  it?  In  our  jud;^nient, 
while  the  magnitude  of  the  reformation  is  not  overrated, 
we  are  too  apt  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done 
by  tlie  reformers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Protes- 
tantism in  any  of  its  essential  features  was  a  product  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv.  That  century  was  by  no  means  as  Cath- 
olic in  its  beginning  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Luther 
found,  he  did  not  create  or  introduce,  liis  Protestantism. 
Protivstantism,  if  analyzed,  may  be  reduced  to  four  ele- 
n\ents : — 1.  The  rejection  of  the  papacy  ;  2.  The  rejection 
of  the  Christian  priesthood  or  sacerdotal  order ;  3.  The  de- 
nial of  all  dogmatic  theology  ;  and  4.  The  adoption  of  relig- 
ion as  a  mere  sentiment  of  the  heart,  called  by  some  love, 
by  others  faith.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  all 
Protestants  go  the  full  length  of  these  four  elements,  but 
these  four  elements  embrace  all  of  Protestantism.  Luther 
did  not  formally  reject  all  dogmatic  theology,  but  he  did  reject 
the  papacy  and  the  Christian  priesthood ;  for  his  principal 
spite  was  directed  against  the  pope,  and  he  maintained,  as  the 
great  body  of  Protestants  do  now,  that  under  the  New  Law 
every  believer  is  a  priest  and  a  king.  His  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone  is  the  virtual  rejection  of  dogmatic 
theology ;  for  it  is  with  him  the  essential  element  of  the 
Gospel,  and  faith  in  his  sense  is  simply  a  sentiment  of  the 
heart.  Some  Protestants  go  further,  much  further,  in  the 
developments  of  Protestantism,  than  Luther  and  his  brother 
reformers  went,  but  none  of  them  go  further  than  the  four 
elements  we  have  specified,  and  these  elements  may  there- 
fore be  said,  though  not  embraced  by  all  Protestants,  to 
embrace  all  Protestantism. 

Xow  all  these  elements  were  held  in  Christian  Europe  by 
vast  multitudes,  many  of  them  in  the  external  communion 
of  the  church,  passing  themselves  off  as  Catholics,  though 
in  fact  occult  heretics,  centuries  before  Luther  was  born. 
At  no  period  was  Christian  Europe,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
"Catholic  as  first  appearances  indicate,  and  at  no  period  were 
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all  the  real  heretics  outside  of  the  external  communion  of 
the  church.  Protestants  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  for  their 
party  or  doctrines  an  apostolic  origin,  but  they  can  trace 
their  succession  from  the  apostolic  age.  Through  the^ 
Bohemian  Brethren,  Lollards,  Beghards,  Cathares,  Patarins, 
Albigenses,  Bulgarians,  Paulicians,  Manicheans,  and  Gnos- 
tics, thej  can  ascend  to  the  very  times  of  the  apostles.  These- 
sects  were  all  of  the  same  family,  and  were  all  essentially 
Protestant.  They  were  all  condemned,  indeed,  by  the 
church,  but  by  means  of  secret  organizations  and  outward^ 
conformity  to  Catholicity  they  always  contrived  to  maintain' 
themselves  to  a  fearful  extent  in  her  external  communion. 
From  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  Europe  to  the 
superficial  observer  was,  save  in  the  East,  exclusively  Cath- 
olic ;  but  in  point  of  fact  she  was  little  more  Catholic  than 
now.  Catholicity  was  indeed  the  official  religion,  but  even 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  regarded  by  a  modern  school  as 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  virtual  Protes- 
tantism was  hardly  less  rife  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  there 
was,  we  verily  believe,  more  real  Catholicity  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  in  either  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth. 
Whoever  would  explain  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  Prot- 
estant reformation  must  study  profoundly  the  heresies,  po- 
litical movements,  and  social  changes  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages.  They  will  find  its  origin  and 
causes  in  these  heresies,  and  in  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  royalism,  or  absolute  monarch}^,  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  These  heresies,  essentially 
Protestant,  were  then,  it  is  true,  openly  professed  by  a 
smaller  number  than  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  there  is 
no  lack  of  evidence  that  they  were  professed  in  a  secret 
society,  which  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  to 
which  belonged  kings  and  emperors,  princes  and  nobles, 
bishops  and  presbyters,  courtiers  and  bards,  lawyers  and 
counsellors  of  popes  and  of  monarchs, — nominally,  some- 
times ostentatiously.  Catholic  in  public,  before  the  church 
and  the  world,  enjoying  her  honors,  fattening  on  her  rev- 
enues, and  using  their  position  to  undermine  the  papal 
authority,  and  to  render  Catholicity  odious.  So  were  organ- 
ized, and  so  acted,  the  formidable  body  of  heretics  known  in 
history  as  Patarins,  Cathares,  or  Albigenses,  now  conceded 
to  have  been  Manicheans,  and  therefore  a  branch  of  the  old 
Gnostic  family,  and  whose  abominable  doctrines  and  abom- 
inable practices  are  still  far  in  advance  of  the  great  body  of 
modern  Protestants. 
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We  rc^^anl  iiKxlciii  rn>toRfani.>^ni  nfl  the  lineal  dcftoondant 
of  the  I'atarin  or  Alhi^enniaii  heresy  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  fact,  as  im\y  a  continuation,  with  various  inodifica- 
tioufi,  of  ancient  Gnosticism,  w  hich  at  (lilTerente])ochH  showed 
itself  ojxMily,  and  at  others  concealed  itscdf  in  the  hosom  of 
the  church  as  an  occull  heresy,  wearin*^  the  external  ^arhof 
Catholicity,  and  8])eakini;  its  language,  thougli  with  a  sense 
of  its  own,  as  in  the  Dlvina  Comtnedia  of  Dante,  the  son- 
nets (kf  Petrarca,  the  lays  and  roundelays  of  the  tnjuhadours 
of  Provence,  and  the  poems  of  the  Ghibelline  pc^ets  gener- 
ally. It  was  obliged  to  conceal  itself  during  the  middle 
ages,  because  nationalism  and  royalism  were  too  weak  to 
]>ermit  them  to  set  at  deiiance  the  public  law  and  the  Cath- 
olic organization  of  Europe.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this 
ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  they  could  openly  avow  them- 
selves. Throuirh  their  own  secret  exertions,  the  natural 
course  of  events,  the  efforts  of  the  German  emperors,  and 
the  sacrilegious  attacks  on  the  papacy  in  the  person  of  Boni- 
face YIII.  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  who  appealed  to 
the  French  nation  and  invoked  the  states-general  to  sustain 
him,  nationalism,  that  is,  gentilism,  was  revived,  and  royal- 
ism, or  centralized  monarchy,  was  introduced  and  consoli- 
dated. Royalism  became  independent,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  monarchy  to  become  absolute.  The  emperor  and 
the  Ghibelline  princes  rendered  Italy  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  and  compelled  the 
popes  to  seek  security  by  deserting  Eome  and  taking  up 
their  residence  at  Avignon.  This  brought  the  Roman  court 
under  French  influence,  filled  the  sacred  college  with  French 
cardinals,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  western 
schism,  which  greatly  impaired  the  power  of  the  Holy  See, 
depreciated  the  papacy  in  the  popular  estimation,  and  gave 
to  nationalism  and  royalism  the  predominance  throughout 
Christendom.  We  see  this  in  the  Council  of  Constance, 
where  princes  and  their  ambassadors  play  so  distinguished  a 
part,  and  where  in  the  earlier  sessions  the  unheard-of 
anomaly  is  introduced  of  voting  by  nations.  The  papacy, 
it  is  true,  was  not  without  lustre  under  the  pontificates  of 
Martin  Y.,  Eugenius  lY.,  ]S"icholas  Y.,  and  CalixtusIII.;  but 
it  never,  till  after  the  reformation,  if  even  then,  recovered 
its  former  splendor,  and  Julius  II.  is  obliged  to  place  him- 
-.self  as  an  Italian  prince  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  defend 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  against  the  professedly  CatholiG 
invaders.     Nationalism  was  so  strong  and  royalism  so  much 
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in  tlie  ascendency  in  1517,  the  date  of  Luther's  thesis  against 
indulgences,  that  lieretics,  as  to  this  world,  had  little  to  fear 
from  any  source  except  the  temporal  prince — in  his  heart 
anti-papal,  and  supporting  Catholicity,  if  at  all,  only  from 
policy — and  the  national  sentiment,  always,  in  so  far  as 
national  in  spiritual  matters,  anti-Gatholic.  They  were  then 
in  most  places  free  to  tlirow  off  the  mask,  and  to  do  openly 
w^hat  they  had  long  been  doing,  not  without  success,  in 
secret ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  open  position  assumed  by 
Luther  reall}^  weakened  their  power,  and  served,  instead  of 
injuring,  tlie  cause  of  Catholicity. 

The  Protestant  reformation,  as  we  regard  it,  was  not  so- 
much  a  falling  away  from  the  church  of  those  who  were 
really  Catholics,  as  the  coming  forth  from  her  communion 
of  those  who  had  previously  been  in  it  without  being  of  it; 
and  we  must  explain  the  rapid  and  almost  marvellous  diffu- 
sion of  Protestantism  as  soon  as  publicly  proclaimed,  by  the 
occult  heresy,  more  or  less  developed,  with  which  the  pojju- 
lation  that  voluntarily  embraced  it  were  already  infected. 
Whether  the  secret  organization  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  continued  down  to  the  sixteenth,  we  are 
unable  to  say  ;  but  that  it  did  to  some  extent  is  probable,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  reform  broke  out  on  so- 
many  points  of  Europe  almost  simultaneously.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  enemies  of  the  church  certainly  had  not  de- 
creased in  number  during  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  this  much  must  be  conceded,  that 
Luther  found  a  large  part  of  Europe  either  totally  ignorant 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  but  feebly  attached  to  it.  Tlie- 
intelligent  Catholic  of  to-day  can  see  nothing  in  the  doctrines 
or  the  practices  of  the  reformers  calculated  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  on  a  Catholic  mind  or  heart,  and  he  is  unable 
to  believe  that  they  ever  gained  one  real  convert  to  the  re- 
form.  Protestantism  promised  something  to  the  licentious, 
to  populations  impatient  of  restraint,  weary  of  fasts  and 
vigils,  of  works  of  mortification  and  penance,  and  who- 
wished  to  find  an  easier  road  to  heaven  than  that  of  self- 
denial  and  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  or  that  of  inward 
purity  and  sanctity,  sound  faith  and  true  charity ;  but  its 
doctrines,  together  with  the  arguments  by  w^iich  the  re- 
formers sustained  them,  never  could  have  produced  any 
serious  effect,  or  served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  shock- 
ing or  disgusting  the  Catholic  who  understood  and  was  at- 
tached to  his  religion.     Indeed,  sincere  and  intelligent  Cath- 
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0I1C8  woro  b1u)('1vO(1  and  (lis^^niHfcM],  and  in  no  inKtanoo  at- 
tracttMl  or  captivatiM]  hy  the  rdoniKMl  n'll;^ion.  '^rin'y  j'ouM 
liai'dly  I)L'liev('  the  rcforiiHTM  lo  he  H<M'i<nis,  or  be  hroii^lit  to 
put  /orth  their  full  force  in  comhatin^  them.  This  ih  evi- 
dent from  the  conciliatory  j)olicy  pursued  towardn  tliem  ])y 
Pope  Adrian,  and  which,  if  \V(;  wen^  to  jud^a;  the  policy  of 
the  vicar  of  .Jesus  (lirist  afler  our  liuiiian  mo<les  of  jud;^ln<;, 
which  wo  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  do,  proved  so  disastrous. 
It  is  therefore  quite  evident  to  us,  tliat  the  mass  of  tliose 
wlu)  joined  the  reform  movement  of  their  own  accord,  with- 
out l)eini;-  forced  to  do  so  by  tlie  civil  authority,  were  al- 
ready heretics,  or  lieretically  inclined, — wore  already  anti- 
paml  and  anti-Catholic. 

The  remote  causes  of  the  Protestant  reformation  were  of 
course  in  the  general  causes  of  all  Iieresy,  as  well  as  of  ancient 
gentilism;  but  its  proximate  and  more  special  causes,  re- 
garded simply  as  an  anti-Catholic  outbreak,  are,  we  think,  to 
be  found  historically  and  philosophically  in  the  growth  and 
ascendency  of  royalism  and  nationalism  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  or,  in  one  word,  in  what  in  more  recent 
times  is  called  Gallicanisrn.  The  Christian  religion  is  cath- 
olic, cosmopolitan,  and  takes  its  stand  on  an  elevation  above 
all  particularism  and  all  nationalism.  It  has  no  distinctive 
nationality,  and  the  believer,  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  member  of  his  mystical  body,  has  no  national  character^ 
and  no  country,  no  jpatria  but  heaven,  from  which  he  re- 
gards himself  as  an  exile,  and  to  wdiicli  he  longs  to  return. 
On  this  earth  he  has  no  home,  no  abiding-place.  He  is  a 
pilgrim  and  a  sojourner  here,  seeking  a  city  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God.  Catholicity  rising  thus  above  all  national 
distinctions,  and  thus  condemning  all  nationalism  whenever 
that  nationalism  would  rise  above  the  temporal  order  and 
interfere  with  things  spiritual,  has  naturally  for  its  enemies 
all  in  whom  the  spirit  of  nationality  predominates.  We  see 
this  in  the  Jews  who  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  Jewish 
nationahty  against  our  Lord,  saying,  "  If  you  let  this  man; 
go  on,  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  name  and 
nation."  Every  nation  is  by  its  own  national  spirit  exchi- 
sive  and  tyrannical.  It  seeks  to  render  all  that  concerns  it 
national,  and  labors  incessantly  to  be  a  world  in  itself,  to 
have  a  religion,  as  well  as  laws  and  institutions,  manners  and 
customs,  of  its  own.  We  see  this  in  the  history  of  gentilism, 
in  which  each  nation  had  its  peculiar  national  religion,  and 
every  one  was  required  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his 
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nation.  Nationalism,  through  the  influence  of  the  church, 
the  kings  and  emperors  of  tlie  Carlovingian  race,  during  the 
centuries  commonly  called  the  "Dark  Ages," — so  called  be- 
cause religion  took  precedence  of  politics,  and  Catliolicitj  of 
nationalism, — was  kept  subordinate,  and  was  unable  to  exert 
any  controlling  influence  on  politics  or  religion.  But  as  the 
irruption  of  barbarians  ceased,  and  the  nationalities  long 
held  in  abeyance  began  to  declare  themselves,  and  national 
governments  were  formed  throughout  most  of  Europe,  it 
escaped  from  its  subjection,  and  became  in  some  sense,  as  it 
Iiad  not  been  before,  the  basis  of  the  political  order. 

In  the  governments  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
West,  monarchy  indeed  had  a  place ;  but  not  monarchy  in 
its  modern  sense.  In  them  all,  it  was  tempered  by  estates 
and  corporations.  It  was  in  all  cases  elective,  and  restricted 
in  its  powers  by  the  rights  of  the  municipalities,  and  by  the 
nobles  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  often  in  wealth  and  power 
hardly  inferior  to  the  suzerain  himself.  We  pretend  not 
that  this  constitution  was  perfect ;  no  political  constitution 
ever  yet  existed  without  its  imperfections.  Tiie  barons 
often,  no  doubt,  oppressed  the  people,  often  were  turbulent 
and  abused  their  power,  while  the  monarch  was  too  weak 
to  restrain  or  to  punish  their  violence.  But  if  it  did  not 
guard  against  the  evils  of  weakness  in  the  crown,  it  did 
avoid  those  of  a  centralized  royalism.  In  no  instance  under 
that  constitution  could  any  sovereign  say,  with  Louis  ^lY., 
"  I  am  the  state."  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  see  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  to  get  rid  of  this 
constitution,  and  to  centralize  the  power  in  the  crown.  This 
movement  in  France  begins  with  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  A 
similar  movement  is  made  by  the  German  emperors,  which 
only  partially  succeeds,  and  by  the  English  kings,  which 
succeeds  only  under  the  Tudors  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  aim  was  to  centralize  and  consolidate  the  monarchy, 
and  to  render  the  monarch  absolute,  after  the  model  of  the 
Byzantine  or  eastern  emperors. 

The  chief  obstacle  the  monarchs,  as  well  as  nationalism, 
had  to  overcome  in  this  enterprise,  was  in  the  papal  consti- 
tution of  the  church.  To  attain  to  their  end,  they  must  tram- 
ple on  vested  rights,  rights  of  the  church  herself,  rights  of 
their  vassals,  and  rights  of  the  municipalities,  and  the  church 
always  and  everywhere  insists  on  the  inviolability  of  all 
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rlii^litB,  wlictluM*  iuihir;il  or  acqiiinMl.  Tlic  tirsl.  fliiiif^  to  ])0 
iUmc  was  (litTcforo  lo  hrcak  the  power  of  \\\i'  (^Inircli,  wliirih 
<'oul(l  1)0  (lone  only  by  (lt'stroyin«i^  or  al)asiFi^  the  papacjy. 
llonco  tlio  80vortM«^nR,  for  wiiturioH,  with  varyiii*^  8ii(;e<»H8, 
l)ut  with  littU;  rchixatioii,  carriiMl  on  a  war  a<;ainHt  tho 
])a|)a('y,  (Ik;  divinely  institntcMJ  i]jiiaj*(lian  of  all  ri^hfH,  and 
thus  i;avo  to  royal  ism  an  anti-j)a|)al  character,  and  made  tho 
tenij)oral  sovereign  tho  anta^^onist  of  the  pope.  In  this 
Baerdcixious  war  they  a|)|)(»aled  to  national  prido,  national 
jealousies,  projiidiecis,  ambition,  and  intolerance,  to  sustain 
them.  They  placed  tho  nation  before  tho  church,  and 
studied  to  make  thomselvcR  national.  They  appealed  to  tlio 
eentimcMit  of  national  independence,  national  power,  and 
national  glor}',  and  made  of  royalism,  as  representini^  tho 
ii'ition,  a  species  of  popular  idolatry.  Courtly  prelates  held 
their  peace,  or  smiled  assent,  and  courtly  lawyers  searched 
the  Institutes,  Pandects,  and  Codes,  and  turned  over  Ulj)ian 
and  Papiniau  to  find,  which  was  not  ditlicult,  maxims  favor- 
able to  the  royal  power.  Whoever  refused  to  bow  down 
-iind  worship  the  new  idol  that  was  set  up  was  declared  dis- 
loyal, an  enemy  to  the  king,  and  worthy  of  exile  or  death. 
Quod  placuit  prlncijn^  id  leg  Is  habct  mijorem^  became  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  new  caesarism,  as  it  had  been  of 
the  old,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  was  to  be  done,  let 
the  church  say  what  she  might  to  the  contrary.  The  church 
was  in  the  royal  and  popular  mind  subordinated  to  the 
nation,  and  the  pope  to  the  temporal  monarch.  The  head 
of  the  church  must  give  way  to  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of 
the  state,  and  the  good  citizen  or  subject,  in  case  of  conflict, 
must  obey  the  king  in  preference  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
•Ohrist.  The  lawyers  and  courtly  prelates  and  doctors  even 
found  out  that  a  Catholic,  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
might  lawfully  bear  arms  against  the  visible  head  of  his 
•church !  The  person  of  the  king  was  sacred  and  inviolable, 
but  not  that  of  the  pope,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the 
degenerate  grandson  of  St.  Louis  and  his  courtiers,  as  was 
proved  in  his  treatment  of  Boniface  YIII. 

The  monarch,  in  carrying  on  his  war  against  the  papacy, 
•used  both  the  lords  and  the  commons.  The  feudal  lords, 
being  in  their  own  feudal  territories  petty  sovereigns,  imag- 
ined that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  monarch  were  the 
^ame,  and  they  sustained  him,  till  he  felt  himself  strong 
•enough  to  attack  them  in  their  privileges,  and  then  they 
found  that  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  him.     The  people, 
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finding  often  a  protector  in  the  king  against  their  more  im- 
mediate masters,  and  being  the  depositaries  of  all  that  is 
exclusive  in  nationality,  supported  him  with  right  good  will,. 
— their  time  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  to  treat  him  as  he 
treated  the  pope,  not  having  yet  come.  Thus  aided,  royal- 
ism  emancipated  itself  from  all  spiritual  direction,  and  sup- 
planted in  the  national  mind  and  heart  the  papacy.  Those 
who  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  pope  against  the  party  of 
the  king  were,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  called  Papistoe  or 
Papists.  Royalism  encroached  everywhere  on  the  spiritual 
power.  The  king  obtained  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and 
filled  the  sees  with  his  creatures;  he  passed  statutes  oi prce- 
imcnire  and  against  provisors^  and  dictated  the  terms  on 
w^hich  he  would  tolerate  the  church  in  his  dominions.  He 
denied  the  authority  of  the  church  over  her  own  temporali- 
ties, and,  as  far  as  was  possible  without  open  schism,  de- 
prived her  of  all  external  authority.  He  made  her  all  but 
national  in  his  kingdom,  and  himself  her  external  head,  very 
nearly  her  pontifex  maximus.  It  would  seem  that  in  all, 
save  mere  form,  the  bishops  depended  on  the  sovereign, 
and  in  no  case  were  they  to  obey  the  pope  without  the  royal 
permission.  Hence  the  church  in  each  nation  seems  to  hold 
from  the  temporal  lord,  and  to  be  bound  to  consult  the 
royal  pleasure.  It  is  royal,  not  papal,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
royal  condescension  that  the  pope  is  permitted  to  interfere 
in  its  affairs.  The  people  look  no  longer  to  Rome  for  direc- 
tion ;  they  look  only  to  their  sovereign,  and  care  little  what 
they  do  or  believe,  if  sure  of  his  approbation  or  conni- 
vance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  throughout  no  small  part  of 
Europe  at  the  epoch  of  the  reformation.  Luther  hesitates 
not  through  fear  of  the  pope,  or  dread  of  spiritual  cen- 
sures, at  which  he  mocks,  but  only  through  fear  of  his  tem- 
poral sovereign ;  and  he  speaks  out  boldly  as  soon  as  he 
has  made  sure  of  the  protection  of  the  powerful  elector 
of  Saxony. 

The  great  majority  of  European  sovereigns  for  three  cen- 
turies had  been  anti-papal.  By  the  centralization  and  con- 
solidation of  royalism,  and  the  control  they  usurped  in  spir- 
itual matters,  they  had  succeeded  in  making  large  numbers 
of  the  people  virtually  Protestant,  and  formally  Gallican. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  though  the  very  soul  of  Luther's 
movement  was  hostility  to  the  papacy,  his  Catholic  oppo- 
nents hardly  attempt  its  defence.     They  seem  willing  to  let. 
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coiitrovorsy  turn  on  <1();^mi!1,  to  Ik*  (IccIiNmI  by  an  a])poal  to 
tlu^  ScriptiiroH.  It  was  the  (lallicanisin  of  tin*  Ki'cniar 
coni'ls,  that  is,  tlio  ascHindcncy  of  royalisni  :iii<l  nationalism, 
tlial  jHH^pariMl  tlir  way  lor  the  ProtcHtaiif  niuNcnn  iit,  ami 
I'cndcrtul  it  fiMsihli;  U)V  i\\v.  (xrcuit  iicresie'R  of  a;^('s  to  tin'ow  off 
all  <lisi!;uis(»  and  to  avow  tlicinsclvcs  opcidy  ;  an  it  was  fli(3 
Gallicanism,  tho  royalism  and  nationalism,  of  Lonis  XIV. 
that  iMnholdcned  Jansenism,  that  suhtlost  form  of  Protestant- 
ism,  to  de(;laro  itscdf.  Evi^n  tho  <^reat  l>o8suct,  wl>o  (]r('\v 
np  tlio  Four  Articles,  while  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
])rocure  the  eondtunnation  of  eertain  inaccurate  expressions 
in  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints^  writes  a  preface  to  a  nc?w  edi- 
tion of  tlie  Moral  Tirjierfions^  and  treats  the  Jansenists  witli 
great  consideration  and  tenderness,  though  liimself  no  Jan- 
senist. 

AVe  agree  with  Protestant  historians,  tliat  society  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century  was  in  a  most  wretched  state,  and  tliat^ 
though  not  in  tlieir  sense,  there  was  a  loud  call  for  a  refor- 
mation. The  ascendency  of  royalism,  and  its  anti-papal 
tendency,  had  interfered  with  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had 
favored  false  and  dangerous  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  prevented  the  churcli  from  applying  in  the  pr«)p- 
er  place  and  at  the  proper  time  the  ap})ropriate  remedy. 
Rome  taught  one  doctrine  and  the  courts  another,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  instead  of  the  former.  The  peo])le  to  a 
fearful  extent  were  tauglit  only  a  mutilated  Catholicity, 
because  the  temporal  authority  would  tolerate  no  other, 
because  pastors  neglected  their  duty ;  bishops  and  priests 
turned  against  the  pope,  and  found  in  their  royal  masters  a 
ready  support  in  their  opposition.  The  mass  of  the  people 
throughout  no  small  part  of  Europe  knew  hardly  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  may  have 
been  able  to  recite  the  apostles'  creed  and  a  prayer  or  two, 
but  beyond  they  knew^  little  or  nothing.  Even  in  the  theo- 
logical schools  of  Germany  theology  could  have  been  but 
imperfectly  taught,  if  we  may  credit  at  all  Luther's  own 
account  of  his  doubts  and  scruples.  His  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone  betrays  an  ignorance  of  Catholic  the- 
ology as  great  as  that  which  it  betrays  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. So  far  as  Catholic  doctrines  are  concerned,  all  relig- 
iously-minded Protestants  to-day  would  pronounce  them  in- 
finitely more  solid  and  reasonable  than  the  opposing  Prot- 
estant doctrines,  if  they  only  thoroughly  understood  them. 
The  faithful  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have: 
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been  taken  by  surprise,  and  not  to  have  known  how  to  meet 
the  reform  movement ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  M.  Audin 
says  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  con- 
troversy, at  least  in  the  beginning,  was  to  a  great  extent 
blunderingly  conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Evidently  there  was  a  great  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine 
at  the  time  upon  the  part  of  the  clergy,  or  a  great  want  of 
belief  in  Catholicity.  In  Germany  they  were  lamentably 
defective.  Many  of  the  bishops  even  suffered  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  with  the  movement,  and  of  those  who 
remained  faithful,  not  one  whose  name  has  reached  us 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  England  all 
the  bishops,  save  one,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  lustful  Henry,  and  even  he  at  first  gave 
his  assent  to  the  royal  supremacy, — an  assent  which  every 
tyro  in  Catholic  theology  knows  could  not  be  given  without 
a  virtual  renunciation  of  Catholicity,  a  renunciation  never 
for  a  moment  contemplated  by  the  noble  bishop,  as  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  amply  proves.  His  assent,  though  subse- 
quently retracted,  shows  how  little  even  the  better  class  of 
Catholics  in  that  age  were  accustomed  to  study  the  papal 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  how  far  they  were  from 
regarding  that  constitution  as  essential  to  her  existence,  and 
to  her  unity  and  catholicity.  The  truth  is,  the  mass  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  long  before, 
had  ceased  to  be  genuine  papists ;  they  were  royalists,  pre- 
ferring, save  in  the  internal  order,  royalty  to  the  papacy, 
and  therefore,  where  royalty  commanded  them  to  break 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  throw  off  its  external  authority, 
they  either  obeyed,  or  remained  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what 
ground  to  defend  their  disobedience. 

This  state  of  things,  so  disheartening  to  the  Catholic  and 
£0  favorable  to  the  reformers,  we  attribute,  after  the  deprav- 
ity of  human  nature,  to  the  growth  of  nationalism  and  the 
ascendency  of  royalism,  which  prevented  the  church  from 
duly  instructing  her  children,  and  from  freely  and  fully 
exercising  her  spiritual  discipline.  St.  Liguori  somewliere 
says,  that  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  those 
who  received  Holy  Communion  even  once  during  their 
whole  lives  were  rare  exceptions.  Yery  few  except  relig- 
ious ever  approached  the  sacraments.  We  may  judge  from 
this  in  what  moral  and  spiritual  state  the  monk  Luther 
found  the  Catholic  world.  And  yet  these  were  called  the 
Ages  of  Faith,  as  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  the  Provencal  trou- 
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badourrt  arc  called  (  UthoUc  poets  iiiid  hardn  I  All  went  wroii^ 
as  HOOD  Ji8  kin;j;s  undertook  to  ho  fjitlicrH  of  the  (•hiircli,  JiinI 
l)c<^an  to  8Uj)jH)rt  lier,  if  at  all,  from  btatc  j)oli(!y,  iriHtead  of 
lioiioflt  prliiciplo  and  pious  alTcctiou ;  and  j)re(!ious  little 
gnititudi^  does  the  church  t)wc  to  royalisin,  wni(;h  has  often 
oppressed  her,  often  pi'rscjcuted  her,  and  n«!ver  rend<*icd 
her  any  real  service.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
than  that  coniniittcd  by  modern  liberals  in  alle<^in«^  that 
royalty  and  Catholicity  are  natural  allies.  For  these  six 
hundred  yetirs  scarcely  a  European  court  has  rendered  the 
church  any  service  but  at  the  price  of  some  concession  from 
lier,  which  weakened  her  power  and  streni^thened  that  of 
her  royal  rival.  To  the  ofhcious  support  and  oflicious  inter- 
ference of  royalism,  as  well  as  to  its  arhitrary  mc^asurcs- 
airainst  her,  we  owe  most  of  the  scandals  which  stand  out 
on  the  canvas  of  her  history,  and  which  are  so  often  and  so- 
maliciously  cited  against  her.  In  a  spiritual  as  well  as  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  royalism  for  six  hundred  years  has 
been  the  curse  of  Enrope,  and  that  it  has  not  been  a  still 
greater  curse  is  owing  to  the  superhuman  struggles  of  the 
papacy  against  it. 

in  relation  to  what  went  before  it,  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  Protestant  reformation  as  an  untoward  event.  In  it 
the  peccant  humors  which  had  long  infected  the  Catlujlic 
bodv  came  to  a  head,  broke,  and  were  carried  off.  From 
the  day  that  Luther,  amid  the  crowd  of  his  students  and 
followers,  burnt  at  Wittenberg  the  papal  bull,  the  heart  of 
the  Catholic  began  to  beat  more  freely.  The  class  who  had 
impeded  the  exertions  of  the  church  went  out  from  her^ 
and  sound  doctrine  and  holy  discipline  became  once  more 
possible.  They  who  would  not  become  heretics,  were  forced 
to  take  the  Catholic  side  in  downright  earnest.  RoyalisnK 
itself,  as  after  1848,  became  frightened  at  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  reformation,  as  exhibited  in  the  insurrection 
of  the  Westphalian  peasants,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  allow 
the  church,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  freedom  of  action  which  it 
had  hitherto  denied  her,  and  to  suffer  her  to  teach  the  faith- 
ful a  sound  and  unmutilated  Catholicity.  The  holy  Council 
of  Trent,  that  great  fact  of  modern  history,  was  convoked, 
and  a  Catholic  reaction  commenced,  and,  aided  by  the  brave 
and  persevering  sons  of  Loyola,  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, till  checked  by  nationalism,  represented  by  that  un- 
faithful prince  of  the  church,  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  who- 
dragooned  the  Protestants  into  submission  in  France,  and 
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aided  them  with  his  policy  and  troops  to  subject  Catholics 
in  Germany,  and  by  royalism  in  Louis  XIY.,  who  opened 
the  way  for  Jansenism,  infidelity,  and  the  revolution  of 
1789. 

The  whole  history  of  the  church  proves  that  there  is  little 
to  fear  from  heresy,  when  unaided  or  unprotected  by  the 
civil  power.  Every  heresy  that  has  made  much  progress 
has  been  a  heresy  that  enlisted  on  its  side  either  royalism  or 
nationalism,  and  found  some  temporal  prince  or  authority  to 
protect  it,  if  not  openly,  at  least  secretly.  The  history  of 
the  reformation  proves  that  heresy  is  formidable  only  when 
it  assumes  the  form  of  royalism  or  nationalism,  and  appeals 
to  national  exclusiveness  and  temporal  supremacy.  Nearly 
all  heresy  seems  to  know  this  by  instinct,  and  hence  the 
point  first  attacked  is  not  the  church  in  her  dogmas,  her 
sacraments,  or  her  worship,  but  the  church  in  her  polity,  as 
the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  instituted  by  him 
for  the  government  of  all  men  and  nations  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  eternal  salvation.  The  papal  constitution  of  the 
<3hurch  gives  unity  and' strength  to  to  the  spiritual  authority, 
iind  makes  the  church  one  and  universal,  and  in  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  obliterates  all  national  distinctions,  and  dis- 
regards all  the  prejudices  of  blood  and  diversities  of  race. 
Royalism — by  which  we  mean  not  precisely  the  monarchi- 
•cal  constitution  of  the  state,  but  the  assertion  of  the  monarch 
as  the  state — and  nationalism  are  by  their  own  nature  hostile 
to  it,  and  consequently  are  the  two  things  against  which  the 
Oatholic  must  always  be  on  his  guard.  Without  the  papacy 
the  church  cannot  be  maintained  as  one  and  catholic.  Des- 
troy the  papacy  or  reduce  the  primacy  of  Peter  to  a  mere 
primacy  of  order,  and  you  cannot  prevent  religion  in  any 
particular  nation  from  becoming  a  purely  national  religion, 
^nd  therefore  the  slave  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  national 
sentiment.  It  was  the  national  pride  of  England,  wounded 
by  belonging  to  a  church  whose  visible  chief  resided  out  of 
the  realm,  that  led  her  into  schism.  The  church  in  Eng- 
land, yielding  to  this  national  pride,  became  a  national 
church,  a  snug  little  English  church,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
particular  English  God,  and  an  English  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  so  doing  lost  her  independence,  and  became  the  slave  of 
the  state,  and  her  chief  function  is  to  wait  upon  gentlemen's 
younger  sons,  and  provide  them  with  fat  livings.  AVher- 
€ver  the  church  throws  oil  the  papacy  it  becomes  national, 
and  wherever  it  becomes  national,  it  falls  under  the  secular 
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uiilli«»ritv  or  11h'  tyranny  of  |)ul)li(i  opinion.  Nutionalihni 
iind  royalisni  j^ainiMl  tin;  ascenduncy  in  the  eafitern  enij)iro, 
and  induced  tlic  Greek  cliurcli  to  deny  the  hnnremjicy  of 
I'otor.  l''roni  that  moment  the  (ireek  ehiireh  hec^ame  the 
shivo  or  tlie  tool  of  the  J>yzantine  ecMirt, — an  infamonn  a 
court,  pcrhaiKs,  if  we  except  that  of  Kushia  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  ever  existed  in  a  nominally  (/hrirttian  country. 
AVherever  a  non-papal  reli<i:i()n  \s  cBtahlished,  it  is  hound 
hand  and  foot  hy  tlie  secular  order.  So  it  in  in  Itussia, 
^.'orway,  Sweden,  J)enmark,  Ireland,  Eni^land,  Scotlaiwi, 
Holland,  PrusHia,  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  smaller  Prot- 
•ostant  states  and  j)rincij)alitie8  of  Germany.  Catholics  them- 
selves do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  always  sufKcicntly  aware  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  papacy  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  unity  and  catholicity,  and  therefore  the  freedom  and 
independence,  of  the  church.  Tliey  hold,  of  course,  that 
the  church  is  papal,  for  they  could  not  be  Catholics  if  they 
did  not;  they  admit  that  the  papacy  is  highly  useful  in 
maintaining  unity  of  doctrine  and  worship  ;  but  many  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  us  to  perceive  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  religion  in  its  conflicts  with  the  powers  of 
this  world.  Yet  they  should  infer  this  from  the  fact  that 
every  heresy  instinctively  makes  war  on  the  papacy.  All 
the  great  heresies  which  have  prevailed  began  by  disregard- 
ing the  papacy,  or  by  attempting  to  deprive  the  Holy  See 
of  the  affection  due  it,  or  of  some  of  its  prerogatives ;  and 
we  ought,  whenever  we  meet  a  disposition  to  restrict  the 
papal  power,  whether  in  favor  of  the  episcopacy  or  the  pres- 
t)ytery,  the  secular  authority  or  the  brotherhood,  to  suspect 
it  of  an  heretical  tendency.  Our  Lord  founded  his  church 
on  Peter,  and  Peter  lives  in  his  successor.  Uhi  Petrus^  ibi 
ecclesia.  AVe  cannot  conceive  how^,  without  the  papal  con- 
stitution maintained  in  its  full  right  and  vigor,  it  would  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  church  as  a  polity,  as  the  visible 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  or  the  natural  supremacy  of 
the  moral  order  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

We  have  nothino-  Jiere  to  sav  of  what  is  called  the  tem- 
poral  power  of  the  popes,  but  it  were  to  deny  us  the  right 
to  assert  Catholicity  itself,  to  command  us  to  refrain  from 
asserting  on  all  occasions  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order,  which  is  nothing  else  than  asserting 
the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of 
God.     The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  King  of  kings, 
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and  Lora  of  lords,  and  his  will  is  the  supreme  law  for  all 
persons  and  dignities,  for  all  men  and  nations,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  The  pope  and  the  believer,  the  bishop  and 
the  presbyter,  the  prince  and  the  subject,  the  nation  and 
the  individual,  are  alike  under  this  law,  and  bound  to  obey 
it  in  all  things  whatsoever.  We  were  false-hearted  atheists, 
we  were  base  recreants  to  Almighty  God,  and  miserable 
cravens,  if  we  denied  this  eternal  truth,  or  feared  to  assert 
it.  Xo  power,  no  man,  no  body  of  men,  has  the  right  to 
forbid  this  assertion,  for  in  making  it  we  do  but  assert  the 
supreme  and  universal  dominion  of  God,  the  basis  of  all 
authority,  of  all  duty,  and  of  all  religion.  Even  heathen 
morality  itself  asserted  as  much,  and  it  is  a  sad  day  if  a 
Christian  may  not  assert  as  much  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  order  as  was  asserted  by  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  a  Con- 
fucius, or  a  Cicero.  We  must  assert  as  much,  or  assert  no 
morality,  no  moral  obligation  at  all.  The  moral  order  is  a 
real  order,  it  is  by  its  own  nature  supreme,  for  neither  men^ 
nor  nations  have  the  right  to  do  wrong.  The  church,  in 
regard  to  this  world,  was  introduced  and  constituted  to 
assert  and  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  and 
without  her  that  order  cannot  be  effectively  asserted  or 
upheld.  As  long  as  the  church  stands  in  her  freedom  and 
independence,  there  is  one  friend  to  the  soul  of  man,  one 
protector  of  moral  ideas,  one  shelter  to  which  they  who 
would  follow  the  spirit  and  live  for  God  can  flee  from  an 
all-invading,  an  all-absorbing  materialism.  We,  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  world  outside  the  church,  feel,  perhaps, 
as  those  who  have  been  Catholics  from  their  infancy  do  not 
and  cannot,  the  incalculable  value  of  this.  We  have  known 
by  bitter  experience  how  the  world  mocks  all  our  finer  and 
nobler  moral  aspirations;  we  know  how  it  chills  the  soul, 
and  reduces  us  to  a  dead  and  deadening  material  life.  How 
have  we  in  our  non-Catholic  days  mourned  over  the  hollow 
morality  of  the  non-Catholic  world,  its  low  and  unspiritual 
aims,  its  want  of  disinterestedness  and  love  !  How  have  we 
been  frozen  by  its  heartlessness,  and  its  indifference  to  all 
that  constitutes  the  true  dignity  and  glory  of  man !  The 
body  and  its  wants  in  our  non-Catholic  world  engross  every 
tliought,  and  the  soul  and  its  wants  are  only  subjects  of 
pleasant  or  bitter  mockery.  In  the  church  we  find  all  our 
nobler  aspirations  respected  and  cherished,  our  moral  wants 
are  met,  our  souls  are  quickened  and  invigorated  by  a  super- 
natural spiritualism.     We  find  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
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order  nsRortod,  pr.ictically  aHficrtfMl,  and  a  inan'fl  Kpiritual 
worth  made  the  (^{(^^(Ui  \)y  which  his  rank  \h  to  Ix;  drtt-r 
iniiir(|.  All  iiKMi  and  ihinj^^H  an*  jn<l;^('<|  cillM'r  hy  the  great 
law  of  charity  or  hy  tlio  c'tcrnal  lawof  ri^htaiid  wrong.  All 
the  factitiouH  diKtinctionH  (jf  rank  and  race  aro  diHcardrd. 
All  nuMi  arc^  hi-otlicrs,  and  tli(*  poor  African  slavo  stands  on 
a  lovi'l  with  tho  most  lordly  kaiser,  if  Iuh  (Mjual  in  spiritnal 
W()rth.  Kii^dit  and  goodness  are  lionored  in  the  lowest, 
wrong  and  ini{piity  uro  condemned  and  denounced  in  the 
In'ghest.  Ihnnhle  virtues  has  a  friend  and  protector; 
Jiaughty  vice  a  stern  and  inexorable  censor.  Conscience  is 
respected,  and  he  who  acts  from  it  is  honored,  not  scorned 
or  j leered. 

AVe  liear  in  onr  days  much  about  religions  liberty,  but 
few  in  the  non-Catholic  world  seem  to  have  any  understand- 
ing of  what  it  means,  or  of  the  conditions  in  God's  provi- 
dence of  its  maintenance.  Religious  liberty,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  means  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
moral  order,  its  emancipation  from  materialism, — freedom 
of  religion,  that  is,  freedom  to  worship  God  and  to  do  in  all 
things  what  he  commands,  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
kings  or  kaisers,  princes  or  nobles,  sects  or  parties,  nations 
or  individuals.  In  this  6ense  we  claim  religious  liberty  as- 
the  indefeasible  right  of  all  men.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to 
assert  it  for  every  man,  and  to  maintain  it  against  all  odds 
for  ourselves.  We  hold  this  liberty  from  God ;  it  is  im- 
plied in  our  obligation  to  worship  him,  and  no  human  pow- 
er has  the  right  to  restrict  it,  or  in  any  way  to  intermeddle 
with  it.  It  is  the  right  of  rights,  the  libei-ty  of  liberties^ 
and  we  can  never  consent  to  part  with  it.  We  will  carry 
it  with  us  in  poverty  and  exile,  in  the  dungeon,  to  the  scaf- 
fold or  the  stake ;  but  surrender  it  we  will  not.  It  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  call  our  own,  and  with  it  we  have  all 
riches,  as  without  it  we  have  nothing.  This  is  the  religious 
liberty  which  makes  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  hallows 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the  righteous.  It  is  true  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  the  Catholic  who  will  not  assert  it,  and  die 
for  it,  is  a  moral  coward  or  a  moral  traitor, — a  Protestant 
or  a  Know-Nothing  in  his  heart.  As  a  Catholic,  we  dis- 
own him. 

But  on  what  conditions  can  the  external  practice  of  this 
liberty  in  such  a  world  as  ours  be  secured  ?  The  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  are  opposed  to  it,  princes  and  secular 
authorities  hate  it ;  for  it  is  something  above  their  power^ 
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which  they  cannot  bind  by  their  enactments  or  subdue  by 
their  arms.  The  flesh  detests  it,  for  it  is  its  crucifixion ; 
the  world  abhors  it,  for  it  tramples  on  the  world ;  the  devil 
is  enraged  against  it,  for  it  scorns  his  temptations  and  de- 
feats his  wiles.  We  can  die  at  its  bidding,  and  conquer 
them  all,  and  gain  a  more  than  royal  crown,  even  the  crown 
of  eternal  life,  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  right  hand  of  him 
who  is  Lord  of  all.  But,  nevertheless,  all  these  make  war 
upon  it,  and  seek  to  deprive  religion  of  external  freedom, 
that  is,  to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  the  moral  order  in 
the  affairs  and  government  of  the  world.  To  be  able 
under  this  point  of  view  to  withstand  them,  religious  liberty 
needs  an  external  organization.  Conscience  must  have  a 
visible  polity,  that  is,  the  church,  the  visible  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  I^ow,  how  without  the  papacy,  with  all  its 
rights  and  prerogatives,  can  you  maintain  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  church?  and  how  without  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  church  as  the  organized  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  of  conscience,  are  you  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  religion  in  the  external  affairs  of  the  world  ? 
We  do  not  forget  that  the  church  is  episcopal  as  well  as 
papal,  and  that  ordinarily  it  is  through  the  episcopacy  that 
the  papacy  speaks  to  us ;  but  the  episcopacy  without  the 
papacy  were  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  The  bishops  having  no 
head,  no  political  bond  of  union,  would  be  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb in  the  first  conflict  with  the  secular  authority,  or 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  teaching  what  the  state  or  nation  dictated, 
and  of  doing  what  the  state  or  nation  chose  to  command. 
Bishops  are  equal,  and  each,  without  the  pope,  would  be 
supreme  in  his  own  diocese,  and  exposed  to  be  influenced, 
even  controlled,  by  the  national  spirit  and  character.  AVho 
would  then  call  him  to  account  if  he  was,  or  if  he  encroached 
on  the  rights  of  his  spiritual  subjects?  Or  where  would  be 
the  protection  of  religious  liberty  against  his  spiritual  tyr- 
anny ?  Who,  moreover,  would  protect  him  against  the  law- 
lessness or  rebellion  of  his  flock,  and  assist  him  to  maintain 
his  proper  episcopal  authority  ?  Shall  he  appeal  to  the  tem- 
poral power  as  the  proper  judge  in  the  case  ?  That  would 
be  to  subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  to  deny 
religious  liberty  in  its  most  essential  principle.  Certain  it 
is,  that  religion  under  the  episcopacy,  without  the  papacy 
binding  together  in  one  polity  all  the  bishops  of  all  nations, 
forming  thus  a  universal  spiritual  kingdom  superior  in  dig- 
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liity  and  hromlor  in  oxtont  tluin  any  cart  lily  kin^'dmn,  and 
xjrganizin*:;  tlin»n<^ni  tlu'in  all  tin?  faitlifiil  of  all  nationH  into 
ono  vast  spiritual  union,  as  under  ])r('sl)yt('rianihiri,  con^/n*- 
•j^ationalisni,  or  individualism,  could  have  neither  the  moral 
nor  the  nhysical  conditions  re(|uiHit(;  to  tin;  maintenanco  of 
Iior  freedom  and  indiijx'ndencc.  Without  the  perpetual  in- 
tervention of  miracles,  the  (dnii'ch,  hv  reasini^  to  Ixj  catho- 
lic, \\'ould  become  enslaved  to  the  temj)oral  order.  She 
would,  aa  the  race,  be  broken  into  nations,  each  nation 
would  have  its  sniipj  little  national  cliurch,  and  we  should 
liavc,  as  in  the  ancient  i^entih^  world,  as  many  reliiz:ions  as 
nations.  This  is  evident  from  what  we  see  in  those  Kun>- 
pean  nations  that  have  cast  off  the  j)apacy.  In  those  nations 
there  is  no  reli<2^ious  freedom,  except  the  freedom  to  die,  as 
under  the  j)ni;an  emperors,  for  religion.  Let  the  national 
church  of  any  Protestant  nation  attempt  to  assert  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order, 
against  the  national  sentiment  or  the  secular  authority,  and 
it  would  soon  be  made  to  feel  the  chains,  all  gilded  as  they 
may  be,  which  bind  its  limbs.  Who  has  forgotten  Queen 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  her  bishop  of  Ely  ?  "  Proud  prelate,  I 
made  you,  and  if  you  do  not  stop  your  insolence,  by  God,  I 
will  unmake  you."  Let  the  Anglican,  the  Prussian,  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  or  Russian  church,  dare  take  a  stand  in 
favor  of  outraged  right  against  the  queen,  king,  or  emperor, 
and  it  would  soon  receive  a  rebuke  from  royal  or  imperial 
lips  that  it  would  long  remember.  Having  no  support 
above  or  beyond  the  national  authority,  it  has  and  can  have 
no  power  to  resist  that  authority,  and  maintain  its  freedom 
in  spite  of  it,  unless  it  be  when  the  secular  authority  itself 
has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  nation,  and  the  national  sentiment 
is  against  it,  as  was  the  case  in  England  under  James  11. 
When  the  national  church  can  ally  itself  with  the  national 
sentiment  against  the  prince,  it  may,  no  doubt,  maintain 
itself  against  his  authority,  but  it  only  changes  masters ;  for 
it  then  becomes  the  slave  of  that  same  national  sentiment 
which  it  has  invoked  to  its  aid. 

It  would  be  the  same  in  Catholic  states  and  nations  with- 
out the  aid  derived  from  the  papacy,  and  even  with  all  the 
aid  thus  derived,  it  is  often  very  nearly  the  same.  Let  the 
church  in  France  assert  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  order  against  the  French  sovereign, 
and  it  would  be  oblio^ed  to  succumb  to  the  state,  and  do  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  will,  if  it  had  no  reliance  on  some  power 
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out  of  Fraixce.  Notliing  but  the  papacy,  strengtliening  the 
hands  of  good  Catholics,  and  thundering  its  anathemas 
against  the  constitutional  church  and  clergy,  saved  Catho- 
licity in  France  during  the  old  French  revolution. 

In  this  country,  we  have  no  royalism  in  name,  and  no- 
national  church  so  denominated,  and  so  far  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  others.  The  laws  and  the  national  adminis- 
tration recognize  true  religious  liberty.  But  the  laws  and 
administration  are  for  the  most  part  impotent  with  us  against 
popular  sentiment,  which  can  change  them  at  will.  Religious 
liberty  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mob.  We  are  a  very  religious  people  in  our  own  way, 
almost  every  man  having  a  religion  of  his  own ;  but  the  pre- 
dominant religion,  being  non-papal,  with  no  chief  and  no 
support  independent  of  the  country,  is  obliged  to  follow  in- 
stead of  leading,  much  less  resisting,  popular  sentiment  or 
caprice.  All  religions  are  tolerated  in  so  far  as  they  are 
considered  matters  of  no  importance,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
are  by  their  constitution  flexible  to  public  opinion,  but  no 
further.  None  of  the  sects  is  able  to  assert  with  any  effect 
the  inflexible  moral  law  against  the  caprices  of  public  opin- 
ion, or  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  it,  and  they  all  sustain 
themselves  by  their  suppleness,  and  extend  themselves  by 
adroitly  availing  themselves  of  some  local  or  general  popu- 
lar excitement.  Against  popular  opinions,  though  in  favor 
of  truth  and  justice,  the  most  powerful  of  them  are  impotent, 
and  their  denunciations  are  a  mere  hrutumfulmen.  There 
is  outside  and  independent  of  them  a  power  greater  thaa 
theirs,  which  says  to  them,  "  Thus  far  you  may  come,  but 
no  further."  Democracy  with  us  takes  the  place  of  royalism 
in  the  Old  World,  and  the  people  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
church.  The  people  make  the  laws.  Any  religion  may  be 
professed  which  does  not  deny  their  supremacy;  but  none 
which  by  its  own  constitution  and  laws  is  beyond  their  con- 
trol. They  will  permit  no  church  that  is  incapable  of  be- 
coming a  national  church,  or  that  receives  its  constitution 
and  laws  from  another  or  a  higher  than  an  American  source. 
Hence  their  peculiar  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
madmen  leading  on  the  war  against  her  do  not  know  how 
to  state  their  own  objections.  They  oppose  her  as  anti- 
American,  and  as  incompatible  with  the  republican  form  of 
government,  which  is  ridiculous  and  absurd.  They  pretend 
that  we  Catholics  cannot  be  loyal  citizens.  As  if  our  obe- 
dience to  the  pope  was  incompatible  with  our  allegiance  ta 
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tho  stuto  I  Poor  fooln  !  tlicy  only  ooli<»  tlu;  worn-nnt  alloca- 
tions of  royjilisin,  iiiuit'r  cover  of  wliidi  if  li-iniplcd  on  all 
rights,  Ininian  and  divine,  natural  and  ac(juired,  and  cstah- 
lishiHl  purc^  cenlralize<l  despotisni.  The  real  ground  of 
their  o|)[>osition  to  us  is,  that  our  chun^h,  being  papal,  and 
thereforo  essentiallv  one  and  catholic,  cannot  ])e  a  particular 
national  chui-ch,  independent  of  all  extra-national  ecctleHian- 
tical  autiiorit  V.  Such  is  the;  character  of  our  religion,  that 
it  is  and  must  bo  independent  of  ev(u*y  national  authority, 
and  inflexible  before  publi(r  opinion.  It  is  not  that  our  re- 
ligion is  anti-American,  or  hostile  to  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country,  but  that  it  is  not  and  cannot,  without  losing 
its  identity,  be  made  the  slave  of  the  popular  will,  and  alter- 
able at  its  caprices.  It  is  above  the  popular  power,  and 
does  not  derive  from  popular  sovereignty.  It  iisserts  l)oldly 
in  the  face  of  the  sovereign  people,  of  statesmen,  politicians, 
and  demagogues,  that  God  is  God,  and  to  worship  the  king 
or  the  people  as  God  is  foul  idolatry.  This  is  what  gives 
offence  and  excites  the  Know-Nothing,  or  so-called  Amer- 
ican, movement  against  us.  We  are  members  of  an  invinci- 
ble and  inilexible  Catholic  church,  teaching  all  nations  and 
subject  to  none.  We  cannot,  then,  be  flexible  to  all  the 
variations  and  caprices  of  "  progressive  democracy,"  and 
we  have  a  criterion  of  duty  not  founded  by  the  peo])le, — a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  not  alteniJble  by  the  variations 
and  changes  of  sects  and  parties.  It  is  because  we  are 
papists  that  we  are  opposed.  If  we  would  give  up  the 
pope,  or  reduce  his  primacy  to  a  mere  primacy  of  order, 
the  Know-Nothings  would  have  no  serious  objection  to  us, 
^nd  would  count  us  nearly  as  good  Americans  as  the  Mor- 
mons, the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  Universal- 
ists.  But  the  assertion  of  the  pope  as  visible  head  of  our 
-church  would  excite  no  hostility  against  us,  did  they  not  see 
that,  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  pope,  we  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  religion.  They  see  that  our  religion  cannot  be 
subject  either  to  the  national  government  or  the  national 
sentiment ;  that  it  is  above  all  secular  control,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to  slavery.  As  their  opposition  to  us  is  avowedly 
to  us  in  our  character  of  papists,  it  should  teach  us  that  the 
papacy  is  the  grand  support  of  religious  liberty,  and  that  its 
preservation  is  the  only  condition  of  maintaining  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  moral  order  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
or  of  practically  asserting  the  supremacy  for  all   men  and 
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nations  of  the  law  of  God.  This  should  be  enough  to  bind 
us  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  induce  us  in  all  cases  and  under 
all  circumstances  to  rally  around  the  successor  of  Peter. 

The  assertion  of  this  doctrine  may  be  offensive,  and  tend 
to  increase,  rather  than  abate,  the  hostility  already  raging  so 
fiercely  against  us.  But  the  truth  is  the  truth,  and  it  is 
strong  enough  to  sustain  us.  We  must  assert  religious 
liberty,  we  must  assert  the  independence  and  supremacy  of 
the  moral  order.  We  must  assert  catholicity  against  national- 
ism, if  we  would  assert  our  religion  at  all,  or  any  thing 
above  the  materialism  of  the  age.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  this  assertion,  it  surely  is 
now,  when  materialism  pervades  every  thing,  and  popular- 
idolatry  supersedes  the  worship  of  God.  Shall  God  have 
no  voice  in  this  land  to  speak  out  in  clear  and  fearless  tones 
for  him?  religious  liberty  not  a  single  heroic  defender 
amongst  us?  A  persecution,  a  bitter  persecution,  no  doubt, 
awaits  us.  We  have  long  foreseen  and  predicted  it;  but 
Catholic  truth  is  worth  dying  for.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
court  maryrdom,  but  if  it  comes,  we  hope  we  shall  have  the 
grace  to  meet  it  at  least  with  resignation.  Never  yet  did 
the  church  flourish  in  a  country  till  its  soil  was  well  watered 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The  Christians  conquered  the 
Roman  world  not  by  slaying,  but  by  being  slain ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  same  way  that  the  cross  will  ever  become  trium- 
phant in  this  country.  Let  the  Know-Nothings  burn  our 
churches,  desecrate  our  altars,  mob  or  massacre  our  religious, 
deprive  us  of  our  political  rights,  reduce  us  to  the  condition 
of  bondmen,  or  shoot  us  down  in  the  streets  or  in  our 
houses;  they  will  only  hasten,  by  so  doing,  the  day  of  our 
triumph  and  of  their  discomfiture. 

We  mifi^ht  as  well  be  Protestants  at  once  as  to  waive  the 
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church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom  or  polity,  and  attempt  to 
escape  persecution  by  explaining  away  the  papacy  into  an 
inoffensive  primacy.  To  do  so  were  to  betray  the  moral 
order,  and  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  Catholic 
name.  There  is  little  merit  in  asserting  the  truth  when  no- 
body questions  it,  or  in  boldly  defending  what  no  one  assails. 
The  merit  is  in  defending  what  is  assailed,  and  in  being  al- 
ways ready  to  assert,  if  need  be  with  our  lives,  that  precious 
truth  which  is  the  most  strenuously  denied.  It  is  precisely 
where  the  enemy  seeks  to  make  a  breach  that  we  should 
take  our  stand.  We  are  Americans  indeed,  but  we  are  also 
Catholics ;  and  as  Catholics  we  are  members  of  a  common- 
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W(»alt]i  l»r();i(lor  than  tluit  of  MaHBaclinwttB,  than  tliat  of  the 
Ainori(ran  Union,  thaF»  all  tht;  natlonn  of  t\nt  earth  joined 
t(><^«»tlHT, — a  s|)1^-itual  (•(unmonwealth  siiju'rior  to  all  others, 
and  to  which  is  tlue  our  tirst  and  deejxHt  lovo.  Iiell;^ion  ifl 
tho  suoriMiio  law,  and  rcprcHentH  the  highest  and  Ix.'ht.  In 
this  spiritual  coniinonwealth  wo  arc  all  nienihers  of  Christ's 
inysti(^d  hody,  and  nieniherfl  one  of  another.  Not  onc^  of 
those  nienihers  can  sull'er  without  all  the  niernhors  sulTerin^ 
^vith  it.  In  this  order,  this  spiritual  kin^^doni,  we  are  not 
at  liherty  to  think,  dehate,  or  vote  by  nations.  We  are  (.'ath- 
olics,  not  nationalists.  We  are  not  to  consult  what  a  narrow 
and^  exclusive  nationalism  demands  or  would  impose,  hut 
what  is  due  to  our  brethren  in  all  countries  of  tlie  w()rld 
and  in  all  times,  and  especially  what  is  due  to  our  Lord  who 
lias  redeemed  ns.  Everywhere  the  church,  whose  function 
it  is  to  introduce  and  sustain  the  su))remacy  of  the  moral 
order  in  the  government  of  the  world,  has  to  stru^^gle  against 
nationalism  and  royalism,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  temporal 
order,  which  would  oppress  and  enslave  her.  Everywliere, 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  assert  and  sustain  for  Catholics  the 
authority  of  Peter  in  all  its  plenitude  ;  for  just  in  proportion 
as  that  authority  is  impaired  in  the  convictions  or  the  af- 
fections of  the  people,  is  impaired  the  powder  of  the  church 
to  maintain  her  independence,  and  to  vindicate  the  suprem- 
acy of  right.  It  is  the  good  of  Catholics,  the  interests  of 
Catholicity  everywhere,  not  merely  in  our  owii  or  any  other 
particular  nation,  that  we  are  to  consult.  We  are  in  re- 
ligion, in  all  that  belongs  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  order,  to 
consider  all  Catholics  as  constituting  one  people,  and  to 
know  no  diversity  of  race  or  distinction  of  nation  ;  for  true 
religion  is  one  for  all  men,  and  truth  and  justice  are  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  religion 
we  are  and  must  be  Catholics,  as  our  very  name  asserts,  not 
Americans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Dutch- 
men. 

If  this  offends  American  nationalism,  it  is  not  our  fault ; 
for  the  moral  and  religious  order  is  above  and  paramount  to 
every  nationality,  and  what  we  thus  give  to  our  religion 
never  was  and  never  can  be  due  to  any  nationality  whatever. 
If  a  Know-Nothing  nationalism  takes  umbrage  at  this,  and 
persecutes  us  for  not  being  national  in  our  religion,  it  may 
do  so,  we  cannot  help  it.  Our  religion  is  older  and  broader 
than  Americanism,  and  we  know  no  peculiar  Araerican 
religion,  unless  it  be  Mormonism, —  the  only  religion  we 
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know  of  that  can  boast  an  American  origin.  Catholicity  is 
worth  living  for  and  worth  dying  for.  If  we  are  persecuted 
for  asserting  it,  let  it  be  so,  and  let  us  refoice  and  be  ex- 
-ceeding  glad  that  we  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  life  for  us.  They  who  per- 
secute us  wrong  as,  and  it  is  better  to  receive  wrong  than  to 
do  wrong.  If  we  desert  Peter,  we  lose  all  our  support,  and 
<3an  expect  no  divine  protection  ;  if  we  adliere  firmly  to  him, 
with  a  loving  heart,  with  filial  affection  and  obedience,  we 
know  that  we  are  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  that  nothing 
whatever  can  harm  us ;  for  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  true : 
•"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church, 
and  tlie  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  All 
ecclesiastical  history  proves  that  the  divine  protection  never 
fails  those  who  rally  around  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  while 
they  who  desert  him,  or  depreciate  the  papacy  and  seek  to 
deprive  it  of  its  prerogatives,  are  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  church. 

Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  it  possible  to  conciliate  the 
opposition  to  Catholics.  The  pretence  is  here  and  every- 
where that  Catholics  cannot  be  loyal  subjects,  because  they 
are  obedient  to  the  pope,  who  must  when  he  commands  be 
obeyed  in  preference  to  the  state.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  us 
to  seek  to  refute  this  charge  by  loud  professions  of  our  loy- 
alty, by  abusing  the  pope  hypothetically,  or  by  ransacking 
history  to  find  instances  of  Catholics  disobeying  papal  man- 
dates. These  instances  our  enemies  are  sharp-sighted  enough 
to  see  are  not  Catholic  precedents,  and  were  in  violation  of 
Catholic  principles.  Our  enemies  do  not  doubt  our  loyalty 
to  the  state  in  so  far  as  the  state  commands  nothing  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  our  church,  that  is,  in 
all  things  temporal.  They  know  that  our  religion  itself 
commands  us  to  be  loyal  thus  far ;  but  that  is  not  enough 
for  them.  Our  very  offence  is,  that  we  do  and  must  ma^e 
a  reservation  in  favor  of  spirituals,  for  they  will  have  the 
state  supreme  in  all  things,  and  suffer  no  citizen  to  recog- 
nize in  any  order  any  law  higher  than  that  of  the  state,  or 
any  authority  that  does  not  emanate  from  the  state  or  is  not 
subject  to  it.  We  cannot  as  Catholics  and  friends  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  we  cannot  as  men  who  understand  the  rights  of 
the  moral  order,  make  the  concessions  they  demand.  We 
must  deny  the  competency  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  and 
assert  the  freedom  and  independence  of  religion.  We  do 
not  owe,  and  cannot  honestly  profess,  our  umpialified  alle- 
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giiinco  to  tlio  Htjitc,  and  till  wv.  can,  wit  cannot  conciliate  our 
eiUMnios.  Wo  may  think  to  do  it  l)y  profi'SHiri^  oxtrcino 
(lallicaii  views,  hut  thu  hist<»ry  of  thn  (;hureh  provcH  that 
(lailicanisin,  if  wo  so  oxphiin  it  that,  it  rcrnaiiiH  ('atholic, 
contains  {\w  otTcnsivo  rosci-vation  of  the  frtiiMloin  and  indc- 
|HMulonce  of  the  Hj)iritual  (trdti-.  If  wo  so  oxniain  it  as  to 
yiohl  that  reservation,  we  explain  away  our  (\'itliolicity  it^eIf. 
Coiu'iliation  is  therefore  inipossihle,  and  th(M>pposition  must 
remain  and  he  faced  till  the  state  consents  to  retire  witliiu 
its  own  sphere,  and  is  content  to  be  supreme  in  its  own. 
order  only.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  the 
state  will  never  do  tliis,  as  it  will  always  he  encroachini^  on 
the  rights  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  life  of  the  church  in 
this  world,  as  that  of  the  individual  Christian,  must  be  an 
incessant  warfare.  Here  she  is  and  must  be  tlie  church  mil- 
itant. She  can  throw  ofT  her  armor  and  find  repose  oidy  as 
she  becomes  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven.  The  only 
Christian,  the  only  wise  or  manly  course  for  us,  is  to  stand 
firm  to  our  principles  as  Catholics,  to  be  ready  to  confess 
Christ  whenever  called  upon,  to  put  our  trust  in  God,  and 
never  to  fear  what  an  arm  of  flesh  may  do  to  us.  God  will 
sustain  his  church.  He  will  protect  Peter,  and  reach  forth 
his  hand  to  save  him,  if  apparently  sinking  in  the  waves  of 
persecution  ;  he  will  protect  us  too,  if  we  bind  ourselves  to 
Peter  by  our  filial  love  and  unreserved  obedience. 

We  believe  there  is  to  be  a  trial  for  Catholics  in  this 
<;ountry  which  there  is  no  way  of  escaping ;  but  we  do  not 
fear  it.  If  God  be  for  us,  what  is  there  for  us  to  fear  ?  In 
our  patience,  let  us  possess  our  souls.  Persecution  will  try 
our  faith,  but  it  will  bind  us  Catholics  together  in  a  more 
ardent  charity.  It  will  render  us  less  worldly,  make  us  more 
sober,  more  devoted  to  the  things  of  God,  and  less  to  the 
things  of  sense.  It  will  serve  to  obliterate  the  distinctions 
of  race  which  now  produce  divisions  and  uncharitableness 
among  us,  and  detach  us  from  the  debasing  world  of  poli- 
tics, which  has  held  too  prominent  a  place  in  our  affections. 
The  cold  and  tepid  will  be  warmed  into  new  life,  and  dem- 
agogues mil  cease  to  be  rivals  of  the  clergy  in  their  in- 
fluence over  us.  Under  every  point  of  view  we  shall  gain 
by  what  is  intended  to  ruin  us,  and  when  the  storm  of 
Know-]^otliingism,  or  a  despotic  nationalism,  passes  over, 
which  it  may  do  much  sooner  than  most  of  us  expect,  the 
•church  will  be  more  firmly  established  here  than  ever.  It 
jnay  be  that  we  need  chastisement,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
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severe  chastisement  can  remove  scandals  from  amongst  us, 
fxncl  prepare  us  to  exert  tliat  moral  weight  in  the  community 
•^o  which  our  numbers  entitle  us. 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  line  of  remark  which 
iS  somewhat  foreign  to  our  main  purpose,  which  was  to 
^hrow  out  some  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
\he  Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ^ye 
".ertainly  have  not  read  all  that  has  been  written  either  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants  on  that  movement ;  but  as  far  a& 
»ve  have  read,  we  think  the  deeper  philosophy  of  it  has  not 
generally  been  seen,  and  that  a  real  philosophical  history  of 
the  reformation  is  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  We 
think  that  it  has  been  regarded  too  exclusively  as  a  theologi- 
cal movement,  and  not  enough  as  a  movement  of  royalism 
and  nationalism  against  the  papacy  and  the  unity  and  cath- 
olicity of  the  church  as  a  polity  or  kingdom.  It  was  an  at- 
tack on  special  dogmas,  indeed,  but  still  more  an  attack  on 
the  essential  and  fundamental  constitution  of  tlie  church,  as 
the  divinely  instituted  kingdom  for  the  assertion  and  main- 
tenance of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  order 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  therefore  was,  in  so  far 
as  it  succeeded,  as  Heinrich  Heine,  that  Protestant  of  the 
Protestants,  has  most  truly  said,  "  the  triumph  of  sensualism, 
or  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh."  Regarded  in  this  light, 
the  Protestant  movement  becomes  only  a  special  phase  of. 
the  general  war  of  the  temporal  against  the  spiritual,  the 
flesh  against  the  spirit,  the  w^orld  against  God,  which  has 
raged  from  man's  flrst  disobedience,  and  will  end  only  with 
his  last,  as  we  have  on  so  many  occasions  endeavored  to 
prove. 

We  have  wished  also  to  show  that  Protestantism  was  only 
a  development  of  the  anti-papal  doctrines  held  by  nearly  all 
the  European  sovereigns  and  court  lawyers,  whether  nom- 
inally Catholic  or  avowedly  heretical,  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  lY.  down  to  the  sixteenth  century;  and  therefore 
for  Catholics  to  defend  those  doctrines,  or  to  cite  the  exam- 
ples they  authorized  as  precedents,  is  only  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  our  Protestant  adversaries,  and  deprive  us  of  our 
principal  means  of  support.  In  the  long  contests,  often 
sevei'e  and  bloody,  between  the  popes  and  emperors,  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  the  European  monarchies,  it  should 
be  seen  and  felt  that  the  popes  were  simply  the  assertors  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  God,  or  of  the  moral  order, 
and  defenders  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  religion, 
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tliat  is,  of  true  r('li«^ic)U8  lil)orty.  Tlicy  warred  fm-  tlu*  free- 
<l()m  and  independeiictf  of  the  Houl  a^aiiiHt  the  tyranny  of 
the  hddv,  of  s|»iritu:il  liherty  a<^aiiist  inaterial  deHj)otism^ 
and  therefore  are  entilhMl  to  \\\v-  ^ratitn(h;  and  love  of  all 
who  have  any  just  coneeptions  of  what  it  is  that  ecjUHtituteft 
the  true  ^h>rv  and  dignity  of  man.  Hence  we,  jih  Catho- 
lics, iuKtead  of  heiiiii^  half  ashamed  of  tinjir  deeds,  apolo^^iz- 
inij^  for  them,  or  timidly  defending  them,  should  (;xiilt  in 
them,  and  aj)peal  to  them  as  our  titles  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind,  instead  of  sympathizing^  with  the  materialism, 
the  royalism,  and  nationalism  which  o])posed  them,  and 
tinally  carried  away  half  of  Europe  from  the  church,  we 
should  look  upon  these  thin<^s  as  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  individual  soul,  and  oppose 
to  them  a  hearty  love  to  the  Holy  See,  and  a  steady  and 
persevering  obedience  in  all  things  spiritual  to  the  successor 
of  Peter. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.* 


[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1856.] 

The  Abbe  Poisson  is  known  to  us  only  as  the  author  of 
tliis  brief  essay  on  the  causes  of  the  success  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  writes  with  ability,  but 
evidently  appertains  to  the  class  of  "  candid  Catholics,"  as 
a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review  denominates  them,  who  so 
often  force  us  to  exclaim,  "  Save  us  from  our  friends."  He 
has,  however,  the  merit  of  understanding  that  Luther  and 
his  associates  did  not  make  the  so-called  reformation, — a 
reformation  that  reformed  nothing, — and  that  its  success 
was  owing  to  causes  quite  apart  from  their  genius,  ability, 
learning,  audacity,  or  wickedness.  The  apostate  monk 
originated  nothing,  and,  at  most,  only  gave  expression  to 
the  sentiments  and  passions  of  his  age,  especially  in  the 
Germanic  nations,  then  the  least  cultivated  and  enlightened 

*Essai  aur  les  Causes  du  Siicces  du  Protestantisme  au  SeizUme  Si^cle,  Par 
I'Abbe  Poisson,  PrStre  du  Diocese  de  Chartres.     Paris:  1839. 
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portion  of  Europe.  He  did  not  destroy  the  faith  of  the 
people  who  joined  the  Protestant  movement ;  he  only  re- 
vealed to  them  the  fact  that  they  had  already  lost  it,  and 
ceased  to  be  Catholics.  He  brought,  as  the  Germans  would 
say,  the  age  to  self-consciousness,  and  induced  those  not  of 
the  church  to  go  out  from  her  communion,  and  to  set  up  a 
religion,  or  a  no-religion,  for  themselves. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Abbe  Poisson,  in  this 
brief  essay,  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  causes  which 
w^ere  in  operation  for  the  most  part,  long  before  the  re- 
formers appeared  on  the  stage.  These  causes  he  enumer- 
ates and  develops  with  great  freedom  and  boldness,  with 
considerable  depth  of  thought  and  vigor  of  expression.  He 
has  evidently  thought  beyond  his  books,  and  for  himself  ; 
and  he  writes  from  his  own  mind,  without  embarrassing 
himself  at  all  with  the  bearing  what  he  says  may  have  on 
the  sanctity  and  infallibility  of  the  church.  The  causes  of  the 
success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  divides 
into  two  classes, — extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  The  extrinsic 
■causes,  he  tells  us,  were  :  "  1.  The  rash  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings  ; 
2.  The  unlijvppy  issue  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West ;  3. 
The  imprudent  conduct  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Basel ; 
4.  The  disorders  of  the  court  of  Pome ;  5.  The  establish- 
ment of  tithes ;  6.  The  multiplication  of  religious  orders ; 
7.  The  abuse  of  indulgences ;  8.  The  rigors  of  the  in- 
quisition ;  9.  Negligence  in  correcting  abuses ;  10.  The 
ignorance  in  which  the  people  grovelled ;  11.  The  fondness 
for  subtilties ;  12.  Too  little  care  in  arresting  the  first 
movements  of  the  reform ;  13.  The  mischievous  policy  of 
•Charles  Y. ;  and  14.  The  persecution  of  Protestants."  The 
intrinsic  causes,  or  those  supplied  by  Protestantism  as  soon 
as  it  made  its  appearance,  were  :  '■*  1.  The  passions  loosened 
from  all  restraint ;  2.  Absolute  independence  in  matters  of 
faith ;  3.  The  impunity,  the  security  even,  afforded  to  in- 
continent clerks  ;  4.  The  temptation  presented  for  one  to 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,  by  establishing  himself  as  a  chief 
-of  the  new  doctrines ;  5.  The  opportunity  offered  for  one, 
without  too  much  shame,  to  take  possession  of  the  goods  of 
the  church." 

These   are   flie  causes  assigned,  and  some  of  them,  no 

doubt,  really  existed  and  actually  contributed  to  such  success 

.as  Protestantism  obtained  ;  but  some  of  them  also  are  imagi- 
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liiiry,  and  lliosc;  thai  arc  not,  wert!  not,  witli  one  or  two  nx- 
ci'ptions,  jxM'iiliar  to  tlio  Kixtccntli  VAtnluvy.  Tlicy  arc  in 
general  only  the  oM  enemies  of  the  ehiircli,  such  as  Hhc  hji8 
at  all  times  and  places  to  eom])at,  and  preft(!nt  v(!ry  littlcj  to 
exi)Iain  why  Protestantism  was  able  to  HUccM'cd  in  the  six- 
teenth century  rather  than  in  the  iifteenth,  or  even  the 
fourteenth. 

That  the  reform  was  marked  by  bitter  liostility  to  tlio 
papacy,  and  was  chielly  a  revolt  at^ainst  the  j)apal  authoi-ity, 
we  eertainly  liold  ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  tiie  author, 
that  it  was  "  the  rash  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings"  that  provoked  that 
hostility,  and  led  to  that  revolt.  By  the  court,  he  means 
the  church,  of  Rome,  inchiding  the  pope,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following : — 

"  Let  us  not  seek  to  dissemble  the  fact,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  on 
becoming  independent  of  every  civil  government,  lost  a  little  of  the 
charm  of  primitive  simplicity,  although  she  gained  somewhat  in  eclat 
and  splendor.  Her  divine  authority,  indeed,  was  always  venerated,  but 
the  very  veneration  she  received,  joined  to  the  glory  of  commanding, 
gave  her,  perhaps,  too  high  an  opmion  of  herself.  Having  become  ac- 
customed to  see  sovereign  princes  and  nations  abase  themselves  before 
her,  she  imagined  that  she  held  in  her  hands  the  two  swords.  True, 
she  did  not  declare  it  an  article  of  faith,  that  she  is  supreme  in  tem- 
porals as  well  as  spirituals,  for  this  is  an  error,  and  the  church  of  Rome, 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  churches,  does  not  err  It  was  a  simple 
opinion,  which,  unhappily,  several  popes  entertained  and  tried  quite  too 
strenuously  to  make  prevail.  I  do  not  accuse  them  ;  I  only  see  in  some 
of  them  short-sighted  views  and  mistaken  zeal,  and  in  others  a  little  of 
that  general  ignorance  which  then  oppressed  the  world.  Certainly  the 
maxim  of  these  popes  was  not  precisely  the  sort  to  win  the  affections  of 
temporal  sovereigns  for  the  papacy,  and  kings  very  naturally  were  not 
sorry  to  see  it  from  time  to  time  attacked.  They  took  pleasure  in  hum- 
bling Rome,  who  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to  confer  or  to  take 
away  their  crowns,  and  when  strong  by  the  sword,  they  despised  her 
fulminations,  and  taught  their  subjects  to  do  the  same.  However,  not 
sufficiently  instructed  to  deny  the  maxim  itself,  which  had  gained  cur- 
rency under  favor  of  ages  of  ignorance,  they  went  further,  and  sought 
to  destroy  even  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  so  as  to  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  him  ;  for  it  was  from  their  spiritual  power  that  the  supreme 
pontiffs  deduced  the  power  they  claimed  in  temporals.  But  this  was  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  one  evil  by  introducing  another  and  a  far  greater 
one,  since  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope  would  be 
the  destruction  of  that  economy  which  Jesus  Christ  has  established  in 
the  government  of  his  church.     I  think,  therefore,  that  if  Luther  had 
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appeared  before  the  struggles  of  the  popes  for  temporal  power,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  excite  that  horror  of  Rome,  which  is  so 
striking  a  characteristic  of  Protestantism.  When  he  called  the  papacy  a 
tyranny,  there  was  exaggeration  in  the  expression,  but  there  was  also  a 
semblance  of  truth  in  what  he  said,  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  undertake 
to  abolish  it,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  Protestantism.  Sound  minds, 
however,  will  readily  comprehend  the  injustice  of  confounding  what  is 
divine  in  the  papal  authority  with  what,  through  ignorance,  mistaken 
zeal,  and  a  false  idea  of  true  greatness,  the  popes,  preoccupied  with  their 
imposing  charge  as  common  father  of  the  faithful,  mingled  with  it." — 
pp.  11,  12. 

The  Abbe  Poisson,  when  writing  this,  must  have  been 
too  preoccupied  with  making  out  his  case  to  reflect  that  lie 
could  not  consistently  write  thus  of  a  church,  which,  as  a 
Catholic,  he  is  bound  to  believe  holy,  and  even  concedes  to 
be  infallible.  He  has,  of  course,  the  right  to  relate  his- 
torical facts  as  they  really  were,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may  ;  but,  if  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant  the 
conclusion  he  here  draws,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  ought  not 
to  profess  himself  a  Catholic.  A  church  which  loses  her 
€harm  of  simplicity,  is  dazzled  by  her  own  greatness,  puffed 
up  with  pride  at  the  veneration  she  receives,  entertains  and 
seeks  to  establish  an  erroneous  opinion  of  her  own  powers, 
claims  and  exercises  an  authority  prejudicial  to  the  tem- 
poral prince  which  has  not  been  granted  her  by  her  founder, 
■can  hardly  be  the  church  of  God.  If  what  the  Abbe  Pois- 
son has  allowed  himself  to  say  of  the  church  of  Pome,  in- 
cluding the  supreme  pontiff,  be  true,  she  should,  in  our 
judgment,  be  regarded  as  the  synagogue  of  Satan  rather 
than  the  church  of  Christ.  Luther  was  coarser  and  less 
civil  in  his  expressions,  but  we  recollect  nothing  in  his  dia- 
tribes against  Pome  really  more  injurious  to  her  than  what  we 
have  here  faithfully  translated  from  the  "  Priest  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Chartres."  Surely,  if  this  may  be  said  of  her  with 
truth,  it  could  be  only  in  bitter  irony  that  we  could  call  her 
the  immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb  ? 

The  church  of  Pome,  it  seems,  "  in  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  every  civil  government, — de  tout  pouvoir  humain^ 
— lost  a  little  of  the  charm  of  primitive  simplicity."  Does 
the  worthy  abbe  consider  it  a  damage  that  the  church 
became,  or  is  thus  independent ;  and  would  he  have  her 
dependent  on  the  civil  government,  and  therefore  the  slave 
of  the  state  ?  But  when  was  the  church  of  Pome  depen- 
dent on  any  civil  government?     Was  it  when  the  apostles 
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refused  to  ()l)(\y  the;  niii<j^iKtr:it(;H,  who  conim.indful  thoin  to 
preach  ii(>  more  in  tlie  iiame  of  froHUH  of  Na/aretli,  ulh;;^ilig 
ill  their  defence,  that  thoy  niuflt  ohoy  God  rather  tluin  men  f 
WaH  it  when  slie  took  refuse  in  the  cataeonihs,  and  8cnt 
her  childnMi  to  he  torn  hy  wihi  hc^antH  in  the  aiiiphitheafrc, 
or  to  sillier  death  in  the  most  excriieiatin^  forms,  ratlier 
than  ofTer  one  grain  of  incense  to  Cresar?  Whence,  wo 
would  respectfully  ask,  has  the  Al)h6  Poisson  learned  that 
Ivome  has  lost  any  thin <^  of  her  ])rimitive  simplicity?  Is 
it  characteristic  of  an  altectionate  son  to  tell  his  mother  to 
lier  face,  that  she  is  growing  old,  and  lias  lost  the  charms  of 
her  youth?  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  Cutlio- 
licity,  the  conversion  of  nations,  multiplied  relations  with 
states  and  empires,  and  the  failure  of  the  great  })atriarchate8 
of  the  East,  has  had,  no  doubt,  a  vast  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  has  had  to  organize  various  courts  and 
-congregations  for  its  despatch,  and  also  to  observe  various 
forms  in  her  intercourse  with  kings,  emperors,  and  princes, 
which  were  not  demanded,  nor  indeed  practicable,  when 
Peter  first  erected  his  chair  in  the  Eternal  City  ;  but  she 
has,  we  are  bold  to  say,  never  lost  an}^  thing,  as  rtie  church, 
of  her  primitive  simplicity,  and  not  a  single  pope  has  ever 
used  language  more  imperial  than  that  used  by  St.  Peter 
himself  to  Ananias  and  Saphira,  or  to  Simon  the  Magician. 
In  a  Protestant,  this  cant  about  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  church  is  natural  enough,  and  to  be  looked  for ;  but  in 
n  Catholic,  it  is  any  thing  but  edifying.  The  church  of 
Home,  if  what  she  professes  to  be,  and  what  every  Catholic, 
who  understands  himself,  believes  her  to  be,  never  grows 
old,  never  loses  a  single  charm  or  grace  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world  around 
her;  and  is  as  young,  as  fresh,  as  blooming,  as  vigorous, 
and  as  charming  to-day  as  she  was  when  she  went  forth 
from  Jerusalem  to  convert  the  nations,  or  wdien,  emerging 
from  the  catacombs,  she  planted  the  cross,  the  symbol  of 
man's  salvation,  on  the  capitol  of  the  Caesars.  If  the  learned 
abbe,  in  his  historical  researches,  has  discovered  any  facts 
which  prove  that  she  is  not  so,  he  ought,  as  a  conscientious 
and  consistent  man,  to  abandon  her  communion,  and  cease  to 
own  her  for  his  mother. 

Will  the  Abbe  Poisson  allow  us  to  ask  him,  by  what 
authority  he  tells  us  that  the  church  of  Rome  "  formed,  per- 
haps, too  high  an  idea  of  herself  "  ?  We  had  supposed  that 
it  was  from  her,  and  from  her  alone,  that  we  are  to  learn 
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what  is  too  high  or  too  low  an  idea  of  her, — what  she  is,  what 
are  her  powers,  her  position,  her  office,  her  authority  and 
her  merits.  We  have  supposed  that  it  would  be  at  least 
rasli  for  us  to  accuse  her  of  ignorance,  rashness,  arrogance^ 
putting  forth  unfounded  claims,  entertaining  and  seeking 
to  establish  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  pretending  to  an 
authority  in  temporals  to  which  she  had  no  right.  "Who  are 
we,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  sum- 
mon the  sovereign  pontiffs  to  our  tribunal?  If  the  authority 
of  the  church  of  Rome  is  divine,  if  she  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  the  churches,  and  if  she  never  errs,  but  is  in- 
fallible, as  the  learned  abbe  confesses,  it  is  for  her  to  teach 
us  what  are  her  powers,  what  are  her  rights,  and  what  the 
extent  and  tlie  limits  of  her  authority,  and  not  for  us  to 
teach  her.  She  is  our  judge,  not  we  hers.  It  belongs  to 
her  to  define  her  own  powders,  and  we  must  accept  her  defi- 
nition, whether  it  includes  more  or  less,  or  forfeit  our  Cath- 
olic character.  She  alone  is  competent  to  decide,  whether 
her  pretensions  are  rash  or  not,  whether  she  holds,  or  has 
ever  held,  an  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinion  or  not,  and 
whether  she  does  or  does  not  possess  the  two  swords — tem- 
poral and  spiritual. 

The  Abbe  Poisson  says  that  the  church  of  Rome,  "  hav- 
ing become  accustomed  to  see  sovereign  princes  and  nations 
abase  themselves  before  her,  imagined  that  she  held  the 
two  swords  in  her  hands."  This  he  maintains  is  an  error. 
But  if  she  so  imagined,  how  does  he  know  that  it  is  an  error  ? 
Whence  has  he  learned  that  she  does  not  hold  the  two- 
swords  ?  Has  she,  has  any  pope,  or  any  general  council,  dis- 
claimed the  doctrine,  or  censured  it  as  erroneous  ?  It  was 
not  an  article  of  faith,  he  says,  and,  though  an  error,  the 
church  of  Rome  did  not  err  in  holding  it,  because  she  held 
it  not  as  faith,  but  as  an  opinion.  We  do  not  understand 
this  reasoning.  It  is  too  fine  for  our  gross  conceptions.  She 
has,  he  asserts,  held  it,  sought  to  make  it  prevail,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  powers  it  would  give  her  if  it  were  true. 
If  so,  and  it  be  au  error,  it  strikes  us,  that  she  has  erred, 
and  as  grievously  erred,  as  if  she  had  formally  declared  it 
to  be  of  faith.  According  to  the  abb6,  it  was  "a  simple 
opinion  with  some  popes,  unhappily,  entertained  and 
tried  quite  too  strenuously  to  make  prevail," — some  through 
short-sightedness  and  mistaken  zeal,  and  others  through 
ignorance  and  a  false  idea  of  true  greatness.  Now  we  do 
not  assert  tliat  the  pope,  in  matters  of  mere  administration,. 
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wliicli  <lt'|MMi(l  Oil  Hiiiij>](»  Iiiiiri.iii  |»ni"l(!nco,  in:iv  not  iiiIh- 
jmli^o,  tli()Ui;li  wo  aro  not  |)r('j):ii*c<l  to  H;iy  that  im  can,  far 
less  th;it  twcii  in  tlu^so  maltcrs  Ik;  avvv  liaH  iiukjikI^ckI,  or 
over  faih'd  to  adopt,  at  tin;  prccist;  tiiiu;  and  placo,  tlio  nre- 
ciso  policy  or  inoasiirc;,  all  circMiiiistances  coDHidered,  the  hoHt 
for  tlu3  iiitorest  of  tho  cliundi  and  tli(;  salvation  of  souIh; 
hut  wo.  must  havo  somn  hii^h(;r  authorit  y  than  our  own  or 
that  of  our  learned  and  iiKh'pc'nd(;nt  author,  t(.>  prove  to  us 
that  the  supreme  j)ontilf  ever  did  or  can  err  afi  to  the  extent 
or  the  limits  of  his  own  powers, — ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
so  short  sii;-lited,  so  iij^norant,  so  mistaken  in  his  zeal,  or  so 
preoccu])icd  with  the  imposing  nature  of  his  charge,  as  to 
chiiin  and  attempt  to  enforce  for  the  papacy  a  power,  either 
in  spirituals  or  temporals,  not  possessed  by  it  through  the 
concession  or  authorization  of  Jesus  Christ,  wdioso  vicar  on 
earth  he  is. 

13ut  we  must  tell  our  worthy  author  that  we  doubt  his 
being  right  in  saying  that  the  church  held  a  maxim  as  to 
her  authority  in  regard  to  the  secular  order,  which  she  did 
not  define  to  be  of  faith.  All  the  power  that  it  can  be 
proved  the  pope  ever  claimed,  as  representative  of  the  s])ir- 
itual  order,  in  temporals,  was  actually  defined  to  be  of  faith, 
by  Boniface  YIII.  in  the  bull  TJnam  Sanctam^  which  has 
never  been  and  never  can  be  abrogated,  if  we  ma}'  believe 
Clement  Y.,  who,  when  Philip  the  Fair  demanded  its  re- 
call, answered  that  he  could  not  recall  it,  because  it  contained 
a  dogmatic  definition.  We  say  not  that  it  was  ever  defined 
to  be  of  faith,  that  the  pope  possesses  all  the  power  which 
the  Abb6  Poisson  says  certain  popes  arrogated  to  them- 
selves; but  we  do  say  that  all  the  power  in  regard  to  tem- 
porals, which  it  can  be  proved  from  history,  any  pope  ever 
claimed  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  was  so 
defined.  The  distinction  between  faith  and  opinion  re- 
sorted to  by  the  author,  cannot,  therefore,  in  tbis  case  avail 
liim.  He  must,  then,  either  concede  that  the  church  of 
Home  possesses  by  divine  right  all  the  power  the  popes 
have  ever  claimed  for  her  on  the  ground  of  that  right,  or 
concede  that  she  has  erred  in  matters  of  faith.  But  is  it 
not  quite  as  likely  that  St.  Gregory  YII.,  Innocent  III.^ 
Boniface  YIII.,  John  XXII.,  and  Sixtus  Y.,  were  as  well 
informed  as  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  papacy,  quite 
as  free  from  mistaken  zeal,  and  quite  as  far-sighted  as  the 
simple  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Chartres?  By  what  authority 
does  he  tell  us  that  these  great  popes  put  forth  rash  preten- 
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sions,  and  tried  to  make  prevail  a  false  and  dangerous 
opinion  ?  Has  the  church  ever  declared  those  pretensions, 
whatever  they  were,  to  be  rash,  and  declared  that  opinion 
an  error?  Has  she  ever  abandoned  any  claim  that  these 
great  pontiffs  put  forth  for  her  as  flowing  from  her  spiritual 
authority  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  de- 
clared, that  through  ignorance,  mistaken  zeal,  short-sighted- 
ness, and  too  exclusive  preoccupation  with  their  imposing 
charge  as  common  father  of  the  faithful,  they  put  forth 
claims  to  a  .power  not  rightfully  theirs?  Assuredly  not. 
What  authority,  then,  will  the  author  adduce  ?  Will  he  ap- 
peal to  the  public  opinion  of  Catholics  at  the  present  day, 
and  allege  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  popes  in 
the  middle  ages  ?  But  even  if  such  an  appeal  were  allowable, 
it  could  avail  him  nothing ;  for  at  the  furthest,  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  of  to-day  is  not  more  opposed  to  it,  than 
the  public  opinion  of  Catholics  was  favorable  to  it  then ; 
and  since  the  church  is  catholic  in  time  as  well  as  in  space, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  prove  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  is  worth  more  in  the  age  of  Pius  IX., 
than  it  was  under  Gregory  YII.  or  Innocent  III.,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  might  possibly  involve  still  greater  dif- 
ficulties. 

But  we  are  far  from  accepting  the  statement  that  the 
church  of  Pome  "  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to  confer  or 
to  take  away  the  crowns "  of  kings,  when  made  without  any 
qualification ;  for  that  would  imply  that  kings  hold  their 
crowns,  or  civil  government  its  rights,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  which  no  pope  ever  pretended,  and 
which  Boniface  YIII.  expressly  disclaimed.  Whatever  au- 
thority the  pope  has  ever  claimed  over  Catholic  sovereigns 
by  divine  right,  he  has  claimed  it  as  representative  of  the 
spiritual  order,  and  therefore  it  can  be  only  that  which  the 
spiritual  inherently  possesses  over  the  temporal.  This,  the 
Abbe  Poisson  cannot  deny,  for  he  says  expressly,  that  the 
])opes  deduced  the  power  over  temporals,  which  they  claimed, 
from  their  spiritual  authority.  The  pope  has,  in  spirituals, 
all  the  authority  which  Jesus  Christ  has  not  reserved  to  him- 
self, and  it  extends,  undeniably,  to  all  questions  or  matters 
that  do  or  can  come  up  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
faithful ;  but  it  extends  to  temporals  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  involved  in  the  spiritual.  Kings  are  as  much  bound  to 
obey  the  law  of  God,  whether  the  natural  or  the  revealed 
law,  as  are  their  subjects,  and  in  their  public  as  much  as  in 
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their  |)i-iv:it(^  (•;ij)Ji('itv  ;  and  tlu;  pojx'  is  tlic  <li\irM'ly  ap- 
pointed f^uardiaii,  iiiterpr(!ter,  and  jwd^ci  of  that  hiw  for 
them  as  iiuich  as  ho  is  for  any  other  ineiidxn'  of  th(j  church. 
1I(^  lias,  \)y  virtue  of  Iuh  H|)iritnal  authority,  tht;  ri;^ht  to 
deci(K5  for  all  ( ■atholien,  without  exception,  wheth(;r  a  f^iven 
<Mvil  enactment  does  or  does  not  contravene  the;  natural  or 
the  revealed  law,  and  in  ease  it  does, to  forhid  them  to  ol)ey 
it,  for  W(^  must  ohey  (iod  rather  than  men.  lie  has  author- 
ity to  judi^t;  every  spiritual  fpiestion  which  aris(!S,  or  can 
arise,  hetween  a  Catholic  prince  and  his  suhjects,  and  tluM'c- 
fore  to  determine  whether  the  prince  has  or  has  not  for- 
feited his  trust,  or  wliether  his  sul)j(^cts  are  or  are  not 
absolved  from  their  alleixiance:  for  these  are  spiritual  (pies- 
tions,  although  thev  may  have  temporal  consequences,  since 
they  are  questions  which  regard  conscience.  But  no  pope 
ever  claimed,  as  an  inherent  riglit  of  the  papacy,  temporal 
authority  over  princes,  or  power  to  interfere  with  their  tem- 
poralities. In  the  case  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  revived 
in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  the  pope  liad,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  that  empire,  the  right  to  elect  and  crown  the  em- 
perors, and  under  the  feudal  system  the  Holy  See  became 
the  suzerain  of  several  European  kingdoms,  states,  and  prin- 
cipalities, through  their  own  solicitation  and  cession  ;  but 
the  maxim,  that  the  supreme  pontiff  may  confer  or  take 
away  crowns  at  his  own  pleasure  or  arbitrary  will,  no  pope 
ever  adopted,  no  Catholic  doctor  ever  taught.  Civil  power 
ordinarily  derives  from  God  through  the  people,  and  we 
know  of  no  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  that  can  right- 
fully dispossess  it,  so  long  as  it  answers  its  end,  or  does  not 
forfeit  its  trust  by  its  owai  tyrannical  and  oppressive  acts. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  Abbe  Poisson  maintains,  that 
hostility  to  Rome  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  as  it  is  the  only  thing  in  which  all  Protestants 
are  or  ever  have  been  agreed ;  and  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  the  reformers  attempted  to  justify  this  hostility 
by  accusing  the  popes  of  rash  pretensions  to  temporal  au- 
thority over  the  state,  and  of  usurping  powers  incompatible 
with  Christian  liberty ;  but  that  the  facts  were  as  they  al- 
leged, or  that  their  charges  were  Avell-founded,  we  have 
never  seen  proved,  and  do  most  explicitly  deny.  Whoever 
has  read  history  sufficiently  to  be  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  their  long 
and  often  terrible  struggles  with  the  empire,  or  with 
Csesar,  the  popes  have  never  claimed  or  attempted  to  do 
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more  than  vindicate  the  independence  of  the  church  and 
the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  order.  The  rash  pretensions, 
the  aggressions,  the  usurpations,  have  in  all  cases  been  on 
the  side  of  the  secular  power,  never  on  theirs.  In  the 
struggle  between  St.  Gregory  and  Henry  lY.,  king  of  the 
Germans,  the  holy  pontiff  attempted  only  to  carry  out  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  to  recover  for  her  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, which  the  secular  power  had  usurped,  and  to  put 
down  simony  and  irregularities  among  the  clergy,  which 
that  power  encouraged  and  protected.  The  hostility,  in  all 
cases,  was  provoked  by  emperors,  kings,  or  princes,  who 
wished  to  brino-  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  admin- 
istration  in  their  respective  states  under  the  control  of  the 
secular  authority.  They  disliked  the  independence  of  the 
church,  and  her  supreme  authority  in  managing  her  own 
temporalities ;  they  disliked,  too,  the  presence  in  their  states, 
of  a  power  not  held  from  them,  nor  amenable  to  them,  and 
which  governed  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  while  it  left 
them  only  their  bodies.  It  was  not  that  the  pope  inter- 
fered, or  claimed  the  right  to  interfere,  with  the  temporal 
administration  of  their  states,  so  long  as  they  restrained  it 
within  the  temporal  order ;  it  was  the  presence  of  a  divinely 
instituted  authority,  asserting  and  maintaining  the  independ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  order,  and  pronouncing  the  state  in- 
competent in  spirituals,  that  provoked  the  contest ;  because 
where  such  an  authority  is  present  and  exercising  its  rights, 
absolutism,  or  despotism,  is  impracticable.  It  was  not  the 
arrogance  of  the  successors  of  JPeter,  but  the  arrogance  of 
Caesar,  wishing  to  embody  all  power  in  himself,  and  to 
reign  absolute  monarch  on  earth,  that  provoked  that  terrible 
struggle  between  the  church  and  the  empire,  which  fills  so 
large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  and  which  is 
not  vet  terminated,  and  which  will  not  entirelv  cease  till 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  and  time  is  no  more.  It  is 
inexcusable  ignorance,  or  base  ingratitude,  for  a  Catholic  to 
throw  the  blame  of  this  struggle  on  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  thus  to  hold  the  church  herself  responsible  for  it ;  or  to 
characterize  it  as  a  contest  on  the  part  of  the  popes  for  au- 
thority over  the  temporalities  of  kings.  It  was,  and  is,  and 
will  be,  simply  a  contest  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
for  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  legitimate  independence  of  the  church  of  God. 

The  great  schism  of  the  West,  the  second  cause  enumer- 
ated by  the  Abbe  Poisson,  had  unquestionably  an  important 
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iiilliKMuu^  ill  |ni'i>;iriii;^  tlio  way  for  tlioBiKicesH  of  Protestant- 
isin  in  the  Hixtoentli  (uuitury.  Tin*  cxiHtonce  conteiiij)o- 
nuuiously  of  two  or  tlir(H^  chiiiiiMiitH  to  tlie  papacy,  oacli  i<jl- 
lowod  by  what  wascalK'd  his  Ohftlicncc  i  the;  oiliciou.s  part 
takcMi  by  HOfuhu"  priiici'H  in  prochiciii^  or  iitjaliii;^  the  whihin  ; 
the  di8cu88ion8  in  regard  to  the  ground  and  aiitliority  of  the 
])jipaey  to  wliieli  it  gave  rise,  and  th(!  inept  opinions  and 
sclienies  olTercMl  for  putting  an  end  to  it,  teuihul  not  a  little 
to  the  abasement  of  the  papacy  in  j)ublic  estimation,  and  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  many  <:;ood  (catholics  even  as  to  the  papal 
constitution  of  the  churcli.  Good,  peace-loving  j)eople, 
wdien  there  is  a  (piarrel,  are  usually  disposed  to  throw  the 
blame  of  its  continuance  on  the  j)arty  in  the  right,  or  the 
least  in  the  wrong.  Not  a  few,  really  well-disposed  towards 
the  church,  shocked  at  the  scandal  of  the  schism,  charged 
it  all  to  the  pope,  and  were  so  indignant  at  him  that  they 
passed  from  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  rival  claim- 
ants, to  the  discussion  of  the  papacy  itself.  In  this  latter 
discussion  some  adventurous  minds  dared  broach  the  opin- 
ion, that  it  were  better  to  have  no  pope  at  all  than  to  be 
liable  to  the  scandal  of  two  or  three  rival  popes  at  the  same 
time.  Such  an  opinion  contained  in  germ  the  whole  Prot- 
•estant  movement  of  tlie  sixteenth  century. 

To  us  who  live  at  this  day,  and  have  studied  with  some 
diligence  and  care  the  various  questions  involved  in  that 
schism,  which  lasted  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  concluded 
by  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna,  or  Martin  Y.,  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  the  matter  then  in  controversy  is 
plain  enough  ;  and  it  was  so,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  beginning 
to  the  principal  parties  concerned.  We  have  not  the  least 
■doubt  that  the  Eoman  pontiff,  Urban  YI.,  was  legitimately 
elected,  and  was  true  pope;  that  his  successors,  Boniface 
IX.,  Innocent  YII.,  and  Gregory  XII.,  were  legitimate 
popes,  and  that  Robert  of  Geneva,  Peter  de  Luna,  Peter 
JPhilargi,  and  Balthazar  Cossa  were  antipopes.  The  council 
of  Constance  is  for  us  a  legitimate  council  only  after  its 
convocation  by  Gregory  XII.,  and  what  it  did  before  we 
count  as  non  avenu,  save  so  far  as  subsequently  ratified  or 
approved  by  Martin  Y.  The  acts  of  Balthazar  Cossa,  or 
John  XXIII.,  though  he  called  the  prelates  of  his  obedience 
together,  and  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  sent  his  nuncios  to  the 
council,  add  nothing  for  us  to  its  legitimacy.  It  was  the 
act  of  Gregory  convoking  it,  and  authorizing  it  to  proceed 
AS  a  council,  before  resigning  the  papacy  for  himself,  that 
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rescued  it  from  the  character  of  a  mere  assembly  of  cardi- 
nals and  bishops  without  any  authority  whatever.  It  is,  also^ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  till  the  act  of  Gregory  legitimating- 
it,  nothing  in  the  council  proceeded  smoothly  and  according 
to  rule,  and  that  afterwards  there  was  comparatively  little 
difficulty.  Perhaps  the  events  of  this  schism,  if  profoundly 
studied,  especially  the  acceptance  at  Rome  of  Peter  Philargi, 
elected  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates  assembled  at  Pisa, 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  like 
Fenelon  and  Dr.  Dol linger,  attach  the  indefectibility  and 
infallibility  of  the  apostolic  see  to  the  sedes  rather  than  to 
the  sedens^  and  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  with  St. 
Ambrose,  Uhi  Petriis,  ihi  ecclesia. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the 
actual  state  of  men's  minds,  and  the  all  but  inextricable  con- 
fusion in  which  the  question  was  very  soon  involved,  there 
was  a  serious  difficulty  even  for  able  and  conscientious  prel- 
ates in  determining  how  the  schism  was  to  be  healed,  and 
the  normal  state  of  things  restored.  The  question  which  of 
the  two,  after  Pisa  which  of  the  three,  claimants  was  pope, 
and  which  were  the  antipopes,  could  not  easily  be  settled  to- 
the  satisfaction  of  the  obedience  or  obediences  rejected,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  as  matters  had  gone  so  far, 
and  all  the  parties  were  so  obstinate,  to  devise  some  way  of 
terminating  the  schism  without  deciding  or  even  touching 
that  delicate  question.  The  peaceable,  legal,  and  effectual 
method  of  doing  this,  was  for  the  claimants  to  unite  in  con- 
voking, by  a  joint  or  an  individual  act,  a  general  council, 
and  each  resigning  his  own  claims,  be  they  well-founded  or 
not,  and  authorizing  the  council,  on  that  occasion,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  This  is  the  course 
intended  to  be  taken.  The  obstinacy  of  Peter  de  Luna 
rendered  it  only  partially  practicable.  But  as  the  Council 
of  Constance  professed  to  act  by  papal  authority,  and  actu- 
ally had  that  of  the  true  pope,  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna 
was  legitimate  and  compatible  with  the  papal  constitution  of 
the  church.  The  presence  in  the  council,  and  the  part 
taken  in  the  election  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
two  antipopes,  could  not  vitiate  either  the  election  or  the 
council,  because  they  were  present  and  took  part  by  the 
authorization  or  assent  of  the  pope  and  of  those  in  whom 
vested  for  the  time  being  the  authority  to  hold  the  council 
and  elect  a  new  pontiff.  The  authority  given  by  the  true- 
pope,  who,  as  we  say,  was  Gregory  XII.,  and  the  assent  of. 


nil'? 
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tlic  ciU'dliKils  and  prclalcs  of  IiIk  olMMlicnro,  sijf!ic('(l  to  inakf? 
tlii^  cltu'lioii  K'^al,  l)('caws«?  tliruugli  tlnin  it  wjih  virtn.illy 
iiiado  by  a  panal  (roriHtitiitioii. 

But  all  at  tlie  time  did  not  defend  the  k'l.ntiniaey  of  the 
Council  of  (yonstance  and  the  election  of  Otto  (Jolonna,  wlio 
took  the  name  of  \rartin  V.,  on  tlu;  <^njund  we  hu\'e  here 
indicated.  During  the  continuances  of  the  schiHin,  the  fail- 
ure of  repeated  efforts  to  lieal  it,  and  the  pi'otracted  contro- 
versy as  to  the  means  of  t('i"minatini»;  it,  th(!  opinion  wan 
iinally  broached  by  some  rash  minds,  [)erhaps  enemies  of  the 
])apacy  itself,  that  there  is  in  tlie  church  a  power  above  the 
])ope,  and  that  in  cases  of  schism,  when  it  is  doubtful  \Vliicli 
IS  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter,  this  cardinals  and  bisliops 
may  depose  the  claimants,  and  pi'oceed  without  any  papal 
authorization  to  elect  a  new  pope.  Tliis  o])inioTi  soon  gained 
no  little  currency.  It  was  only  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  in  the  church  a  power  above  the  pope,  which  in  emergen- 
cies may  be  called  into  exercise  without  and  even  in  spite  of 
the  papal  anthority,  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
two  obediences  assembled  at  Pisa  deposed  both  Gregory 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII. ,  and  elected  Peter  Philargi,  who 
took  the  name  of  Alexander  Y.  It  must  have  been  on  the 
same  ground,  though  opposed  by  the  more  eminent  French 
theologians  and  canonists,  that  the  French  court  hoped  to 
justify  its  withdrawal  of  France  from  the  obedience  of  Peter 
de  Luna,  whom  it  had  recognized  as  true  pcpe,  and  its  re- 
fusal at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  his  competitor,  Gregory 
XII.  The  cardinals  and  prelates  of  Pisa  adopted  this  opinion 
apparently  with  trembling,  and  seem  to  have  lacked  full  con- 
fidence in  the  legality  of  their  proceeding.  The  fathers  of 
Constance  evidently  had  at  first  more  confidence  in  it,  and 
wished  to  erect  it  into  a  Catholic  dogma,  as  appears  from 
the  acts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions, — acts,  however, 
which  have  no  authority  for  us,  because  those  sessions  were 
held  before  the  council  had  been  convoked  by  Gregory  XII., 
and,  therefore,  before  the  assembly  was  a  legitimate  council ; 
and  also  because  they  were  not  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Martin  Y.,  who  only  approved  and  confirmed  what  had  been 
done  conciliariter. 

This  opinion  assumed  by  Pisa,  asserted  by  Constance  be- 
fore it  was  a  legitimate  council,  and  repeated  by  the  subse- 
quent assembly  of  Basel,  would  be  very  sound  in  the  politi- 
cal order,  because  in  the  political  order  power  is  ordinarily 
derived  from  God  through  the  people,  and  there  always  per- 
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sists  in  the  people  a  power  to  dispossess  its  actual  trustees, 
and  to  vest  it  in  otlier  hands,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  preserve  the  state.  But  we  cannot  transfer 
the  same  principle  to  the  church,  because  it  denies  her  essen- 
tially papal  constitution,  and  the  immediate  divine  institution 
of  the  papacy,  and  asserts  that  the  pope  derives  his  power 
from  God  only  through  the  church,  and  therefore  that  he  is 
accountable  to  her,  and  may  be  judged  by  her.  It  implies 
that  the  pope  is  secondary,  not  primary,  and  supposes  that 
the  church  can  exist  in  her  integrity  and  in  her  essential 
faculties,  and  perform  her  essential  functions  as  the  church 
of  Christ,  without  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  j^ope.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  who  adopted  this 
opinion  were  aware  of  its  reach,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
prelates  who  favored  it  did  so,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  laud- 
able intent,  as  the  only  ground — considering  the  persistence 
in  regarding  himself  as  true  pope  of  each  of  the  claimants — 
on  which  an  end  could  be  eflectually  put  to  the  schism ;  and 
we  presume  its  assertion  by  the  assemblies  of  Constance  and 
Basel  was  made  with  a  desire  of  providing  a  regular  and 
legal  method  of  avoiding  or  getting  out  of  a  similar  ivihroglio 
in  the  future.  But,  whoever  examines  it  must  see  that  it  is 
fatal  to  the  papacy,  and  contains  the  whole  antipapal  doctrine 
of  Luther.  The  pope,  according  to  it,  was  no  longer  essen- 
tial to  the  church ;  and  after  it  had  been  widely  diffused,  as, 
thanks  to  kings,  princes,  courtiers,  and  factious  spirits,  it 
was  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  reformers,  it  was,  as 
the  Abbe  Poisson  well  remarks,  an  easy  matter  to  persuade 
simple,  well-meaning  people,  that  so  long  as  they  remained 
submissive  to  their  bishops  they  were  in  the  fold  of  Christ, 
whether  these  bishops  submitted  to  the  pope  or  opposed 
him.  They  knew  of  the  pope  only  what  their  pastors  taught 
them,  and  if  these  taught  them  that  the  pope  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  church,  and  that  he  may  be  rejected  and  she  still 
remain  intact,  what  wonder  that  they  so  believed  ?  This 
opinion  makes  the  church  radically  and  essentially  episcopal, 
and  only  accidentally  papal ;  and  from  episcopalianism  to 
presbyterianism,  asserted  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  there  is  but 
a  step,  and  a  step  quite  easy  to  take — 

Facilis  descensus  Averni. 

But  though  we  fully  coincide  w^ith  our  author  as  to  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  great  western  schism  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  success  of  the  Protestant  movement,  we  cannot 
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apjroo  with  him  th.il  i(  <li(l  so  by  tho  inanncr  in  wliirli  it 
WUH  t(M-iiiiii;il(M|  ;  foi-  Wf  iiiiiintiiiii  tliat  tin;  niaiirnT  in  wliirh 
it  was  ItMMiiiiiated  was  Ic^al,  wan  hy  virLiic  of  ])a|)al  author- 
ity, and  without  afisortini^  any  authority  in  tho  church  supe- 
rior to  tlio  pone,  or  prcjiHlicial  to  liini  aSHUpnnne  pastor  and 
iTovcrnor  of  tlic  church.  The  misclii«if  was  done  not  hy  tjje 
issue  of  the  schism,  but  by  the  opinions  and  specularions 
broached  as  to  tho  means  of  torminatin«^  it.  Our  Lord  was, 
as  ever,  present  witli  his  chun^h  and  took  caro  tliat  no  bh)W 
sliould  be  oflicially  struck  to  tiie  authority  of  his  vicar  ;  and, 
Jiumanly  speaking,  it  was  owing  to  tiie  so-called  obstinacy 
of  Gregory  XII.,  the  legitimate  pontiff,  and  liis  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  assembly  of  prelates  at  Pisa,  that  the  papacy 
came  out  from  the  trial  unscathed,  and  the  dissensions  were 
healed  without  tlie  recognition  in  the  church  of  a  power 
above  it.  15ut  the  anti-papal  and  revolutionary  opinions 
wliich  were  broached  during  the  protracted  controversy, 
and  which,  amidst  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which 
passion  and  scholastic  subtilty  had  involved  the  question, 
were  favored  by  many  well-disposed  and  even  learned  prel- 
ates, and  by  large  numbers  of  the  inferior  clergy,  continued 
to  circulate  widely  even  after  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
found  a  ready  and  hearty  support  in  the  courts  of  sover- 
eigns, in  the  parliaments,  w^itli  the  turbulent  nobles,  with 
the  jurisconsults,  and  indeed,  with  all  who  looked  to  the 
state  for  their  advancement,  and  were  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  papacy.  Though  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Florence,  tliey  w^ere  insisted  on  by  the  fac- 
tious prelates  remaining  at  Basel,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  work  of  Charles  YII.  of  France. 
They  floated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, and  parts  of  France,  and  day  by  day  gained  strength, 
till  at  the  appearance  of  Luther,  they  had  become  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  people,  at  least  of  the  governments  and 
nobility,  of  nearly  all  the  countries  that  finally  became  Prot- 
estant. Indirectly  the  assembly  of  Pisa  introduced  Protes- 
tantism. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  holding  the  popes  in 
any  degree  responsible  for  the  schism  itself.  That  fatal 
.schism  was  the  work  of  the  sovereigns  aided  by  national 
rivalries,  and  its  chief,  almost  its  sole,  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  author's  own  country.  We  would  not  speak 
lightly  or  disparagingly  of  France ;  we  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge the  true  Catholic  faith,  piety,  and  zeal  in  all  ages  of 
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a  large  portion  of  her  people,  as  well  as  the  important  ser- 
vices lier  government  has  on  numerous  occavsions  rendered 
the  Holy  See.  She  falls  below  no  nation  in  Europe,  in  her 
devotion  to  religion,  or  her  contributions  to  its  diffusion. 
We  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  planting  and  growth  of 
Catholicity  in  our  own  beloved  country  in  a  far  greater  de- 
£:ree  tlian  many  among  us  are  aware.  The  church  in  the 
United  States  has  to  a  great  extent  been  founded  and  built 
up  by  French  bishops  and  clergy,  and  hardly  could  the 
monuments  of  CathoHc  zeal  and  piety,  becoming  so  numer- 
ous in  the  land,  have  been  erected  without  the  liberal  con- 
ti'ibutions  of  our  brethren  in  France.  The  revival  of  Cath- 
olicity in  England,  dates  from  the  presence  and  labors  of 
the  French  clergy,  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins.  Always  must  Eng- 
lish and  American  Catholics  cherish  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  Catholic  France,  to  whom  we,  as  an  American  citizen,  owe 
another  debt,  for  it  was  by  her  aid,  her  treasures,  and  her 
blood,  that  we  were  enabled  to  gain  national  independence^ 
and  to  take  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  any 
foreigner  has  a  special  right  to  feel  himself  at  home  in  these 
United  States,  it  is  the  Catholic  Frenchman  ;  and  base  must 
be  that  American  Catholic  heart,  whether  of  English,  Irish^ 
or  German  descent,  that  does  not  beat  with  lively  affection 
for  France  and  the  French  people.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  France  made  the  western  schism,  and  thus  became, 
unintentionally  no  doubt,  the  chief  originator  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  encroachments  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  grand- 
son of  St.  Louis,  on  the  rights  of  the  church,  his  uncatholic 
and  untilial  conduct  towards  that  great  Pope  Boniface  YIII., 
and  the  support  he  gave  to  the  Italian  enemies  of  that  pon- 
tiff,— a  band  of  robber  nobles  and  princes, — drove  the  popes 
from  Pome,  and  compelled  them  to  take  up  their  residence 
for  seventy-two  years  at  Avignon  on  the  borders  of  France, 
surrounded  by  French  influences  and  French  cardinals  ^ 
and  that  residence  was,  as  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  a  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  schism.  They  were  French  cardinals,, 
backed  by  the  French  court,  if  not  indeed  instigated  by  it,, 
that  took  the  lead  in  the  revolt  from  Urban  YI., — whom 
they  had  elected  and  for  four  months  acknowledged, — and 
in  electing  Pobert  of  Geneva  antipope,  and  thus  creating 
the  schism.  France,  too,  was  the  first  to  recognize  Robert 
of  Geneva,  a  Frenchman,  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Peter,  and  none  but  she  and  her  clients  ever  did  so  recog- 
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nizi)  liim.  liiit  Un'  \\rv  the  KcluKin  would  Iiunc  dicfl  In  its 
Inrth,  if  indtHMl  it  had  over  been  born  at  all.  Any  time 
before  the  alVair  of  I*isa  it  was  in  her  power  to  j)iit  an  end 
to  it  by  retiiniiii;^  to  thii  obedience  of  Urban  \'I.  '^Die 
other  eountrieH  who  pertained  to  the  obedience  of  Robert 
and  his  successor  Peter  de  Luna,  would  have  readily  fol- 
lowed her;  for  the  op|)osifi()n  came  from  the  courts  rather 
than  from  the  theolo;::ian8  and  canonists.  The  (lifH(!nlty 
was  not  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  French  court  as  to  who 
was  the  true  pope,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  wanted  a  French 
pope,  and  would  rather  have  a  false  ])(>pe  or  none  at  all  than 
a  Koman  or  an  Italian  })ope,  as  it  ])roved  by  withdrawing 
France  from  the  obedience  of  J)enedict  XIII.,  and  submit- 
ting to  no  other.  France  made  it  a  national  question.  From 
her  too,  came  most  of  those  antipa])al  maxims  which,  adopt- 
ed by  Basel,  and  supported  by  Charles  \'JI.  in  his  prag- 
matic sanction,  and  by  the  Emperors  Sigismund,  Albert,  and 
Frederick  III.,  prepared  the  minds  and  ears  of  the  people 
for  the  coarse  denunciations  of  the  pope  by  Luther,  without 
being  shocked  or  disgusted. 

The  imprudent  conduct  of  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Basel,  undoubtedly,  as  the  Abbe  Foisson  maintains,  was  one 
of  the  leading  causes  which  prepared  the  success  of  Protes- 
tantism in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  improved  upon 
Pisa  and  Constance,  and  showed  from  the  first  a  settled 
determination  to  revolutionize  the  church,  and  to  change 
her  constitution  from  the  papal  to  an  episcopal,  or  perhaps, 
a  presbyterian  constitution.  Their  aim  was,  so  to  sj^eak,  to 
destroy  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  church,  and  to 
substitute  the  council  for  the  pope,  and  to  make  him,  if  re- 
tained, the  nominee  of  the  council,  its  simple  executive 
officer,  deriving  his  power  from  it,  and  amenable  to  it  for 
his  conduct.  They  labored  to  develop  and  to  erect  into 
Catholic  dogmas  the  maxims  acted  on  by  Pisa  in  deposing 
Gregor}^  XIL  and  Peter  de  Luna,  and  in  electing  Peter 
Philargi  i3ope,  and  which  the  assemblv  at  Constance  had 
guardedly  asserted  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions.  Cer- 
tainly no  little  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
and  success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century  rests 
upon  the  factious  prelates  who  persisted  in  calling  them- 
selves the  council  after  it  had  been  transferred  by  Eugenius 
TV.  to  Ferrara  and  subsequently  to  Florence.  Their  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  their  factious  proceedings,  and  their  anti- 
papal  definitions,  were  more  than  a  prelude  to  Protestant-- 
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ism  ;  and  Luther  himself  hardly  went  further  in  his  hostil- 
ity to  the  papacy  than  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  their  principal 
leader.  They  made  the  church  by  their  definitions  episco- 
pal as  against  the  papacy,  and  by  their  conduct,  presbyte- 
rian  as  against  episcopacy  ;  for  they  permitted  the  inferior 
clergy  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  council,  and  to  vote  even  on 
questions  of  doctrine.  The  definitions  touching  the  author- 
ity of  councils  over  the  pojDC,  their  right  to  judge  him,  to 
depose  him,  and  to  elect  a  new  pope  in  his  place,  were  car- 
ried by  the  vote  of  simple  priests  against  the  majority  of 
bishops  present. 

But  after  all,  these  prelates  acted  under  the  influence  of 
the  secular  princes,  and  chiefly  under  that  of  Charles 
YII.,  of  France,  and  Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany. 
They  were  chiefly  French  and  German  prelates.  Out  of 
twenty  prelates,  a  majority  of  whom,  by  the  way,  were  not 
even  bishops,  who  were  present  in  the  thirty-third  session, 
in  which  were  adopted  the  antij)apal  definitions,  eighteen 
belonged  to  France  and  Germany.  It  was  principally  the 
support  which  Charles  and  Sigismund,  more  especially  the 
latter,  gave  to  these  factious  prelates,  that  created  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  pope,  in  bringing  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  that  encouraged  them  in  their  scandalous  disobe- 
dience. The  officiousness  of  the  king  and  the  emperor  in- 
duced the  pope  to  abandon  his  first  resolution  to  dissolve 
the  council,  and  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  them,  in 
which  he  yielded  to  the  last  limit  of  lawful  concession, — all 
that  he  could  yield  and  save  the  essentially  papal  constitution 
of  the  church.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  king  sustained 
the  assembly  till  the  pope  made  them  see  that  the  principle 
it  contended  for,  if  applied  to  politics,  would  make  the 
monarch  the  subject  of  the  states-general,  and  abaso  his 
power  and  dignity.  But  they  continued  to  the  last  to  sus- 
tain the  antipapal  maxims  of  the  assembly.  So  that,  how- 
ever imprudent  was  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  who  sat  in 
it,  and  however  great  its  influence  in  preparing  the  success 
of  Protestantism,  the  chief  blame  rests  on  the  sovereigns, 
who  were  laboring  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  power, 
and  to  subject  to  it  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  ad- 
ministration in  their  respective  states. 

We  know  from  history  that  the  sovereigns  took  great 
pains  to  circulate  the  doctrines  of  Basel  among  the  people 
of  their  several  states.  On  the  eve  of  the  reformation, 
Maximilian  I.  and  Louis  XII.,  in  their  war  on  Pope  Julius 
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ir.,  ii|H)(i;iIt'(l  to  tlu'in,  and  Hist  u])  a  council  of  fivo  traitor 
cardinals  against  liiin.  Loiuh,  in  Iuh  antipapal  inadiMiHH, 
compelled  the  French  clort^y  to  oxcoinrnnrncati!  the  sovcr- 
ci^n  nontilT,  and  forbid  all  communication  with  him.  It 
waH  tlicMi  the  suj)])oi'terH  of  tlic^  chair  of  Peter  were  Hti^ma- 
tized  as  j)a|)ists.  Ivonie  wasdi^nominated  Hahylon,  and  froiri 
the  royallBt  camj)  wont  forth  tlie  tiireat  that  she  sliould  Im^ 
destroyed  ovon  to  lier  name.  In  Germ;my  it  was,  if  possihh;, 
Btill  worse.  T\w.  antipai)al  do(;trine8  of  Hasel  were  almost 
universally  dilfused,  and  the  grossest  calumnies  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  were  listened  to  with  pleasure  in  the  castle 
and  the  cotta<;e.  Luther  had  not  much  to  do  when  lio  ap- 
peared, and  lU)  only  used  a  langna<jje  already  familiar  in 
Germany  and  many  parts  of  France.  Tlie  sovereigns, 
through  Pisa,  Basel,  and  other  instruments,  liad  deprived 
him  of  all  originality,  and  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
liis  work. 

The  other  causes  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  assigned 
by  the  Abb6  Poisson  we  pass  over  for  the  present.  In  de- 
veloping and  commenting  on  them,  he  says  many  things 
both  true  and  pertinent,  and  many  things,  we  grieve  to  add, 
which  a  Catholic  cannot  say  without  calumniating  his  S])ir- 
itual  mother.  In  general  he  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  is  far  more  ready  to  say  hard  things  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  than  of  the  secular  princes,  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  than  of  the  lay  society  of  the  time.  He  does 
not  make  enough  of  the  political  and  social  causes  of  the 
success  of  Protestantism,  and  seeks  too  exclusively  its  causes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the  arrogance  of  popes,  the 
corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  vices,  faults,  and 
blunders  of  churchmen.  Several  of  the  things  he  mentions 
came  too  late  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  actually  tended  to  ar- 
rest the  success  of  Protestantism,  and  others  had  no  exist- 
ence, or  if  existence,  no  influence  on  the  result.  He  too 
often  forgets  that  Protestantism  was  essentially  a  political 
and  a  social  movement,  having  its  motives  in  worldly  hopes 
and  passions,  and  was  only  accidentally  a  religious  or  theo- 
logical movement.  Had  it  been  primarily  and  essentially 
a  religious  movement,  an  effort  to  introduce  new  doctrines 
in  opposition  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  it  would  have 
started  with  a  fixed  and  determinate  confession  of  faith, 
with  which  it  would  stand  or  fall.  It  would,  moreover,  have 
been  confined  to  a  limited  area,  and  proved  short-lived.  Its 
strength,  as  the  Abbe  Poisson  remarks  with   equal   truth- 
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and  profoundness,  lay  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  had  no 
doctrines,  but  held  itself  free  to  ally  itself  with  any  doc- 
trines that  promised  it  success.  Such  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  such  it  is  now.  It  has  by  turns  taken  up  and  cast 
off  nearly  all  conceivable  heresies,  and  has  been  uniform 
and  invariable  only  in  its  relentless  hostility  to  Home  and 
the  papal  constitution  of  the  church.  Heretical  as  well  as 
schismatic,  of  course,  it  was  in  the  outset,  but  its  heresies  were 
adopted  as  accessories,  not  as  principles,  and  save  those  which 
appealed  to  the  ambition  of  princes  laboring  to  become  ab- 
solute, to  the  insane  hatred  of  Rome,  which  the  princes  had 
themselves  excited,  to  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  the  inferior 
<jlergy,  and  to  the  love  of  license  on  the  part  of  the  laity, 
they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  draw  away  from  the  church  any 
•considerable  number  of  her  children. 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  our  Catholic  contro- 
versialists have  made  too  much  of  the  reform  as  a  religious 
movement,  and  treated  it  too  exclusively  as  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  innovate  in  matters  of  dogma.  There  never  has 
been  a  moment  since  Luther  posted,  his  theses  against  in- 
-dulgences,  that  any  effect  in  recalling  the  mass  of  Prot- 
estants to  the  church  could  be  produced  by  a  refutation 
of  the  so-called  Protestant  doctrines,  or  by  proving,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reply  or  cavil,  the  teacnings  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  tie  which  binds  them  to  Protestantism 
is  therefore  not  doctrinal,  is  not  attachment  to  any  system 
of  doctrine,  or  form  of  worship.*     Protestants  have  never 


*  We  do  not  mean,  by  denying  Protestantism  to  be  a  religious  move- 
ment, to  assert  that  Protestants  have  no  religion,  or  that  they  associated 
nothing  of  religion  with  their  movement  against  the  church.  The  Prot- 
estant people  generally  profess  to  have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  the 
great  body  of  them  always  have  been  and  are,  in  their  way,  a  religious 
people.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  they  have  no  religious  truth,  or 
that  their  religion  is  utterly  worthless.  But  in  so  far  as  they  have  re- 
ligious truth  and  Christian  piety,  they  are  not  Protestants  ;  and  what  of 
truth  and  pietv  they  have,  they  have  not  by  virtue  of  their  Protestant- 
ism, but  in  spite  of  it.  They  have  not  in  all  cases  cast  off  all  Catholic 
doctrines,  or  lost  all  sense  of  Christian  faith  and  duty.  They  believe 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  religious,  and  we  doubt  not  there  is  to  be 
found  among  them  much  genuine  piety,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Christ  is  in 
the  church  to  save;  he  is  also  out  of  the  church  by  his  grace  to  draw 
men  to  the  church,  and  this  grace  which  reaches  those  outside,  draws 
towards  the  church,  and  gives  strength  to  enter  it,  is  not  to  be  severed 
from  the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  but  is  really  to  be  included  in  it,  at 
least  as  a  preamble  to  it.  We  are  never  to  regard  the  piety,  say  of  a 
Mother  Seton,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  as  an  illusion,  or  as  merely  natural 
piety.     It  was  no  doubt  the  beginning  of  that  piety,  and  of  the  same 
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\\M  a  Hiii;^l('  (l()c(i-iiM;  that  i\w,y  wen-  j)n'j)ar<'«l  to  Htand  by, 
K't  conu'  wliat  ini|^lit.  Liitlu'r  clianged  liin  doctrinuK  on  im- 
j)()rtant  jM>iutrt  Hcvcral  timoH,  and  it  Ih  conccdtKJ  on  all  liands, 
that,  whiMi  he  coiiniiciK^cd  his  career,  ho  had  no  ch.'urly 
^h'lincd,  no  loi^ically  drawn  out,  ByKt«'in  at  all.  '^riM^ro  is, 
])rol»al)ly,  not  a  sin«^h^  Trotohtant  living  who  lioldH  on  any 
iundaniontal  noint  tlio  doctrine  either  of  Lnther  or  Calvin. 
And  yet  all  1  rotefitants  claim  Lnther  and  Calvin  and  their 
associates  as  their  lc<j^itiniate  ancestorH.  Enonj^h,  we  think, 
and  more  than  enoiiirh,  has  been  said  aii:ainst  the  heresies  of 
the  reformation  ;  enouf^h,  and  more  than  enoii<^h,  luis  been 
said  in  the  way  of  aecountin<(  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
movement,  of  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Home,  rash 
pretensions  of  popes,  laxity  of  discipline,  and  abuses  among 
ehurchmen,  that  needed  reforming ;  but  not  enough,  ia 
our  judgment,  hafi  l)een  said  or  thought  of  the  reformation 
as  the  product  of  a  political  and  social  transformation  wdiich 
the  European  world  was  then  undergoing.  In  the  transfor- 
mation European  society  was  then  undergoing  from  the  feu- 
dalism of  the  middle  ages  to  modern  monarchy,  we  think, 
are  to  be  sought  the  origin  and  success  of  the  Protestant 
movement.  It  originated  in  an  epoch  of  transition,  when 
the  old  order  w\as  broken,  and  the  new  was  struggling  to  es- 
tablish itself,  when  the  past  and  the  present  were  in  mortal 
conflict,  when  all  was  loosened  in  the  social  order  from  its 
old  moorings,  when  all  the  passions  were  unchiined,  thought 
was  permitted  to  run  riot,  and  no  man  was  in  or  knew  his 
place.  It  was  born,  in  all  that  it  has  peculiar  to  itself,  in 
the  effort  of  secular  sovereigns  to  render  themselves  abso- 
lute, to  centralize  power  and  remove  from  it  all  restraints, 
together  with  the  effort  of  the  old  feudal  society  to  retain  its 
feudal  rights  and  privileges.  In  the  revolution  then  going 
on,  in  the  transformation  then  in  process,  we  find  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  that  success, 
especially  the  passion  of  the  learned  for  classical  or  pagan 
literature  and  philosophy,  but  this  we  look  upon  as  the  chief 


nature  with  that  piety,  for  which  she  became  so  eminent  after  her  con 
version.  So  we  may  say  of  large  numbers  of  Protestants,  It  is  the 
effect  of  grace,  given  it  may  be  in  baptism,  or  at  least  to  bring  to  the 
sacrament.  The  mistake  is  not  in  supposing  this  piety  the  effect  of 
grace,  but  in  supposing  the  grace  is  dispensed  by  Protestantism,  or  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  secure  salvation  to  those  who  do  not  yield  to  its  attrac- 
tion and  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  by  it  into  the  church. 
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cause,  or  as  that  without  which  all  the  others  would  have 
been  ineffectual  and  nugatory. 

European  society  is  and  has  been  subject,  since  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  law  of  change.  Many  would  say,  per- 
haps not  without  some  truth,  to  the  law  of  progress.  It  has 
undergone  periodical  transformations,  whether  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse,  we  need  not  now  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. It  underwent  an  almost  total  transformation  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  on  the  downfall  of  the  western 
Roman  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians on  its  ruins ;  it  underwent  another  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  when  was  closed  the  barbarian  era,  and  in- 
stituted, by  St.  Leo  III.,  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Christian  empire  of  the  West,  in  place  of  the  pagan  already 
destroyed ;  it  underwent  another  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  when  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  forced  to 
give  place  to  feudalism  ;  it  underwent  another  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  feudalism  was  supplanted  by 
modern  monarchy,  an  attempted  revival  of  the  ancient  pagan 
csesarism ;  and  it  is  undergoing  another,  and  has  been  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  modem  monarchy  to 
republicanism  or  democracy.  The  first  three  of  these  trans- 
formations have  left  deep  traces  of  their  influence  on  the 
social  position  and  relations  of  the  church,  and  on  the  meas- 
ures and  methods  she  found  it  necessarj^  to  adopt  in  order 
to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  period  ;  they,  no  doubt, 
had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  rupture  with  the  East 
and  occasioning  the  Greek  schism ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  no  particular  heresies,  and  to  have  occasioned 
no  systematic  war  on  the  papal  constitution  of  the  church, — 
probably,  because  the  church  was  then  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  state,  and  less  mixed  up  with  the  existing 
social  order  than  she  was  afterwards.  The  fourth  transfor- 
mation, or  that  from  feudalism  to  monarchy,  appears  to  have 
far  more  deeply  affected  the  social  relations,  position,  and 
external  economy  of  the  church  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
During:  the  four  centuries  that  feudalism  reigned  in  the 
European  world,  the  church  had  come  into  new  and  more 
intricate  relations  with  the  political  order.  Many  of  her 
prelates  had  become  feudal  barons  and  princes,  and  as  such 
were  not  only  prelates  owing  obedience  to  the  pope,  but 
vassals  owing  allegiance  to  a  temporal  suzerain.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe  at  one  period 
])laced  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and  be- 
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oaiiic  vafisalH  of  tlm  Holy  Soc,  and  the  Kinnan  iJoiitifT  ho- 
(jiiinMl  over  tlu'Mi  tlic  rij^litsaiul  powers  of  U-'inporal  Huziiraiii^ 
ill  addition  to  those  wnicli  \\v,  always  has,  in  re/^ard  to  tli(; 
faithful,  as  spiritual  head  of  tlu^  church.  Through  the  piety 
of  her  children,  and  the  niufulicence  (»f  kin<(s,  princes,  and 
noMes,  as  well  as  throuj^h  the  necessities  of  tlu;  times,  the 
church  ac<piired  nunnwous  and  lar^e  vested  ri|jht8  and  in- 
terests, which  made  her,  aside  from  lier  strictly  spiritual 
character,  an  intei^ral,  and  at  one  time,  perliaps  the  most 
])owerful  element  in  the  feudal  society  of  Europe.  It  is 
evident,  thcMi,  that  tlie  transformation  of  this  feudal  society 
into  modiM'n  monarchy,  a  transformation  that  transferred  all 
the  rii^hts  and  privileii:cs  of  the  tiefs  to  the  crown,  could  not 
be  idVected  in  tlie  lay  society,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
temporal  position,  relations,  and  possessions  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical society. 

Monarchy  was  froni  the  first  hostile  to  feudalism,  because 
under  feudalism  it  could  not  be  absolute.  The  feudal  nobles, 
whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  held  their  fiefs  as  vested  rights, 
of  which  they  could  not  be  dispossessed,  unless  they  forfeited 
tliem  by  acts  specified  by  jniblic  law  as  working  forfeiture, 
and  only  by  due  process  of  law.  If  their  fiefs  were  origi- 
nally conferred  by  the  crown,  they  did  not  hold  them  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  were,  when  once  invested  with 
them,  as  free  and  as  independent  as  their  suzerain,  and 
sometimes  far  more  powerful.  They  did  not  depend  on  the 
monarch  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  but  held  them  by  a 
title  as  high  and  as  independent  as  that  by  which  he  held 
his  crown.  His  authority  over  them  was  clearly  defined, 
and  was  often  in  fact  merely  nominal ;  and  he  was  oftener 
obliged  to  court  them  than  they  him.  This  could  not  be 
pleasing  to  his  pride  or  ambition,  and  it  no  doubt  frequently 
gave  rise  to  grave  disorders  in  the  state,  which  it  left  him 
impotent  to  suppress.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  why, 
whether  well  or  ill  disposed,  whether  seeking  to  repress  their 
turbulence  and  maintain  order  in  the  state,  or  ambitious  of 
usurping  all  power  in  his  own  hands  and  rendering  the  mon- 
archy absolute,  he  should  have  wished  to  diminish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  feudal  lords  and  enlarge  the  power  of  the 
crown.  As  the  church,  in  her  external  economy  and  re- 
lations, was  an  integral  part  of  the  feudal  society,  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  understand  why  she,  as  well  as  the  lay  lords,  be- 
came the  object  of  his  hostility,  and  the  pope,  as  head  of 
the  ecclesiastical  society,  and  guardian  of  its  rights  both 
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spiritual  and  temporal,  became  the  more  especial  object  of 
that  hostility. 

Monarchy  seems  to  have  made  its  first  systematic  efforts 
towards  autocracy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  11.  It  renewed  its  etforts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  under  Philip  the  Fair,  and  again, 
a  little  later,  under  Louis  of  Bavaria,  but  though  backed  by 
the  Ghibellines  of  Italy,  those  traitors  to  their  God  and 
their  country,  found  the  papacy  and  feudalism  too  strong 
for  it.  The  long  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  gave 
the  sovereigns  an  opportunity  to  revive  and  strengthen  na- 
tionalism, and  through  the  western  schism,  which,  aided 
by  nationalism,  they  had  effected,  to  deprive  the  papacy  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  temporal  power  and  support.  The 
papacy  thus  weakened,  monarchy  was  free,  as  the  fifteenth 
century  advanced,  to  carry  on  its  war  against  the  feudal 
society.  Calling  to  its  assistance  the  commons  irritated  by 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  hoping  to 
be  free  and  less  oppressed  under  the  king,  it  crushed  the 
larger  vassals  and  annexed  their  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The 
astute  and  unprincipled  Louis  XL,  aided  by  the  rashness 
and  blunders  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  in  France ;  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and 
Henry  YII.  did  it  for  the  time  in  England,  and  Maximilian 
I.  made  some  progress  in  the  same  direction  in  the  empire. 
This  was  the  more  easily  done  in  consequence  of  the  nobles 
having  made  common  cause,  for  a  time,  with  the  monarch 
against  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
rendered  him  unable  to  protect  them,  now  that  they  needed 
his  aid.  Monarchy  thus  during  the  struggles  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  there  remained 
no  power  in  society  strong  enough  to  resist  its  onward 
march  towards  autocracy.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  world  in  other  respects  had  changed.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  together  with  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  this 
western  continent,  began  to  affect  injuriously  the  commerce 
of  the  Italian  republics,  already  suffering  much  from  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  sultan  in  the  Levant,  and  the  pope 
could  no  longer  derive  from  republican  Italy  that  aid  which 
had  served  him  so  effectually  in  previous  conflicts  with  the 
emperor  and  his  Ghibelline  supporters. 

]N  ow  it  is  in  these  commercial  changes,  these  political  and 
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HCHMiil  tniiiHfonimti«)iiH,  ho  rapidly  drvcloix-d  ;im<1  jipproanli- 
in^  tlicir  concIuHioii  in  tlm  Bixteiuifli  crniiiry,  wo  iniiHt  wjok 
i]\v  caiiscrt  wliic'h  i^xplaiii  tlic  siiddfii  hik-cchh  of  tim  ProfcH- 
taiit  rcd'oniiatioii, — an  in  evident  a<^aiii,  from  tin;  liiHtorical 
fact  that  l*n>tosta?itiHiii  was  arruntod,  inad(;  no  furtlmr  pro;^- 
resa,  and  atvpiiri'd  no  now  territory,  from  thomoinont  order, 
or  8oine  a]>pr<tacli  to  order,  in  tlii^  political  and  Ko(rial  world 
was  ro-estai)^.^!!!'!!.  At  an  earliiir  period  Lutlier'H  iiiove- 
nient  wonld  havo  proved  abortive;  at  a  Liter  peri(jd,  it 
could  not  liave  been  utteniptetl,  for  there  would  liave  been 
no  elements  to  favor  it,  and  tlie  monarcliH  tlieniHelves  would 
liave  thrown  all  their  power  and  inlluence  against  it.  J>ut 
coming  just  when  it  did,  near  the  end  of  the  transition  from 
one  political  and  social  order  to  another,  when  all  the  pas- 
sions were  in  feruient,  when  all  was  unsettled,  and  all  classes 
of  society  were  seeking  either  to  restore  the  past  or  to  seize 
the  future,  all  favored  it,  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
moment  strong  enough  to  resist  it.  ^Maximilian,  wishing  to 
humble  the  pope,  or  to  extort  concessions  from  Rome,  pro- 
tected Luther  and  his  party  as  an  instrument  favorable  to 
his  policy  ;  the  lay  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  sup- 
ported the  Protestant  movement  as  a  power  to  be  played  off 
against  the  emperor,  who  was  attacking  their  privileges, 
seeking  to  reduce  their  rights  and  powers,  and  to  enlarge 
and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  imperial  government. 
The  people  supported  it  because  they  thought  they  saw  in 
it  the  means  of  emancipation  from  the  rapacious  and  inso- 
lent lords  who  oppressed  them.  Charles  Y.  was  obliged  to 
treat  it  tenderly,  for  he  needed  the  support  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire  who  favored  it,  to  sustain  him  against  the  rivalry 
of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  and  his  precious  allies,  the 
Turks.  In  France,  it  was  seized  upon,  lirst  by  the  king 
against  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and  when  abandoned  by 
him,  by  the  higher  nobles,  as  a  means  of  enabling  th^m  to 
recover  the  independence  and  power  w^hich  they  had  lost 
under  Louis  XL  In  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  it  was  supported  by  the  sovereigns  as  the  surest 
means  of  rendering  the  monarchy  absolute,  by  uniting  in 
the  crown  both  powers,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  In 
Scotland,  it  was  introduced  as  a  means  of  sustaining  the 
Eno-lish  faction,  and  detachino;  her  from  her  hereditarv  alii- 
ance  with  France,  which  had  made  her  a  sort  of  French 
dependency,  deeply  prejudicial  to  her  pohtical  and  material 
interests,  as  it  exposed  her  to  perpetual  hostility  with  her 
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more  powerful  southern  neighbor.  Finally,  in  the  Nether- 
lands it  was  taken  up  as  an  element  of  liberty  against  the 
cold-hearted  despot,  Philip  II.,  who  everywhere  labored  to- 
identify  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  that  of  Catholicity.  In- 
deed, we  may  say  that  the  relapse  of  England,  after  the 
death  of  Mary  Tudor,  was  owing  far  more  to  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  sovereign,  who  aimed  at  universal  monarchy,  and 
who  used  Catholicity  as  a  means  of  realizing  his  ambitious 
dream,  and  to  a  just  sense  of  national  independence  and  lib- 
erty, than  to  any  hatred  of  Catholicity  or  sympathy  with 
Protestantism.  At  first  monarchy  was  everj^ where  the  pro- 
moter of  Protestantism,  but  in  several  countries,  having  suf- 
ficiently humbled  the  papacy,  it  fancied  that  it  would  be 
more  for  its  interest  to  take  Catholicity  under  its  protection, 
and  use  it  as  the  means  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the 
crown ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  monarchy  injured  the 
church  the  more  by  its  opposition  or  by  its  protection ;  for 
it  granted  its  protection  only  on  conditions  that  weakened 
her  external  power,  and  by  ostensibly  espousing  her  inter- 
ests, it  enlisted  all  its  own  enemies  against  her,  not  a  few  of 
whom,  but  for  it,  would  have  been  her  friends.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Protestant  movement 
owed  its  success  to  the  disorders,  confusion,  and  passions 
necessarily  attendant  on  a  great  political  and  social  trans- 
formation. It  succeeded  in  one  place  by  allying  itself  with, 
monarchy,  in  another  by  allying  itself  with  the  national 
spirit,  and  a  commendable  love  of  liberty ;  by  seeking  here 
to  crush  the  feudal  nobles,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  there 
by  seeking  to  restore  or  sustain  them. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  transformation  of  the  polit- 
ical and  social  order  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was  really  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  affecting  very  unfavorably,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  interests  of  Catholicity,  and  that  too,  without 
supposing  that  the  church  herself  has  or  had  any  particular 
fondness  for  the  feudal  regime.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  church  ever  had  in  the  abstract  any  partiality  for  feu- 
dalism. She  did  not  introduce  it,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  favor  its  introduction,  and  certainly  she 
suffered  from  the  disorders  incident  to  it,  the  rapacity,  law- 
lessness, and  turbulence  of  the  feudal  nobles,  even  more 
than  the  monarchy.  But  she  had  accepted  it  and  conformed 
to  it.     Whenever  any  political  and  social  order  has  become 
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IiximI  and  i-('m:iliu'<l  for  ;i  considciMhlc  tiim;  in  fonu?,  it  hcAm 
<m  thu  iniiuLs  uf  (;liurchiiU'M  as  well  an  layiiKMi,  and  ouHtri 
tlioni  in  iU  mould.  A  niultitud(5  of  forms  und  inten'Htfi 
^row  iij)  under  it,  and  IxM'omc!  ho  inwoven  with  it,  that  it  iH 
no  easy  matter  for  pi^ople  l)nMi«:;lit  up  under  it,  to  distin 
^uisli  between  changes  in  it  and  ehan;;es  in  the;  cimrjdi  lier- 
6olf.  TJio  forms  of  thoui^lit,  the  hahits  of  life,  tho  modtw 
of  proceodin*;,  the  routine  of  affairs,  and  the  secular  inter- 
ests of  tlie  ehureh,  heeome  so  shape(l  to  it,  and  so  dej)end- 
ent  on  it,  that  its  transformation  can  iuirdly  fail  to  appear 
to  the  majority,  whether  they  favor  or  whetlier  they  oppose 
it,  to  be  a  transformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  no  less 
than  of  the  lay  society.  Few  in  any  a<j;e  or  country  are 
capable  of  makinc^  the  proper  distinctions. 

In  the  church,  taken  in  the  concrete,  as  she  actually  exists 
in  the  world,  and  performs  her  mission  in  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  its  affairs,  there  are  always  two  elements,  t'^e 
one  divine,  the  other  human, — or,  the  church  in  her  divine 
constitution,  offices,  and  powers,  and  the  social  medium 
through  which  she  places  herself  in  relation  with  the  age 
and  couTitry,  acts  on  them,  and  meets  their  peculiar  wants 
and  necessities.  In  all  that  is  supernatural,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  her  essential  constitution  and  authority,  in  all 
.that  belongs  to  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  sacraments,  or 
the  dispensation  of  grace,  she  is  divine,  immediately  divine, 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  acts  on  individuals 
and.  society,  without  being  reacted  on  by  them.  But  her 
members  live  in  the  world,  form  society,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  formed  by  it.  The  various  institutions,  cliari- 
table,  educational,  or  pious,  which  the  church  founds,  the 
various  modes  she  adopts,  the  vested  rights  she  acquires,  for 
acting  on  external  society,  guarding  against  its  dangers,  and 
meeting  its  wants, — what  we  may  call  the  exterior  economy 
or  prudential  system  of  the  church, — are  human,  and  may 
and  must  be  varied  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  existing  polit- 
ical and  social  changes  which  from  time  to  time  take  place. 
Any  great  transformation  of  the  political  and  social  order 
necessarily  carries  along  with  it  a  corresponding  transforma- 
tion of  the  exterior  economy  or  prudential  system  of  the 
-church.  This  system  naturally  opposes,  and  with  all  its 
force  resists,  all  such  transformations  as  long  as  resistance 
is  possible.  The  system  was  good,  was  useful,  was  neces- 
sary, and  in  every  sense  legitimate  in  its  time.  Churchmen 
who  have  been  formed  under  it,  feel  this,  and  heroically 
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defend  it  even  after  social  and  political  chan2^es  have  ren- 
dered it  no  longer  useful,  or  practicable.  Hence  we  not 
seldom  find  enlightened  and  good  men,  men  of  the  noblest 
character,  the  firmest  faith,  and  the  most  lively  charity, 
resisting  with  true  heroism  changes  which  have  become  inev- 
itable, and  which,  in  regard  to  the  future,  are  even  desir- 
able ;  and  with  equal  heroism,  rushing  to  the  defence  of  a 
system  of  human  prudence,  which  is  doomed,  and  could  not 
be  retained  without  arresting  the  onward  course  of  things, 
and  suspending  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  see  this 
at  every  period  of  political  and  social  transformation.  It 
was  seen  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  transition  of  society 
from  feudalism  to  monarchy ;  not,  indeed,  because  the- 
church  had  any  natural  fondness  for  feudalism,  but  because 
during  the  four  centuries  it  ruled  the  world,  her  own  ex- 
terior economy  or  prudential  system  had  been  shaped  to  it, 
and  the  temporal  or  secular  interests  of  churchmen  had  be- 
come bound  up  with  it.  Herein  lay  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Protestantism.  It  drew  its  strength  from  the  fact 
that  the  exterior  economy  of  the  church  had  ceased  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  passions,  sentiments,  and  wants  of  the 
age,  and  was  adapted  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  passing 
and  must  pass  away.  The  world  had  changed  since  that 
system  was  adopted,  and  churchmen,  by  still  adhering  to  it, 
and  devoting  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  its  defence, 
turned  the  opposition  to  it  into  opposition  to  the  church 
herself.  Hence  the  anticatholic  character  which  the  move- 
ment assumed. 

The  church  could  not  at  once  change  her  exterior  econ- 
omy, for  vast  interests  and  vested  rights  were  involved, — 
interests  and  vested  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
to  have  sacrificed  these  interests  and  abandoned  these  rights 
without  a  struggle,  or  till  they  who  profited  by  them  became 
fully  aware  that  they  must  go,  would  have  excited  even 
churchmen,  since  they  are  men,  to  resistance,  and,  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  led  them  to  rebel  against  the  sover- 
eign pontiff.  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  French 
bishops,  called  La  petite  Eglise^  who  refused  to  accept  and' 
conform  to  the  concordat  concluded  between  Pius  VII.  and 
the  first  consul,  to  be  assured  of  it.  Rome  saw  and  compre- 
hended at  a  distance  the  political  and  social  revolution  in 
progress,  and  was  prepared  to  make  all  the  concessions  and 
changes  in  her  exterior  economy  really  necessary  to  meet 
it ;  but  weakened  by  the  great  schism  and  by  the  antipapali 
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iimxinis  wliic.h  had  hcuiii  ko  widtily  circiilatcMJ  and  iiitcrtjiincd, 
hIio  wurt  ol)li;;r(l  to  iiso  <j:r(;jit  forhcjiraiKT  towanlH  tlio  inc^m- 
hors  of  tho  (iccloHlaHticjil  Horicty,  wlio  (nnxmcd  all  clian/^CR 
or  coiu'ckkIoiih  tliat  IhvoIvcmI  tlicir  sccnlar  ri;:;litH  and  iiitrr- 
osts, — ri;^lit8  and  interests,  wliicli  both  the  canon  law  and 
the  civil  law  held  to  be  sj)iritnal,  inasnnich  Jis  they  were  the 
rii^hts  and  interests  of  Hpi ritual  pijrsons,  and  of  wliich  the 
Iioly  S(*e  was  the  divinely  aj)|M)inted  irnardlan.  These 
embarrassed  the  ehurch  hai'dly  less  than  the  nieniljers  of 
the  lay  society  who  were  carried  away  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  time.  No  blame  attaches  to  Rome,  and  less  to 
individual  mend)ers  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  than  rni^dit 
be  supposed,  for  the  rii^hts  and  interests  they  were  loath  to 
u^ive  up  were  legally,  honestly,  and  religiously  acquired,  and 
under  the  safci^uard  of  the  sovereign  pontilf.  Not  compre- 
hending the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  time,  not  perceiv- 
ing that  no  human  power  could  arrest  it  and  save  their 
rights  and  interests,  they  not  unnaturally  felt  that  there  was 
no  need  of  abandoning  them,  and  that  they  owed  it  to  the 
church  to  defend  them  to  the  last. 

Now  these  rights,  interests,  and  possessions  of  the  church, 
spiritual,  inasmuch  as  held  by  a  spiritual  person,  but  in 
themselves  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  quite  distinguishable 
from  the  church  in  her  divine  constitution,  office,  and 
authority,  were  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  hostility 
the  church  incurred.  It  was  the  pope  as  guardian  of  these, 
or  as  the  supreme  lord  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
rather  than  the  pope  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order,  or  his  rights  and  prerogatives  in  matters  instrinsically 
spiritual,  that  the  secular  princes  in  reality  opposed.  The 
rights  and  powers  of  the  popes  during  the  middle  ages  were 
of  two  classes.  The  one  class  was  held  de  jure  divino^  the 
other  de  jure  humano.  The  really  learned  and  able  M. 
Gosselin  in  his  work  on  the  Power  of  the  Popes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  sees  this  very  clearly,  ana  proves  it  with  rare 
erudition  and  sagacity.  The  only  fault  we  find,  or  have 
ever  found,  with  his  work,  is,  that  it  restricts  too  much  the 
former  class,  and  includes  in  the  latter  some  things  which 
the  pope  holds,  iindeniably,  by  immediate  divine  right. 
The  pope  was  the  suzerain  of  England,  Kussia,  Hungary, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Aragon,  and  several  other  European  states,  if 
not,  indeed,  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  itself.  This  right 
of  suzerainty  was  a  temporal  possession,  legally  acquired, 
and  lawfully  held  by  the  Holy  See,  but  not  by  immediate 
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divine  riglit.  Tlie  baronies,  principalities,  fiefs,  held  by 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  seat  of  prelates  of  the  church  in  the 
roj'al  councils,  the  cortes,  diet,  states-general,  or  parliament, 
— titlies,  landed  estates,  &c.,  were  lawful  acquisitions,  vested 
rights,  but  held  by  divine  right  only  in  that  mediate  sense 
in  which  every  proprietor  is  said  to  hold  his  property  by 
divine  riglit.  The  church  was  not  forbidden,  but  was 
autliorized  by  her  divine  constitution,  to  be  a  proprietor. 
The  faculty  of  holding  property  is  given  her  by  immediate 
divide  institution,  but  the  particular  property  acquired  is 
lield  by  human  right,  deriving,  however,  from  the  divine 
right. 

Under  feudalism, — and  this  is  its  grand  feature, — all 
rights  and  powers  follow  the  law  of  property,  in  fact  are 
property  and  treated  as  such, — a  reminiscence  of  the  early 
Roman  law  ;  for  in  early  times  the  political  and  civil  power 
in  Home  was  attached  to  the  sacred  territory  of  the  city, 
surveyed  and  bounded  by  the  god  Terminus,  and  hence  in 
cases  of  transfer  the  land  was  held  to  seize  the  man,  not  the 
man  the  land.  Whatever  rights  and  powers  the  church 
acquired  through  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  the  munilicence 
of  kings  and  princes,  the  labors  of  her  religious,  or  the  feu- 
dal constitution  of  society,  she  held  them  as  property,  and 
by  a  title  as  valid,  and  as  sacred  as  that  by  which  any  other 
proprietor  holds  his  property.  As  proprietor  she  had  the 
right  to  control  and  manage  her  own  property.  Her  title 
was  good,  but  in  this  particular  form,  it  was  not  by  im- 
mediate divine  right,  and  therefore  she  could  survive  its 
loss.  It  was  this  property,  we  repeat,  which  the  church 
held,  and  which  brought  her,  in  some  sense  into  the  cate- 
gory of  temporal  lords,  but  which  she  very  naturally,  and 
very  justly,  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  her  spiritual  au- 
thority, that  excited  against  her  the  hostility  of  the  lay 
chiefs  of  the  secular  society.  The  church  in  that  age,  when 
all  power  was  property,  and  followed  the  law  of  property, 
needed  to  be  a  feudal  proprietor,  in  order  to  hold  her  right- 
ful position,  and  exercise  her  rightful  influence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  But  there  was,  if  we  look  deeper, 
involved  in  the  controversy  which  grew  up  between  the 
popes  and  the  secular  sovereigns,  a  principle  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  civil  liberty  and  social  well-being.  The  sec- 
ular sovereign  maintained,  that,  in  regard  to  property,  he 
lield  the  swninum  clominium,^  that  his  right  was  paramount 
to  tliat  of  the  particular  proprietor,  and  therefore  that  the 
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proprietor  held  liin  property  Hul)jeet  to  tlic  ple;i>iiinj  of  the 
j)rin(yi  or  the  state,  the  (hx^trliii^  which  we  Hot;  aeted  on  now 
by  Spaiii  aiul  Sardinia,  in  their  Keenlarization  of  chur-ch 
■j>ropei"ty,  and  whieii  is  \\i{\  basis  of  all  the;  oriental  <h'Kpot- 
isnis.  'V\\c  cimreh  did  not  reeo^nize  this  (h>e.lrine.  Slio 
took  the  hii::lier  gronnd,  that  ])i'operty  once  hiwfnily  ac- 
(piirod,  is  held  by  a  title  which  the  state  is  bound  to  nwoir- 
iiize  and  protec^t ;  shi;  asserted  the  inviolability  (jf  property, 
and  thus  placed  the  ri<^ht  of  the  proprietoi"  above  thci  law- 
ful action  of  the  state,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  nat- 
ni'al,  or  divine  law  itself, — the  principle  recof^nizcd  every- 
where by  our  American  jurisprudence.  Here  was  a  j)rinci- 
])le  which  the  church  was  the  tirst  to  introduce  into  soci(;ty, 
and  it  is  the  basis  of  all  civil  liberty.  It  was  not  only  on 
the  ground  that  property  consecrated  to  reli<^ion,or  to  pious 
and  charitable  uses,  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  but  also  on  the 
ground  that  idl  property  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  she 
visited  with  her  spiritual  censures  and  thunders  the  violators 
of  her  possessions.  The  hostility  of  the  sovereigns  to  the 
papacy,  was  in  the  first  instance,  to  it,  if  we  may  so  say,  as 
a  feudal  proprietor,  and  extended  afterwards  to  it  as  a  spir- 
itual institution,  only  because  it  availed  itself  of  its  spirit- 
ual authority  to  protect  its  temporal  possessions,  and  the 
eacred  right  of  property.  Undoubtedly,  the  church  could 
be  despoiled  of  those  possessions  without  touching  her  di- 
Tine  constitution,  for  she  does  not  depend  on  them,  and 
<jan  do  her  spiritual  work  without  them  ;  but  she  cannot  be 
despoiled  of  them  by  violence,  without  her  consent,  and  in 
spite  of  her  excommunications,  without  denying  her  spirit- 
ual authority,  and  striking  a  mortal  blow  to  the  sacred  and 
inviolable  right  of  property  itself. 

But  society  in  revolution  rushes  on  to  its  end,  trampling 
in  the  dust  every  right,  human  or  divine,  that  would  im- 
pede its  progress ;  and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  rights  of  proprietors,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  op- 
posed to  the  absolutism  of  the  prince,  were  disregarded  and 
violated  without  scruple.  We  will  not  say  that  feudalism, 
as  it  finally  became, — through  what  causes  it  matters  not  to 
inquire, — needed  no  modification,  that  the  kings  were 
wholly  wrong  in  opposing  it,  or  the  people  wholly  mad  in 
wishing  to  substitute  the  monarch  for  the  feudal  baron ;  we 
are  willing  to  concede  that  social  order  often  suffered  from 
it,  and  that  grave  evils  prevailed  under  it,  which  it  fur- 
nished not  the  means  to  cure  ;  yet  it  contained  the  great 
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principles  of  civil  liberty  and  personal  independence.  It 
consecrated  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  property, 
and  the  sacredness  in  presence  of  the  state  of  vested  rights. 
Our  own  genuine  American  system,  which  unhappily  so 
many  are  laboring  to  convert  into  that  of  the  ancient  pagan 
republicanism,  is,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  only  a  development 
of  feudalism,  by  which  every  man  is  authorized  to  be  a  pro- 
prietor, and  every  proprietor  is  a  baron  or  feudal  lord.  We 
will  not  however  deny,  as  we  say,  that  feudalism  needed  a 
modification  in  order  to  correct  the  abuses  that  grew  up 
under  it ;  but  its  modification  by  violence,  and  in  favor  of 
modern  cresarism,  was  as  undesirable  as  it  was  unjust.  All 
necessary  changes  might  have  been  peaceably,  legally,  and 
usefully  effected,  if  the  lay  chiefs  had  been  willing  to  con- 
sult and  act  in  concert  with  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  eccle- 
siastical society.  But  to  this  they  were  too  proud,  too 
thoughtless,  too  violent,  or  too  ambitious  to  consent.  The 
violence  commenced,  and  must  have  its  course.  All  we 
would  now  say  is,  that  the  revolution  was  primarily  hostile 
to  the  church  in  her  character  of  a  feudal  proprietor,  and 
was  only  accidentally  hostile  to  her  in  her  divine  and  im- 
mutable character  as  representative  of  the  spiritual  order. 
She  was  attacked  certainly  on  her  divine  side,  but  only 
because  her  external  economy  was  identified  with  her  in- 
ternal, and  because  she  spread  her  divine  authority  as 
a  protection  over  the  right  of  property  in  the  way  of  the 
irresistible  passion  for  monarchy  which  possessed  the  age. 
After  the  sixteenth  century  European  society  settled  down 
under  absolute  monarchy,  a  monarchy  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  empire.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  extinguished 
throughout  nearly  all  Europe  every  spark  of  its  mediaeval 
freedom.  In  Protestant  Europe,  the  state  became  absolute, 
and  the  monarch  united  in  himself  the  royal  and  pontifical 
authority  ;  in  Catholic  Europe,  the  church  W2i^  protected  by 
the  sovereigns,  and  sighed  for  the  freedom  of  the  martyr 
ages.  Bishops  turn  courtiers,  and  the  king's  mistress  nom- 
inates to  vacant  sees,  and  bestows  the  rich  livings  of  the 
church.  The  nobles,  save  as  officers  of  the  army,  forget 
the  old  maxim,  noblesse  oblige^  lose  their  old  chivalric  senti- 
ments and  sense  of  independence,  fawn  round  the  monarch, 
and  become  base  and  servile.  The  people,  without  politi- 
cal rights,  without  social  importance,  overloaded  with  taxes, 
poor  and  grovelling  in  ignorance,  almost  forget  that  they 
were  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  that 
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for  tiuMn  tho  Son  of  (iod  li.iR  died.  This  cuiiriof,  hiHt  for 
(»v('r,  Hiitl  l)y  till'  middle  of  the  liist  coiitury  wo  see  that  .'» 
now  political  and  social  tranHforiiiation  has  coiuinonced. 
ThiK  transformation,  comj)lotod  with  ur,  hut  still  in  process 
in  llic()ld  World,  is  from  modern  or  ahsoluto  monandiy  to 
n'pui)licanism,  hut  to  a  n'j)uhlicanism,  we  hope,  more  in 
accordance,  in  principle,  with  the  repuhlicanism  of  the  mid- 
dle aijjes,  than  with  that  of  Grneco-Koman  paf^anism,  now  so 
earnestly  contended  for  by  our  red-republicans  and  radical 
democrats. 

In  this  new  transformation  the  church  a^i^ain  suffers,  and 
is  violently  opuosed  b''  tlie  same  party  that  opposed  lier  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  thoui^h  now  as  humanitarians  or  in- 
fidels, not  as  simulc  heretics.  She  had  ada})ted  her  external 
economy  to  monarchy,  as  she  had  previously  adapted  it  to 
feudalism,  and  hence  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  identified 
with  the  monarchical  regime.  For  several  generations,  no 
doubt,  her  children  were  cast  in  a  monarchical  mould  ;  tlieir 
social  interests  and  vested  rights  so  depended  on  it,  and 
were  so  linked  with  it,  that  its  ruin  seemed  to  them  to 
carry  wnth  it  tliat  of  religion  itself.  This  made  the  Catho- 
lic more  anti-rejniblican,  and  the  republican  more  anti-Cath- 
olic. Churchmen  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  society, 
and  many  even  3^et,  on  both  sides,  imagine  that  the  throne 
and  the  altar  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

P)Ut  for  ourselves  we  have  no  fears  for  the  church.  The 
revolution  will  go  on  till  the  new  transformation  is  effected. 
Monarchy  in  the  old  pagan  sense,  or  as  understood  by  Louis 
XIY.  and  the  unfortunate  Stuarts,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  go  down  before  the  republican  movement  of  the 
age.  The  struggle  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  more  or  less 
fierce  and  destructive,  but  the  republican  order  will  sooner 
or  later  triumnh  in  the  Old  World,  as  it  has  triumphed 
already  in  this  country.  But  the  church  will  survive  it,  as 
she  has  survived  all  previous  political  and  social  transforma- 
tions. Her  whole  history  proves  that  she  is  indissolubly 
wedded  to  no  particular  political  and  social  order,  but  can 
adapt  herself  to  any  that  leaves  her  free  to  pursue  her 
divine  mission.  She  suffers,  indeed,  in  every  period  of 
transition,  but  she  has  that  within  her  which  enables  her  to 
survive  the  transformation,  and  to  repair  her  losses,  when 
once  a  settled  order  is  reestablished.  When  the  transfor- 
mation to  republicanism  is  once  effected,  she  will  accept  it,. 
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ada])t  her  external  economy  or  prudential  system  to  it,  and, 
perhaps,  find  it  even  more  favorable  to  her  free  and  divine 
activity,  tlian  any  political  and  social  order  vi^itli  which  she 
has  hitherto  come  in  contact. 

The  practical  lesson  these  considerations  should  enforce 
on  Catholics  is,  that  the  time  when  it  was  safe,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  it  was  safe,  to  link  the  interests  of  the 
church  with  absolute  monarchy,  has  gone  by,  and  our  great 
study,  after  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  should  now  be,  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  to  avoid  binding  ourselves  to 
an  order  of  things  that  has  passed,  or  is  passing  away,  and 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  future  which  is  advancing.  We 
must  accept,  both  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  of  society, 
the  new  order  as  it  comes  up  and  establislies  itself.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  ask  the  Catholic  to  throw  himself  into  the 
revolution,  and  help  it  onward,  for  that,  in  its  present  char- 
acter, would  be  both  unlawful  and  imprudent.  We  felt  it 
our  duty  in  1818,  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe,  and  we  liave  seen  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
were  wrong ;  we  opposed,  and  still  oppose  the  principles  on 
which  those  movements  were  based,  as  well  as  the  principles 
on  which  our  own  countrymen  defended  their  sympathy 
with  them.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  prevent  us  from 
foreseeing  that,  in  some  shape,  the  democratic  transforma- 
tion of  Christendom  is  sure  to  be  effected,  or  render  it  less 
necessary  for  us  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  its  success. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  the  new  conoordat  between  Austria 
and  the  Holy  See,  and  the  apparent,  we  would  fain  hope 
real,  respect  of  Napoleon  III.  for  the  church ;  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  these  things  can  save  the  monarchy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  they  may  ease  its  fall.  I^either 
IN^apoleon  nor  Francis  Joseph  seem  able  to  arrest  the  revo- 
lution in  Spain  or  Sardinia,  or  disposed  to  attempt  to  separ- 
.ate  the  cause  of  constitutionalism  from  that  of  spoliation  of 
the  church.  Both,  we  apprehend,  labor  to  force  the  love 
of  religion  and  devotion  to  the  church  to  ally  themselves 
with  caesarism,  and  the  love  of  freedom  to  join  the  infidel 
or  humanist  camp ;  but  they  will  fail,  because  their  policy 
is  to  use  the  church  to  uphold  their  power,  and  Almighty 
God  will  never  suffer  his  church  to  be  thus  used,  or  made 
a  tool  of.  The  revolution,  in  some  form,  will  go  on,  and 
while  we  refuse  to  join  it,  or  in  any  way  to  aid  it,  it  would 
be  madness  as  Catholics  to  bind  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
monarchs  against  it.     We  must  prepare  ourselves  to  accept 
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in  good  fjiilli  tho  new  political  iin<l  Hocijil  onl(5r  as  it  comcfl 
up,  and  ('Htal)liHlu^s  itM(»lf.  \V(3  must  distiii^ulKli  8]i.'irj)ly 
botwooii  r('lii:;i()n  and  nioiiarchy,  and  train  oiir-HcdvoH  and 
those  d('[)('nd('nt  on  ns  t<>  he  ^ood  Calhohcs  nrider  a  d<'iii(>- 
cratio  rt'<jhnfi.  The  modes  of  thonnrht,  the  liahits  of  life, 
and  the  methods  of  edneation  formed  under  monarehy  and 
sjHH'ially  adaj)ted  to  it,  we  mnst  1)0  ])repared  to  modify,  as 
the  oeeasion  demands,  and  (Hiaso  to  insist  on  them  as  ess(tn- 
tial  to  our  (-atlwdie  eharaeter.  As  Catliolics  we  are  and 
must  be  always  and  everywhere  tlie  same.  But  every  Cath- 
olic, taken  in  the  concrete,  has  a  two-fold  character;  one 
derived  from  the  churcli,  the  other  from  society ;  and 
changes  as  changes  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  lo  insist 
tliat  this  hitter  character  shall  be  in  a  democratic  state  of 
society,  what  it  should  be  in  a  monarchical,  is  to  drive  (mr 
generous  youth,  especially  susceptible  of  social  inilucnces, 
out  of  the  church  into  infidelity  or  irreligion.  In  this  coun- 
try the  democratic  order  is  established,  and  so  far  as  it  leaves 
the  church  free  to  carry  on  her  divine  work,  it  has  the  right 
to  reign ;  and  hence,  in  this  country,  in  all  that  comes  with- 
in the  sphere  of  human  prudence,  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as 
interest  to  conform  to  it.  If  any  of  us  have  monarchical  or 
aristocratic  prejudices,  they  are  out  of  place  here.  In  re- 
ligion we  must  bow  to  authority,  but  in  all  else  we  must 
cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom.  We  owe  this  even  to  our 
religion,  for  not  otherwise  shall  we  preserve  our  youth,  and 
fill  our  churches  after  the  present  adult  generation  has 
passed  off.  This,  too,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  church,  who  makes  herself  "  all  to  all." 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1855.] 

We  have  brought  these  two  works  together  because, 
though  published  at  distant  intervals,  and  differing  almost 
as  widely  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  they  are  on  the  subject 
treated  the  two  profoundest  works  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  literature.  Both  treat  the  same  subject, 
Donoso  Cortes  from  the  point  of  view  of  Catholicity,  Pierre 
Leroux  from  the  pantheistic  or  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
and  each  needs  to  be  read  and  studied  by  whoever  would 
understand,  either  in  their  truth  or  their  falsity,  the  liberal- 
ism and  socialism  which  have  made  so  much  noise  and  stirred 
up  so  many  commotions  throughout  the  civilized  world  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Fierre  Leroux  has  hardly  been  heard  of  singe  1850. 
Whether  he  is  still  living  or  not  is  more  than  we  know;  but 
we  remember  the  time  when  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
France,  and  the  representative  of  an  important  school  in 
philosophy  and  politics.  He  belonged  originally,  we  believe, 
to  the  Saint-Simonian  school  or  sect,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  a  later  day  as  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  French 
eclecticism  founded  by  the  eloquent  and  erudite  Cousin. 
He  is  decidedly  the  great  man  of  the  modern  socialistic 
school,  and  the  only  one  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  who  has 
succeeded  in  giving  it  any  thing  like  a  philosophical  basis. 
He  possesses  rare  philosophical  genius,  and,  though  not  the 
soundest,  he  is  the  greatest  metaphysician  that  France  has 
produced  in  modern  times,  and  may  as  to  his  genius  and 
erudition  take  rank  with  the  late  V  incenzo  Gioberti,  who 
has  had  no  equal  since  Leibnitz,  for  we  cannot  rank  very 
high  such  men  as.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.     Immanuel 

*1.  Ensayo  sobre  el  Catolv'.isino,  el  Liberalismo,  y  el  Socialismo,  con- 
siderados  en  sus  Principios  Fundamentales.  Por  Don  Juan  Donoso 
Cortes,  Marques  de  Valdegamas,     Madrid  :    1851. 

2.  De  V Ilumaniie,  de  son  Principe,  et  de  son  Axenir,  oil  se  irowve  ex- 
posee  la  Vraie  Definition  de  la  Religion,  et  oil  Von  explique  le  Sens,  la  Suite, 
et  V  Enchainement  du  Mosaisme  et  du  Ckristianisine.  Par  Pierre 
Leroux.    Paris:    1840. 
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Kant  itt  tho  only  (Jistiii<^iiiHhud  Gcnimii  inctjipliyHUMaii  in  re- 
cent tiiiu's  that  \vi)  sliouM  Ix?  willing  to  nanic,  unless  one  or 
two  Ciitliolicri  o(  (trrmaiiy  an;  to  Ix;  oxc('j)t('<l. 

It  iiKiy  l)e  that  wo  attach  an  undiu;  importance  to  tho 
writini^s  of  Pierre  Leroux,  hecaiiHe  our  actpiaintance  with 
tliein  niarkrt  an  epoch  in  our  mental  deveh>j)inent,  and  w^o 
<>wo  to  thoMi  nion;  than  to  thosi;  of  any  other  nio(hjrn  writ<'r. 
They  revohiti(Hiizud  our  own  mind  Ijoth  in  regard  to  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  became  tho 
occasion  of  our  conversion  to  Catholicity.  But  we  must  be 
]>ormitted  to  say,  that,  tliough  his  system  as  a  Bystem  does 
not  and  never  did  satisfy  us,  it  contains  certain  great  cosmi(; 
and  metaphysical  truths,  more  distinctly  recognized  and 
more  clearly  and  energetically  stated  than  we  lind  even  in 
the  ordinary  works  on  theology,  and  almost  wholly  wanting 
in  our  ordinary  systems  of  ])hilosophy.  Uis  grand  error  is 
in  his  having  misinterj)reted  and  misapplied  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  in  confounding  the  two  natures 
in  the  one  person  of  our  Lord,  and  in  failing  to  distinguish 
properly  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  orders. 
lie  starts  with  the  Eutychian  heresy,  or  the  confusion  of  the 
human  and  the  divine,  and  really,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, explains  the  divine  by  the  human,  and  thus  reduces 
Christianity  to  pure  humanism  or  naturalism.  The  Cath- 
olic theologian  understands  at  once  the  reach  of  this  funda- 
mental error,  which  vitiates  and  must  vitiate  the  author's 
whole  system.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  human  side  of  truth, 
for  man  is  made  in  the  image  and  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  God  is,  in  the  language  of  St.  ThomRS,*si?n{litudo 
rerum  omnium^  and  hence  in  all  nature  there  is  and  must 
be  a  certain  reflection,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Divinity.  God  is 
in  some  sense  mirrored  by  his  works.  In  man  and  nature 
we  must  find,  not  the  elements  of  Christianity  indeed,  for 
they  are  superhuman  and  supernatural,  but  certain  analogies 
or  correspondences,  which  in  human  language  are  expressed 
by  the  same  terms,  and  through  which  the  Christian  mys- 
teries are  rendered  in  a  measure  intelligible  to  us.  Leroux 
eertainly  confounds  these  analogies  or  correspondences  in 
the  natural  and  human  order  with  the  superhuman  and 
supernatural  dogmas  of  Christianity;  but  he  certainly  has 
studied  them  profoundly,  and  tells  us,  not  unmixed  with 
error,  some  great  and  important  natural  truths, — truths 
recognized  and  accepted,  indeed,  by  all  the  great  scholastic 
divines,  but  which  these  divines  do  not  set  forth  in  that 
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distinct  and  prominent  liglit  in  which  we  find  them  in  the 
earlier  fathers,  or  in  wliich  it  is  necessary,  perhaps,  tc  set 
them  forth  in  order  to  meet  the  characteristic  errors  of  our 
age. 

The  Marquis  of  Yaldegamas  has  studied  the  same  subject 
with  equal  industry,  with  equal  mental  strength  and  acute- 
ness,  and  with  a  higher  order  of  genius.  He  understands  it 
far  better,  and  treats  it  far  more  profoundly ;  for  he  knows 
and  accepts  Catholic  theology,  which  places  him  in  the 
position  to  comprehend  the  natural  truth  in  its  true  relations 
with  the  supernatural,  and  prevents  him  from  giving  a 
mutilated  or  distorted  view  of  either.  But  he  writes  mainly 
for  the  Catholic  mind,  and  is  more  intent  on  showing  the 
errors,  absurdities,  and  fatal  tendencies  of  humanitarian  or 
pantheistic  socialism  to  the  understanding  of  the  faithful, 
than  he  is  on  distinguishing  for  the  benefit  of  its  adherents 
the  grain  of  truth  in  their  system,  and  using  it  to  lead  them 
up  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  which  accepts  and  completes  it. 
JSTothing  in  the  world  can  be  better  than  his  book  to  guard 
the  faithful  against  the  errors  of  pantheistic  or  humanitarian 
socialism,  or  to  inspire  them  witli  a  hearty  love  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  morals;  but  it  is  not  precisely  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  socialists  themselves.  Ignorant  of  Catholic 
faith  and  theology,  they  will  not  always  be  able  to  find  in 
his  Catholicity  the  truth  they  are  groping  after,  and  which 
gives  to  their  speculations  a  value  in  their  own  eyes.  We, 
who  happen  to  Know  both  sides  by  our  own  experience,  can 
see  that  he  accepts  and  vindicates  in  its  true  light  and  place 
what  they  i^ally  value,  and  which  they  erroneously  conclude 
cannot  be  held  in  the  church,  and  persuade  themselves 
can  be  realized  without  her,  and  must  be,  if  realized  at  all. 

The  noble  marquis  also  takes  M.  Proudhon  as  the  best 
representative  of  socialism,  and  confines  himself  mainly  to 
the  refutation  of  the  Proudhonian  theory.  Here  we  must 
be  permitted  to  differ  from  him.  If  we  would  study  the 
socialistic  contradictions  and  negations,  Proudhon  is  our 
man  ;  but  if  we  would  study  socialism  in  its  affirmations,  in 
what  it  has  that  is  positive,  in  its  truths,  or  half-truths,  we 
must,  we  think,  take  Leroux.  Proudhon  is  by  turns  a  deist 
and  an  atheist,  a  pantheist  and  a  Manichean,  but  generally  a 
denier,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  with  the  whole  past,  to 
reject  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  sacred,  in  a 
word,  to  destroy  all  tliat  has  been  or  is.  Would  we  "know 
whither  all  false  theories,  religious,  political,  and  social,  lead,. 
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WO  iniiHt  study  I*r()U(lli<>rj,  who  uridor  \.\i\h  j)i)iiitof  view  Ih 
tlin  ^^rcat  ni;m  of  ilw.  hocialistic  and  rcjvoliit.ioFiary  world, 
liiit  Lcroux  lias  Hoiiit!  rtjli^ioiis  iiiHtiiKitH,  in  not  thi!  v(jrital»li; 
Apollyon,  and  atttMnnts  to  ^ivc  the  positive  and  allinnative 
sidc^  of  socialism.  It  wt;  would  know  tin;  truth  whifth  miH- 
Icads  the  socialists,  which  th(;y  niisaj)j)n'h(!nd  an<l  misapply, 
hut.  which  ntiViU'thclcss  is  tho  ohMucnt  which  commLMids  to 
their  own  jud«^munt8  and  hearts  their  socialism,  Leroux,  not 
Proudhon,  in  our  judgment,  is  tho  great,  "  tho  representative 
man." 

We  say  not  this  to  depreciate  the  work  of  tlie  lamented 
Spanish  nobleman.  We  liavo  lieretofore  expressed  pur 
opinion  of  his  remarkable  essay,  tlian  whicli,  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  are  more  comjKitcnt  than  we  are  to  judge, 
there  is  nothing  moreel(Mjuent  in  the  noble  Castiiian  tongue. 
We  are  not,  wo  confess,  of  liis  political  school.  We  have 
more  confidence  in  constitutionalism  or  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment than  he  appears  to  have  had.  We  hold  that  par- 
liamentary or  constitutional  government,  though  by  no 
means  perfect,  though  not  all  we  could  wish,  and  far  enough 
from  being  all  that  its  partisans  pretend,  affords  the  only 
political  guaranty  of  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  which,  after 
so  many  social  changes,  and  revolutions,  is  now  practicable. 
Certainly  it  is  to  it,  not  to  absolute  monarchy,  that  Cath- 
olicity owes  the  immense  progress  it  has  made  in  Europe 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
revolutionary  developments  during  late  years  to  shake  our 
early  faith  in  representative  and  parliamentary  government, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Spanish  statesman  rendered  no 
service  to  his  country  by  his  war  against  constitutionalism 
and  parliamentary  discussion.  The  great  error  of  the  Euro- 
pean liberal ists  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  so  much  political  as 
religious.  We  find  no  fault  with  them  for  seeking  what 
are  called  checks  and  balances,  or  attempting  to  found  gov- 
ernment on  compromises;  for  government  is  a  practical 
affair,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  without  an  adjustment  of 
opposing  interests,  which  more  or  less  offend  theoretic  unity. 
We  censure  them  not  for  this,  but  for  supposing  that  these 
compromises,  these  balancings  of  principles  and  interests, 
and  playing  off  of  one  against  another,  can  alone  suffice  for 
the  maintenance  of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  individual 
freedom  on  the  other.  We  accept  them  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  we  expect  no  valuable  results  from  them  when  substi- 
tuted for  religion,  or  even  when  intended  to  operate  with- 
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out  it.  We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  ilhistrious 
author,  whose  loss  the  Catholic  world  justly  deplores,  in  his 
anti-parliamentary  politics  and  monarchical  theory. 

But  aside  from  his  politics,  in  which  he  was  more  Spanish 
than  American,  we  have  had  in  modem  times  no  Catholic 
writer  more  free  and  bold  in  his  speculations,  more  original 
and  brilliant  in  his  genius,  more  comprehensive  in  liis 
thought  or  spirit-stirring  in  his  eloquence,  or  in  general 
more  remarkable  for  his  depth  and  soundness.  He  formed 
himself  by  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  great 
fathers,  rather  than  the  modern  theological  compendiums, 
or  the  great  scholastic  doctors ;  and  while  for  that  reason  he 
speculates  more  freely,  and  writes  with  more  freshness  and 
vigor,  he  is  less  exact  in  his  doctrine  and  less  accurate  in  his 
language.  There  are  expressions  in  his  essay,  which,  if 
detached  from  their  connection  and  understood  without 
reference  to  the  obvious  intention  of  the  author,  are  cer- 
tainly inexact,  and  perhaps  even  heretical,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  Abbe  Gaduel ;  but  if  fairly  and  honestly  interpreted 
by  their  context  and  the  general  scope  of  the  argument,  by 
a  liberal-hearted  criticism  which  seeks  to  unfold  the  large 
and  comprehensive  thoughts  of  a  writer  rather  than  to  dis- 
play its  own  microscopic  accuracy,  no  very  grave  objections 
under  the  point  of  view  of  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  sus- 
tained against  the  book.  In  this  essay  the  autlior  has 
attempted  and  executed  a  work  that  was  much  needed  in 
the  present  time,  that  of  carrying  back  the  faithful  to  the 
deepest  and  most  living  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
showing  the  origin  and  support  of  human  society  in  God. 
Starting  with  the  principle  already  asserted,  that  God  is 
similitudo  rerum  omnium^  or  the  likeness  which  all  creat- 
ed things  copy,  and  therefore  that  all  things  have  their 
ideas  or  archetypes  in  his  divine  essence,  he  shows  that 
true  human  society  has  its  origin  in  the  divine  society  of 
the  ever-adorable  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
three  persons  in  one  nature  or  essence.  In  this  divine 
society,  whose  characteristic,  as  he  not  very  accurately 
expresses  it,  is  unity  in  diversity  and  diversity  in  unity,  he 
finds  the  original  type  of  all  society,  and  therefore  all  true 
human  society  must  reflect  this  divine  society,  as  all  crea- 
tion reflects  the  Creator.  Here  is  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion, the  leading  thought,  of  the  Essay  on  Catholicity^  Lib- 
eralism^ and  Socialism.  This  thought,  which  is  profoundly 
Catholic,  as  well  as  profoundly  philosophic,  reproduces  what 
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18  deepest  Jiiul  truest  in  the  lM:it()iii(;  pliilosopli y,  ;iltlinnir|i 
it  is  perluijm  foreign  to  tlie  Arifjtotolian.  We  lirnl  it  in  tlio 
Ilolv  Scriptures,  wo  liiid  it  in  the  early  futherH,  wo  liinl  it 
ill  Catliolic.  tlK'olonry  of  all  timefl,  but  we  do  not  iin<l  it 
always  in  what  passes  for  j)hilosophy  in  the  schoois.  'I'lu; 
JMatonie  philosophy  is  no  douht  exnosed  to  dan^(!rK  from 
which  the  Aristotelian  is  free.  It  is  lessri^id  in  its  method  ; 
it  is  more  dariiii^  in  its  scope,  and  ojx-ns  a  wider  and  rielior 
fii^ld  to  s})eeulation.  It  ^ives  more  ])lay  to  our  enKjtions, 
alTections,  and  imajj^i nation,  and  therefore  cxpoRCS  us  to 
greater  mental  aberrations.  It  brings  into  play  tho  mystio 
elements  of  our  nature,  and  opens  us  on  that  side  on  which 
Satan  can  best  a|)proach  and  seduce  us.  J  hit  there  can 
really  be  no  question  that  it  is  far  profoundcr  than  tlio 
Aristotelian  })liilosophy,  and  penetrates  to  an  order  of  ideas 
to  which  Aristotle  was  a  stranger,  and  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  a  rigid  peripateticism. 
Peripateticism,  considering  every  thing  under  the  form  of 
abstract  thought,  loses  sight  of  life,  of  the  real  living  uni- 
verse, and  therefore  is  unable  to  detect  in  the  natural  order 
the  analogies,  resemblances,  copies,  or  reflections,  without 
which  the  supernatural  would  be  in  every  sense  inappre- 
liensible  to  our  intelli2:ence.  Hence  it  never  enables  us  to 
connect  the  intelligible  and  the  superintelligible,  and  embrace 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  as  one  harmonious  whole, 
having  its  unity  in  the  divine  essence.  Donoso  Cortes  has 
done  a  noble  service  to  religion  and  society  by  reviving, 
what  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  popular  philosophy,  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  fathers  and  the  great  scholastic  doc- 
tors, and  showing  us  that  even  the  natural  order  demands 
its  complement  from  the  supernatural,  and  that  the  profound- 
est  mysteries  of  our  faith  are  the  source  of  all  that  is  ti-ue 
and  good,  sound  and  healthy,  in  our  natural  life,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  natural  has  its  root  in  the  supernatural,  and 
derives  its  sap  from  an  order  deeper  and  higher  than  itself. 
He  thus  connects  human  society  with  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  its  norma  or  type.  As  all  in  Catholicity 
has  its  origin  in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  so  all  true 
human  society  must  have  its  origin  and  type  in  Catholicity. 
This  thought  reaches  far,  and  must  be  fully  recognized  and 
well  understood  before  w^e  fully  comprehend  Christian 
society,  and  are  able  to  oppose  it  successfully  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  humanitarian  or  pantheistic  socialism,  so  rife  in  our 
times.  Those  who  seek  to  do  this  must  study  profoundly 
the  essay  of  Donoso  Cortes. 
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But  our  purpose  at  present  is  not  precisely  that  of  the 
ilhistrious  Spaniard.  We  have  already  discussed  in  our 
pages  the  errors  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  liberalism  and 
socialism  ;  we  have  pointed  out  what  they  have  that  is  op- 
posed to  Catholic  faith  and  theology.  We  wish  now  to 
draw  attention  to  what  they  have  that  is  true.  All  systems, 
however  erroneous  or  false,  have  an  element  of  truth,  be- 
cause the  human  intellect,  being  created  in  the  image  of  the 
divine,  and  made  for  the  apprehension  of  truth,  can  never 
operate  with  pure  falsehood.  To  rightly  comprehend  a  sys- 
tem is  not  simply  to  detect  its  errors.  We  understand  not 
even  an  erroneous  system  till  we  understand  its  truth  ;  and 
its  real  refutation  lies  not  so  much  in  detecting  and  expos- 
ing its  fallacies,  as  in  detecting,  distinguishing,  and  accept- 
ing the  truth  which  it  misapprehends,  misinterprets,  or  mis- 
applies. Socialism  commends  itself  to  the  intellect  of  its 
adherents  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  true,  and  to  their 
hearts  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  good  ;  for  the  intellect, 
St.  Thomas  teaches,  can  never  be  false,  nor  the  will  will 
evil.  Both  falsehood  and  evil  are  privative,  neither  is  pos- 
itive. Error  is  in  the  defect  of  truth,  and  evil  in  the  defect 
of  good.  We  must  say  this  or  assert  falsehood  as  a  real  en- 
tity and  evil  as  a  positive  principle,  and  thus  fall  into  Man- 
icheism.  We  must  beware  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  or  total  corruption  by  the  fall  of  human  nat- 
ure. If  man  cannot  embrace  pure  falsehood  nor  will  what 
under  some  aspect  is  not  good,  it  follows  that  in  every  erro- 
neous or  mischievous  system  there  is  and  must  be  an  as- 
pect of  truth  and  goodness,  and  it  is  only  under  this  aspect 
that  the  system  is  dear  to  its  adherents.  If  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce a  favorable  effect  on  them,  and  to  refute  their  system 
for  their  sake,  we  must  begin,  not  by  denouncing  their  error, 
but  by  showing  them  that  we  recognize  and  accept  their 
truth. 

Our  own  views  of  both  liberalism  and  socialism  have  so 
often  been  expressed  in  these  pages,  that  none  of  our  readers 
can  suspect  us  of  any  undue  bias  in  their  favor.  We  have,  as 
it  is  well  known,  no  sympathy  with  them  or  the  movements 
they  have  inspired.  No  one  has  denounced  them  in  strong- 
er terms,  or  more  strenuously  opposed  them.  But  our 
pages  bear  ample  evidence  that  we  have  never  denied,  or 
pretended  to  deny,  that  each  has  something  true  and  good  in 
its  order.  We  are  not  unfrequently  accused  of  being  one- 
sided, narrow-minded,  and  disposed  always  to  push  the  prin- 
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<M|>1(»  \V(^  niiiy  Ijiivo  li;ij)|)('in'il  lo  .idopL  to  cxtriMiwR. 
Notliiiii::  is  mom  untnie.  An  opposite;  vhixr^ii  iinVlit  witli 
l";ii-  nioic  propriety  \m  l)rou<^lit  ai^aiiiHt  U8.  In  our  w;ir 
a<::;iinrtt  tho  ivd-rcpuhlicaMisni  of  KiirojH',  wv,  were  intvcr 
Ivuown  to  push  our  diifciice  of  order  and  authority  so  far  an 
tu  express  an  o|>inion  favorahlc^  to  ahscduto  inonan^liy,  or 
to  deny  tlie  natural  ecpiality  of  all  men.  We  liave  alwayH 
made  it  a  point,  in  eond)a(inj^  eironeous  or  miscliii^vous  sys- 
tems, to  reeon^nize  the  fact  that  they  contain  something 
that  wc  shouhi  be  sorry  to  C()m])at,  and  if  wo  are  or  liave 
been  to  a  certain  extent  unpopular  with  our  countrymen,  it 
is  precisely  because  we  have  never  shown  ourselves  exclu- 
sive. J^ut  when  erroneous  systems  are  in  arms  or  armin*^ 
themselves  against  society,  we  do  not  think  it  the  proper 
time  to  draw\attention  to  their  side  of  trutli  and  goodness, 
for  it  is  tlien  a  more  urgent  duty  to  defeat  them,  and  save 
society  from  the  ruin  they  threaten,  than  it  is  to  labor  to 
convert  their  adherents  from  their  errors.  One  course  is 
proper  when  conversion  is  the  end  to  be  sought,  another  is 
proper  when  it  is  necessary  to  guard  people  against  falling 
into  error.  To  have  dwelt  in  1848  on  what  there  is  in 
liberalism  and  socialism  that  may  be  accepted,  would  have 
tended  to  give  the  people  a  false  direction.  We  could  not 
then  stop  to  analyze  and  distinguish.  An  imperious  duty 
made  it  necessary  to  expose  the  dangerous  errors  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  revolutionary  systems  and  movcxnents.  But 
in  1855,  when  the  danger  comes  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
we  are  free  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  those  whom  these 
false  systems  have  misled,  by  distinguishing  and  accepting 
the  truth  or  half-truth  which  they  misapprehend  and  mis- 
apply. There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  our  motto  should 
be.  Every  thing  in  its  time. 

The  liberalists  and  socialists  are  not  true  Christians,  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  are  individuals  among 
them  who  have  generous,  noble,  and  even  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, whicli  Christianity  teaches  us  to  accept  and  respect. 
Much  at  least  of  what  is  most  living,  least  grovelling,  least 
servile,  most  manly,  and  most  elevated,  outside  of  the 
church,  is  found  to-day  in  their  ranks.  We  are  never  to 
judge  individual  members  of  political  and  social  parties  by 
their  mere  doctrinal  formulas,  for  men's  heads  and  hearts 
are  often  far  apart,  and  sometimes  strongly  opposed  one  to 
the  other.  Liberalists  and  socialists  are  to  be  judged,  under 
the  point  of  view  we  wish  now  to  consider  them,  not  solely 
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nor  chiefly  by  their  abstract  doctrines,  but  by  their  senti- 
ments, their  cravings,  affections,  and  aspirations.  Liberal- 
ism and  sociaHsm,  like  all  false  systems,  end  at  last  in  pure- 
gentilism,  and  yet  in  their  modern  form  they  could  liave 
originated  only  in  a  community  which  had  once  been  Chris- 
tian, and  which  still  retained  a  tradition  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  love.  They  originate  in  philanthropy,  the  love 
of  mankind,  the  form,  and  the  only  form,  which  wliat  is 
purest  and  best  in  religion  can  assume  outside  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

We  condemn  as  heartily  as  any  man  the  liberal  and 
socialistic  revolutions  of  Europe  during  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  those  revolutions 
have  to  some  extent  had  a  philanthropic  origin,  and  have 
all  been  prosecuted  with  the  intention  of  doing  for  this 
world  by  the  state  through  philanthropy  what  the  church 
has  done  or  shown  she  can  do  through  Christian  charity. 
All  these  movements  to  popularize  government,  to  mitigate 
penal  codes,  to  redress  political  and  social  grievances,  and 
to  elevate  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  although 
for  the  most  part  failing  in  their  object,  have  originated  in 
benevolent  sentiment,  though  perverted  to  base,  selfish  pur- 
poses by  their  chief  managers.  In  their  writings  at  least, 
in  their  speculations,  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century 
overflowed  with  generous  sentiments,  and  if  they  attacked 
old  systems,  and  demanded  radical  changes  in  social  or  re- 
ligious institutions,  in  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  it  was- 
always  in  the  name  of  virtue,  and  always  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing,  as  they  pretended,  often  believed,  something  better 
for  the  nation  or  the  race.  'No  small  number  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  old  French  revolution  were  moved  by 
a  w^arm  and  diffusive  benevolence;  and  we  envy  not  the- 
man  who  can  see  nothing  not  bad  in  the  generous  enthusi- 
asm of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  ^French  people  in 
the  early  days  of  that  revolution.  The  state  of  things  which 
obtained  in  France  prior  to  the  revolution  was  not  so  bad 
as  that  which  the  revolution  itself  introduced,  but  it  was 
such  as  no  man  of  a  sound  mind  and  an  honest  heart  can 
approve.  The  evils  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  no- 
one  can  deny  that  they  were  great  and  deplorable.  The 
court  and  upper  classes  were  corrupt  either  in  their  princi- 
ples or  their  manners,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  oppressed  with  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and 
looked  upon  as  born  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  pleas- 
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nroB  of  tho  idle  :uhI    liixiii  loiis  few.      How  could   ineii  who 
liavo  tho  hciirtH  of  www  l»r  otherwise  th;m  indl^^iiaiit,  when 
]HH)j)lo  wtM'o  8ent  to  tin;  ImHtilo  for  venturing  to  Jittuck   tlic 
kImj^'s  lackov  or  tlio   kin^'n  inistn'HH, — when  tin;  kiriLT  ahari- 
clouod  hiiiisell'  to  the  iiiont  (h'l)asiii;^  and  criiiiiniil  htjiiHiiality, 
and  a  })ainted  harlot,  a  Poin|)a(h)ur  or  a  Diibarry,  was  virtu- 
ally tho  lirst  minister  of  state,  and  dispensed   the  favors  or 
det(M'inined  the  appointments  of  th(;  crown,  while  the  toilinj^ 
mullitude  were  overloaded  with   taxes,  reduced   to   penury, 
to  absolute  destitution,  and  received  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion for  bread  "  a  new  gallows  forty  feet  hi<^h  "  ?     Revolu- 
tions are  serious  thiui^s,  and  no  peoj)l(;  can  be  stirred  it])  to 
make  a  social  revolution  against   all    that   they   iiave  been 
accustomed  to  liold  sacred,  till   they  feel  the  pressure  of 
want,  and  see  gaunt  famine  staring  them  in  the  face.     Na- 
tions, humanity  at  large,  must  bear  some   traces  of    that 
divine  similitude  which  all  things  more  or  less  faithfully 
copy,  and  can  no  more  act  without  some  aspect  of  truth  or 
shadow  of  good  than  individuals ;  and  though  it  may  be 
generally  more   in  accordance  with  the  fact   to  say,    Vox 
pojpuli  vox  diaboli,  than  Vox  populi  vox  Dei^  yet  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  will  not  do  to  deny  that  "  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."     The  old  French  revolu- 
tion found  at  least  a  pretext  in  the  vices  of  the  court,  in 
the  corruption  of  the  noblesse,  in  the  dissoluteness  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  general  neglect  and  distress 
of  the  people.     And  things  were  not  much  worse  in  France 
than  in  other  European  countries  at  the  same  time,  if  in- 
deed they  were  so  bad.     It  were  idle  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  evils,  or  to  hold  it  to  have  been  criminal,  or  other- 
wise than  praiseworthy,  to  attempt  to  redress  them.     It 
was  a  sacred  duty,  imposed  alike  by  charity  and  philan- 
thropy, to  undertake  their  removal,  though  of  course  not  by 
unlawful  means,  certainly  not  by  a  revolution,  which  could 
only  make  matters  worse. 

Of  course  we  have  no  confidence  even  in  philanthropy, 
when  acting  alone,  to  effect  any  thing  good,  for  it  seldom 
fails  to  make  matters  worse  ;  but  we  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  ordinary  shallow  and  selfish  declamation  of 
conservatives  against  modern  revolutionary  movements. 
The  only  conservatism  we  can  respect  is  that  which  frankly 
acknowledges  the  wrong,  and  seeks  by  proper  means  to  re- 
dress it  wherever  it  finds  it.  It  is,  after  all,  less  against  rev- 
olutions that  we  would  direct  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
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onr  conservative  friends,  now  that  the  reaction  has  become 
sti'ong,  than  against  the  misgovernmentj  the  tyranny,  the 
vices  and  the  crimes,  the  heartlessness,  the  cruelty,  the  neg- 
lect of  the  poor  l)y  those  wlio  should  love  and  succor  them, 
or  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them,  which  provoke  revolutions, 
and  give  Satan  an  opportunity  to  possess  the  multitude,  and 
pervert  their  purest  sentiments  and  their  most  generous 
enthusiasm  to  evil.  Revolution  was  no  litting  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  the  system  of  secular  government,  attained 
to  its  full  growth  in  Louis  XIY.,  had  generated.  It  was 
the  remedy  of  madness  or  wild  despair.  But  the  evils  had 
grown  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance.  They  outraged 
alike  natural  benevolence  and  Christian  charity.  Let  not 
the  friends  of  religion  and  order  have  censures  only  for 
those  who  sought  madly  to  remove  them  by  revolutions, 
and  none  for  those  whose  vices  and  crimes  caused  them,  lest 
they  render  religion  and  order  odious  to  all  men  of  human 
hearts. 

Philanthropy  is  a  human  sentiment,  and  by  no  means 
Christian  charity.  We  know  it  perfectly  well.  But  it  cor- 
responds to  charity  as  the  human  corresponds  to  the  divine, 
copies  it  as  nature  copies  or  imitates  God,  and  we  never 
need  persuade  ourselves  that  what  is  repugnant  to  it  is 
pleasing  to  charity.  Gratia  sujoponit  naturam.  How  often 
must  we  repeat,  that  grace  does  not  supersede  nature  ?  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  did  not  seek  to  destroy  the  natural  ambi- 
tion of  young  Francis  Xavier ;  he  accepted  it,  and  sought 
simply  to  direct  it  from  earthly  to  heavenly  glory.  No  wise 
master  of  spiritual  life  ever  seeks  to  root  out  nature ;  his 
aim  is  always  to  accept  it,  and  direct  it  in  right  paths  tow- 
ards God,  the  true  end  of  man.  Calvin  and  Jansenius, 
those  subtle  enemies  of  Christ,  have  done  more  injury  to 
religion,  a  thousand  times  over,  than  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
for  they  placed  nature  and  grace  in  opposition,  and  denied 
nature  in  order  to  assert  grace.  Not  enough  have  been  ap- 
preciated the  services  rendered  to  religion  and  humanity  by 
the  sons  of  Loyola,  in  combating  as  they  did,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteentli,  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing,  though  specious,  heresy  of  the 
Jansenists.  Nobly  did  they  defend  the  freedom,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  glorious  destiny  of  human  nature.  The  in- 
famous Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  once  so  celebrated, 
were  Jansenistic,  not  Catliolic,  and  were  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Port  Royal,  not  of  the  church.     They  could  have 
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boon  inspirod  only  l>y  a  lionjsy  tluit  plarujH  ^nu!(5  in  oppoHi- 
tion  to  n:itiiri\  iiiid  thinks  to  exalt  the  oni^  l>y  dc^^radiii/^  und 
amiiliihilin^  tliii  other.  The  (';itholic,  Iioiiors  ri.itiin',  luid 
uas(M't8  for  it  a  ninrc.  j^lorioiis  (h'.^tiiiy  th.ui  do  th<*y  wlio 
madly  assiu't  that  man  in  Ids  (luvel()|)in(MitH  may  ^row  int<j 
(iod.  No,  we  n^peat  it,  (iod  is  tlie  similitiKhr  ot'  all  tliin;^rt, 
and  the  human  has  its  typ(\  its  exemj)lar,  in  thcr  divinu. 
Tlio  divino  is  nurrored,  rollected,  by  tlie  human  ;  ^race, 
therefore,  by  nature.  The  natural  sentimiMits  of  the  human 
lieart  are  below  the  infused  ii,T;i('(\s  of  the  (Christian,  but  thciy 
are  not  op])osed  to  them.  IMiilantiiropy,  or  the  natural  be- 
nevolence of  the  human  beart,  cannot  rise  to  the  elevation 
and  ])ower  of  Christian  charity,  or  as])ire  to  its  eternal  re- 
wni'd  ;  but  charity  no  more  o])poscs  it,  and  can  no  more 
dispiMise  witli  it,  than  revelation  opposes  or  can  dispense 
with  reason.  Wliat  is  opposed  to  benevolence  is  even  more 
opposed  to  Cliristian  cliarity.  It  is  a  great  nnstake  to  sup- 
pose that  simple  human  benevolence  or  philanthro|)y  is  suf- 
iicient  of  itself  to  redress  either  social  or  individual  griev- 
ances ;  but  it  is  a  still  greater  mistake  tlierefore  to  condemn 
it,  to  neglect  it,  to  make  no  efforts  to  redress  the  "grievances, 
or  to  deny  them  to  be  real  grievances,  because  they  can  be 
effectually  redressed  only  by  benevolence  exalted  to  (Jhris- 
tian  cliarity.  Not  all  tbe  works  of  inlidels  are  sin.  Works 
of  liumanity,  of  genuine  buman  benevolence,  wliicli  are  not 
always  wanting  in  non-Catliolic  society,  cannot  indeed  merit 
eternal  life,  or  even  tbe  grace  of  conversion,  for  gratia  est 
omnino  gratis  /  but  tliey  are  not  sinful ;  tliey  are  good  in 
tlie  natural  order,  and  merit  and  sliall  receive  in  that  order 
tbeir  reward.  Tbe  men  of  our  times,  wlio  liave  lost  the 
sense  of  Christian  cliarity  and  seek  to  substitute  philan- 
thropy for  it,  do  yet  honor  that  charity  in  its  pale  and  evan- 
escent human  reflex,  and  so  far  have  just  sentiments,  and 
are  unchristian  rather  than  antichristian. 

The  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  so  energetically  asserted,  a 
few  years  since,  by  ''  the  working-men's  party,"  insisted  on 
under  one  of  its  aspects  by  abolitionists,  and  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  throughout  the  world,  is  not  all  false  nor  all  an- 
tichristian, and  after  all  faintly  mirrors  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  race.  There  is 
truth  in  the  Jacobinical  doctrine  of  "  fraternity,"  and  in 
Kossuth's  doctrine  of  "the  solidarity  of  peoples."  The 
working-men's  party  is  dead  now,  and  buried  in  other  par- 
ties which  have  absorbed  it,  but  it  had  a  great  truth  for  its 
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basis.  It  asserted  the  natural  nobility  of  all  men,  the  nobil 
ity  of  human  nature  itself,  as  worthy  of  our  reverence  in 
the  humble  artisan  or  laborer  as  in  the  titled  noble. 

**  The  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
An  honest  man  's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith!  he  maunna  fa'  that." 

There  is  something  that  it  will  not  do  to  sneer  at  in  that 
free  and  noble  spirit  that  seeks  to  break  down  the  artificial 
barriers  which  separate  man  from  man  and  nation  from 
nation,  and  melt  all  into  one  grand  brotherhood.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  certain,  it  is  that  the  church  has  always  as- 
serted the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men.  Man  equals  man  the  world  over,  and  hence,  as  Pope 
St.  Gregory  I.  teaches,  man,  though  he  has  received  the  do- 
minion over  the  lower  creation,  has  not  received  dominion 
over  man,  and  princes  are  required  to  govern  as  pastors, 
not  as  lords ;  for  since  all  men  are  equal  by  nature,  the 
governed  are  as  men  the  equals  and  brothers  of  the  gov- 
ernors. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  historian  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  earlier  volumes,  disposed  to  regard 
Calvin  as  in  some  sense  the  champion  of  equal  rights,  and 
to  give  Calvinism  credit  for  the  principle  of  political  equal- 
ity on  which  our  American  institutions  are  based,  for  his 
own  doctrine  is  as  repugnant  to  the  Calvinistic,  as  light  is 
to  darkness.  Calvinism  asserts  only  a  negative  equality. 
It  reduces  all  to  a  common  level,  we  grant,  by  asserting  the 
total  depravity  of  nature,  and  therefore  the  nullity  of  nature 
in  all  men ;  but  this  is  the  equality  of  death,  not  of  life. 
All  are  equal,  because  all  are  nothing.  But  it  does  not  ele- 
vate all  to  a  common  level  by  the  assertion  of  a  positive 
equality,  an  equality  founded  on  what  all  men  are  and  have 
by  nature.  Moreover,  Calvinism  is  unfavorable,  nay,  de- 
cidedly hostile,  to  that  doctrine  of  equality  which  Mr.  Ban- 
croft so  strenuously  maintains.  By  its  doctrine  of  the 
nullity  of  nature  and  particular  election  and  reprobation, 
whereby  only  a  certain  definite  number  can  be  elevated  by 
grace,  it  founds  an  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  the  saints, 
or  the  elect.  Asserting  the  moral  nullity  of  nature,  it 
necessarily  founds  the  political  order  on  grace,  as  it  did  in 
Geneva  and  the  early  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  excludes- 
from  all  political  rights  all  whom  it  does  not  count  among 
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tlio  Hiiilitfl.  Maifilaiuin^  llu;  t(»(;il  dcpnivity  of"  iiiitiirc,  it 
imiHt  (Iniiy  to  iiaturo  all  ri^liln,  and  can  iu-Kcrt  ri^lithoiilj  for 
thoso  wlio  am  asHumcd  to  bo  in  ^raco  ;  and  Iicikjo  oidy  tlio 
RaintH  liavc^  or  can  have  thci  ri^ht  to  govern, — oru;  of  tlio 
luM'csioHof  WvclifTii,  c.ondiMnnod  by  the;  ( 'Oiinc-il  of  (JijnHtanco. 
^atnro  boin<j:  null,  there  can  be  no  riglitH  under  the  law  of 
nature,  and  if  no  rights,  no  possessionH.  ConHuquentiy,  tliev 
who  are  counttul  anionp^  tlie  non-elect  have;  nothing  wliicli 
the  elect  art^  bound  to  hold  sacnMl  and  inviolable.  TImjv  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  saints,  who  may  at  |)leasnr(i  despoil  tlnMii 
of  nil  tliev  call  tUc'ir  own,  and  take  possession  of  their  politi- 
cal and  civil  powers,  their  houses  and  lands,  tlunr  <^oo(is  and 
chattels,  their  wives  and  children,  and  even  their  very  per- 
sons. Lot;'ically  and  consistently  cari'ied  out,  Calvinism 
therefore  founds,  not  monarcliy  indeed,  but  the  aristocracy  of 
the  saints,  that  is,  of  Calvinists,  the  most  absolute  and  the 
most  odious  aristocracy  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Undoubtedly  the  regenerate,  those  who  are  in  grace,  alone 
have  rights  in  regard  to  eternal  salvation,  for  certainly  no 
man  can  have  a  natural  right  to  supernatural  beatitude. 
We  are  saved  not  by  our  natural  merits,  or  merits  under  the 
law  of  nature,  but  by  grace  merited  for  us  by  Christ  our 
head.  The  error  of  the  Calvinist  does  not  lie  in  founding 
our  titles  to  eternal  life  on  grace  and  grace  alone,  but  con- 
sists in  denying  the  natural  law,  that  man  retains  all  his 
original  rights  in  the  natural  order,  and  that  in  the  natural 
order  all  men  have  equal  rights,  which  even  the  elect  or 
those  elevated  by  grace  must  respect  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. God  in  pronnilgating  the  law  of  grace  does  in  no  re- 
spect abrogate  the  law  of  nature,  nor  in  the  least  modify  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  men  under  that  law.  Hence  the 
apostle  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  temporal  power  of 
his  time,  and  bids  the  faithful  to  obey  for  conscience's  sake 
the  Koman  emperor,  though  a  pagan,  in  all  things  temporal. 
Hence  the  cliurcli  recognizes  and  always  has  recognized  the 
rights  of  infidel  and  even  heretical  princes  to  the  tempo- 
ral obedience  of  their  subjects,  even  when  those  subjects  are 
Catholics,  who  can  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  only  in 
case  their  princes  forfeit  their  rights  l)y  the  law  under 
which  they  hold.  Hence  the  church  forbids  infidels,  Jews, 
or  persons  who  have  not  come  under  her  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  forced  to  accept  the  faith.  Hence,  too,  she  recog- 
nizes the  natural  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  as  fully 
in  infidels  and  heretics  as  in  the  faithful  themselves.     Here 
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is  the  grand  difference  between  a  positive  and  a  negative 
natural  equality,  between  the  natural  equality  asserted  by 
Catholicity  and  that  favored  by  Calvinism.  Calvinism  as- 
serts the  natural  equality  of  all  men,  by  denying  alike  to  all 
men  all  natural  rights,  assuming  all  rights  to  have  been  for- 
feited by  the  fall ;  Catholicity  asserts  the  natural  equality  of 
all  men,  by  asserting  that  all  have  equal  natural  rights,  and 
denies  that  any  natural  rights  were  forfeited  or  lost  by  the 
transgression  of  our  first  parents.  The  rights  lost  by  the 
fall  were  supernatural,  not  natural  rights, — rights  held  under 
the  law  of  grace,  not  rights  held  under  the  law  of  nature ; 
for  it  was  by  grace,  not  nature,  that  man  was  placed  prior  to 
the  fall  on  the  plane  of  his  supernatural  destiny.  Hence 
Catholicity  recognizes  in  nature  something  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, which  even  the  church  must  respect.  Hence  Catholic- 
ity must  always  respect  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  and  can 
no  more  tyrannize  over  the  infidel  than  over  the  believer, — 
must,  in  fact,  as  to  the  natural  order,  place  both  on  the  same 
footing  of  equality.  Calvinism  begins  by  denying  all  natural 
rights,  nullifying  nature,  and  therefore  all  natural  liberty, 
and  asserts  rights  for  the  elect  only.  Hence  it  is  free 
from  all  obligation  to  the  non-elect,  that  is,  to  those  who  are 
not  Calvinists,  and  is  at  liberty  to  play  the  tyrant  over  them 
at  pleasure. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation,  or  a  simple  logical  conclusion 
from  the  Calvinistic  premises.  It  is  a  conclusion  practically 
drawn  by  Calvinists  themselves,  and  written  out  in  the  blood 
of  non-Calvinists,  wherever  they  have  had  the  power.  IN^ever 
have  Calvinists  held  sacred  any  liberty  except  liberty  for 
Calvinists.  You  may  verify  the  fact  by  the  history  of  Cal- 
vinism in  Geneva,  by  that  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  that 
of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  our  own  Puri- 
tan ancestors.  Liberty  for  the  elect,  but  no  liberty  for  the 
non-elect,  is  the  Calvinistic  motto.  To  the  saints  belono^s  the 
earth.  Do  you  not  see  this  in  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment against  Catholics  in  our  own  country?  Unbeliev- 
ers, Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  non-Evangelical  sects, 
may  engage  in  that  movement,  but  its  informing  and 
controlling  spirit  is  that  of  Calvinism,  just  now  galvanized 
into  a  sort  of  spasmodic  life.  Its  very  language  betrays  it. 
It  professes  religious  liberty,  and  its  very  aim  is  to  deny  it 
to  Catholics,  who  in  its  view,  we  suppose  are  reprobates. 

We  may  see  here,  again,  the  title  of  the  Jesuits,  as  true 
Catholics,  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  for  the  noble  energy 
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with  wljic^li  thoy  vin(li(!Jito(l  tlu;  ri/^litHiiinl  <li^nify  of  nature 
a«^iiinst  inBi(li()U8  tlaiiHonisin,  that  iinprovod  cMlition  of  Cal- 
vinisin.  ''  Nature,"  as  soinc^  ouo  roiiiark'H,  ''in  not  ^oo<l  for 
nutliin;^/'  It  is  not  ^mkI  lor  L'vcry  tiling,  yet  it  ib  ^ootl  lor 
Bomothin^,  antl  in  its  placo  is  no  moro  to  bo  denied  than 
^riwx)  itself. 

Tliat  (Calvinism  has  aooidcMitally  served  the  eanfio  of  (Mpial 
ri«;hts  in  tiiis  country  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  It  le(l 
our  Calvinistie  aneestors  to  assert  equal  riglits  for  the  eleet, 
that  is,  for  Calvinists,  and  to  make  provisions  for  protecting 
them.  WhiMi  Calvinism  lost  its  sway,  and  had  become,  Jis 
it  })ractically  liad  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  a  dead  letter, 
these  provisions  were  without  much  difliculty  extended  so 
as  to  apply  ecpially  to  all  citizens,  elect  or  non-elect.  Jiut  no 
thanks  to  Calvinism  for  that,  for  they  were  so  extended  and 
made  to  protect  e(pial  rights,  not  as  rights  of  the  elect,  but 
as  the  rights  of  man.  We  think,  if  Mr.  Bancroft  had  studied 
more  thoroughly  the  Calvinistic  system,  he  would  have  seen 
that,  of  all  conceivable  systems,  it  is  the  least  favorable  to 
that  liberty  and  equality  which  he  so  eloquently  and  so  en- 
ergetically asserts.  The  equality  that  results  from  the  equal 
depravity  of  nature  can  never  be  the  basis  of  the  ecjual 
rights  of  all  men.  To  obtain  this  basis  you  must  assert  with 
the  Catholic  the  inherent  freedom,  dignity,  and  nobility  of 
human  nature  in  every  man,  which  requires  the  assertion  of 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  recognition  of  that  great  fact,, 
so  seldom  reflected  on,  so  little  understood,  and  so  seldom 
practically  applied,  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image 
and  likeness,  and  therefore  man  in  his  very  nature  must 
copy,  imitate,  or  mirror  his  Maker. 

The  working-men  were  right  in  asserting  the  natural 
equality,  or  equal  natural  rights,  of  all  men,  and  even  in 
asserting  the  equal  natural  rights  of  all  men  to  means  and 
facilities  for  acquiring ;  for  they  did  not,  as  it  was  alleged, 
assert  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  equal  acquisitions. 
The  inequality  they  complained  of  was  the  unequal  condi- 
tion in  which  men  are  artificially  placed  in  regard  to  acquir- 
ing, whether  it  be  riches  or  honors,  power  or  profit.  Their 
error  was  in  seeking  to  remove  this  inequality  by  social  or 
political  action.  This  inequality  is,  no  doubt,  in  regard  to 
the  temporal  order,  a  real  grievance ;  but  the  difiiculty  is 
that  it  cannot  be  redressed  by  society,  or  if  it  can,  not 
without  striking  at  the  right  of  property,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  far  greater  evil.     There  are  many  things  very  desira- 
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ble,  very  proper  to  be  done,  which  exceed  both  the  ability 
and  the  competency  of  the  state  to  do.  The  state  alone  is 
not  competent  to  all  the  wants  of  even  natural  society.  It 
must  protect  acquired  as  well  as  natural  rights,  and  there- 
fore the  right  to  hold  as  well  as  to  acquire  property ;  and 
if  it  does  this,  it  cannot  secure  to  every  man  equal  means  or 
facilities  for  acquiring.  It  is  obliged  by  its  very  nature  to 
content  itself  with  maintaining  the  equal  right  of  all  to  ac- 
quire, and  to  hold  what  they  acquire  ;  when  more  is  needed, 
we  must  look  to  a  power  of  another  order, — the  moral 
power.  The  working-men  committed  a  mistake  analogous 
to  that  committed  by  our  ultra-temperance  people.  Intem- 
perance is  a  sin,  a  vice,  which  every  man  ought  to  avoid, 
and  temperance  is  a  virtue  which  every  man  ought  to  prac- 
tise. But  the  state  is  competent  in  the  case  only  to  leave 
full  freedom  to  the  virtue,  and  to  punish  the  intemperance 
only  in  so  far  as  it  deprives  some  one  of  his  rights.  In  that 
it  is  a  sin  or  a  vice,  the  state  is  not  competent  to  deal  with 
it,  either  by  way  of  prevention  or  of  punishment ;  it  can 
take  cognizance  of  it  only  in  that  it  is  an  injury,  or  deprives 
some  one  of  his  rights,  natural  or  acquired.  The  state  can- 
not punish  the  simple  vice  of  drunkenness ;  it  can  punish 
drunkenness  only  when  it  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
others,  or  disturbs  the  public  peace.  Hence  the  principle 
of  the  Maine  liquor  law  is  indefensible.  A  man  has  a  nat- 
ural right  to  drink  wine,  beer,  cider,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  or 
whiskey,  if  he  chooses,  and  can  honestly  procure  it.  He 
has  a  right  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  so  long  as  he  does 
not  abuse  them.  That  right  is  and  must  be  sacred  and  in- 
violable for  the  state.  The  state  can  have  the  right  to  deal 
only  with  the  abuse.  But  the  Maine  liquor  law  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  guard  against 
the  abuse  b}^  prohibiting  the  use,  or  by  declaring  the  use  itself 
an  abuse.  This,  as  it  assumes  for  the  state  the  right  to  alter 
the  moral  law  or  to  introduce  a  new  principle  into  morals, 
cannot  be  admitted,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  assert  civil 
despotism.  The  office  of  the  state  is  not  to  teach  morals,  or 
to  interpret  the  moral  law,  but  to  execute  it ;  not  to  define 
right,  but  to  protect  and  vindicate  it.  To  teach  morals,  to 
deiine  what  is  or  is  not  right,  is  not  within  the  competency 
of  the  civil  power.  That  belongs  to  the  spiritual  or  moral 
power,  distinct  from  the  civil  power,  and  moving  in  another 
orbit.  The  equality,  if  the  working-men  had  understood  it, 
which  they  wanted,  they  would  have  sought  from  love,  not 
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law,  and  hy  mcaiiH  of  iIm;  cliunOi,  not,  tlio  Btato ;  for  tin; 
<rlnir(^li  ahme  can  introduoo  equality  in  tlio  inattorH  of  ac- 
<iuiri'(l  ri^liU,  l)y  teaching  the  doctrine  of  love,  and  hrin^- 
in«^  honu^  to  tlio  conficMcnccR  of  rirli  ]H)HflOfifiorH,  that  tlicy 
are  stewards,  and  not  ai)Holuto  i)ro])ri(!torH,  of  tlioir  (iHtatcM, 
and  therefore  are  to  use  them  tor  the  good  of  thciir  neigh- 
bor, not  for  their  own  private  good  alone,  on  the  ])rinci- 
ple  that  eao.h  is  bound  lor  all  and  all  for  caeli,  or  that  all 
are  nuMnbers  of  one  body,  and  nuiniborH  of  one  another, 
and  that  the  body  cannot  suffer  without  tlie  niemberfl,  nor 
a  nioniber  without  the  body.  It  was  on  this  ])rinciplc  that 
St.  Ohrysostoni  told  the  rich  of  Confitantinoy)l{;  that  they 
were  murderers  of  the  poor  who  died  for  the  want  of  the 
means  wherewith  to  live.  But  it  would  be  perfect  madness 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  this  principle  by  political  organiza- 
tion or  legislative  action.  The  riglit  to  acquire  and  to  hold 
property  independent  of  the  civil  power  must  be  recog- 
nized and  protected,  or  the  wliole  community  will  die  of 
starvation.  The  evil  which  the  state  must  tolerate  for  the 
sake  of  the  good,  the  moral  power  operating  on  conscience 
and  love  must  redress. 

The  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  and  communion  of  the  race, 
\vhicli  Leroux  makes  the  basis  of  his  socialism  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  explanation  of  Christianity,  has  something 
which,  perhaps,  a  Christian  may,  and  even  must,  accei)t. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  our  personal  experience, 
we  must  say  that  it  was  through  that  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
by  Leroux  in  his  work  on  Humanity,  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  were  led  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  the  same  was  true  of  several  of  our  friends,  one  at  least 
of  whom  is  now  a  most  worthy  member  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  successful 
Catholic  missionaries  in  the  country.  We  thought  w^e  saw 
a  great  and  important  truth  in  the  doctrine,  but  also  that, 
as  Leroux  laid  it  down,  it  was  incomplete  ;  and  if  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  completed  anywhere,  it  must  be  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  seized  the  doctrine  with  our  accus- 
tomed ardor,  and,  developing  it  in  our  own  way,  found 
ourselves  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  demand- 
ing entrance.  Having  been  admitted  into  the  church,  and 
eommenced  the  study  of  Catholic  theology  in  the  scholastic 
authors,  in  whom  we  found  nothing  which  seemed  to  us  a 
recognition  of  it,  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to  waive  its 
public  consideration  till  we  could  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity of  reexamining  it  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faith.     We 
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saw  at  once  that  the  doctrine  pertained  to  an  order  of 
thought  far  below  Catholic  dogma,  and  that  we  had  erred 
in  supposing  it  to  be  the  explication  and  expression  of  the 
real  sense  of  the  Catholic  mysteries ;  but  how  far  it  was  or 
was  not  in  harmony  with  them,  we  felt  unable  to  say.  It 
was  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  not  by  us  till  we  had  be- 
come somewhat  more  familiar  than  we  were  at  the  time 
with  Catholic  theology.  The  form  under  which  we  had 
entertained  it  was,  in  regard  to  scholastic  theology,  a  nov- 
elty, and  therefore  to  be  suspected.  It  might  conceal  an 
error,  and  even  a  dangerous  error.  It  was  certainly  pru- 
dent, nay,  it  was  our  duty,  not  to  insist  on  it,  and  to  be 
content  with  using  the  language,  arguments,  and  illustra- 
tions whicli  we  knew  to  be  safe.  Hence  the  trains  of 
thought  with  which  we  made  our  readers  so  familiar  during 
our  transition  state,  and  which  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  process  of  our  conversion,  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted the  moment  we  entered  the  church  and  began  to 
write  as  a  Catholic.  They  who  have  watched  our  course, 
and  taken  some  interest  in  our  progress  from  a  low  form  of 
rationalism  to  Catholicity,  were  unable  to  trace  in  our  writ- 
ings any  continuity  of  thought  between  what  was  published 
the  day  before  we  entered  the  church  and  what  we  wrote 
and  published  the  day  after.  So  abrupt  and  complete  a 
change  seemed  to  them  inexplicable  on  any  rational  princi- 
ples, and  was  of  course  ascribed  to  our  fickleness,  or  to  our 
no  longer  being  suffered  to  have  a  mind  of  our  own.  Peo- 
ple outside  of  the  church  lost  confidence  in  us,  and  if  they 
continued  to  read  us  at  all,  it  was  mainly  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  what  they  were  pleased  to  look  upon  as  our 
"feats  of  intellectual  gladiatorship."  This  of  course  had 
its  unpleasantness  and  its  inconveniences,  but  it  was  not  un- 
endurable. 

But  we  may  say  now,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  silent 
thought  and  reflection  on  the  subject,  that,  though  not  free 
from  trifling  errors,  and  much  exaggerated  as  to  their  im- 
portance in  our  own  mind,  the  principles  which  we  learned 
from  Leroux  and  developed  and  applied  in  own  way  were 
substantially  true,  and  we  can  without  lesion  to  our  Catho- 
licity resume  the  train  of  thought  which  appeared  to  be  so 
abruptly  terminated  on  our  entering  the  church.  The  views 
which  we  set  forth  in  our  Letter  to  Dr.  Channing,  in  1842, 
on  the  Mediatorial  Life  of  Jesus^'^  as  far  as  they  went, 

♦Vol.  IV.,  p.  140. 
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WO  can  accept  now,  and  not  without  a(lvanta^(;.  Thoy  were 
not  what  we  tliniijj:;ht  them,  and  did  not  attain,  hh  wo  huj)- 
|)os(m1,  to  Catholic  doclrino ;  yut  thi^y  cinhracod  eh-rnentH  ot 
natural  truth  which  help  uh  in  Honio  rcHpccts  to  nnderntand 
tho  (Jatholic  do«^nia,  and  wliich  tho  do^ina  may  a(!ccpt  an 
cliarity  a('('c|)ts  phil;inthroj)y.  Tho  l)aHiH  of  th(;  d(jctrino  wo 
Hot  forth  in  ihat  lot  tor  was,  that  man  Vivvm  hy  (rommuinon 
witli  Cio<l,  humanity,  and  naturo,  and  that  his  lifo  |)artak(,'K 
of  tho  (pudities  of  tho  objoot  with  wliich  ho  commuiu's. 
Man  cannot  livo  hy  Inmsolf  alono,  and  ovory  fact  of  life  in 
tho  rosidtant  of  two  factors,  of  tho  concurrent  activity  of 
subject  and  object,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  each. 
The  individual  can  Hve  and  act  oidy  by  virtue  of  commun- 
ion with  that  wliich  is  not  liimsolt,  and  which  we  call  his 
object,  because  it  is  set  over  against  liim.  This  does  not 
mean  that  lie  cannot  act  without  some  object,  or  end  to 
which  he  acts,  although  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but 
without  another  activity  than  his  own,  which  meets  and 
concurs  with  it.  The  fact  of  life  results  from  the  inter- 
shock  of  the  two  activities,  and  is  tlioir  joint  product.  The 
subject  is  living  subject,  or  subject  in  achi,  only  by  virtue 
of  communion  with  its  object.  Thus  it  cannot  think  with- 
out the  active  presence  of  the  intelligible,  or  love  without 
the  active  presence  (M  the  amiable,  which  is  really  only 
what  St.  Thomas  teaches  when  he  savs  the  intellect  is  in 
or  dine  ad  veritvi^  and  the  will  in  or  dine  ad'  honum  j  that 
the  intellect  is  never  false,  and  the  will  can  will  only  good. 
Therefore  we  have  frequently  brought  out  the  doctrine  in 
order  to  refute  the  modern  psychologists,  and  those  philos- 
ophers who  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  not  the  mundics 
jphysicus,  but  an  intermediary  world,  which  they  call  the 
mmidus  logicus,  that  the  mind  in  its  perceptions  immedi- 
ately apprehends.  The  mind  cannot  think  without  think- 
ing some  object,  and  as  to  the  production  of  thought,  the 
object  must  act  on  or  with  the  subject, — because  if  purely 
passive  it  is  as  if  it  were  not,  for  pure  passivity  is  mere  po- 
tentiality,— the  object  must  be  real,  being  or  existence, 
since  what  neither  is  nor  exists  cannot  act  or  produce  any 
effect.  Consequently,  either  we  perceive  nothing  and  per- 
form no  act  of  perception,  or  the  world  perceived  is  the 
real  world  itself,  not  a  merely  abstract  or  logical  world,  or  a 
mere  species  or  phantasm. 

But  thought  is  an  effect,  and  whoever  thinks  at  all  pro- 
duces  or  generates   something.      Every   theologian   must 
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admit  this,  or  "how  else  can  he  hold  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  and  believe  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ?  In 
God,  who  is  actus  purissimus,  or  pure  act,  as  say  Aristotle 
and  the  schoolmen  after  him,  as  he  is  infinite  and  contains 
no  passivity,  he  enters  with  his  whole  being  into  his  thought, 
the  word  generated  is  and  must  be  exactly  his  equal,  and 
identical  in  nature,  consubstantial  with  himself.  But 
man,  not  being  pure  act,  nor  intelligible  in  himself,  cannot 
think  without  another  activity  that  supplies  the  object  nec- 
essary to  reduce  his  passivity  to  act ;  and  as  he  cannot  enter 
with  his  whole  being  into  his  thought,  he  cannot,  as  God, 
generate  the  exact  image  of  himself.  Nevertheless,  in  con- 
junction with  the  object,  since  he  imitates  in  his  degree  the 
divine  intellect,  he  generates  something,  and  this  some- 
thing we  call  a  fact  of  life,  or  life  itself  considered  as  the 
product  of  living  activity.  ISTow,  since  to  production  or 
generation  of  thought  or  the  fact  of  life  subject  and  object 
must  concur,  it  is  their  joint  product,  and  must  participate 
of  the  character  of  each.  Here  is  the  basis  of  what  is 
called  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  under  the  point  of  view  of 
intellect. 

But  man  is  not  pure  intellect.  He  has  a  heart  as  well  as 
a  head,  an«l  can  love  as  well  as  think.  What  we  have  as- 
serted of  thought  is  equally  true  of  love,  as  we  learn  from 
the  same  adorable  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  For  the  Father, 
the  unbegotten,  loves  the  Son,  the  begotten,  and  from  their 
mutual  love  proceeds  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Only  like  can  commune  with  like,  and  love 
properly  so  called  can  be  only  of  like  to  like,  and  therefore 
under  the  relation  of  love  man  only  can  be  the  object  of 
man.  By  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  race  every  human  be- 
ing is  the  object  of  every  other  human  being.  But  by  the 
law  of  all  communion  of  subject  and  object,  the  result  gen- 
erated or  proceeding  is  the  joint  product  of  the  two  factors, 
and  therefore  the  life  of  any  one  man  is  the  joint  product 
of  him  and  every  other  man ;  and  thus  is  produced  a  soli- 
darity of  the  life  of  all  men,  by  which  it  is  one  and  the 
same  life  for  all  and  for  each,  and  for  each  and  for  all.  But 
as  every  generation,  so  to  speak,  overlaps  its  successor,  and 
each  new  generation  communes  with  its  predecessor,  the 
solidarity  of  the  race  is  not  only  a  solidarity  of  all  men  in 
space,  but  of  all  men  in  time,  linking  together,  in  one  indis- 
soluble life,  the  first  man  with  the  last,  and  the  last  man 
with  the  first. 
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Takin«jj  this  doctrine,  1. lit    giving  a  dilTiTont   applicratlon 
from  that  of  Leroux,  ill    older   to   obcjijh;   liis   dcnijil  of  llio 
])(M*son:ility  of  (Jod  Jiiid  the  personal  immortality  of  tin;  howI, 
and  to  he  ahle  to  assi'rt  the    IiK^iniatioii    in    the    individual 
man  Jesus,  instead  of  the  race,  we  th(jiii;ht  we  eould   hrid^o 
over  the^ulf  between  the  Unitarian  and  the  Trinitarian,  and 
accept  and  explain  the  Christian  ehureh  and  ('hristian  myrt- 
teries.      In    this   resju'ct   our   letter   to  Dr.  Channin*^   fails. 
The   thouiijht  we  deviiloned   does   not   rise   to  the  onler  of 
Catholic  (ioii^ma,  and  at  tlie  hi<^he8t  remains  in  the   natural 
order.     Yet  the  doctrine  is  substantially  true.     It  is  not  the 
supernatural  truth  of  (yhristi;inity,  hut  it  is  in  some  senile  the 
truth  of  the  natural  order  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  by 
which  it  is  made  apprehensible  to  us.      The  error  of  Leroux 
and  ourselves  was  not  in  asserting  the  natural  communion 
and  solidarity  of  the  race,  but  in  supposing  them  to  be  the 
real  significance  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  the  Incarnation, 
Holy  Communion,  the  Church,  Apostolic  Succession,  Tradi- 
tion, &c.,  or  the  great  truths  held  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  symbolized  by  the  Catholic  dogmas.     The  error  was  in 
assuming  that  Catholic  dogmas  symbolize  natural  truths  ; 
it  had  been  more  correct  to  have  said  the  reverse,  that  the 
natural  truths  symbolize  the  dogmas,  or  represent  them  as 
the  human  represents  the  divine.     "  See  that  you  make  all 
things  according  to  the  pattern  shown  you  in  the  Mount." 
The  earthly  symbolizes  the  heavenly,  not  the  heavenly  the 
earthly.     The  dogma  is  not,  as  Leroux,  Cousin,  and  others 
have  foolishly  asserted,  tlie  form  with  which  faith,  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  enthusiasm,  clothes  the  natural  or  phil- 
osophic truth.     The   natural  or   philosophic  truth,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  symbol  of  which  the  dogma  is  the  hidden 
meaning,  the  divine  reality,  or  the  divine  likeness  which  it 
copies  or  imitates. 

Although  the  natural  communion  of  the  human  race 
does  not  introduce  us  to  the  principle  of  the  sacraments,  as 
Leroux  and  we  after  him  supposed,  and  although  the 
natural  solidarity  of  the  race  is  infinitely  below  the  Chris- 
tian solidarity  effected  by  the  sacraments,  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition between  one  and  the  other.  We  do  not  by  natural 
communion  receive  and  incorporate  into  our  life  that  grace 
which  unites  us  to  God  and  enables, us  to  live  the  super- 
natural life  of  Christ,  and  the  solidarity  resulting  from  it  is 
infinitely  below  that  of  the  church,  that  mystic  body  of 
■Christ,  in  which  he  is  as  it  were  continuously  incarnated  ; 
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but  it  does  express  the  condition  of  our  natural  human  life^ 
and  its  assertion,  while  no  disadvantage  to  the  supernatural^ 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  natural  order.  It  condemns  all 
exclusiveness,  whether  individual  or  national,  and  asserts  the 
necessity  to  the  full  development  of  our  natural  life  of  the 
free  and  peaceful  intercourse  of  man  with  man  the  world 
over.  Man  has  a  threefold  nature,  and  lives  by  communion 
with  God,  man.  and  nature.  He  communes  with  God  in 
religion,  with  man  in  society,  and  with  nature  in  property, 
and  any  political  or  social  order  that  strikes  at  either  of 
these,  or  hinders  or  obstructs  this  threefold  communion,  as 
Leroux  w^ell  maintains,  is  alike  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  highest  interests  of  humanity ;  and  efforts  made  to 
render  this  communion  free  and  unobstructed,  to  give  free- 
dom in  the  acquisition  and  security  in  the  possession  of 
property,  to  protect  the  family  as  the  basis  of  society,  and  to 
break  down  th6  barriers  to  social  intercourse  interposed  by 
prejudices  of  birth  or  caste,  and  to  secure  freedom  of  wor- 
ship or  religion,  are  in  principle  great  and  solemn  duties, 
obligatory  alike  upon  all  men.  Thus  far  the  liberalists  and 
socialists  can  make  a  valid  defence.  The  end  proposed  is 
just  and  obligatory.  The  means  they  adopt  of  course  we  do 
and  must  condemn.  Philanthropy  enjoins  what  they  would 
effect,  and  philanthropy  here  may  justify  herself  by  the 
natural  solidarity  of  the  race. 

Kossuth,  when  he  was  here,  had  much  to  say  of  "the 
solidarity  of  peoples,"  from  which  he  concluded  the  right 
of  the  people  of  every  country,  irrespective  of  their  gov- 
ernment, to  run  to  the  assistance  of  any  particular  people 
struggling  for  its  rights.  This  solidarity  of  peoples  rests 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  Man  lives  his 
social  life  only  by  communion  with  man,  and  every  man 
thus  becomes  every  man's  object,  and  all  are  bound  together 
in  the  unity  of  one  indissoluble  life.  Man  then  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  man ;  never  have  the  right  to  ask,  with  Cain^ 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? "  Your  brother  is  your  object, 
without  which  you  cannot  live  the  life  of  love.  He  is  your 
other  self,  the  objective  side  of  your  own  life.  If  this  may 
be  said  of  individuals,  why  not  of  nations  ?  There  is  in 
some  sense  a  solidarity  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
right  of  the  people  without  the  permission  of  their  govern- 
ment to  assist  a  sister  people,  we  cannot  absolutely  deny.  The 
race  is  more  than  the  individual,  and  humanity  more  than 
the  nation.     There  is  a  great  and  glorious  truth  in  Senator 
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Soward'fl  doctriiu*  of  tlio  liii^Hicr  I;iw,  a  tnitli  wlilcli  every 
ivur  man  will  ass(»rt,  if  iummI  1)(»,  in  exilr  <»r  tlicj  dungeon, 
on  tlic  scalVold  or  at  the  stake.  I  am  a  man  before  I  am  a 
<',itizen,  and  my  riij^lits  an  a  man  can  never  he  hid)ordinat<Mi 
to  my  duties  as  a  eitizen.  Kven  the  cliureh  r('eo;^nizeH  and 
viiuhcates  my  rii^hts  as  a  man,  and  the  cliurth  is  hi<^lier  in 
tlit^  order  of  (iod's  providence  than  the  state,  as  nmcli  so  iis 
irrac.e  is  lii»rher  than  nature.  Tliere  are  cases  in  which  the 
state  cann(>t  hind  the  citizen,  as  the  apostles  tauLdit  us  when 
they  7'efnsed  to  obey  the  mai^istrates  who  commanded  them 
to  })reach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We 
are  to  love  our  nei^hl)or  as  ourself ;  for  in  one  sense  our 
neip^hbor  is  ourself,  since  he  is  our  object,  without  which  we 
cannot  love  or  live ;  there  are  cases  when  we  must  rush  to 
Lis  assistance,  at  least  wlien  we  7mif/  rush  to  his  assistance, 
at  the  hazard  of  life.  There  may  then  be  Ciises  when  the 
solidarity  of  the  race  overrides  the  solidarity  of  the  nation, 
and  permits  a  people  without  the  national  sanction  to  rush 
to  the  assistance  of  another  people  strugc^ling  aij;ainst  tyranny 
for  its  liberty  and  inde])endence ;  but  not  indeed  at  the  call 
of  every  discomfited  demagogue.  The  principle  we  hold 
to  be  true,  but  it  can  be  of  only  rare  application.  The 
struggling  people  must  have  a  cause  manifestly  just,  and 
have  adopted  means  manifestly  unexceptionable,  and  the 
national  permission  must  have  been  wrongly  withheld,  be- 
fore the  people  of  another  nation  have  the  right  to  interfere  ; 
and  these  things  must  be  determined  not  by  private  judg- 
ment or  caprice,  but  by  an  authority  competent  to  decide  in 
the  case,  otherwise  an  attack  may  be  made  against  legitimate 
authority,  and  a  blow  be  struck  at  order,  which  is  as  sacred 
as  liberty. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary at  present.  We  have  thus  far  been  intent  mainly  on 
pointing  out  what  a  Catholic  may  accept  as  true  and  good  in 
modern  liberalism  and  socialism.  What  they  want,  we  mean 
wdien  sincere,  earnest,  and  disinterested,  what  they  are  driv- 
ing at,  under  certain  aspects,  is  good,  and  in  its  place  ap- 
proved alike  by  charity  and  pliilanthropy.  We  cannot 
utterly  condemn  all  we  did  and  said  as  a  liberalist  or  as  a  social- 
ist, and  we  find  much  in  liberalists  and  socialists  of  the 
present  day  to  approve.  When  they  are  not  completely 
beside  themselves,  we  admit  that  most  of  the  things  they 
call  political  and  social  grievances  are  grievances,  and  such 
as  oufflit  to  be  redressed.  But  with  what  thev  contend  for 
ihat  is  true   and  good,  they  couple   great  and  dangerous 
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errors.  They  err,  above  all,  as  to  the  means  by  which  they 
seek  to  gain  their  ends.  In  what  they  for  the  most  part  aim 
at,  we  can  agree  with  them.  We  love  liberty  as  much  as 
they  do,  we  are  as  indignant  at  wrong  as  they  are ;  but  we 
see  them  trying  to  effect  by  the  state  what  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  church,  and  by  the  natural  sentiment  of  pliihm- 
thropy  what  is  practicable  only  by  the  supernatural  virtue  of 
charitv. 

Every  age  has  its  own  characteristics,  and  we  must  address 
its  dominant  sentiment,  whether  we  would  serve  or  disserve 
it.  Our  age  is  philanthropical  rather  than  intellectual.  It 
has  lost  faith  intellectually,  but  retains  a  faint  echo  of  it  on 
the  side  of  the  affections.  It  does  not  think  so  much  as  it 
feels,  and  it  demands  the  gospel  of  love  with  far  more  ear- 
nestness and  energy  than  it  does  the  gospel  of  truth.  Charity 
had  exalted  and  intensified  its  affections.  Despoiled  of 
charity,  it  is  devoured  by  its  benevolent  sentiments.  It 
would  do  good,  it  would  devote  itself  to  the  poor,  the  en- 
slaved, the  neglected,  the  downtrodden.  It  would  bind  up 
the  broken  heart,  and  bring  rest  to  the  suffering.  These  are 
not  bad  traits,  and  we  love  to  dwell  on  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  Howards,  the  Frys,  the  Nightingales,  and  the  benev- 
olent men  and  women  in  our  own  country  who  so  unreserv- 
edly devote  themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted.  These 
prove  what  the  age  craves,  and  what  it  is  looking  for. 
Through  its  benevolence  Satan  no  doubt  often  misleads  it, 
but  through  the  same  benevolence  the  missionary  of  the  cross 
may  approach  it  and  lead  it  up  to  God. 

We  have  wished,  in  these  times,  when  the  church  is  as- 
sailed so  violently  by  the  galvanized  Calvinism  manifesting 
itself  in  Know-Notliing  movements,  to  show,  by  exhibiting 
the  manner  in  which  she  regards  those  movements  which 
spring  from  natural  benevolence  or  a  generous  regard  for 
human  well-being,  that  she  no  more  deserves  than  slie  fears 
their  violence.  What  is  true  and  good  in  the  natural  order 
manifested  by  those  outside,  though  imperfect,  she  accepts. 
We  have  wished,  also,  in  a  practical  way,  to  reply  to  those 
who  are  perpetually  accusing  us  of  being  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive, and  a  renegade  from  free  principles.  What  we  aimed 
at  before  our  conversion  is  still  dear  to  us,  and  we  are  still 
in  some  sense  a  man  of  our  age.  But  having  indicated  the 
good  side  of  liberalism  and  socialism,  we  shall  take  a  future 
opportunity  to  show  more  fully  that  it  is  accepted  by  the 
church,  and  is  completed  only  in  and  through  her  com- 
munion. 
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(From  Urownaon'8  QimrU'rly  It«vlew  for  April,  1RB2,1 

Tm<:  Al)l){'^  (laumo,  Viciir-CJi^iu'ral  of  NciVcrR,  is  one  of  tlio 
inure  ustiniiihle  of  tliu  j)ivs('nt  (.'atliolic  iiutliorK  in  France. 
IIo  is  not,  indeed,  remarkably  hrilliant,  or  very  profound  ; 
but  ho  is  earnest,  and  in  all  his  writings  aims  at  practical 
results  of  tlie  liiij^hest  importance.  We  cannot  but  apolaiid 
the  motive  of  the  publication  before  us,  the  end  sought  to 
be  gained,  Iiowever  far  we  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the 
author  as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  evil  he  so  clearly  points  out,  or 
as  to  the  s])ecific  means  of  removing  it. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  worm  which  is  devouring 
the  very  heart  of  modern  society  is  paganism.  The  tendency 
to  heathenism  is  in  our  fallen  nature  itself,  and  there  is  no 
age  of  the  world  in  which  it  does  not  more  or  less  manifest 
its  strength.  As  long  as  man  exists  on  the  earth  he  will  in 
greater  or  less  degree  manifest  this  tendency,  and  the  Chris- 
tian will  have  in  liimself  and  in  society  to  continue  the  old 
war  against  paganism.  That  in  modern  Europe  the  ten- 
dency has  during  the  last  four  centuries  been  unusually 
strong,  and  that  there  has  been  in  many  countnes  a  decided 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  pagan  world  against  w^hicli  the 
early  Christian  martyrs  so  heroically  struggled,  and  did 
such  brave  battle,  we  have  on  more  occasions  than  one  at- 
tempted to  prove,  and  it  is  evident  to  every  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  history.  Heathenism  is  everywhere  rife,  and  modern 
generations  grow  up  with  heathen  notions  of  life,  accus- 
tomed to  judge  men  and  events  by  a  heathen  standard. 
Professed  Christian  countries  have  lapsed  into  carnal  Juda- 
ism, another  name  for  heathenism,  and  look  only  for  a  tem- 
poral prince  in  the  Messiah,  and  w^orldly  advantage  or  pros- 
perity from  religion.  The  church  is  tried,  not  by  its  spiritual 
effects,  but  by  its  assumed  bearing  on  the  temporal  civiliza- 
tion of  nations.  Even  the  people  of  Catholic  countries  are 
more  or  less  influenced  in  their  judgments  by  pagan  max- 

*Le  Ver  Rongeur  des  Societes  Modernes,  ou  le  Paganisme  dans  VEducor 
tion.    Par  l' Abbe  J.  Gaume.    Bruxelles:    1851. 
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ims.  They  place,  for  instance,  a  mucli  higher  value  on  the 
active  than  the  contemplative  religious  orders,  and  extol 
those  who  devote  tliemselves  to  active  benelicence  and  the 
relief  of  bodily  wants  far  above  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  prayer.  The  heroic  devotion  of  the  old  monks 
and  anchorites  of  the  desert  is  termed  by  many  a  sublime 
folly.  Ascetic  is  a  word  in  bad  odor,  and  if  used  will  hardly 
be  understood  in  a  good  sense.  Faith  in  the  reality  of  tlie 
unseen  world  is  wxak,  and  all  thought  and  labor  devoted  to 
that  world,  or  not  attended  by  practical,  visible  results  for 
this  temporal  life,  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  very 
extensively  as  thrown  away.  So  far  gone  is  the  age,  espe- 
cially among  Protestants,  w^here  we  see  its  real  character, 
that  its  very  spiritualism  is  material.  We  listened  some 
time  since  to  an  oration  before  a  literary  society  by  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley.  He  began  by  denouncing  the  materialism 
and  utilitarianism  of  the  age  in  good  set  terms,  and  with 
some  truth  and  power,  and  ended  by  proposing  a  greater  at- 
tention to  physical  education,  or  the  education  of  the  body, 
as  the  only  practicable  remedy  ! 

That  the  uneasiness,  the  insubordination,  the  revolutions, 
and  the  terrible  social  as  well  as  spiritual  evils  which  afflict 
modern  society,  grow  out  of  the  prevalence  of  paganism,  or 
carnal  Judaism,  no  well-informed  Christian  can  doubt,  and 
that  it  is  the  one  and  only  enemy  to  our  virtue  and  to  our 
peace,  whether  individual  or  social,  is  just  as  certain.  That 
it  is  necessary  to  see  this,  to  understand  well  the  fact  of  the 
prevalence  of  paganism  in  modern  society,  and  the  means 
of  banishing  it,  or  of  emancipating  the  young  generation 
from  its  thraldom,  the  Abbe  G-aume  feels  deeply  and  sees 
most  clearly,  and  so  far  we  sympathize  entirely  with  what 
he  writes.  The  cause  of  this  paganism  in  modern  society 
he  ascribes  to  the  use  of  heathen  works  as  class-books  in  our 
higher  schools,  and  tlie  remedy,  he  contends,  is  to  abolish 
those  works,  and  to  substitute  text-books  written  by  Chris- 
tian authors  in  their  place. 

He  assumes  that  the  difference  which  obviously  exists 
between  modern  society  and  society  in  the  middle  ages  is 
due,  and  due  alone,  to  tlie  difference  between  the  system  of 
education  adqpted  and  pursued  then,  and  that  adopted  and 
pursued  during  the  last  four  hundred  years.  Education,  he 
contends,  makes  the  man,  determines  not  only  his  intellect- 
ual, but  his  moral  character,  and  that  education,  too,  which 
is  accomplished  in  the  individual  during  the  period  between 
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infancy  and  youtli  or  adolcHctJiico.  "Tholifnof  man,"  lifiHayfl, 
^'isdividcd  into  two  periods,  i>crf<'t'(h/  d'hstincf^  that,  of /vcv/zy- 
iuff  and  that  of  fntnsnilf/.iny.  'Vint  lirHt  period  in(rhid(?H  tho 
tin»(^  of  cdncation,  that  iri  to  Bay,  of  dev('h)|)iM('.nt,  or  of  in- 
Btniction  ;  tlio  80(;on(i,  tho  rest  of  life  till  death.  Not  hav- 
in»i;  bein^  in  and  of  himself,  man  re(;eivesall,  in  the  intell(;ct- 
nal  and  moral  onhu*  no  less  than  in  th<^  physical  order. 
After  havin»j;  received,  he  transmits,  and  ho  can  transmit 
only  what  ho  has  roceived.  In  tran8mittin<^  what  he  has 
received,  he  creates  family  and  society  aft(;r  his  own  ima^e. 
The  truth  or  falsehood,  the  i^ood  or  evil,  the  ordcT  or  disor- 
der, realized  in  tho  external  facts  of  family  or  society,  are 
only  the  rofiex  and  product  of  tho  truth  or  falsehood,  the 
<i^ood  or  evil,  tho  order  or  disorder,  which  r('i<rn8  in  tho  in- 
terior of  his  soul."  That  is,  tho  child  is  j)urely  passive,  and 
ductile  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor,  and  receives 
the  form,  whatever  it  may  bo,  that  the  instructor  gives  him. 
Tho  original  nature  and  disposition  of  the  child,  it  seems, 
count  for  nothing,  and  never  interpose  any  obstacles  which 
defeat  the  intention  of  tho  instructor  ! 

The  opinions  and  manners  of  parents,  the  author  main- 
tains, form  those  of  their  children,  and  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  the  uneducated  classes  are  formed  by  the  o])in- 
ions  and  manners  of  the  educated  classes.  Tho  opinions 
and  manners  of  the  educated  classes  are  formed  by  their  lit- 
erary education.  This  education  is  principally  determined 
by  the  books  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
during  tho  seven  or  eight  years  which  unite  childhood  to 
adolescence  or  youth.  It  is  so  because  these  years  decide 
the  character  for  life,  because  these  books  are  the  daily  food 
of  the  young,  who  must  study  them  with  care,  learn  tliem 
by  heart,  and  thoroughly  master  them  both  as  to  their  form 
and  substance,  and  because  this  assiduous  study  is  accom- 
panied with  explanations  and  commentaries  designed  to 
make  the  students  comprehend  the  sense  of  these  books,  ad- 
mire their  style,  their  thoughts,  and  beauties  of  every  sort, 
— to  exalt  the  deeds,  the  words,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
men  and  nations  whose  history  they  relate, — in  a  word,  to 
present  the  authors  of  these  works  as  the  unrivalled  kings 
of  talent  and  genius.    Hence  all  comes  from  education. 

The  question  opened  by  the  anthor  is  a  grave  question, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  exciting  no  little  controversy 
among  Catholics  in  France.  Respectable  names  are  found 
on  both  sides.     The  Abbe  Gaume  appears  to  be  sustained 
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by  Cardinal  Gonsset,  whose  name  has  deservedly  great 
weight,  and  also  by  Count  Montalembert,  dear  to  every 
Catliolic,  for  his  chivalric  defence  of  Cathoh'c  principles, 
and  his  steady  devotion  to  Catholic  interests,  but  who  per- 
haps is  a  little  too  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  We  are  ourselves  incompetent  to  mingle  in  the 
debate.  Prior  to  our  conversion,  and  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after,  we  entertained  to  their  full  extent  the 
views  defended  by  the  Abbe  Gaume.  Maturer  reflection, 
and  something  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  fallen  nature  which  is  obtained  only  by  the 
effort  to  live  the  Catholic  life,  have  led  us  to  regard  those 
views  as  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  to  the  conviction  that 
the  disuse  in  our  schools  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
as  text-books  would  of  itself  have  comparatively  little  effect 
in  banishing  paganism  from  society. 

We  do  not  question  the  faith  or  the  piety  of  our  author, 
but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  as  a  Catholic  to  believe  that 
a  system  of  education  has  been  adopted  and  pursued  for 
four  hundred  years  by  the  most  illustrious  religious  orders 
and  congregations,  the  most  able  and  learned  doctors,  and 
the  greatest  and  most  heroic  saints,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  church,  and  at  least  with  her  tacit  approval,  which  is 
directly  fitted  to  paganize  society.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
could  hardly  say  so  without  impeaching  either  the  vigilance 
or  the  infallibility  of  the  chuKch  herself.  Education  is  a 
part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the  mission  of  the  church, 
and  to  suppose  that  she  has  fallen  into  a  grave  mistake  on 
the  subject,  or  has  utterly  failed  in  her  judgment  of  what 
is  essentially  a  Christian  education,  or  what  is  essentially 
repugnant  to  it,  is  in  our  judgment  more  than  we  can  do 
compatibly  with  our  Catholic  faith.  To  do  so  would  be  only 
to  follow  in  the  track  of  Savonarola,  who  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  of  error  and  proved  to  have  been  a  good  Catholic. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  that 
heathen  text-books  should  be  used  in  our  schools,  or  that 
educators  are  not  free  to  disuse  them,  or  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  maintain  that  it  would  be  well,  or  indeed  that  it  is 
even  necessary,  to  discontinue  their  use ;  but  we  do  doubt 
our  right  to  contend  that  their  use  has  been  incompatible 
with  Christian  education,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
ganism in  modern  society.  The  Abbe  Gaume  is  free  to 
maintain  that  it  would  be  well,  and  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  is  necessary,  to  banish  the  ancient  Greek  and 
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I.:itin  classicrK  from  niir  hcIiooIh  ;  lnit,  imt,  in  onr  jml^nicnt, 
that  the  |)ai:;anisiM  of  iiKxlmi  Kocit'ty  has  rcnullrd  frniii  tlirir 
use,  and  that  in  sulVi'i'in^  thrin  to  ho  used  i\w  church  hii8 
actccl  as  unwisely  as  th(»  artist  who,  wishing  to  cjixt  a  liero, 
|)oin'('(l  his  nioltni  inrtiil  into  the  iiionid  <»f  a  horKO. 

We  (h»  not  hchCvc,  nioi'covci*,  with  the*  Ahlx'  Gaunio, 
that  ('(hicati«>n  is  all-powci'fiil,  and  tliat  the  (;hihl  is  hh  (hictilc 
as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  ('(hicator.  Never  Ir  the  child 
purely  j)assive,  ready  to  receive  any  form  you  may  choose 
to  ^ivc  it.  This  is  the  error  of  Ivohci't  Owen,  and  of  tlie 
socialists  and  communists  i^cncrally.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
all  those  who  are  at  war  with  society  as  it  is,  and  wlio 
ascrihe  the  depravities  of  individual  character  to  the  deprav- 
ities of  tlie  social  state  in  which  character  is  formed.  No 
child  is  purely  passive  in  the  formation  of  its  character. 
The  soul  is  essentially  active,  and  it  acts  in  receivinf^  as  well 
-as  in  transmitting.  Do  your  best,  yoii  cannot  cast  all  cliil- 
dren  in  the  same  mould,  and  turn  them  out  good  Christians. 
Some  children,  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse  influences,  nay, 
it  would  sometimes  seem,  in  conseqnence  of  adverse  influ- 
ences, grow  up  firm,  loyal,  devout  Christians,  whose  life  is 
most  edifying  to  study.  Others,  brought  up  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  piously  educated,  and  kept  for  years  in 
ignorance  of  evil,  wilt  down  before  the  first  temptation,  and 
end  in  being  thorough  reprobates.  Education  is  the  ordi- 
nary means  under  divine  providence  of  forming  Christian 
character,  but  it  is  not  iniallible,  and  often  fails  utterly  of 
its  end,  even  wdien  no  objection  can  be  brought  against  the 
quality  of  the  education  furnished,  or  against  those  who 
furnish  it.  The  same  regimen  will  not  produce  the  same 
effects  in  all.  Even  the  blessed  apostles  were  an  odor  of 
life  to  some,  and  an  odor  of  death  to  others.  In  the  same 
family,  in  the  same  school,  you  find  some  turn  out  all  you 
could  wish,  and  others  turning  out  the  reverse.  Always 
must  you  make  allowance  for  innate  differences  of  disposi- 
tion, and  for  the  free  will  of  children. 

There  is  in  the  author's  doctrine  on  education  a  latent 
Pelagianism,  and  an  assumption  of  the  innate  goodness  or 
perfectibility  of  human  nature.  Education,  as  he  treats  it, 
is  merely  a  human  means  of  forming  character,  and  he,  un- 
consciously no  doubt,  reasons  on  the  supposition  that  human 
nature  has  the  capability  by  development  and  cultivation  of 
being  elevated  to  the  Christian  order.  There  is  in  this  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  by  th'e  fall,. 
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and  of  the  necessity  of  grace  to  enable  us  to  overcome  it. 
<^liristianity  in  all  its  parts  lies  in  the  supernatural  order, 
and  neither  Christian  belief  nor  Christian  character  is  possi- 
ble by  any  conceivable  culture  which  is  merely  human.  We 
are  not  born  Christians,  but  infidels  and  heathen.  'Nor  are 
we  born  with  the  seeds  or  germs  of  Christianity  in  our  sonl, 
either  as  to  faith  or  as  to  character,  and  they  are  implanted 
in  us  only  by  regeneration.  The  seeds  or  germs  with  which 
we  are  born  are  the  seeds  or  germs  of  paganism,  and  the 
more  full  and  thorough  the  cultivation  of  our  nature,  the 
more  complete  and  thorough  pagans  do  we  become.  Hence 
it  is  that  no  education,  no  training,  however  wise  or  judi- 
cious, orthodox  or  pious,  can  infallibly  insure  Christian  faith 
and  character ;  for  as  long  as  we  remain  in  the  flesh  we  have 
within  us  the  seeds  or  germs  of  heathenism,  ready  at  all 
times  to  spring  up,  and  which  can  be  prevented  from  devel- 
opment only  by  the  grace  of  Christ. 

The  author,  it  seems  to  us,  mistakes  the  effect  for  the 
cause.  The  middle  ages,  he  tells  us,  were  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian, and  were  so  because  education  was  Christian.  Would 
it  not  be  truer  to  say,  that  education  was  then  Christian  be- 
cause society  itself  was  Christian  ?  If  education  was  then 
Christian,  whence  came,  if  the  character  of  a  generation  is 
determined  by  it,  the  generation  which  in  the  nfteenth  cen- 
tury broke  the  Christian  mould  and  introduced  the  pagan  ? 
The  generation  which  broke  with  the  middle  ages,  and  sought 
to  revive  Greece  and  Rome,  must  have  been  formed  under 
a  Christian  system  of  education,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  author,  could  transmit  only  the  Christian  family  and 
society.  How,  then,  did  it  become  so  paganized  as  to  sub- 
stitute the  pagan  mould  for  the  Christian?  Certainly  the 
generation  that  changed  the  mould  had  already  become  pa- 
ganized, and  paganized,  if  the  author  is  to  be  believed,  under 
a  system  of  thoroughly  Christian  education.  How,  if  by 
education  you  can  always  determine  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  through  it  of  society,  did  that  gene- 
ration become  so  paganized  ?  That  generation  had  not  been 
cast  in  the  pagan  mould,  yet  it  had  become  pagan.  How, 
with  this  fact  staring  him  in  the  face,  can  the  author  assert 
the  infallibility  of  education?  or  that,  if  the  mould  was 
changed,  the  change  was  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause,  of 
the  paganism  of  modern  society  ?  It  strikes  us,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  far  more  true  to  say  that  there  is  paganism 
in  education  because  society  itself  is  pagan,  than  that  society 
is  pagan  because  there  is  paganism  in  education. 
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Finally,  flo  lon^  JIh  |);i;^;ifiism  pnivjiils  in  HocMcty,  the;  rri'TO 
exclusion  of  p;i^;in  (tiass-hookH  cjin  luinily  Ixr  t;xp(rctiMl  to 
biinisji  |)a<jj;iniHni  oven  from  education.  TIh;  ecJucatioii 
wliich  forniH  character  is  ^iven  far  Ichs  in  bc^IiooIh  and  col- 
lc<j^cs  than  in  the  family  and  in  society,  :ind  far  Ichh  l)y  th(j 
toxt-booivs  fitudicd  than  by  the  j)crHonal  character  of  scliool- 
inates,  and  of  ti'achcrs  and  profcRHors.  The  j)a;^an  books 
usually  read  in  (.atholic  colle<j^e8  Iiave  very  little  influence 
on  the  youuii;,  and  the  i^vil  iniluenc(;  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce is  after  the  student  has  left  college  rather  than  before, 
and  therefore  at  an  age  when,  according  to  the  author,  the 
character  is  already  decisively  formed.  We  can  see  no  great 
liarm  a  good-conditioned  boy,  at  the  age  when  tliey  are  usu- 
ally studied  in  Catholic  colleges,  is  likely  to  receive  from 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  abating  a 
few  dirty  passages,  YirgiPs  ^neid,  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
Sallust's  Histories,  or  from  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  and  An- 
abasis, Homer's  Iliad,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Greek 
tragedies,  read,  as  they  are,  not  for  their  principles  or  doc- 
trines, but  for  their  language  and  the  beauty  of  their  form. 
If  the  tone  of  society,  of  the  college,  and  of  the  professors 
be  thoroughly  Catholic,  the  pupils  will  imbibe  very  few 
false  notions  from  these  books.  The  injury  that  is  done  by 
classical  literature,  we  think,  is  done  chiefly  at  a  later  age, 
when  read  for  its  principles,  or  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  learned  leisure,  or  at  least  where  the  tone  and  ten- 
dency of  the  family  and  society  are  pagan.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  classics  have  amid  prevailing  heathenism  some 
slio-ht  influence  in  exao^creratins:  the  evil,  but  in  oreneral  our 
age  is  so  much  more  heathen  than  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  the  study  of  them  not  unfrequently  has  even  a 
corrective  tendency.  Moreover,  we  know  that  some  of  the 
most  pious  doctors  and  greatest  saints  of  the  church  have 
been  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek  through  the  medium  of 
these  books.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  golden  age  of  the  classics,  and  we  would  ask  him 
what  age  has  been  more  distinguished  for  the  number  and 
greatness  of  its  canonized  saints  ?  The  seventeeth  century, 
again,  was  a  century  of  powerful  reaction  against  Protes- 
tantism, and  it  too,  in  France  and  Spain  especially,  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  piety,  zeal,  and  sanctity.  Yet  it 
was  precisely  in  these  two  centuries  that  the  system  of  edu- 
cation the  author  condemns  was  in  its  greatest  vigor,  and 
the  most  generally   adopted.      If  we   come  down  to  the 
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oio^liteenth  century,  we  find  society  fall  off  in  its  classical 
iitudies  almost  as  much  as  in  its  faith  and  piety.  Experi- 
ence is  far  from  warranting  the  sweeping  censures  of  the 
■excellent  Abbe  Gaume. 

It  is  true  that  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  last  century 
found  themselves  pretty  generally  acting  on  heathen  max- 
ims, and  applauding  the  heathen  spirit.  You  say  the  gen- 
eration which  prepared  and  effected  the  old  French  revolu- 
tion was  educated  in  schools  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  clergy.  Be  it  so.  So  was  the  generation  that  pre- 
pared and  effected  the  rupture  of  society  with  the  church 
in  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  modern  system  did  not  prevent  men  from 
becoming  infidels  and  incendiaries  is  no  more  an  argument 
against  it,  than  the  fact  that  the  former  system  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  heretics  and  revolutionists  is 
an  argument  against  that  which  you  approve  and  would 
revive.  You  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  system  of 
education  adopted  in  the  middle  ages  did  not  save  so- 
ciety from  the  Protestant  rebellion,  every  whit  as  violent 
and  as  wicked  as  the  Jacobinical  revolution  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  ;  but  you  do  not  regard  that  fact  as  a 
condemnation  of  it.  You  seek  the  causes  of  its  failure  in 
something  else  than  its  supposed  defects  as  a  system.  Why 
not  be  equally  liberal  and  just  to  the  modern  system  ?  Why 
make  the  Jesuits  more  responsible  for  the  paganism  of  the 
eighteen  and  nineteeth  centuries,  than  the  mediaeval  educa- 
tors for  the  paganism  of  the  fifteen  and  sixteenth  centuries  ? 
The  argument.  Post  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc^  is  not  always 
valid,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  counting  it  more  valid  in  the 
eighteenth  century  than  in  the  fifteenth. 

Scandals  must  come,  heresies  must  come,  the  love  of 
many  at  times  will  wax  cold,  and  large  masses  will  detach 
themselves  from  the  church.  It  has  been  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  be  so  to  the  end.  It  is  bad  logic  to  attrib- 
ute such  things,  when  they  come,  to  the  wrong  system  or 
mistaken  policy  pursued  by  the  church,  and  by  no  means 
wise  forthwith  to  demand  an  entire  change  of  system.  No 
foresight,  no  prudence,  no  policy,  however  wise  or  judicious, 
could  have  prevented  them.  The  fault  is  not  in  those  who 
labor  to  prevent  them,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  church, 
but  in  those  who  break  away  and  rush  headlong  in  the  mad 
career  of  heresy,  infidelity,  and  immorality.  The  Jesuits 
and  other  religious  orders  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
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•century  luhorcd  jissiduouKly  in  the  ('(hication  of  yontli,  and 
vol  many  (;anu;  out  of  tlui  kcIiooIh  inlidtjlH,  real  ^cnLilcH. 
Yhom  is  no  dcn^in;^  it,  hut  tlio  fault  (-annot  l>o  (rliar/^i'd  to 
the  system  they  pui-sued,  fur  they  had  nreviously  purnued 
the  sauK^  system  for  a  hun(h-ed  and  fiity  or  two  hundred 
years  without  any  such  results. 

We  are  not  as  well  pleased  with  tlic  remarks  of  M.  l>as- 
tiat,  cited  by  the  Ahho  (laumo,  as  wo  should  like  to  he. 
They  strike  us  bein<^  neither  loi^ical  nor  true.  lie  re|)re- 
sents  the  state  as  taking  the  control  of  educiation  from  the 
clertjy  and  ^ivinij^  it  to  the  university,  because  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  cler<j^y  liad  prepared  actors  for  the  revolution 
of  1793.  This  is  historically  incorrect.  It  was  done  solely  be- 
cause the  inlhience  of  the  cler^^y  was  adverse  to  that  revolu- 
tion, and  because  the  state  wished  to  have  its  children  educat- 
ed for  this  world,  and  not  for  heaven.  The  parity  he  seeks  to 
establish  between  the  clergy  and  the  university  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  to  maintain  it  is  unjust  to  the  clergy.  Neither  they 
nor  their  system  pre}3ared  Europe  for  revolution,  and  it  was 
evidently  so  prepared  in  spite  of  both.  We  are  not  edified 
by  the  Catholic  priest  who  cites  with  approbation  an  author 
who  places  the  infidel  University  of  France  on  a  par  with 
the  French  clergy,  and  represents  both  as  equally  contri]>ut- 
ing  to  paganize  society.  The  world  to  a  great  extent  has 
relapsed  into  paganism  in  spite  of  the  clergy,  who  have 
always  strenuously  resisted  it,  and  it  is  not  in  these  times, 
when  we  have  to  struggle  as  for  life  and  death  to  prevent 
paganism  from  entirely  swallowing  up  Christian  civilization, 
that  we  can  afford  to  bring  accusations  against  them,  and 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  evils  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us.  It  w\as  they  who,  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  under  God  first  rescued  the  world  from  paganism, 
and  it  is  only  they,  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  who 
can  a  second  time  rescue  us.  Let  us  not  be  so  mad,  then,  as 
to  cut  off  the  rio'ht  hand  on  which  we  must  lean  for  scuid- 
ance  and  support. 

All  these  theorizings  as  to  the  causes  of  past  calamities, 
and  all  these  specifics  for  the  cure  of  prevailing  evils,  are 
ahvays  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  They  all  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  these  calamities  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  that  these  evils  may  be  removed,  by  human 
foresight,  wisdom,  and  strength  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  their 
authors  soon  forget  the  supernatural  agency  of  Heaven,  be- 
come proud  in  their  own  conceit,  impatient  of  instruction, 
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and,  like  Savonarola,  like  the  ill-fated  La  Mennais,  like  the- 
brilliant  Abbate  Gioberti,  end  in  losing  their  faith  and  their 
virtue,  and  in  calling  down  the  anathemas  of  the  church  and 
of  all  good  men.  Providence  has  given  us  our  work,  he 
has  placed  instruments  in  our  hands,  and  bid  us  use  them, 
but  to  give  or  to  withhold  success  he  has  reserved  to  him- 
self. To  succeed  or  not  to  succeed  does  not  depend  on  his 
ministers.  When  they  succeed  the  glory  belongs  to  him,. 
and  when  they  fail  it  is  not  for  us  to  blame  them.  If  they 
are  faithful  in  the  work  he  gives  them  to  do,  they  will 
receive  their  reward  in  heaven ;  and  the  ill  success  of 
their  labors,  if  ill  success  attend  them,  must  be  explained 
by  his  plans,  inscrutable  to  us,  and  into  which  we  are  not 
to  pry. 

What  were  the  proximate  causes  of  the  pagan  reaction  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  of  the  new  outbreak  of  heathenism 
in  the  eighteenth,  we  do  not  know.  We  have  no  theory  to 
explain  the  presence  of  either  at  the  precise  time  it  appear- 
ed, or  to  tell  why  either  might  not  have  just  as  well  ap- 
peared a  century  earlier,  or  a  century  later.  All  we  kno\V" 
is,  that  there  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  powerful  pagan 
reaction,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  movement  and 
revolt,  and  that  there  is  now  in  society  a  widely  prevalent 
heathenism,  affecting  Catholic  countries  in  some  degree  as 
well  as  Protestant  countries,  and  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed 
our  modern  Jacobinical  revolutions  and  socialistic  move- 
ments. At  either  epoch  the  real  origin  and  cause  of  the 
heathenism  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  this  or  that  erroneous 
policy,  in  this  or  that  system  of  social  organization,  or 
in  this  or  that  system  of  instruction  and  education, 
but  in  our  fallen  and  corrupt  nature.  Every  man  in  his 
fallen  state  is  naturally  a  heathen,  and  the  paganism  which 
at  any  time  or  in  any  country"  obtains  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  natural  expression  of  what  every  one  of  us 
without  grace  is  in  himself.  By  whatever  causes  faith  is 
weakened,  and  men  are  led  to  neglect  the  means  of  grace, 
heathenism  is  promoted.  What  these  particular  causes  are, 
and  why  they  operate  at  one  time  more  than  another,  in 
one  country  more  tlian  in  another,  is  just  as  difficult  for  us 
to  explain,  as  why,  of  two  friends  having  equal  opportunity, 
one  shall  be  converted  and  the  other  shall  remain  an  infidel ; 
why,  of  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left.  We  know  that  it  is  so,  but  why  it  is  so 
we  do  not  know. 
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TIio  iiiiddlo  a<^Ofl  wore  not  ns  ooiiinlctcly  CJliriHtian  as  many 
Tiiodci'M  nmiiinticists  drcarii,  I)nt  tlicir  errors  and  (h'fcctg 
were  ii(»(  in  p'iM'i*;iI  (M'roi'sand  delcctH  of  liiitli.  Tli^'y  traiirt- 
l^ri'ssi'd  tlic  law  of  (iod  lliroii<^lj  pridt;  or  paHKiori,  but  they 
<lid  \U)t  vi'iiL'l  ti'aiisii^rcssioii  into  a  principle,  and,  liko  niod(*rii 
times,  invent  theories  to  jnstily  it.  (x)nHe(jnent!y,  you  had 
in  general  oidv  to  touch  th(3  coiiscience  to  hrin«^  the  sinner 
to  the  coiifessiouaL  K(hicati<m  coidd  then  l)e  (JlirlHtian,  for 
Bocioty  was  C/liristian, — as  to  faith  in  all,  as  to  practice  in 
many,  and  especially  in  those  intrusted  with  the  instruction 
of  the  younjjj.  This  C.-hristian  education  no  douht  tended  to 
])re8ervo  Christianity  in  the  family  and  in  society,  and  to 
check  the  manifestation  of  the  heathen  tendencies  of  our 
nature.  Ihit  the  education  \vas  (.liristian  hcjcauso  society 
was  (^hristian,  and  only  in  a  weaker  sense  was  society  (.Chris- 
tian because  education  was  Christian.  After  the  rupture, 
Bociety,  which  in  fact  never  was  and  never  will  be  thorou^^hly 
Christian,  but  only  relativ^ely  so,  became  heathen  in  itA 
])rinciples  and  theories,  and  education,  though  it  remained 
Christian  in  school,  became  to  some  extent  pagan  out  of 
school,  and  unable  to  resist  the  pagan  tendencies  of  human 
nature  itself,  and  the  pagan  influences  of  society.  It  is  far 
less  what  is  studied  in  school  that  inakes  onr  youth  grow  up 
pagans,  than  the  influences  of  pagan  society  out  oi  school. 
1  et  these  influences  acting  on  the  schools  may  have  made 
them  less  Christian  than  they  were  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
they  again  nuiy  have  reacted  on  society  and  augmented  its 
heathenism.  But  except  where  the  state  has  restricted  or 
denied  the  liberty  of  education,  and  banished,  as  in  France 
for  the  last  sixty  years,  religion  from  the  schools,  we  do  not 
believe  this  has  been  to  any  great  extent  the  case  in  Catholic 
countries,  though  it  undoubtedly  has  been  in  Protestant 
countries.  However,  heathenism  is  now  prevalent  in  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  not  by  education  alone  nor  chiefly  that  we 
can  expel  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  so  long  as  society  re- 
mains heathen,  whatever  your  schools,  you  cannot  withdraw 
your  children  from  heathen  influences. 

AVe  are  undoubtedly  to  make  constant  and  deadly  war 
on  the  heathenism  of  the  age.  In  prosecuting  this  war  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  place  the  same  interdict  on  the 
literary  remains  of  pagan  antiquity  that  the  church  always 
places  upon  the  literary  productions  of  contemporary  her- 
etics, because  the  prevalence  of  paganism  may  have  made 
them  in  some  sense  the  works  of  contemporaries.     Whether 
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tliis  will  be  so  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  and  happily  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide,  since  we  are  not  in  holy  orders,  and  the  care 
of  all  the  churches  does  not  devolve  on  reviewers.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  decision  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
placed  over  us.  Some  whose  opinions  we  are  bound  to  re- 
spect, and  do  respect,  appear  to  think  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  classics  from  the  studies  of  the  young.  Others, 
equally  deserving  our  respect,  think  it  is  not,  and  till  the 
proper  authority  decides,  we  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 
All  we  venture  to  say  is,  that  in  our  judgment  the  banishing 
of  the  Greek  and  Homan  text-books  usually  studied  by  our 
youth  will  of  itself  do  little  towards  checking  the  evil 
complained  of.  It  will  cut  off  only  a  feeble  rill,  while  it 
leaves  the  main  torrent  to  pour  in  the  poisonous  floods  of 
heathenism. 

We  have,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  no  faith  in  specifics, 
no  confidence  in  the  man  who  proposes  to  cure  all  ills  with 
a  "  Morrison's  pill."  All  the  evils  of  society,  however  wide 
they  may  spread  out  their  branches,  spring  from  one  and  the 
same  root,  and  are  really  destroyed  only  as  you  cut  off  that 
root  itself,  and  deprive  them  of  the  sap  by  which  they  live. 
This  root  is  our  own  corrupt  nature,  and  nothing  is  really 
remedial,  or  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  palliative  which  in- 
stead of  curing  is  pretty  sure  to  aggravate  the  disease,  that 
does  not  heal  this  nature  itself,  or  enable  us  to  keep  its  evil 
affections  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God.  Instruction  alone 
will  not  do  this,  for  few  of  us  do  as  well  as  we  know,  and  a 
man  may  know  perfectly  well  his  duty,  and  entirely  neglect 
it.  Nothing  will  do  it  but  God's  grace,  and  our  sole  instru- 
ments are  the  means  of  grace.  In  other  words,  we  must  not 
rely  on  ourselves,  or  hope  by  human  means,  by  any  humanly 
devised  schemes,  however  promising  they  may  appear  to  our 
wisdom,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  heathenism,  and  restore 
society  to  Christian  life.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  raise 
the  dead,  to  rekindle  the  vital  spark  that  is  extinct.  We 
must  rely  on  God,  and  feel  that  the  work  is  his,  and  Iiis 
alone.  By  pious  submission,  and  devout  and  continued 
prayer  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  mankind,  we  may  cooperate 
witifi  him  in  its  performance,  and  rest  assured  that  in  his  own 
way  and  time  it  will  be  done. 

Some  of  the  objections  we  have  suggested  the  Abbe 
Gaume  has  himself  noticed  and  attempted  to  answer, 
though,  we  must  say,  not  to  our  satisfaction.  We  beg  our 
readers,  however,  not  to  misunderstand  us.     Into  the  real 
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<|nofltion  as  to  the  proprlc^ty,  or  tho  nccosftity,  iinHcrr  <;xiHt- 

in<^  circumstaiiccH,  of  hjiriishin;^  tlic  pii'^au  rlanKic^  from  oiir 
ecliools,  wo  liiivo  not  eiitfred,  hrcaiiHu  wu  c«>nHi(lLT  tliat  an  a 
question  for  tho  occlesiastical  autliorities  to  wUtle,  not  for 
us.  Wo  have  only  wIhIumI  to  enter  our  fcclile  protest 
ai^ainst  the  5ussuni])tion  that  their  use  in  our  .schools  has  l>e(?n 
the  cause  of  niocK'rn  pa;^anisnj,  and  that  the  church  lias 
erred  or  been  cul})al)Iy  n('»^lectful  of  her  duty  in  HufTerin<^ 
them  to  bo  used.  Nor  have  wo  wished  to  depreciate  edu- 
cation, which  no  man  j^rizos  hi^^hcr  than  wo  uo  ;  our  wish 
has  been  to  guard  our  readers  a«^ainst  as(;ribing  to  it  a  vir- 
tue which  it  does  not  possess,  a<^ainst  ascribing  all  the  good 
in  society  to  good,  and  all  the  evil  to  bad,  education.  Kdu 
cation  can  do  much,  and  should  l)e  encouraged  ;  g<jod  edu- 
cation should  never  be  neglected  ;  but  it  is  never  able  of 
itself  to  overcome  nature,  or  to  preserve  society  from  all 
aberrations.  The  mere  cultivation  of  nature  is  always  an 
evil  rather  than  a  good,  for  good  is  not  a  natural  product,  is 
not  developed  from  nature,  but  is  the  fruit  of  supernatural 
grace  and  discipline.  Our  reliance  for  the  reformation  of 
society  is  not,  therefore,  on  education  alone,  but  on  it  and 
all  the  other  means  of  forming  character  which  God  has 
provided,  and  especially  on  his  own  gracious  pleasure.  In 
a  word,  we  have  lull  faith  only  in  prayer  and  the  sacraments 
as  the  instruments  of  salvation,  whether  for  the  individual 
or  society ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  better 
assured  than  that  the  salvation  of  either  is  of  God,  not  of 
man,  and,  as  we  often  say,  that  God  will  prosper  no  means 
the  glory  of  which  does  not  redound  to  himself.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  church  is  God's  church,  not  man's, 
and  that  it  is  only  through  the  church,  his  immaculate 
spouse,  whom  he  loves,  and  for  whom  he  shed  his  blood, 
that  he  does  or  will  regenerate  and  bless  either  the  individ- 
ual or  society.  Human  means,  the  might  of  the  powerful, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  he  brings  to  naught,  save  as 
inspired  by  his  grace  and  subordinated  to  his  praise. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1854.] 

We  promised  some  since  to  notice  this  work  at  lengthy 
but  the  special  controversy  as  to  the  use  of  the  pagan  clas- 
sics in  Christian  schools,  which  occasioned  it,  has  in  great 
measure  subsided,  and  it  seems  to  us  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
deem our  promise.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  we 
believe,  that  the  excellent  Abbe  Gaume  carried  his  doctrine 
to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  that  he  fell  in  his  historical 
details  into  several  inaccuracies  of  some  importance,  and 
indulged  in  severe  remarks  on  the  instruction  at  least  tacitly 
approved  by  the  church,  which  it  is  hardly  lawful  for  a 
good  Catholic  to  make.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  is 
very  nearly  as  generally  agreed,  that  the  youth  in  our  col- 
leges need  to  be  more  early  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  and  taste  of  Christian  literature  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  few  centuries. 

The  evil  indicated  by  the  Abbe  Gaume  we  believe  to  be 
very  real,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  has  originated  in  the 
use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  text-books,  or  that  it 
would  be  sensibly  diminished  by  excluding  them.  The  evil 
lies  elsewhere.  Father  Cahours  shows  in  this  work,  what 
we  have  never  doubted,  that  the  use  of  the  pagan  authors 
in  the  instruction  of  youth  was  as  great,  and,  so  far  as  the 
schools  were  concerned,  as  exclusive,  in  the  middle  ages, 
sometimes  called  the  ages  of  faith,  as  in  modern  times.  I3ut 
it  did  not  make  pagans  tlien ;  why,  tlierefore,  should  it 
make  pagans  now  ?  The  Abbe  Gaume  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion, in  accordance  with  his  theory,  only  by  distorting  his- 
tory, and  denying  well-authenticated  facts.  Yet  that  it  did 
not  then,  but  does  now,  in  Europe,  make  pagans  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  we  believe,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
is  undeniable. 

If  we  look  to  education  as  it  is  now  in  Europe,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  glaring  contradiction  between 
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llic  IcssoiiH  of  i]]i)  profi'KSor  and  iIk;  political  and  Hocjjd  <ydcr 
nndcr  wliicli  his  piipilH  mv.  to  live,  'i'lic  slate;  of  wH;i(;ty, 
under  the  point  of  view  of  lil)ert,y,  reveulu(J  hy  the  anci(!rit 
<*lu«Hie8,  UR  thoy  will  he  understood  in  the  sehooJH,  Ih  in  hold 
contrast  to  that  wliieh  the  student  (Mieounters  tln^  nionuint 
he  i;^oes  forth  from  the  university  into  the  worhl.  The 
study  (d"  the  (dassies  in  (ireat  Hritain  and  the  United  States 
lui8  ahnost  invariiihly  a  eonservative,  and  rarely  an  anti- 
ehi-istian  tendency  ;  l)ut  on  the  (/ontinent  it  has  as  invari- 
ahly  a  revolutionary,  and  not  unfrerjuently  an  inlidcd,  ten- 
diMicy.  It  iH'nders  youth  dissatislied  with  the  order  of  things 
they  see  cstjd)lished,  plants  in  their  minds  the  fjerms  of  re- 
volt, and  nils  them  at  a  ver}^  early  age  with  tlie  spirit  of 
rebellion.      Whence  this  dilTei'enee  ? 

The  answer  is  not  ditlicult.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  there  is  already  established  and  enjoyed  a 
]K)litical  and  social  order  far  more  favorable  to  liberty  than 
that  which  is  revealed  by  the  ancient  classics,  and  no  Eng- 
lishman or  American,  nnder  the  point  of  riew  of  freedom, 
can  really  envy  pagan  Greece  or  Kome.  lie  has  already  a 
larger  liberty  than  the  snbjects  of  either  ever  possessed; 
and  hence  he  is  struck  in  the  ancient  classics  only  by  their 
ex(|uisite  art,  their  unrivalled  beauty,  and  their  conservative 
principles.  The  case  is  entirely  different  in  most  Continent 
tal  states.  The  Continental  student  is  most  struck  by  the 
decided  anti-monarchical  tone  of  the  classics,  by  their  mani- 
fest republican  spirit,  and  their  lofty  declamations  against 
tyranny  and  in  favor  of  liberty.  These  declamations  seem 
to  him  strictly  applicable  to  his  own  condition.  He  feels 
that  monarchy  is  tyranny,  that  his  princes  are  tyrants,  usurp- 
ers, and  oppressors,  and  he  burns  to  be  an  Plarmodius,  an 
Aristogiton,  or  a  Brutus.  The  fact  is,  that  the  classics  are 
republican,  and  continental  Europe  is  monarchical,  and 
therefore  the  youth  who  are  trained  in  them  are  imbued 
with  principles  hostile  to  the  social  order  under  which  they 
live;  and,  when  they  become  men,  must,  if  they  take  an 
active  part  in  society,  either  be  rebels,  revolutionists,  or  else 
must  turn  their  backs  on  their  childhood's  political  faith, 
stifle  all  their  young  dreams  of  liberty,  and  in  most  cases 
enter  into  public  life  by  an  act  of  insincerity,  and  become 
the  cold,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  instrununts  of  power. 
If  they  remain  aloof  from  public  life,  and  retain  their  uni- 
versity convictions,  having  no  field  for  their  talents  and 
.activity,  they  waste  their  lives  in  dilettantism,  become  friv- 
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clous,  or  mere  devotees  of  pleasure.  Finding,  as  tlie^r 
imagine,  the  church,  in  her  exterior  action,  on  the  side  of 
the  monarchical  order,  they  lose  their  respect  for  her,  lose 
their  piety  and  their  faith,  and  become  pure  Epicureans, 
saying,  "Come,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die." 

The  cause  of  all  this,  after  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  profound  political  and  social  revo- 
lution which  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years.  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  though 
republican,  had  little  respect  for  individual  freedom.  It 
asserted  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  also  its  despotism. 
The  city  was  supreme,  and  the  citizen  belonged  entirely  to- 
iler ;  and  never  did  the  political  order  actually  established 
recognize  a  natural  limit  to  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
natural  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  individual,  placed  un- 
der the  guaranty  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  This  unlim- 
ited authority  of  the  state,  when  the  republican  order  was- 
exchanged  for  the  royal  or  the  imperial  order,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  prince,  who  was  in  consequence  held  to  be  the- 
living  law,  as  expressed  by  Ulpian,  the  old  Roman  jurist, 
Quod  placuit  principi^  id  legis  hahet  vigorem^  which  is  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  csesarism.  While,  therefore,  the 
young  and  ingenuous  drew  from  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics  republican  inspirations,  and  found  in  them  a  nour- 
ishment for  their  love  of  popular  liberty,  the  lawyers,  cour- 
tiers, and  princes  drew  from  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
transmitted  by  the  same  antiquity,  lessons  wholly  in  favor 
of  arbitrary  power,  or  ceesarism, — what  is  termed  more  gen- 
erally, in  our  days,  absolutism. 

Csesarism  passed  from  the  old  pagan  emperors  of  Rome 
to  the  Christian  emperors  of  Byzantium,  and  from  these  to 
the  German  emperors  of  the  West,  and  finally  to  nearly  all 
the  European  courts,  not  excepting  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors, 
and  Stuarts,  of  England.  The  church  struggled  success- 
fully against  it  till  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  and  with 
some  effect  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Down 
to  that  time  csesarism  had  not  been  able  to  establish  itself 
anywhere  in  western  Europe,  and  there  was,  under  the 
point  of  view  of  republicanism,  no  striking  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  ancient  classics  and  modern  ideas  and  practices. 
The  scholars  of  the  middle  ages  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom 
than  was  enjoyed  in  classical  antiquity.  The  hereditary^ 
principle,  as  now  understood  and  acted  upon,  was  not  then/ 
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rocop^nizcul ;  and  tli()ii;^]i  tlm  son  might,  and  m  a  gciu-nil 
thirji;  did,  Huccccd  to  his  fathor,  tho  frown  remained,  never- 
theh'SH,  ek'ctive,  and  h(!  (;oiild  lawfidly  hik-'mmmI  to  it  only 
by  the  election  or  aHsont  of  the  cHtatcH  of  the  kiiig<loin. 
T^ho  nation,  tlirouj^h  itH  cHtaten,  the  nobility,  tlio  ch^rgy,  and 
tlio  jx'opic,  or  the  innnici|>alities,  li<'ld,  undcjr  fiod,  the  hu- 
])rcnie  authority,  and  could  and  did  interviMic  elTe<'ti\(,'ly  in 
the  action  of  tlio  p^ovornnicnt.  The  n«^ht8  of  all  parfien 
were  clearly  defined,  and  placed  under  tlui  protection  of  tln^ 
Bovereisj^n  ])ontilf,  as  the  vicar  of  .lesus  (/hrist  and  tlu;  father 
of  C'hristendoni.  These  rii^hts  the  popes  8trui^«^le<l  with  all 
the  powers  they  possessed  to  protect  against  every  inva8i(jn, 
let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  might  Ihit  when  the  great 
schism  of  the  AVest,  introduced  and  sustained  hv  French 
ambition  and  national  pride,  deprived  the  papacy  of  much 
of  the  respect  that  had  hitherto  been  yielded  it,  stripped  it 
of  much  of  its  authority  over  temporals,  and  eave  currency 
to  the  anti-papal  maxims  of  Oerson  and  others,  the  popes 
were  no  longer  able  successfully  to  resist  the  andjition  of 
monarchs,  and  preserve  for  the  European  nations  the  free 
and  effective  voice  in  the  administration  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  YIL,  falsely 
carried  back  by  some  unscrupulous  historians  in  several  of 
its  provisions  to  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  struck  a  blow  at  the 
papal  authority,  and  tlierefore  at  the  church,  in  France, 
from  which  it  has  never  yet  recovered  in  that  so-called 
"  most  Christian  "  country.  Then  follow^ed  the  war  of  the 
nobles  against  the  commons,  and  then  of  the  monarchs 
against  the  nobles,  and  the  mediseval  society  was  found  in 
its  agony.  Afterwards  came  Protestantism  to  break  the 
nnity  of  Germany,  and  to  favor  the  usurpation  of  princes, 
and  the  establishment  of  absolute  csesarism.  From  the 
ministry  of  Richelieu  in  France,  and  the  accession  of  Philip 
III.  in  Spain,  there  has  remained  scarcely  a  vestige  of  med- 
iaeval freedom  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Csesarism  has 
been  everywhere  victorious,  and  almost  everywhere  trium- 
phant. Hence  everywhere  we  find  on  the  Continent  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  actual  European  world  and  the  repub- 
lican world  of  the  classics. 

Superficial  and  disingenuous  non-Catholic  writers  ascribe 
the  establishment  of  this  modern  csesarism  to  the  church, 
and  pretend  that  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  and 
Americans  is  due  to  Protestantism.  But  notlfing  either 
historically  or  philosophically  is  further  from  the  truth.    If 
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the  church  favors  csesarism,  why,  when  she  was  so  power- 
ful, did  she  oppose  it  in  the  emperors  of  Germany,  in  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  Plantagenets  of  England  ?  Why 
did  she  struggle  with  all  her  power  to  sustain  the  political 
and  social  order  it  has  supplanted  ?  And  why  is  it  that  it 
succeeded  only  in  proportion  as  she  was  weakened  by  the 
western  schism,  and  subsequently  by  the  Protestant  defec- 
tion, only  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  schism  ?  If  Prot- 
estantism introduces  freedom,  why  has  it  not  done  so  in 
Russia,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  small- 
er Protestant  German  states?  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
cgesarism  has  been  introduced  and  established  in  modern 
Europe  in  spite  of  the  church,  and  against  the  true  Catholic 
spirit ;  and  slie  has  suffered  no  less  than  the  state,  than  the 
temporal  order  itself,  from  it.  But  the  mission  of  the 
church  is  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  she  seeks  to  fulfil  that 
mission.  Whatever  the  political  order  that  may  obtain  in 
this  or  that  nation,  she  resigns  herself  to  it  when  she  cannot 
change  it,  as  she  resigned  herself  to  the  persecution  of  the 
old  pagan  Caesars.  She  does  not  preach  revolution,  she 
does  not  stir  up  sedition,  nor  encourage  her  children  to 
resist  the  order  that  is  established,  although  she  herself 
groans  under  the  weight  of  its  oppression.  She  teaches 
resignation,  peace,  order,  and  calls  upon  her  children  to 
raise  their  affections  from  this  transitory  world  to  a  higher 
and  better  world, — to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  they 
can  find  under  a  monarchy,  providing  it  leaves  her  to  exer- 
cise her  spiritual  ministry  in  freedom,  as  easily  as  under  a 
republic.  Hence  ardent  young  men  and  silly  old  men  con- 
clude that  she  is  allied  with  the  sovereigns,  that  she  favors 
caesarism  and  is  the  determined  enemy  of  republican  free- 
dom. Hence,  too,  modern  students  in  Europe  of  the  Greek 
and  Homan  classics  find  themselves  equally  opposed  to  the 
existing  political  order  and  to  the  religious,  at  once  anti- 
monarchical  and  anti-Catholic. 

Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  source  of  that  great  evil  which 
the  Abbe  Gaume  ascribes  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  as  text-books  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  is 
the  revolution  effected  in  modern  European  institutions  and 
society  in  favor  of  caesarism,  which  has  destroyed  ancient 
European  freedom,  and  deprived  the  people  of  that  effective 
part  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs  which  they 
originally  possessed,  and  ought  to  possess.  We  say  and 
ought  to  possess,  for  however  silent  we  might  deem  it  pru- 
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<lont  to  bo  on  tlwit  j)()iMt  wImmj  all  Eurojx?  whh  in  a  ntaUi  of 
r(Ml-n»j)iil)li('an  inKurnu'.tioii,  wliidi  struclv  ut  all  anfliorify, 
uinl  ihrt'atLMiLMl  tlio  vury  (ixiHtcnco  of  Hoc.icjty,  we  an*  free 
now,— si  nee  the  reaction  Iuih  coininenc'(Ml  iin<l  the  danger  U> 
1)0  apprcOiondcd  for  Kiinipe  is  cjoHariHtn,  not  lilxiraliKin, — 
and  v.\cn  bound,  to  assert  tlu5  rights  (if  tlio  nation,  or,  as  we 
Kiy  in  this  country,  of  the  people.  The  inipression,  so 
widely  entertained,  that  the  chureh  opposcH  the  revolution- 
ists because  thoy  seek  liberty,  is  wholly  erron(M)UH.  Slu;  did 
not  oppos(^  th(^  old  French  riivolution,  as  we  have  els(^where 
isaid,  till  it  transcended  the  temporal  order,  and  (Mi(;roached 
on  the  province  of  the  8})iritual.  As  long  as  it  was  simply 
a  movement  in  behalf  of  political  and  civil  fn^edoin,  she 
sulTer(Ml  it  to  ujo  on,  madc^  no  opposition  to  it,  and  censured 
it  only  when  it  transferred  the  ])rinciple  of  cjesarism  to  the 
})eoj)le,  struck  at  the  rijj^hts  of  pro])erty,  and  trami)l(;d  on 
the  freedom  of  conscience.  The  diiKculty  is,  that  both  the 
sovereiu^ns  and  the  liberals  embrace  cjvsarism,  and  are 
aicreed  in  assertinir  the  absolutism  of  the  state.  But  let  the 
party  clamoring  throughout  Europe  for  liberty  be  really  a 
part}^  in  favor  of  freedom, — let  it  assert,  on  the  one  hand, 
legitimate  authority,  and  recognize  and  protect,  on  the  other, 
the  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights  of  the  individual, — and 
the  church  will  favor  instead  of  opposing  it. 

However,  the  evil  signalized  by  the  Abbe  Gaume  re- 
mains, and,  what  is  worse,  cannot  be  removed  by  ceasing  to 
use  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  as  text-books.  There  is 
and  always  will  be,  do  the  best  w^e  can,  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween Catholicity  and  the  world  ;  but  the  particular  dis- 
crepancy now  signalized  under  the  relation  of  political  free- 
dom, between  modern  society  and  the  order  revealed  by  the 
classics,  we  do  not  believe  incapable  of  being  removed,  or 
that  we  must  identify  it  with  that  which  must  always  exist 
between  the  world  and  the  church.  But  it  is  not  remov- 
able, in  our  judgment,  by  any  education  we  can  give  our 
children ;  for  wdiatever  the  lessons  of  the  school-room,  the 
character  of  the  man  is  not  determined  by  them,  but  by  the 
various  and  complex  action  of  society.  It  is  one  of  the 
errors  of  our  age  to  attribute  too  much  to  education.  It  is 
strong  when  supported  by  the  innate  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature,  but  powerless  against  them.  You 
may  exclude  the  classics,  you  may  exclude  every  thing  but 
the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  and  the  most  unexceptionable  piety, 
but  you  can  never  train  a  Catholic  people,  a  Catholic  nation, 
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imbued  never  so  little  with  tlie  free  spirit  of  Catholicity,  to 
be  contented  with  low,  degrading,  and  debasing  csesarism. 
Harmony  between  tlie  interior  of  men's  souls  and  the  pres- 
ent abnormal  political  and  social  organization  of  Europe,  is- 
out  of  the  question,  and  to  get  rid  of  paganism  in  society, 
you  must  conform  your  political  and  social  order  to  the  free- 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  You  must  in  some  form 
restore  to  the  nations  the  rights  which  the  sovereigns  have 
usurped,  and  give  to  the  estates  or  the  people  a  real  and 
effective  voice  in  the  management  of  pubHc  affairs.  Tlie 
evil  originates  in  the  csesarism  now  everywhere  triumphant 
on  the  Continent,  and  which  is  the  joint  product  of  courtiers 
and  Jacobinical  revolutionists,  and  that  csesarism  must  be 
abolished,  if  you  would  remove  it. 

The  great  difficulty  in  abolishing  that  csesarism  and  in  re- 
establishing freedom  in  Europe  is  not  in  the  strength  or  the 
ill-will  of  the  monarchs,  but  in  the  madness  of  the  liberals.. 
The  church  cannot  favor  them,  and  is  obliged  to  sustain  the 
monarchs,  who  oppress  her  and  mutilate  her  power  to  do 
good,  in  order  to  save  society  and  protect  the  people  from 
the  revolutionists,  who  would  destroy  them.  It  is  the  less- 
of  two  evils.  The  first  effort  should  be  to  correct  this  error 
of  the  liberals,  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  lessons  in  the 
school -room,  but  by  reiterated  lessons  to  the  adult  gener- 
ation. What  seems  to  us  most  necessary  to  be  done,  just  at 
present,  is  to  disabuse  the  world  of  that  false  impression  that 
the  church  is  leagued  with  despots,  and  is  hostile  to  political 
and  social  freedom,  and  to  let  the  truth  be  known  that  the- 
discrepancy  between  the  modern  world  and  classical  antiquity,, 
under  the  point  of  view  of  freedom,  is  equally  a  discrepancy 
between  that  modern  world  and  Catholicity.  When  all 
authority  was  everywhere  attacked  by  armed  ruffians,  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  publicist  to  raise  his  voice  in  its  defence ; 
but  the  worst  service  our  Catholic  publicists  can  now  render 
society  or  religion  is  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  new-fangled 
csesarism  in  which  the  French  revolution  of  1848  has  resulted, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  which  is  the  bloody  war  waged  in  sup- 
port of  the  licentious,  faithless,  and  indolent  Turk,  the  unre- 
lenting enemy  alike  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  We  are, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  neither  revolutionists  nor  radical 
propagandists,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  mere  forms  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  we  are  and  ever  have  been,  and  we  trust  we 
ever  shall  be,  opposed  to  arbitrary  power,  determined  ene- 
mies to  the  doctrine  that  the  governed  are  for  the  governors,. 
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and  in  f.ivor  of  tli;it  pnlitirul   order  in  wliirli   flic  nntion  liafl 
till)  i^Hi'divt'  control  of  its  own  jilTuirH. 

lint  onr  intcnfion  in  citin"^  tlio  title  of  Fathor  CahoinV 
lt»arno(l  and  dcc^ply  intoroHtin^  work  waw,  not  to  open  a  dis- 
c.UHsion  of  this  nort,  hut  to  tako  occasion  from  it  to  offer 
Home  remarks  on  the  |)ul)lic  or  (rommon  scliool  Byntem  of  our 
own  country.  We  have  hoon  cliar<^ed  witli  lioHtility  to  the 
common  Hcliools,  and  oven  witli  havin^^ spoken  fili^^litin^dy  of 
tluMU.  Hut  there  wrv  a  ij^?*eat  many  people  in  tlu;  world  who 
cry  out  hi'fori^  t:hey  are  hurt,  aa  well  as  some  who  cry  out(»n 
Undiiii^  that  they  are  not  Imrt.  Very  wise  people — in  tlicir 
own  estimation — sometimes  speak  of  what  they  do  not 
understand,  and  manifest  unmatched  lieroism  in  encounter- 
ing and  demolishing  an  enemy  that  exists  only  in  their  own 
fancy.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  think  the  common  school 
system  of  the  country  is  not  perfect,  tliat  it  lias  many  grave 
defects,  and  under  certain  points  of  view  is  objectional)le  in 
princi])le,  without  being  absolutely  hostile  to  it,  or  by  any 
means  wishing  to  destroy  it,  or  even  to  impede  its  operations. 
Comparing  the  system  with  what  should  be,  or  looking  at  it 
in  the  light  of  the  exaggerated  boasts  an  unwise  patriotism 
is  accustomed  to  make  of  its  perfection  and  its  wonderful 
eiTects,  we  might  even  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  yet  think 
very  highly  of  it  when  the  question  lay  between  it  and  no 
common  schools  at  all.  We  may  consider  the  system,  inas- 
nnicli  as  it  is  intended  to  operate  against  Catholicity,  as 
avowed  by  our  Protestant  countrymen,  as  designed  to  detach 
our  children  from  the  religion  of  their  parents,  and  train 
them  up  infidels,  or  in  what  we  hold  to  be  a  false  religion  ; 
and  so  considering  it,  we  mav  well  call  it  an  "infernal 
system,"  or  "  a  system  devised  with  infernal  skill  against 
(rod's  church,"  for  only  an  infernal  spirit,  in  the  judgment 
of  a  sincere  Catholic,  could  wish  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
This  sounds  harsh  in  Protestant  ears,  perhaps  ;  but  how  does 
it  sound  in  our  ears  to  hear  our  church  called  "  Babylon," 
our  Holy  Father  the  pope  called  "  Antichrist,"  our  clergy 
termed  "  emissaries  of  Satan,"  and  our  holy  religion  spoken 
of  as  "  the  infernal  system  of  Popery  "  ?  Are  these  terms 
mild  and  courteous,  charitable  and  polite?  Let  our  Prot- 
estant community  observe  the  rules  of  ordinary  civility,  we 
will  say,  of  common  decency,  in  speaking  of  Catholics  and 
Catholicity,  before  they  complain  of  our  using  harsh  terms  in 
speaking  of  their  measures  intended  to  lead  our  children  to 
apostatize.     If  in  speaking  of  the  common  school  system- 
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according  to  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity in  sustaining  it,  we  characterize  it  as  a  Catholic  must 
characterize  it,  we  only  do  our  duty,  and  are  not  to  be  cen- 
sured. We  have  a  perfect  and  indefeasible  right  before 
God  and  man  to  be  Catholics,  and  to  bring  up  our  chil- 
dren Catholics,  and  we  cannot  rate  the  understanding  of 
Protestants  so  low,  as  to  suppose  that  they  can  expect  us  to 
be  enraptured  with  any  system  or  measure  intended  express- 
ly to  impede  our  exercise  of  this  right. 

But  tliough  we  may  highly  disapprove  of  the  common 
schools  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  recently  be- 
come fashionable  among  non-Catholics  to  defend  them,  we 
may,  nevertheless,  be  very  friendly  to  the  common  schools 
themselves,  for  it  may  happen  that  we  have  no  fear  of  their 
being  able  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  our  children,  or  to  detach 
them  from  their  devotion  to  the  church.  It  may  be  that 
we  believe  non-Catholics  have  exaggerated  the  evils  that 
these  schools  can  do  us  as  Catholics,  and  that  we  believe 
the  faith  of  our  children  is  sufficiently  robust  and  tenacious 
to  withstand  all  the  sectarianism  Protestants  can  agree 
among  themselves  to  introduce  into  them.  It  may  even  be, 
that  we  see  in  them  something  favorable  to  us,  and  a  chance 
of  turning  them  to  our  advantage.  It  then  would  by  no 
means  follow,  because  we  condemn  the  avowed  intention 
of  non-Catholics,  that  we  condemn  the  schools  themselves, 
far  less  that  we  are  opposed  to  education,  or  afraid  to  have 
our  children  thoroughly  instructed,  as  if  our  religion  dreaded 
the  light. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  believe  the  common  schools  are 
praised  beyond  their  merits  ;  it  is  very  true  also,  that  we 
believe  the  power  of  education  to  render  a  people  contented 
and  virtuous  is  greatly  overrated ;  and  we  are  far  from  be- 
lieving, even  if  the  whole  country  were  Catholic,  and  all 
the  schools  under  Catholic  control,  all  the  children  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  or 
some  other  religious  order  or  congregation,  whose  especial 
vocation  it  is  to  educate  the  young,  that  there  would  be  no 
vice  or  crime  in  the  country.  Education  cannot  take  away 
free  will,  or  supply  the  place  of  the  sacraments.  If  we 
have  exclusively  Catholic  schools  for  our  children,  our 
children  will,  nevertheless,  not  always  be  what  we  wish 
them.  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.  The  ravages  of 
sin  cannot  be  repaired,  or  the  fermentation  of  concupiscence 
and  the  outl)reak8  of  passion  prevented,  by  any  education 
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that  call  1)L'  (loviHod.  Kducation  Iian  not  to  do  with  a  <hjud 
or  a  inordy  paBHJvu  Huhjoct.  No  child  Ih  in  the  handn  of 
the  educator  jw  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  The;  (mIu- 
cator  has  to  (h'nl  with  a  livini^  Huhjcct,  endowed  with  a 
Hnccial  nature  and  a  friie  will  of  its  own.  (  atiiolic  educa- 
tion was  never  nuM*(^  i^eneral  or  more  thorouL^h  in  Kurope 
than  it  w;is  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  iVoteKtantiKni. 
The  children  of  Italy  had  receivcid  none  hut  a  Catholic  cdu- 
eation,  and  yet  we  found  the  peninsula,  in  1.S48,  overrun 
with  Italians  ready  to  wjir  to  tiie  death  on  the  jx>|)e  and 
Catholicity.  Not  therefore  arc  we  opposed  to  education,  or 
we  would  not  have  (^atholic  schools  wherc^ver  tlu^y  are  prac- 
ticable, but  therefore  we  do  not  look  uj)on  education,  not 
even  (^atholic  education,  as  alone  suHicient  to  protect  faith 
and  insure  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  as  really  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  men  of  our  ai!;e,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
Pelagian  heresy,  would  ])er6uade  us. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  we  have  some  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent common  school  system  as  adopted  by  most  of  the  states. 
To  educate  is  not  the  function  of  the  state,  and  we  do  not 
recomiize  the  rijj^ht  of  the  state  to  tax  its  citizens  for  the 
support  of  schools  to  wliich  they  cannot  in  conscience  send 
their  children,  or  have  no  children  to  send.  It  is  no  more 
the  business  of  the  state  to  educate  our  children  than  it  is 
to  feed  or  clothe  them,  and  it  has  no  more  right  to  make  the 
education  than  it  has  the  support  of  children  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty. Education  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  parents,  and 
to  take  it  from  them  and  give  it  to  the  state  is  to  strike  a 
severe  blow  at  the  sacredness  of  family,  the  basis  of  society. 
But  aside  from  this,  we  object  to  the  system,  as  it  has  within 
a  few  years  been  modified,  its  decided  centralizing  tendency. 
The  great  evil  of  European  society  is  not  in  the  fact  that 
the  supreme  executive  is  called  king  or  emperor,  instead  of 
president  or  governor,  and  succeeds  to  power  by  inheritance 
instead  of  election,  but  in  the  system  of  centralization  of 
power  which  has  been  everywhere  introduced.  The  real 
curse  is  the  bureaucracy,  the  concentration  of  all  powers  in 
the  central  government,  to  be  administered  by  officials 
whose  constant  aim  must  be  to  magnify  authority,  to  in- 
crease their  pay  or  perquisites,  to  display  their  power,  and 
to  keep  their  places.  The  central  government  through  its 
officials  is  every  thing,  and  nothing  is  left  to  provincial  au- 
thorities, to  municipalities,  to  corporations,  or  to  individ- 
uals.    It  affects  to  be  the  general  and  particular  providence 
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of  the  nation.  All  must  radiate  from  it,  and  nothing  must 
be  attempted  without  its  permission  and  its  initiation.  Com- 
merce, agriculture,  industry,  art,  science,  religion,  educa- 
tion, are  placed  under  its  authority  and  control.  No  free, 
spontaneous  movement  is  anywhere  permitted,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  disheartened  and  paralyzed  by  the  official,  or  rather 
the  officious,  intermeddling  of  the  government  and  its  ern- 
2)loyes^  even  when  well-intentioned.  The  real  work  for  re- 
formers in  Europe  is  to  decentralize  power,  not  to  revolu- 
tionize the  state.  Something  of  this  was  attempted  under 
the  late  French  republic,  in  the  organization  of  depart- 
mental and  communal  conseils,  locally  elective ;  wliether 
what  was  then  begun  has  been  continued  or  destroyed  since 
the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851,  we  are  not  able  to  say, 
but  centralism  to  its  fullest  extent  appears  to  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  empire.  The  glory  of  the  British  constitution 
is  in  the  absence  of  this  all-absorbing  centralization.  The 
mediaeval  system  of  Europe  was  in  one  sense  monarchical, 
but  the  power  of  the  monarch  was  controlled  and  kept 
within  wholesome  limits  by  local  institutions  and  authori- 
ties, which,  though  subordinate  to  the  crown,  did  not  hold 
from  it.  The  German  emperor  received  the  empire  from 
the  pope  and  the  German  electors.  The  German  princes  and 
nobles  gave  him  his  title  and  power,  not  he  them  their  titles 
and  authority.  They  held  their  local  and  inferior  powers  by 
an  independent  title.  The  principle  here  implied  was  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  mediaeval  political  constitution, 
and  no  sovereign  could  say,  L^etat^  c^est  moi.  The  king 
was  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  political  hierarchy,  it  is 
true,  but  he  rested  on  columns  which  had  a  basis  of  their 
own,  and  which  were  independent  and  integral  elements  of 
the  state.  In  England  the  great  struggle  of  the  Norman 
kings  was  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  estates,  and  to 
centralize  all  the  powers  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  government ;  and  it  was  this  attempt  that  the  barons 
and  commons  resisted,  and,  upon  the  whole,  successfully  re- 
sisted. But  whoever  has  studied  the  course  of  British  pol- 
itics, especially  since  1832,  must  be  well  aware  that  central- 
ization is  advancing  with  fearful  rapidity  in  the  British  em- 
pire, not  precisely  in  favor  of  the  crown  we  admit,  at  least 
not  so  for  the  moment,  but  in  favor  of  the  commons,  who 
are  ceasing  to  be  an  estate,  and  are  becoming:  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  When  a  few  more  reform  bills  are  passed, 
Great  Britain  becomes  a  centralized  government,  a  huge 
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ri'iitrullziMl  (li'inocracy,  with  or  without  an  iiiijxTial  lirad,  .'la 
tlmcase  iiiiiy  ho, — what  wo  may  call  tho  Napoluonic  doinoo 

racv. 

Tho  Banie  contrallzin*^  tnuloiK'y  ifl  oven  stroii^or  in  our 
own  country, — not  to  contralizod  monarchy,  oh  in  Kuropo, 
hut  to  contralizod  democracy.  The  original  American  de- 
mocracy, tho  democracy  of  1775,  retained  the  b(;8t  clementH 
of  modiioval  politic^H,  and  fitudicMl  to  diHtri])uto  instead  of 
conciMitratinj^  power;  hut  nince  tho  "Gallic  Era,"  1781),  the 
tendency  of  the  country  has  been  to  lessen  the  importance 
and  to  break  down  the  independence  of  local  authorities, 
and  to  concentrate  all  powers  in  tlie  central  administration, 
both  in  the  states  and  in  the  union.  The  radical  diirorence 
l)otweon  American  and  European  democracy  has  never  been 
.sutliciontly  considered  by  our  people.  European  democracy 
starts  from  centralism,  from  absolutism,  and  simply  trans- 
fers to  the  people  as  the  state  all  the  authority  claimed  by 
the  absolute  monarch,  and  instead  of  saying  the  king,  it 
says  the  people  is  the  living  law.  Hence  it  establishes  the 
same  system  of  bureaucracy  which  it  had  rebelled  against, 
and  the  same  despotism  under  another  form.  All  authori- 
ties in  the  state  emanate  from  the  central  government,  and 
all  affairs  are  managed  by  its  officials.  But  the  American 
•democracy  starts  from  the  distribution  of  powers,  and  the 
independence,  each  in  its  sphere,  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  state  is  not  all  in  the  central  government,  but  resides 
primarily  in  the  elements  which  are  anterior  to  it,  and 
which  create  or  constitute  it.  The  central  government  of 
the  union  is  subsequent,  not  interior,  to  the  separate  states, 
and  in  law  and  fact  holds  from  them,  not  they  from  it. 
They  made  it,  and  raised  it  on  their  shields,  as  the  old 
Frank  nobles  raised  their  newly  elected  king.  In  the  states 
themselves,  the  central  government  is  not  the  creator,  but 
the  creature,  of  the  state,  and  holds  from  the  local  and  self- 
subsisting  authorities  which  have  constituted  it.  These 
local  authorities,  which  we  in  Massachusetts  call  towns,  are 
subordinate  to  the  central  government,  indeed,  as  a  part  is 
subordinate  to  the  whole  ;  but  they  do  not  emanate  from  it, 
and  the  supreme  executive  of  Massachusetts  has  nothing" 
more  to  do  with  the  election  or  official  conduct  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  of  Chelsea,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the 
limits  of  their  constitution,  than  he  has  with  the  appoint- 
ment and  official  conduct  of  the  jfaire  of  Grenoble  in 
France,  or  the  common  council  of  London  in  England.     In 
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Massachusetts,  and  in  all  New  England,  the  elements  of  the 
state  were  originally  the  towns,  as  corporations,  and  these 
by  their  votes  and  representatives  formed  the  central  govern 
ment.  In  other  states  the  system  was  variously  modi- 
lied,  but  in  all  the  principle  of  distribution  was  in  some 
form  recognized,  and  precautions  taken  that  the  central 
government  should  never  concentrate  all  power  in  itself. 
JDriefiy  we  may  say,  the  study  was  in  the  first  instance 
to  leave  as  much  to  the  people  themselves,  to  their  in- 
dividual and  spontaneous  activity,  as  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  general  wel- 
fare ;  in  the  second  instance,  though  authority  must  step 
in,  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  to  the  towns,  municipalities, 
and  counties,  and  finally  to  reserve  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
central  authority.  This  was  the  original  American  system, 
and  in  principle  it  conformed  to  the  mediaeval,  in  opposi- 
tion to  tlie  modern  European  system,  whether  royal,  or  im- 
perial, or  democratic. 

Now  every  one  who  is  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  subject  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  tendency  of  the 
country  ever  since  the  old  French  revolution,  which,  as  it 
professed  to  be  democratic  or  republican,  engaged  our  sym- 
pathies, is  and  has  been  to  follow  the  European  system,  and 
to  substitute  French  centralized  democracy  for  the  original 
American  system,  borrowed  in  its  best  features  through 
England  from  the  mediaeval  system.  The  tendency  has 
been  and  is  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  to  regard  all  local  and  subordinate 
authorities  as  emanating  from  it  and  holding  imder  it.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  administration  seizes  upon  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  forming  the  population  to  its  own  pur- 
pose. The  example  was  set  by  the  French  Jacobins  in  the 
convention,  who  sought  by  a  rigid  system  of  state  educa- 
tion to  rear  up  all  the  children  of  France  in  the  infidel  and 
infomous  principles  of  French  Jacobinism.  The  monarchi- 
cal governments  have  borrowed  the  same  policy,  and  seek  to 
make  education  the  means  of  consolidating  and  sustaining 
their  arbitrary  power.  They  place  it  under  the  control  of 
•  the  administration,  and  treat  it  as  an  affair  of  public  police, 
as  they  do  religion.  We  have  adopted  the  same  principle 
in  our  turn,  and  are  engaged  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  same 
way.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  families,  to  towns,  or  muni- 
cipalities, in  accordance  with  our  original  American  system^ 
we  now  subject  it  to  the  central  administration  of  the  state- 
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Nt'W  York,  we  Kclicvc',  took  llic  Ic.id  in  tluH  had  work,  by 
CKtablisliirii^  Ixm*  rc^^cMitH  of  (he  uriivcrKily,  aftrr  tlio  mode;! 
of  tlic  rVciicli  c-oii volition,  ;iiul  iiistitiitiii;^  (Im*  of!ico  of  the 
Biij)('rint('Fi(U'iit  of  (roiiinioii  Hcho(»lH.  MaRsjiclniMittH  foIlow(;d 
with  her  l)oard  of  ('ducation  ;  and  our  coinriioii  hcIiooIh  aru 
now  in  ;i  fair  w:iy  of  hccoinini^,  what  th(!y  were  not  f(»rni- 
erly,  st(tt('.  scliools,  under  the  ahsohite  control  of  tlie  central 
jKhninistration,  itst^lf  Huhjectod  to  tho  irrcjsponsihh;  will  of 
the  niajoril  V  for  tlu^  tinu^  Soon,  «as  in  l*rusKia,  ;ittendan('(; 
on  tiie  j)ul)Ii('  schools  will  he  made  conij)uls(jry,  and  tho 
liberty  of  openiiiij;  private  schools,  exempt  from  state  con- 
trol, will,  as  in  France  lately,  and  perhaps  now,  be  forbidden, 
without  the  ])ermlssion  of  the  central  administration. 

Now  to  this  centralizing;  tendenc-y  in  the  administration, 
and  to  these  centralized  common  schools,  we  are  strenuously 
opposed  on  jj^eneral  principles,  and  always  have  been.  As 
editor  of  2Vie  Ijoston  Quarterly  Review^  althoui:;!!  then  a 
stanch  Protestant,  we  opposed  most  strenuously  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  ot  education  in  this  commonwealth, 
and  on  tlie  same  principles  we  now  set  forth.  AVe  exerted 
all  the  influence  we  had  to  get  it  repealed  after  it  had  gone 
into  operation,  and  came  within  a  very  few  votes  of  suc- 
ceeding. We  dislike  the  system,  because  education  is  a 
spiritual  affair,  and  pertains  to  the  soul,  and  the  state  is 
limited  in  its  function  to  temporals,  to  what  pertains  to  the 
body.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ratiier  as  American  citizens  than 
specially  as  Catholics  we  now  oppose  it.  We  can  as  easily 
get  our  rights  as  Catholics  respected  by  a  central  board  as 
by  a  non-Catholic  majority  of  voters  in  open  town- meeting, 
and  we  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  the  people 
of  New  York  sustaining  the  very  just  decision  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, her  able  and  liberal  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
As  Catholics  we  can  live  under  the  system  as  long  as  we 
are  in  the  minority,  but  Protestants  would  not  find  it  work- 
ing agreeably  to  them  if  we  were  in  the  majority,  and  chose 
to  continue  it. 

We  object  also  to  the  system  as  established  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  makes  no  account  of  the  fundamental  religious 
differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  requires- 
both  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  schools  to  be  edu- 
cated in  common.  This  is  not  just  to  either  party.  Franc e^ 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  where  the  population,  as  with  us,  is- 
divided  between  the  two  religions,  establish  schools  under 
Catholic  superintendence  for  the  children  of  Catholics,  and 
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schools  under  Protestant  superintendence  for  the  children 
of  Protestants.  This  might  be  difficult  here  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts,  but  could  be  easily  done  in  the  larger  towns 
and  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  country.  It 
ought  to  be  done,  and  if  done  would  remove  all  special 
causes  of  complaint.  It  is  just,  and  would  be  politic.  But 
our  non -Catholic  countrymen  will  not  consent  to  it,  and  no 
considerations  of  justice  or  of  good  policy  will  induce  them 
to  forego  their  vain  hope  of  protestantizing  our  children  by 
means  of  the  common  schools. 

We  complain  more  especially  of  our  common  schools, 
that  they  do  not  practically  conform  either  to  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  the  law  organizing  them.  We  do  not  ask  nor 
expect  our  religion  to  be  tauglit  in  the  public  schools,  but 
we  do  ask  that  it  shall  not  be  insulted  or  tampered  with  in 
them.  The  law  in  all  the  states,  we  believe,  forbids  the 
introduction  of  sectarianism  into  the  public  schools,  and  we 
have  the  right  to  insist  that  this  law  shall  be  rigidly  enforced. 
But  text-books  are  used  which  misrepresent  and  malign  our 
religion,  and  in  many  places  the  Protestant  zeal  of  the 
teachers  is  so  ardent,  that  they  cannot  forego  the  attempt  to 
protestanize  the  Catholic  children  under  their  care.  It  is 
in  this  non-compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  that 
originates  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  public  schools  so 
widely  manifested  by  Catholics.  Let  the  law  be  complied 
with,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  be  respected,  and  the 
reluctance  of  Catholics  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools  will  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  more  reputable 
Protestant  sects. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  grave  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem and  to  the  practical  character  of  many  of  the  schools, 
we  think  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  will  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations.  In  our  judgment  they 
altogether  overrate  the  influence  of  common  schools  to  root 
out  Catholicity  from  the  country.  Keligious  instruction 
may  be  banished  from  the  public  schools,  but  not  therefore 
are  we  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  strictly  godless 
education  for  our  children.  Besides  the  school,  there  is  the 
church,  and  there  is  home.  In  this  city  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  children  is  very  generally  attended  to. 
They  generally  attend  the  public  schools,  and  are  taught 
the  catechism  two  or  three  times  a  week  elsewhere  ;  and  we 
are  not  able  to  discover  that  those  who  go  to  the  public 
flchools  are  seriously  injured  in  their  faith  or  morals,  and  so 
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far  jiH  wo  aro  infonnccl,  few  otluTs  can  ho  t^ot,  to  Iciirii  their 
<Mt(u'hisin.  Wv.  uii(h)uht,(Mlly  Ioho  many  <'Iiil<imi,  hut  n(»t 
inoro  in  proj)()rti()]i  of  thoHO  who  i^o  to  the;  puhho  wJiooIb,  tliaii 
of  thoKO  wlio  go  to  the  Cathohc*  RfhoolH.  We  lone  roiiio 
when  very  young,  who  are  ki(hi:ij)i)('(l  hy  th(;  philanthropiHtH; 
hut,  after  thi^nt^  our  h)sseK  are  principally  among  thoHc  who  run 
wild  in  tlio  street^s,  wlio  never  go  to  aiiy  school,  who  never 
liear  mass,  and  wlio  never  receive  any  doniestic  education, — 
whose  ])anints  arc  too  ])oor,  too  ignorant,  or  too  vicious  to 
take  any  proper  care  of  them  ;  and  otlu^rs  after  tlu^y  have 
heen  tauglit  their  catechism,  made  their  first  communion, 
and  have  left  off  going  to  school.  The  majority  of  our 
losses,  wo  apprehend,  are  from  this  latter  class ;  hut  these 
losses  are  due  to  iniluences  which  operate  alike  on  onr 
children,  whatever  the  schools  in  whicn  they  have  heen  in- 
structed. AVliere  the  Catholic  population  is  provided  with 
ehurches  and  priests  in  sufficient  numher,  and  ])arents  under- 
stand and  do  their  duty,  there  is  little  ditiiculty  in  keeping 
our  children  in  the  faith  till  their  school  days  are  over. 
After  that  comes  the  more  serious  danger;  but  it  arises 
from  their  social  position  and  the  social  influences  to  which 
they  are  inevitably  exposed,  and  from  which  no  education 
ean  effectually  guard  them. 

Protestants  render  us  a  service  in  many  localities,  for 
which,  were  it  not  intended  to  operate  against  our  religion, 
we  should  even  feel  grateful.  In  this  city,  for  instance,  it  were 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  establish  and  support  purely 
Oatholic  schools  for  the  whole  number  of  our  children. 
We  have  neither  the  pecuniary  means  nor  the  requisite 
number  of  competent  teachers.  We  could  establish  schools 
for  a  few  of  our  children,  but  if  withdrawn  from  the  puhlic 
schools,  the  great  majority  would  grow  up  without  any  edu- 
cation, either  religious  or  secular.  They  would  be  suffered 
to  run  at  large  in  the  streets,  be  early  initiated  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  iniquity,  and  become  a  grief  to  their  parents,  a 
scandal  to  religion,  and  a  pest  to  society.  For  the  mass  of 
our  children  the  only  alternative  is  the  public  schools  or  no 
education  except  that  of  the  streets,  and  the  education  of  the 
streets  is  several  degrees  more  injurious,  in  our  opinion,  to 
faith  and  piety,  than  that  of  the  common-school  room.  Our 
children  know  beforehand  that  the  common  schools  are  un- 
der Protestant  influences,  and  that  the  teachers  are  for  the 
most  part  non-Catholic.  They  are  therefore  forewarned  to 
distrust  whatever  they  find  in  these  schools,  or  hear  said  by 
these  teachers,  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
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Protestants  flatter  themselves  that,  if  onr  children  go 
to  the  same  school  with  Protestant  children,  and  associate 
freely  with  them,  tliey  will  lose  their  attachment  to  the  re- 
ligion of  tlieir  parents.  In  individual  cases  this  may  indeed 
happen ;  but  as  a  general  rule  this  early  mingling  of  our 
children  with  those  of  Protestants  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
found  to  have  a  contrary  effect.  Our  children,  when  they 
grow  up,  will  have,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  to  live  and  as- 
sociate more  or  less  with  Protestants  ;  and  whatever  pre- 
cautions we  take  in  their  childhood,  some  day  they  will  have 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  learn  what  they 
have  to  say  against  Catholicity.  To  keep  them  in  the  faith 
by  keeping  them  from  all  contact  with  heresy  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question  in  a  country  like  ours ;  and  nothing,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover,  is  gained  by  dela^ang  this  inevitable 
contact  to  a  late  period  of  life.  Those  foreigners,  we  have 
observ^ed,  who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  of  Protestants 
and  Protestantism,  are  precisely  those  who,  on  coming  here,, 
are  the  most  liable  to  fall  away.  An  Irishman  from  the 
parts  of  Ireland  where  Protestants  abound,  and  who  has  en- 
countered them  daily  from  his  childhood  up,  is  seldom  if 
ever  found  to  apostatize  on  coming  to  the  United  States ; 
but,  unhappily,  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  those  who  come 
from  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  there  are  few  or  no 
Protestants.  Children  are  while  young  strongly  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  parents ;  and  if,  before  they 
have  begun  to  speculate  on  their  own  account,  and  before 
they  have  begun  to  experience  the  perturbations  of  passion, 
they  have  become  familiarized  with  Protestants,  heard 
and  answered  their  objections  as  a  child  may  hear  and 
answer  them,  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of  their 
ever  in  after-life  being  seduced  from  the  church.  Protes- 
tantism has  no  novelty  for  them,  and  therefore  no  power  to 
attract  them. 

Moreover,  the  impression  the  Catholic  child  gets  of  Prot- 
estants from  his  parents  is  seldom  wholly  true,  for  the  child 
transfers  the  horror  of  Protestantism  with  which  they  have 
inspired  him  to  Protestants  personally,  and  fancies  that  they 
must  be  as  deformed,  as  horrible,  and  as  revolting  in  their 
ordinary  appearance  and  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  secular 
life  as  his  parents  have  painted  Protestantism  itself.  One 
day  he  becomes  personally  acquainted  with  Protestants,  finds 
them  not  ill-looking,  decidedly  human  in  their  appearance, 
intelligent,  active,  amiable,  and  perhaps  even  affectionate. 
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IIo  is  surnriHod  ;  lio  8oe8  tlio  j)icturo  lit'  li:i«l  foniUMl  in  his 
own  mind  is  i'also,  and  that  litj  has  Ix'cii  dccciviMi,  and,  na  ho 
cuiK!hi(i(!S,  l»y  his  parents.  Ills  c<)irli(h;nc(i  in  their  jnd;:;nient 
is  tlion  weakened,  and  hi^  is  prepared  to  listen  to  what  hiii 
Protestant  friends  have  to  say.  Now  conies  the  dan^jer.  IIo 
finds  himself  ignorant  of  the  ohjections  which  Protestants 
nrgo  against  (»nr  religion,  and  <jnit(;  nnprovided  with  an- 
swers to  them,  for  no  one  (;an  nndijrsland  the  answer  to  au 
objection  till  he  knows  practically  the  objection  itself. 
Now,  if  he  had  known  Protestantism  from  his  infamty, 
learned  from  early  childhood  these  ohjections  in  the  form 
in  which  children  state  and  understand  them,  and  been  fur- 
nished, in  proportion  as  his  mind  needed  and  could  receive 
tliein,  with  the  proper  explanations  and  answers,  he  would 
not  have  been  in  a  moment's  dan<)^er.  Since  Catholics  and 
Protestants  must  live  to<i;ether,  this  early  min<^ling  of  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  children  at  school,  if  proper  pains  be 
taken  bv  Catholic  parents  and  pastors  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren, wdl  work  more  good  than  injury  to  our  religion.  The 
Protestant  party  will  lose  much  ot  their  prejudice,  and  the 
Catholic  party  will  grow  up  with  a  tirm  and  robust  faith, 
proof  against  every  trial,  and  which  no  contact  with  heresy 
in  after-life  can  shake. 

Another  effect  will  be  produced,  alike  fatal  to  the  hopes 
■of  non-Catholics.  Their  present  strength  against  Catholics  in 
this  country  to  a  great  extent  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  Catholics  are  foreigners,  with  un-American  tastes, 
habits,  and  manners.  Our  children,  if  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  will  at  a  very  early  age  become  americanized, 
and  be  able  to  feel  that  they  are  "  to  the  manner "  both 
"born"  and  bred.  They  will  imbibe  a  free  and  manly 
spirit  in  face  of  non-Catholics,  and  hold  up  their  heads,  and 
speak  out  in  the  bold  and  energetic  tone  of  free-born  Amer- 
icans. The  church  will  then  cease  to  be  a  foreign  church 
here ;  it  will  be  nationalized,  and  Catholicity  become  an  in- 
tegral element  in  the  national  life.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion will  assume  their  rightful  position,  and  have  their 
due  moral  weight.  This  will  be  a  gain  to  the  Catholic  cause 
of  no  little  importance,  for  we  can  assure  our  non-Catholic 
friends  that  their  belief  that  to  americanize  is  to  protes- 
tantize is  wholly  unfounded.  We  do  not  place  American 
nationality,  in  itself,  above  other  nationalities,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  nationality  for  Americans,  and  Cath- 
.olicity  will  become  strong  here  in  proportion  as  the  Cath- 
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olio  population  is  thoroughly  nationalized,  and  has  none  of 
the  prejudices  to  encounter  common  to  every  native  against, 
foreigners. 

Looking  as  calmly  as  we  can  on  all  sides  of  the  question, 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  common  schools  are  upon 
the  whole  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  us  as 
Catholics.  Of  course,  they  are  not  all  we  could  wish,  they 
are  not  what  we  would  have  if  we  were  able  to  do  as  we 
would,  but  they  are  by  no  means  as  dangerous  to  us  as  non- 
Catholics  in  their  anti-popery  zeal  persuade  themselves. 
"We  are  and  must  be,  in  all  the  relations  of  secular  life,  mixed 
up  with  Protestants,  and  such  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  that  our  safety  consists  in  having  our  children 
early  inured  to  the  rough  and  tumble  of  American  society 
as  it  is.  Here  we  cannot  expect  them  to  grow  up  Catholics 
through  simple  social  influences,  or  to  be  protected  in  the- 
faith  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  or  by  its  vig- 
ilance in  excluding  all  contact  with  heresy.  The  faith  of 
our  children  must  be  early  exercised  to  habits  of  self-defence. 
Catholicity  here  can  be  no  hot-house  plant.  It  is  and  cannot 
but  be  exposed  to  all  weathers.  But  this  need  not  encour- 
age the  hopes  of  non-Catholics,  or  discourage  us  ;  for  if 
parents  will  only  do  their  duty  and  pay  some  little  attention 
to  domestic  education,  and  study  to  set  a  good  example  be- 
fore their  children,  it  will  only  take  the  deeper  root  and 
attain  a  hardier  growth.  Here,  if  not  everywhere  else,  the 
Catholic,  save  in  his  dependence  on  the  church  and  her  sac- 
raments, must  learn  to  stand  alone,  and  early  acquire  what 
the  Germans  call  Selbststdndiglceit,  or  a  stand -up-tiveness-on- 
one's-own-feet.  Faith  and  piety  may  be  injured  by  too 
much  nursing,  and  a  Catholic  people  may  lose  its  faith  by 
the  too  great  pains  of  secular  society  to  keep  them  ortho- 
dox. For  those  who  have  not  a  vocation  to  the  religious 
life,  the  great  study  should  be  to  form  a  sturdy  Catholic 
character,  that  may  be  trusted  in  some  measure,  with  God's 
grace,  to  itself.  They  who  are  to  live  in  the  world,  must 
be  formed  to  withstand  the  world  and  to  be  able  in. 
whatever  straits  they  are  placed  to  do  sometliing  to  help 
themselves.  The  times  when  a  Catholic  community  could 
be  guarded  by  the  civil  power,  as  the  shepherd  guards 
liis  nock  by  his  watch-dog  from  the  wolves,  have  passed 
away,  perhaps  never  to  return,  and  the  great  body  of 
Catholics  everywhere,  as  under  the  pagan  emperors  of  Rome, 
must  now  be  early  accustomed  to  feel  that  they  are  left  to* 
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tlu*  j)r()vi<l(Mi('n  of  CJod,  tlu;  vigilaiuu;  of  their  pastorH,  .'in<l  to 
their  own  rcHoun^OB;  uiid  tho  oarh'or  wa  f)r('|).'iro  our  ncjoplo 
in  thirt  country  to  fac(5  tho  orrorH  and  danpTs  to  wliicn  thcjy 
aro  (*Xj)oflod,  the  better  will  it.  he  for  them  ;nid  the;  hett(?r 
for  religion.  Takin;^  tliis  view  of  the  Hiihjeet,  wo  are  very 
far  from  r(\ij^:ii'<lin<^  the  common  Bclioolfl,  even  if  w(;  arc 
obli<^e(l  to  avail  onrselvea  of  them,  so  lon^  as  thc^y  are  no 
worse  than  tliey  now  arc,  as  likoly  to  do  us  any  permanent 
injury  as  (^itholies. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  tliat  we  liave  not  entered  into 
tlic  question  as  to  tlio  propriety,  where  practicable;,  of  es- 
tablishiuij^  and  supporting  exclusively  Catholic  schoolw  for 
our  children,  for  on  that  point  we  suppose  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  Catliolics.  We  have  studiously 
avoided  saying  any  thing  of  tlie  movement  of  Catholics  to 
substitute  purely  Catliolic  scliools  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  because  it  is  a  question  that  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and  with  which  we  as  a  layman 
have,  in  our  judgment,  no  right  to  meddle.  It  is  a  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  administration,  and  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration we  do  not  regard  as  a  proper  subject  of  editorial  com- 
ment. Where  Catholic  schools  are  practicable,  judged  to  be 
so  by  the  pastor,  and  required  by  him,  they  must  be  institut- 
ed and  supported  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  one  would  re- 
joice more  than  we  to  see  such  schools  established  for  all  the 
children  of  the  land.  But  our  purpose  in  this  article  has 
been  to  consider  the  common  school  system  from  the  point 
of  view  of  n  on -Catholics,  and  to  show  that  their  hopes  of  its 
anti-Catholic  operation  are  probably  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. We  do  not  wish  to  recommend  the  common  scliools  to 
Catholics, — that  is  not  within  our  province  ;  but  we  do  wish 
to  have  Protestants  understand  that  we  do  not  fear  those 
schools,  though  we  may  not  prefer  them.  All  we  say  is, 
that  we  think  these  schools,  in  our  own  city  and  state, — we 
say  nothing  of  them  elsewhere, — are  far  better  than  none, 
far  better  than  any  we  are  ourselves  at  present  able,  in  a 
sufficient  number  for  all  our  children,  to  institute  in  their 
place ;  and  that,  however  objectionable  we  may  feel  it  to  be 
obliged  to  send  our  children  to  them  along  with  Protestant 
children,  the  education  acquired  in  them  is  far  better  than 
none  at  all,  or  that  of  the  streets. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  set  so  high  a  value  on  common  school 
education  as  some  do,  but  it  will  not  do  for  Catholics  to 
neglect  it,  and  they  must  strive  with  all  their  might,  either 
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in  the  public  schools  or  in  parochial  schools,  to  have  all 
their  children  receive  a  good  common  education.  Common 
school  education  is  the  order  of  the  day,  one  of  the  pets  of 
the  times,  and  Catholics  have  enough  in  this  country  to 
weigh  them  down  in  our  non-Catholic  society  without  the 
additional  burden  of  being  thought  to  oppose  it.  Every 
age  has  its  own  fashions  and  its  own  wants,  and  in  what  is 
not  of  religion  and  dogma,  it  is  useless  for  Catholics  to  stand 
out.  Our  children  have  got  to  take  their  stand  in  Ameri- 
can society  with  others,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  as  little  disadvantage  as 
is  possible  with  fidelity  to  our  holy  religion.  When  all 
others  are  educated,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  suffer  our  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  To  the  mass  of  our  children, 
wdio  will  have  to  labor  for  a  living,  an  education  in  our  col- 
leges and  academies  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage ;  but 
a  plain,  practical,  common  school  education,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  is  well  nigh  indispensable.  We 
do  not  ask  the  poor  washer-woman  to  slave  herself  to  death 
to  give  her  son  a  collegiate  education,  which  will  very  likely 
place  him  in  a  false  position  through  life,  but  we  do  ask  her 
to  do  her  best  to  give  him,  either  in  a  Catholic  or  a  public 
school,  a  good  practical,  common-sense  education.  Leav- 
ing to  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  designate  the  schools,  we 
would  urge  upon  our  Catholic  friends  the  high  importance 
of  giving  their  children  a  good  secular  education.  The 
times,  the  country,  and  religion  alike  demand  it ;  and  we 
would  insist  on  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  prove  to  non- 
Catholics  that  the  ignorance  which  they  complain  of,  and 
which  we  cannot  deny,  in  many  foreign  Catholics,  is  due, 
not  to  their  religion,  but  to  their  political  and  social  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country.  But  while  urging  secular 
education,  we  would  not  by  any  means  forget  religious  edu- 
<iation,  without  which  secular  education  has,  and  can  have, 
no  value. 


SICK  calls; 


[From  Brownaon's  QuurU-rly  Itmlrw  for  .lantiary,  IRTiZ.] 

TiiTS  is  an  American  reprint  of  an  Illn^liKh  work  liy  tlio 
Hev.  Edward  Price,  forinely  editor,  we  believe,  of  DolmarCH 
Magazine.  It  api)ears  to  have  l)ecn  sn^^f^ested  by  a  work 
which  enjoyed  some  ])opnlarity  a  few  years  since,  entitled 
J\issa{jes  from,  the  Dlarij  of  a  PhyHician.  It  is  written 
with  more  than  ordinary  literary  taste  and  ability,  and  the 
gevoral  scenes  it  sketches,  most  of  them  undonbtedly  drawn 
from  tlie  life,  are  intensely  interesting^.  They  could  have 
been  sketched  only  by  a  missionary  priest,  of  lar^^e  experi- 
ence among  the  poor  and  the  vicious  of  our  modern  com- 
mercial cities,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has 
borrowed  nnich  of  the  grouping  and  coloring  from  his  own 
lively  imagination. 

The  author  has  laid  bare  the  moral  w^ounds  festering  in 
our  modern  overgrown  cities,  and  perhaps  has  given  us 
•even  too  vivid  a  picture  of  the  vice  and  immorality  with 
which  the  faithful  missionary  necessarily  becomes  acquainted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  But  he  seems  to  have  done  it 
from  pure  and  praiseworthy  motives,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  powder  of  religion  to  heal  the  worst  moral  mal- 
adies, to  triumph  over  the  hardest  hearts,  and  to  relieve  and 
console  the  most  miserable  of  our  race.  He  manifests 
great  tenderness  to  the  fallen,  and  suffers  no  moral  leprosy 
to  disgust  him  with  a  soul  for  whom  our  Lord  has  died ; 
and  he  everywhere  shows  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  depraved, 
and  to  find  in  the  most  abandoned  some  tokens  of  grace. 
He  has  no  sourness,  no  harshness ;  but,  as  is  invariably  the 
<jase  with  the  true  priest,  the  deeper  the  wounds,  the  greater 
the  sinner,  the  more  does  his  heart  open  to  him,  and  the 
warmer  flows  his  charity,  to  rescue  him  from  his  degrada- 
tion, to  cleanse  his  soul,  to  make  him  whole,  and  prepare 
him  for  the  banquet  of  divine  love.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

*Sick  Calls:  from  tJie  Diary  of  a  Missionary  Priest.     By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
Tv^ARD  Price,  M.  A.     New  York:  1851. 
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Sinners  are  gained  by  love,  and  won  over  to  our  Lord,  not 
by  severity,  but  by  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  Gospel. 

Some  of  our  occasional  readers  may  be  surprised  to  liear 
us  say  tliis,  for  we  are  supposed  by  not  a  few  to  have  no 
bowels  of  compassion,  to  be  dry,  hard,  severe,  unrelenting. 
Perhaps  we  are,  and  whether  so  or  not  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  public.  Yet  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
severity  in  the  enunciation  of  principles,  and  harshness  in 
their  application  to  individuals.  Principles,  Christian  doc- 
trines, dogmas  of  faith,  are  not  ours,  they  are  our  Master' s^ 
and  are  strict,  unbending,  immutable.  When  we  are  called 
upon  to  proclaim  these,  we  have  no  option  with  regard  to 
them ;  we  have  no  right  to  harden  or  to  soften  them ;  we 
must  proclaim  them  as  they  have  been  taught  us,  with  un- 
swerving and  scrupulous  fidelity,  let  them  condemn  whom 
they  may.  If  it  is  our  office  to  declare  the  law,  we  must 
declare  it  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Lawgiver.  But  in 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  condemnation  of  this  or 
that  individual,  we  must  always  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  extenuating  circumstance ; 
and  even  when  we  must  condemn  him,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  show  that  it  is  the  law  that  condemns  him,  not  a 
poor,  frail  mortal  like  himself. 

As  laymen  and  reviewers,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  application  of  the  law  to  individual  cases ;  we  are  only 
permitted  to  defend  the  truth  against  error,  to  speak,  under 
correction  of  our  pastors,  of  the  law,  and  its  condemnation 
of  those  who  break  it.  We  may  say,  Out  of  the  church 
there  is  no  salvation,  because  the  church  has  herself  so  de- 
fined ;  we  may  pronounce  Protestantism  a  damnable  heresy^ 
for  the  church  has  anathematized  it,  and  even  natural  reason 
rejects  it ;  we  may  assert  that  no  Protestant,  living  and  dying 
a  Protestant,  can  ever  see  God,  and  therefore  declare  all 
who  are  Protestants  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation,  because 
the  church  says  it,  and  we,  in  being  received  into  her  com- 
munion, promised  to  say  as  much.  To  say  this,  and  to  add 
that  none  but  Catholics  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
saved,  is  in  these  days  regarded  as  harsh,  even  cruel,  and  if 
we  do  so,  it  is  supposed  by  many  Catholics  as  well  as  here- 
tics, that  we  forget  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  and  neglect 
the  mercy  with  which  we  should  always  temper  iudgment. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  saying  this  we  are 
not  judging,  but  simply  repeating  the  revealed  and  declared 
judgments  of  God,  which  are  not  our  judgments,  but  the 
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Ijiw  or  nilo  acconlin/jj  to  wliioh  we  are  to  form  our  jii'l^- 
nuMits.  WIicIIhm-  tlio  tnitliH  wo  rcjx'at  arc  \\:\vh\i  or  not,  the 
r('S|)(mHihility  dovH  not  ront  on  iih;  l)ut  we  know  no  ri<(lil 
that  any  man  has  to  bujuxiho  it  jmfiHihle  for  God  to  he  liarnli, 
Kovcro,  or  unkind.  St.  Pcfor  says  cxurosnly  tliat  tlicre  i* 
no  other  nanu^  than  that  of  Jobur  nnder  heaven  ^iven  to 
men  wherehv  we  must  he  savecL  NeitluT  is  there  salvation 
in  any  other.  God  was  not  ohh^ed  to  Siivc  any  man,  and 
all  salvation  is  the  free  <;ift  of  God,  for  we  are  saved  hy 
jxrace.  (iod  couUl,  without  any  ri<^ht  of  complaint  on  our 
part,  fix  tlie  conditions  on  wiiieh  he  would  or  would  not 
save  tlioso  who  liave  sinned  a<;ainst  him.  If  he  has  fixed 
those  conditions,  and  declared  tliat  lie  will  save  none  who 
are  not  joined  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  it  is  not 
harshness,  hut  simple  charity,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  say  dis- 
tinctly and  energetically.  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
salvation.  We  should  be  wanting  in  charity  if  we  did  not. 
The  charge  of  severity  against  those  who  insist  on  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  which  the  church  unques- 
tionably teaches,  arises  from  confounding  the  stern  and  un- 
fiinching  statement  of  what  the  law  is  with  its  application 
to  individuals.  *' Other  sheep  have  I,"  says  our  Lord,  ^'  who- 
are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  must  I  bring."  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  we  are  never  at  liberty  to 
say  that  none  are  elected  but  those  already  in  the  church. 
Nor  are  we  at  liberty,  without  supernatural  revelation,  to 
pronounce  on  the  future  fate  of  even  those  who  have  appar- 
ently  died  out  of  the  Catholic  communion.  If  they  really 
died  out  of  tliat  communion,  we  know  they  are  lost;  but 
whether  they  did  so  die  or  not,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  judge.  "We  know  the  law,  and  we  know  it 
admits  in  this  case  of  no  exception,  of  no  dispensation  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  but  this  or  that  individual,  whom  we  sup- 
posed obnoxious  to  its  penalty,  may  not,  in  a  way  we  know^ 
not,  have  been  brought  in  reality  into  the  fold  before  the 
soul  was  separated  from  the  body.  We  may,  indeed,  have 
no  reason  to  believe  it,  but,  as  it  was  possible,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  was  not  so,  and  therefore  we  cannot  pronounce 
on  its  doom.  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and 
therefore  we  can  never  say  of  any  living  man  that  he  will 
certainly  go  to  hell ;  and  as  we  know  not  the  actual  state  in 
which  any  particular  soul  has  left  the  body,  we  cannot  say 
that  any  particular  departed  soul  is  damned,  although  we 
may  have  strong  reasons  for  believing,  and  none  for   not 
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believing,  it.  Our  judgments  here  must  be  conditional,  not 
absolute,  and  we  must  stop  with  saying  of  the  living,  if 
they  die  heretics  or  infidels  they  cannot  be  saved,  and  of  the 
dead,  if  they  have  died  in  heresy  or  infidelity  they  are 
damned. 

In  regard  to  sin  of  everv  descriDtion,  in  teaching,  in  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  we  must  always  be  most  rigid,  for  the 
law  knows  no  compromise,  and  the  judgment  is  certain  if 
the  sin  is  incurred  ;  and  here  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  The 
priest,  indeed,  can  go  further ;  he  is  appointed  to  judge  those 
sinners  who  come  to  him  and  confess  or  accuse  themselves 
of  their  sins.  But  in  judging  them,  while  he  holds  the  law 
in  its  strictness,  he  takes  note  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  acts  confessed,  and  is  careful  to  give  the  self-accused  the 
benefit  of  whatever  mav  tend  to  extenuate  his  offence.  He 
tempers  his  judgment  with  mercy,  and  takes  good  care  that 
he  does  not  pronounce  a  heavier  penalty  than  has  been  actu- 
ally incurred.  Moreover,  knowing  the  frailty,  the  rotten- 
ness of  human  nature,  the  seductions  of  the  world,  and  the 
temptations  of  Satan,  he  will,  even  when  he  must  condemn, 
and  it  would  seem  even  in  proportion  as  he  must  condemn, 
melt  in  tenderness  to  the  poor  sinner,  and  clasp  him  to  his 
bosom  with  a  supernatural  charity.  We  apprehend  that 
confessors  feel  the  greatest  tenderness  for  those  penitents 
who  have  had  the  greatest  sins  to  confess,  the  deepest  and 
most  loathsome  moral  wounds  to  disclose.  The  penitent, 
all  polluted  with  sin,  who  has  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  most  loathsome  moral  diseases  to  lay  bare  before  his 
confessor,  is  the  least  likely  to  be  rudely  repulsed,  and  is  the 
most  sure  of  being  treated  with  tenderness,  and  having  the 
most  favorable  construction  put  upon  his  sins  that  they  will 
bear.  The  tribunal  of  penance  is  established  in  mercy,  and 
;Solely  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  soul,  and  to  cleanse  it  from 
its  pollutions ;  and  God  gives  to  his  ministers  the  graces 
that  fit  them  to  make  it  not  only  effectual,  but  even  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  need  and  will  frequent  it. 

In  our  various  degrees,  we  all  in  judging,  not  of  sin  itself, 
not  of  its  inherent  malignity,  but  of  individuals,  are  to  aim 
at  the  same  supernatural  charity,  and  to  overflow  with  real 
love  and  tenderness  towards  those  whom  we  rec:ard  as  sin- 
ners.  Our  Lord  did  not  refuse  to  eat  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  for  he  came  not  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners  to 
repentance.  The  humble  publican,  who  smites  on  his  heart 
jand  exclaims,  ^'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  is  pre- 
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fciTL'd  to  tlic  j)i-<>ii(l  I'liMi-lsco,  wlio  HtiindHand  oniHn(;nit(jH  hig 
virtucH,  ami  lliaiilvs  (iod  tliat  lie  is  not  as  other  men.  Xot 
always  iiro  those  the  world  brands  with  infamy  the  most 
•ruiltv  hefoiH^  (iod  ;  and  who  aro  wo  that  wo  shonld  })0 
liarsh  and  nnrelentiii;^  to  our  fellow-mcMi,  however  (h-praved 
they  may  he?  \\\u)  of  ns  has  not  had,  and  luis  not  had 
everyday,  nay,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  to  say,  "God,  he 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"?  We  may  ncjt  liavc  fallen  so  low 
as  this  noor  brother  or  sister,  but  dare  we  say  we  should  not 
liave  rallen  even  lower  if  we  had  been  equally  tempti^d  or 
equally  exposed?  Alas  I  no  one  can  boast  over  another, 
and  no  one  has  any  thini^  whereof  to  glory  but  the  cross  of 
C^hrist  which  redeemeth  from  sin.  Severe,  then,  as  we  our- 
selves are,  and  must  be,  in  the  work  we  are  permitted  to 
perform,  and  perhaj)s  in  our  personal  disposition,  for  no  man 
thorouo^hly  knows  his  own  heart,  we  like  that  tone  of  ten- 
derness to  sinners,  and  even  aggravated  sinners,  which  per- 
vades this  little  volume.  The  author  contrives  to  make  us 
love  the  sinner,  and  ready  to  die  for  him,  without  making 
us  in  the  least  tolerant  of  his  sin.  He  makes  us  weep  with 
the  sinner,  and  rejoice  with  him,  as  the  waters  of  penance 
wash  away  his  pollutions  and  permit  us  to  see  his  soul,  re- 
splendent through  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  with  super- 
natural purity  and  loveliness. 

Yet,  perhaps,  the  author  makes  a  little  too  much  of  the 
merely  human  sentiments.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ  is  love  ;  and  this  love  a  large  portion 
of  the  uncatholic  world  translate  into  philanthropy,  and  an- 
other portion  into  mere  family  affections,  and  not  a  few,  we 
fear,  into  a  lower  species  of  love  still.  We  have  these  er- 
rors to  guard  against.  The  love,  which  is  the  badge  of  the 
Christian,  is  not  sensual  love,  is  not  merely  a  human  senti- 
ment, whether  called  philanthropy  or  any  thing  else,  but 
charity,  a  supernatural  love,  not  possible  but  in  a  heart  that 
has  been  regenerated  and  elevated  by  divine  grace,  and 
which  consists  in  loving  God  supremely,  and  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves  in  and  for  him.  It  presupposes  faith,  therefore 
belief  of  the  truth,  and  is  never  found  out  of  the  church  of 
God.  The  human  sentiments,  which  are  not  elevated  by 
grace,  and  which  are  purely  within  the  natural  order,  are  of 
no  value  in  relation  to  our  final  destiny,  and,  even  though  not 
sinful  in  themselves,  seldom  fail,  owing  to  our  corrupt  na- 
ture, to  become  a  temptation  and  a  snare  to  those  who  in- 
dulge them.     Philanthropy,  as  we  see   it   now  displayed,. 
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serves  only  to  suggest  vague  and  impracticable  schemes  of 
reform,  and  to  convulse  the  world  with  rebellion  and  revo- 
lution, ending  only  in  anarchy  or  despotism.  Sentiment  is 
almost  sure,  if  indulged,  to  become  lust,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  wide-spread  licentiousness  and  impurity.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  be  extremely  cautious,  in  these  times,  how  w^e 
appeal  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
use  words  which  the  world  will  apply  to  them,  though  we 
may  apply  them  in  our  own  minds  to  truly  Christian  affec- 
tions and  virtues.  Our  great  danger  is  from  naturalism, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  be  careful,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
:Son,  to  insist  on  the  supernatural  affections  of  the  Gospel. 

The  author,  in  this  work,  though  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  exterior  refinement  and  the  supposed  advantages  of 
wealth  and  worldly  cultivation,  leaves  an  impression  on  the 
reader  most  favorable  to  the  poor,  and  especially.  English- 
man as  he  is,  to  the  Irish  poor.  In  studying  his  sketches 
we  feel  of  how  little  value  is  this  world,  and  what  pertains 
to  it,  even  in  relation  to  our  positive  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment in  this  life.  Faith,  and  piety,  and  trust,  seem  to  have 
no  little  power  in  sustaining  our  physical  as  well  as  spiritual 
existence — a  power  to  multiply  the  widow's  handful  of  meal 
and  cruse  of  oil  to  an  abundance  far  more  precious  than 
the  rich  in  general  possess.  How  these  poor,  pious  people 
live  is  a  marvel  to  us ;  yet  they  do  live,  and  often  render 
large  assistance  to  others  of  their  own  class.  They  never 
repine,  never  murmur,  and  seem  to  live  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

It  is  the  prayers  of  these  poor  Irish,  perhaps  of  that  poor 
apple-woman  that  sits  meekly  and  uncomplainingly  day 
after  day,  in  all  weathers,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  waiting 
almost  in  vain  for  a  customer  for  her  scanty  supply  of  fruit, 
fiaying  as  it  were  her  beads  from  morning  to  night,  that  will 
bring  down  the  blessings  of  God  upon  our  country,  and 
make  us  a  Christian  people.  We  import  rare  and  costly 
merchandise  from  all  countries,  but  the  most  precious 
freightage  our  ships  bring  home  is  these  poor,  pious  Irish 
men  and  women,  who,  if  they  have  nothing  else,  are  rich  in 
grace,  and  have  learned  every  thing  worth  learning,  in  hav- 
ing learned  to  pray. 

We  glanced  the  other  day  into  a  Protestant  newspaper. 
The  Christian  Register^  we  believe,  in  which  the  editor 
was  contrasting  the  little  labor  and  large  incomes  of  our 
clergy  with  the  great  labor  and  small  incomes  of  Protestant 
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]iiIniHt(!rfl.  Wo  Would  rccMniiiuiiKl  Iiini  to  read  tlio  Bketcli, 
*'A  MlHsioiK'r'H  Sunday  Work,"  and  yet  it  i'h  ordy  an  ordi- 
nary Su!ulay'fl  work  of  many  a  Catholic,  pricHt  in  our  midst. 
Tlu^  Protestant  iniiiist(M'  hardly  knowH  tho  meaning  of  "a 
nick  call,"  and  rarely  is  ho  ovor  re(iuir(Ml  or  ex[)e(rt(Hl  to 
visit  hin  sick  narisliioiHTS  at  unHoafionahlc  liourH,  or  wlurn 
fatii^ucHl  hy  otlicr  lahorH,  or  weary  witli  doin<^  nothinp^.  Ah 
for  incomes,  it  is  enoup^h  to  say,  that  tin;  Ohurch  of  Eng- 
land aloni^  has  a  larger  revenue  than  the  wliolc;  Catholic 
church  throughout  the  world.  The  Protestant  minister 
Jias,  no  douht,  to  perform  much  hard  work,  and  endures 
much  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  of  conscience; 
hut  it  is  80  not  because  the  work  its(^lf  is  mucli,  but  because 
the  poor  minister  has  to  do  it  himself  alone,  without  any  of 
those  gracious  helps  from  above  which  render  the  heaviest 
labor  light. 

Our  Protestant  editor,  in  the  same  article,  complains  of 
our  clergy  because  they  visit  their  people  mainly  for  spirit- 
ual purposes,  and  make  more  of  providing  for  the  soul  than 
for  tlio  body.  He  is  greatly  scandalized  that  we  have  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  so  many  poor  Catholics,  and  that  our 
clergy,  in  visiting  them,  look  after  their  spiritual  rather 
than  their  worldly  interest.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first 
care  of  the  priest  should  be  to  attend  to  the  bodies  of  his 
people,  remove  their  poverty,  set  them  up,  and  help  them 
to  become  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  look  to  their  souls 
or  spiritual  interests,  if  at  all,  afterw^ards.  He  is  displeased 
that  our  missionaries  in  China  take  so  much  pains  to  bap- 
tize children  exposed  by  their  parents,  and  near  dying, 
instead  of  laboring  to  remove  the  poverty  which  causes  the 
exposure.  In  all  this  we  see  that  he  is  a  true  Protestant, 
and  has  a  great  concern  for  the  body,  and  very  little  for  the 
soul.  If  the  body  is  only  provided  for,  the  soul,  he  seems 
to  think,  may  be  left  to  shift  for  itself.  We  wish  he  would 
tell  us  where  our  clergy  are  to  get  the  means  to  remove  all  the 
poverty  of  the  thousands  flocking  into  the  country,  reduced 
to  want  by  Protestant  oppression  and  misrule  in  Ireland; 
and  what  our  missionaries  could  do  in  China,  where  they 
have  hardly  ever  been  able  to  appear  without  being  doomed 
to  martyrdom,  to  improve  the  public  and  private  economy  of 
that  over-peopled  empire.  But,  after  all,  we  do  not  remember 
that  our  Lord  ever  promised  to  remove  poverty  and  want 
from  the  world,  or  that  he  ever  gave  his  church  a  commis- 
sion to  make  all  men  rich  in  this  world's  goods ;  we  are  not 
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aware  that  tlie  Catholic  clergy  are  under  any  special  obli- 
t^ation  to  take  care  of  paupers,  or  that  they  any  more  than 
Protestants  can  be  called  upon  to  relieve  the  bodily  wants 
even  of  tlie  Catholic  poor.  In  olden  times,  when  the  public 
made  the  clergy  their  almoners,  they  took  care  of  the  poor, 
and  they  would  do  it  now,  and  in  this  community,  if  it 
chose  to  entrust  them  with  the  means,  and  at  a  tithe  of 
wliat  it  now  costs.  It  is  the  duty  of  wealth  to  contribute 
to  tlie  WMuts  of  the  poor,  and  the  wealth  of  this  community 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  ministers  and  their  Prot- 
estant friends. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  though  the  church  has  only  a 
spiritual  mission,  and  is  charged  especially  only  with  the 
salvation  of  souls,  yet  in  all  countries  where  she  is  not 
oppressed  or  persecuted  tlie  wants  of  the  poor  are  amply 
provided  for.  You  will  look  in  vain  in  Austria,  Italy,  or 
Spain,  or  even  France,  for  such  squalid  poverty  as  meets 
you  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Boston,  and  ISew  York. 
Protestants,  even  though  attending  primarily  to  the  body, 
and  perhaps  caring  for  it  at  the  expense  of  the  soul,  are 
responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  abject  poverty 
of  the  modern  world.  The  most  fris^htful  poverty  to  be 
met  with  is  in  countries  ruled  by  Protestants.  There 
may  be  much  of  this  poverty  among  the  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  Protestant  governments,  and  if  so,  it  is  because 
those  governments  have  never  given  them  an  equal  chance 
with  their  Protestant  subjects.  The  Catholic  poor  in 
this  country  w^ere  made  poor  before  they  came  here, 
and  most  of  them  by  the  skill  and  energy,  in  oppress- 
ing and  brutifying,  of  your  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
or  that  "  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion,"  Great 
Britain.  And,  after  all,  what  does  Protestantism  do  for  the 
poor?  In  Ireland  and  in  this  country  it  is  willing  to  do 
something  for  poor  Catholics,  on  condition  that  they  consent 
to  become  Protestants — to  sell  their  souls  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. But  in  general  it  has  done  nothing  to  increase  the 
w^ealth  or  to  diminish  the  poverty  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  the  appearance  of  being 
wealthy,  because  they  have  mortgaged  posterity ;  but 
neither  of  them  is  wealthy  enough  to  pay  its  public  and 
private  debts.  Let  credit  be  suspended,  and  there  be  no 
longer  the  means  of  taxing  future  generations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  present,  and  let  each  be  called  upon  to  settle  up 
its  accounts  with  futurity,  and  tho}^  would  both  be  found 
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iiisolvt'iil,  and  (iroat  Hritain  W(MiI(1  he  iiiiabln  to  tranfl- 
iiiit  aH  much  value  to  tlit;  next  ^^ciieratioFi  an  hIil*  rccL-iviMl 
from  (vatliolic,  Kurojm.  Hotli  liavo  borrowed  more  from  the 
future  than  either  liaH  eidiaiu-ed  the  capital  it  inheritcMl. 
^'our  vast  commerce,  and  your  industrial  estalth'shmentH  for 
the  fahricati(>n  of  hixurie.s,  have  done  n(jthin<;  to  enri(;h 
you,  and,  in  an  econonncal  point  of  view,  liave  been  wornc 
than  a  (k'ad  1(>sh.  So  mueli  for  iic^leetin^  the  houI  and 
liviui^  for  the   body. 

lUit  we  are  very  free  to  confess  that  our  cleri^y  do  hibor 
for  the  soul  rather  than  for  the  l)()dy  of  their  flocks,  and  are 
far  more  attentive  to  tlieir  spiritual  tlian  to  their  bodily 
wants,  for  they  arc^  ('hristians,  not  heaf]i(;nB  or  caiMial  dews, 
and  they  have  a  firm  faith  that,  thou;^h  a  man  should  i^ain 
the  wliole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  it  would  ])rolit  him 
nothing.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Protestant  ministers,  our 
clergy  do  not  regard  their  ministry  as  a  sham,  and  their  ser- 
vices as  useless.  They  believe  that  their  ministry  is  from 
God,  and  that  their  services  are  really  necessary  in  the 
divine  economy  of  salvation.  He  who,  by  baptizing  one 
exposed  infant  just  ready  to  die,  has  secured  the  admission 
of  a  soul  to  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  has  thus  gained  for 
it  an  eternity  of  bliss,  which  infinitely  outweighs  all  the 
worldly  good  of  the  whole  human  race  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  loss  of  one  soul  is  a  greater  loss 
than  tlie  loss  of  all  the  material  wealth  of  the  universe ; 
and  would  you  have  our  clergy  devote  themselves  to  the 
body  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the  soul  ?  Do  not  suppose, 
because  you  esteem  the  world  as  first,  tliat  therefore  our 
clergy  do  or  should. 

Nevertheless,  our  clergy  are  not  indifferent  to  the  phys- 
ical sufferings  of  their  people,  and  do  more  than  you  can 
dream  of  to  relieve  and  solace  them.  They  would  also 
thank  you  for  what  you  do,  if  you  would  consent  to  aid 
them  w^ithout  insisting  upon  conditions  destructive  to  the 
souls  of  our  suifering  poor.  We  have  many  cliildren  run- 
ning about  the  streets,  idle,  vicious, — criminal  occasionally 
it  may  be,  and  we  are  sorry  it  is  so ;  but  they  may  retain 
something  of  the  true  faith,  and  one  day  be  brought  to  pen- 
itence and  be  saved.  Were  we  to  intrust  them  to  your 
charity,  whatever  they  might  gain  in  worldly  respectability, 
they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  lose  their  souls.  We  would 
rather  see  them  bad  Catholics  than  even  good  Protestants ; 
for  the  bad  Catholic,  as  long  as  he  retains  a  single  spark  of 
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faith,  has  something  to  which  tlie  minister  of  God  can  ap- 
peal, has  some  relics  of  a  conscience,  and  may  one  day  be 
led  to  repentance  and  be  saved ;  but  if  our  children  were 
taken  from  us  and  trained  up  Protestants,  or  as  Protestants 
would  insist  on  their  being  trained,  there  would  be  as  good 
as  no  hope  at  all  of  their  ever  seeing  God. 

Here  is  the  great  reason  why  our  clergy  cannot  do  more 
to  relieve  the  poverty  from  which  many  of  their  people 
suffer.  They  are  themselves  poor,  and  Protestants  are  not 
willing  to  aid  them  except  on  conditions  that  cannot  be 
accepted.  We  who  are  Catholics  have  faith,  and  with  us 
eternity  is  a  reality.  We  must  train  up  our  children  to  live 
for  God.  We  cannot  always  do  it,  indeed,  and  no  training 
will  always  be  sufficient;  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
Protestants  have  no  faith ;  the  world  to  come  is  to  them  a 
pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  dream,  and  the  only  reality  they 
recognize  is  this  world  and  what  pertains  to  it.  They 
therefore  would  educate,  and  do  educate,  for  this  world 
alone.  They  cannot  come  in  contact  with  our  children 
without  exerting  upon  them  a  pestiferous  influence,  and 
hence  we  can  hardly  ever  be  grateful  to  them  for  their 
benevoleiit  aids,  their  well-meant  liberality.  They  can 
never  consent  to  aid  us  in  saving  our  children  from  the  evil 
influences  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  our  own  way,  and 
in  accordance  with  our  own  religion ;  but  they  must  get 
them  away  from  us  under  the  tuition  and  influence  of  their 
own  ministers,  who  should  be  termed  Skralinger,  or  the 
Black  Death.  Hence  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  repulse 
their  offers  of  assistance,  and  to  prefer  to  see  our  children 
starve  in  the  streets  to  their  being  relieved  by  Protestant 
liberality. 

After  all,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
Protestant  habit  of  coupling  rags  and  dirt  with  vice.  The 
Yankee  identifies  virtue  with  cleanliness  and  thrift,  and 
wherever  these  are  wantinsj  he  ean  discover  nothino^  but 
the  seal  of  eternal  reprobation.  He  has  no  conception  that 
it  is  possible  for  virtue  to  have  an  unwashed  face,  to  dwell 
in  a  dark  coirrt  and  a  dirty  tenement,  or  that  a  man  who  has 
no  capacity  for  rising  in  the  world  can  ever  get  into  heaven. 
Yet  we  would  rather  take  our  chance  with  the  dwellers  in 
tliese  filthy  courts,  and  dirty  garrets  and  cellars,  than  with 
the  rich  whose  palaces  front  broad  and  spacious  streets,  and 
who  are  externally  so  clean  and  neat.  The  pious  poor  are 
the  jewels  of  the  cliurch ;  hardly  shall  the  rich  enter  into 
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tlic  kiiiploiii  of  li(';ivon.  Moroovor,  we  Ik'Ii'ovo  tlio  most 
abjt'ct  of  <nir  jMxu'  \\dvv  even  in  tluH  world  more;  solid  cn- 
ioyniont,  iiion^  true  happincHs,  tlum  tlio  rich  jukI  tlio  ^rcat. 
Wo  would  ndiovo  actual  Hun'('riii«^  wlicrcvor  wc  Hud  it,  l)ut 
wi»  would  not  n»ak(^  tlu^  ))oor  rich  if  wc  could,  for  w(;  do  not 
believe  (hat  increase  of  riches  in  over  dchirahlc.  This  woi-ld 
is  hut  a!i  iini  :  wo  lod^i;  in  it  but  for  a  ni^ht,  and  what 
nuittors  the  inconvenience  which  we  may  bo  ro(iuiro<l  to  j)ut 
up  with  i  If  we  «j^ain  lu;av(Mi  it  is  nothini^;  and  if  w(;  fail 
ol'  heaven,  the  memory  of  it  will  be  lost  in  the  presence  of 
an  infinitely  greater  calamity. 


END   OF    VOLUME   X. 
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